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PREFACE. 


It 13 now in tho olovontli yorir ainco tho nullior publislied tlio TAfa a)id 
Times of Henry Ohy^ in two viilumoa, bringing hw biogriipliy and liistovy 
down to tliQ ond of tho Prosiilontial onnVpaigii of 1844. Tho iiuthor spoilt 
tlio winter of 1844-4C iti daily connnunicatioti with Mr. Olay at Loxing- 
ton, to coltoot materials fc>r ilmi work from Mr. Olay’s papers, and from 
his own lijia. Althoiigli Mr. Olay <U(l not proloml to diclaio to Llio nulhor, 
ns to the method of tliiit work, lio was kind oiiongh to road tlie jnoof- 
slieeta, to see that it contniiiod no orroM. From tho day of tlio publionlion 
of tho JJfe and Times to tlio present, tho niithor has never found oeoaaioii 
to make nny corrections, cxecjit of verbal errors. 1 To does not deny that 
lie lias aeon how ho might have improved tho work in inetliod, so as to 
make it more interesting. In tho jirosoiit volume l»o has omloavoic’d to 
avail hiniacif of anch ronoclions. 

Besides liaviiig acecM to Mr. Olay’s pajasra in the winter of 1844-’45, 
and obtaining his own views of Ids life and times; by personal eoninunii- 
oatioiis with liimsolf for that purpose, Mr. Olay, on the author’s dojiartuvo 
from Lexington, in tho spring of 18-JO, gave him faeililios for eolleeliiig 
Ills own letters, in. difTorent (piartoi-s, as it was iiovor hia onstoin to preserve 
coiiifis of tiioin. In 18i>3 the imtlior apout aomo weeks at Ashland, on in- 
vitation of Tliomas II. and Jame.s B. Clay, to ixi-oxamino Jfr. Clay’s paporij 
and coiTe.spondoiico, tho whole of which passed thvongli his hands, with a 
view to a publication of Mr. Clay’s I’rivnio Oorrospondeinid, a volnme of ’’ 
wliioh was given to tho pnhiic in Wovombor, letifi. In 18, '54 tlio author 
brought Mr. Cl.'iy’s life down, from 1844 to tho time of Ids deatli, in a 
single chapter of forty-two pages — very iniieh condensed, of conrae--as a 
complomont to the second volume of tho Life and I'inies, not knowing then 
that lie would over bo able to do inoi'o. But subaoquont volleelion, and 
solicitations fi'om quarters worthy of great rcapoct, Io«l tho author to tho 
coiielusioii, that tho last seven yo/irs of Mr. Clay’s Ilfo demanded an olalio- 
rate >vorlc of at least one volnmo, and at t)io leqiiost of tho puldirihera of tho 
other three volumes, iio imdortook tho task ; and liero it Is. 

The move the author examined this portion of Mr. Cla)’’« life, tlie more 
intoreated lie became, until Lo found it altogether, as seemed to liim, tho 
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most ijnportiint period of timt gi-cat statesman’s career. IIo will be dis- 
npnoiatGcl, if it should wot prove veiy interesting, as ^vell ns very instruct- 
ivQ to tho American people— not from the niamior, but from tlui niatlor 
of tlio work. The position which Mr, Olay occupied iu the Coinproiniso 
of l8f)0 tho manner in which ho conducted that nliuost Biiporliiimati cn- 
ilenvor the zeal and pcrsoveranco with which ho sustiiineil if, the duetniio 
wliicli iio laid down on the subject of slavery in tho Slates and TL'intonos, 
ill «o manv forms, omhrncing tho entire acopo of its past, present, and 
fiiLure will; it is believed, prove to be of intense intorcst. in tbo present 
state of iho country, inid for a long pericKl yet to come. Mr. Olay is no 
mean authority on this cpieslion ; and as ho recedes in tlie distance, sepa- 
rated from tlie Ameriean people by the grave, the weight ot Ins name will 
imiiart to his doctrine gi-eater attraction, and a more dfcctivo poiver. 

The author has traveled over tho recoj-d of tlmt great debato on tho 
Cominonn.se moasuies of 1850, and selected from the Cowji-mmul G/obc 
such iiassiigcs ns lio tliought would rightly and fully repiesont Mr. (Hay on 
the itnport'xnt snhjccts wliich he haudlcd in tho Seiiiito in tlmt year. J iioso 
mimeroas extracts will be found in tho Appendix, togotiior witli a variety 
of other inatfor of very great interest. As is not usual, the Appimdix to 
this volume will, pi-ubabl}-, bo found equally iiiterosliiig and iiistruetivo ns 
tho iiiniii body of iho work, if not more so. 

Mr. Clay’s political rolnliows, in the latter part of his life, are moi o ov 
less doveloped, both in tho Text and in the Appondix ; and bouio cf Ihora 
itiaiiiftttnev and to an oxtont never boforo pi-cseiited. The tall of the 
■\Vliijr party for deserting Mr. Clay and abandoning liis priiiuiples, will 
probably attract some attention. Tbo contribution from Tiionias B. Stevoii- 
Hon, Esrp, in the last llfty pages of tho volume, opens a now and interest ing 
chapter of history. It will not bo thought strange, tli.at Mr. Olay’s lofty, 
frank, generous, and conihling mind should iuivo boon woiinded at tho 
treatment be received at tho hands of tho Pliilndolpliia AVbig CiniveiiLiou, 
ill 1848, when ho was placed iu a false position there, by a nuijority of tbo 
defegatiou from his own State, and by the delegation from Ohio cn nw-wa, 
with flic cxeoplion of a single individual. If Mr. Clay could liavo foreseen 
that tiiese delegations would violate tlio wishes ot (hoir consliliioiit.Si lie 
never woidd hnvo coixsented that hi.s name should go into tho Oonvetition. 
As J[r. Stevenson iaithnates, them is .‘in uuwritton story of Kimtucky, 
like tlmt which is hero given of Ohio; for which, if wo might judge 
from Mr, Olay’s letter to tho Louisville Oommittoo,* them is sonio inti rostlng 
material. Mr, Clay had tho best reasons of coimnon good faith fur relying 
on the States of Kentucky and Ohio in Convontion. It was a point of 
honor and of politicsd integrity ; and a man who had desorved so well of 
iiis country, because he Imd served it so well, should not Imvo been ])laced 
ill such a posilioji by bad faith. It was a point on wlnoh Mr. (vlay bud n 
I'iglit to bo sensitive. . It was morally imjKjssible ho should be otherwise. 

* Private CoiTespoiidonco, iingo 58G. 
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Eq was forced into that position by importunity, and thou — wo will not 
say what. 

ilr. Steveiifioii’s contiibutiou stands by itself’ and spoalcs for itself. It 
was oflored under the assui'finco that \i would he published elseivhcrc, if not 
here; mid it was aeceptod to occupy this place as hi.s own compilation, 
and, on his OAvn solo I'csponsibility. Kiiowinpf that ho sustained very inti- 
mate mid confidential rolations with Jlr. Clay, and tiint Mr. Olay ro- 
fpiostod him to have an cyo on this portion of history, the author could 
<lo no less than w'olcomo his conlribution. It will bo soon to be an entirely 
new chapter. 

This volume, n.s will bo aeon, naturally occupies the third place in the 
.author’s works on Mr. Clay, and the Ih-ivato OorrcspoiKlenco the fourth, 
although the latter was previously published— embracing, ns a whole, The 
Life and Correspondence of Henry Clay. The author proposes to edit Mr. 
Olay’s spoochos, in two volumes, with an historical iiiti’odnclion at th(3 lioad 
of each speech, wliicli will make a work of six volumcn, iiiiiforni, and wliich, 
when comjileto^ will comprise the Llfe^ Correspondence, and Speeches of 
Henry Clay. Tim voluino is entitled the Last Shvkn Yjjaus of Mr. Clay’s 
life, ns being appropriate to that distinct and inipovlniit period of his ettroor. 

0. Colton. ' 

Nkw Youk, May Ist-, IfiSC. 
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OV TUB 

LIFE OF HENllY CLAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

« 

A R E T n 0 S P E C T . 

Resumption of liiis work ndor ton yo«rs>.-— latorviow botwcon Wr, Chy niul Frcsi* 
(Icntiol ]21coIov8. — Jmlgo UrKlcrwood’s Address. — Nfr. Oliiy’s Reply , — A Touch- 
ing Scono.— Author’s Visit to A8ld«n(t. — Mr. Clay's Oiiamcter. — The Rnloigli 
Lotloi’.— Annoxnlion of Texas. — Mr. Clay’s I’rcdiotioiis n!>ont Annexation,— Mr. 
Ifylor’a and Nfr. Polk’s Imnd in Iho Annexation of To.xiis. — Vcrillciitioii of Mr. 
Olay’s rrodiotions. 

T.EN years liavo rolled away since the nnllior wrote the first 
two volumes of this work. At that lime the subject of tlic.so 
pages bad retired to tlio shades of Ashland, somewhat wearied 
with the cares of public life, but erect as ever in the manly 
vigor of liis character, with a pulse still beating warmly in his 
heart for the country ho had so long scrvotl, and which had 
so recently refused him the chair of its Chief Magistrate by 
electing his opponent. Tho author saw liim mneb, and had 
frequent and intimate intercoiirso with liim, in tho wiiilor of 
1844-45, when the contest which gave liim tho relief of retire- 
ment was over, and when the regrets of his friends, soaltcred 
over the country and over the world, were pouring in upon him, 
to express their disappointment at tho result of the presidential 
election of 1844, and to renew their unabated, undying devotion 
to a statesman and leader so much beloved and so long confided 
in. The sympathy for defeat was, in this case, a prouder legacy 
than a coronal of victory. Millions of hearts still did homage 
to the patriot-sage, and he was more exalted as the olijcet of 
such afleclion than he ever could have been as tho chief cxccu- 
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live of the nation. It was not the compliaient of empty ndiila- 
tioii for benefits in his gift^ but a sincere tribute of gratitude for 
benefits which liis public services had conferred on tlic comitry ; 
and beyond this, it was personal aftcctioii for the man. Por Mr, 
Clay liad the art, or rather without art, lie was endowed with a 
nature, to make pereonal friends even of those he never saw. 
He was beloved more extensively than almost any man that over 
lived. He had a heart, always frank, always open, always cpiick 
to all the sympathies of the social state, which iiovor failed to 
touch the hearts of olhens, and which sent out its vigorous and 
warm pulsations wheravor his words and thoughts were reported. 
He had the rave faculty of telling the thoughts of others, and 
I’Gvcaliug the secrcls of Ihoir own bosoms; and that is the man 
that tho world adiniras and loves; and was lioncst witiml, 
sincoro. Truth was Ins idol, and fairness his religion, till im 
was baptized in tlie grace of God; atid even then lie did Jint 
have to change liis religion so fur as this feeling is coiicoriiod, 
or show less respect for triulifiilncss. Those rpialitios of tho 
man only had a higher motive and a purer aim. Before, ho 
loved truth because he had a natiiiol aversion to its opposite, and 
because ho saw it was right in itself, and useful in society; and 
he loved it all the more, when he came to recognize its Hivino 
sanction. BIr. Clay was never a .skeptic on the subject of relig- 
ion, and in emluaciug it, ho only received into his heart that 
which ho was prepared to entertain hy tho uniform convictions 
of his life. 


As the second volume of this work only brought dowji the 
^ life of Mr.^ Clay to the close of tlie presidential cairij)aign of 
1844, wo find a very beiiiting link with tho future from that 
period, in the touching interview helween Mr. Clay and the 
l^rosidential Electors of Xentucky, which occurred early in 
December of that year, at Ashland. The members of the 
Electoral College of Kentucky, having discharged their duly at 
Frankfort, in casting their -ix-ie for Mr. Clay as' President, re- 
paired, in company of the Governor of tho Suuo, to Lexington, 
to express to Blr. Clay their abiding aflcciioii and confidence* 
It was an unccrciuoiiioiis call, and Mr. Clay had only a few horns’ 
previous liolicc. The author of these images had arrived in 
Lexington, to spend the winter there, in comiection with BIr. 
Clay, to collect materials for the preceding volumes. He had 
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had no notice of lliis appointment till he ol)SGiTcd an avlillery 
company on parade, in the morning, after hroakfnst, in front of 
his liotol. Of course, hearing the occasion, lie could but fall in 
with llio procession, and proceed to Asliland, n mile distant, to 
witness this interesting inlorviow. Tho artillery marched up the 
long avenue, formed l)y an admiralilc turnpike road, witlt music 
at their licad, and turning into the gate at Ashland, formed in 
front of Mr. Clay’s mansion, whoro the memhers of the Electoral 
College and citi'/.ens of Lexington, with a few strangers, also 
asseinhled. It was a purely extemporaneous occasion, and one 
of singular, even exciting interest. It was an occasion, loo, of 
inufound solemnity. It was not to cclobrat? a victory, but to 
honor a defeat. It was to say to tlic man — tlio fame of whoso 
long puldic life hud sounded out througlt all lands, and who had 
so recently boon i-cjeclod ])y tho nation wliicli ho had so long 
served with a rave fidelity — Sm, wk love votr; still we loviij 
YOU ; WE iiEvimii you.. It w'ns a small hand of patriots assembled 
there, to honor tho grctit Ameuican vatuiot. There Iiad boon 
no cull mado on llie people, else the wide-spread lawns of Ash- 
land could not huvo contained them. TluMuirs hud arrived that 
moniiiig from Frankfort, with the Elecloi-s, who stepped from 
the cars into carriages, to bo drivon to Ashland. Tho mnve- 
inent from Lexington was instantaneous and volniuaiy — umiuir- 
sliulcd. Even the small military parade of a company of 
arlillory was an iniproinjilu asseinhlago. IhU llio heart that was 
ill it was to 1)0 measured invensely us the pageant. Of the latter 
tliero was little ; while the former could lio told only by tho 
inspimtions of a poet. 

This .singular assemblage .stood mute in front of tho mansion 
so long known as Ashland, waiting for something — for what ’ 
Tlieir instincts resolved the question, though no hiilloliii had 
amioiinccd tho purpose. It was nirnored that the blleelors 
had como from Fmnkfort to sec Mr. Olay, and it was known 
they coidd not part without some woixls. Tho author made one 
of this assemblage, as ho saw the tall and digiiifiod form of Mr. 
Clay emerge from tho liall, mid lake liis station on the step of 
his house, luicovcrcd, and bowing, as all wlio have soon him 
bow know how he was wont to do it, to command the most 
fixed attention of all before him. Every head was uncovered 
the moment ho appeared liefore them. But, thoro was no 
acclaim — not a word — ^not a breath. Tlio scene and occasion 
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were so perfectly novel, that each one was embarrassed to know 
how to receive the venerable jmtriot, and all was hushed to the 
profonndest stillness. The thoughts and feelings of all were 
more funereal than joyous ; for the occasion grew out of a great 
disappointment — of a national sorrow. 

Judge Underwood, as the organ of the Electoral College, 
stepped forward, bowing, and addressed Mr. Clay, as follows : 

“liln. Clay; I have been selected by the mcml)ors of our 
Electoral College to say to you, for each one of us, tliat wo have 
come to offer you the homage of our pciBonal regard and pro- 
found respect. In tin's work of the heart, many off your neigh- 
bors have likewise come to unite with us. On yesterday, at 
Frankfort, we performed our oflicial duty in obedience to the 
will of the people of Kentucky, by voting unanimously for your- 
self find Theodore Prelinghuysen, to fill the ofllces of President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 

The machinations of yonr enemies, their frauds upon the 
elective franchise, and their duplicity with the jicoplc, in pro- 
mulgating opposite prijiciples in different sections, have defeated 
your election. 

' “ We have no liopc of preferment at your liands, wliicli can 
tempt ns to flatter, uor can the ban of proscription intimidate 
us ill speaking the truth. Unr^or existuig circumstances it grati- 
fies us to talce you by the hand, and to nnile, ns wo do most 
cordially,^ in expressing the sentiments of our henris and of 
those we represent, in regard to your personal character and 
political principles. 

• “ Your past services are so iuterwoven with the history of 
mil- country for the last forty years, dial malice and envy can 
not prevent succeeding generations from dwelling oii your name 
Willi achtiiraiioii and gratitude. Your example will illuminate 
the path of future statesmen, when those who luiic and revile 
you are forgoilcii, or arc only rcmeuibered, like the incendiary 
who linnied the tempde, for the evil they have done. 

“To you the election has terminated without personal loss; 
but to the nation, in our judgment, the injury is incalculable. 
God grant that the confederacy may not hereafter mourn over 
tile result in dismembered fragments ! 

“While your enemies have not attempted to detract from 
your intcllcctnal character, they have, with untiring malice, 
attacked yonr moral re|mlation, and endeavored to destroy it. 
The verbal slanders and printed libels employed as means to 
accomplish political objects, Imve stained the character of our 
country and its institutions more than they have injured yours. 

“ In your high personal character, iu your political principles, 
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and linrivalcd zofil and ability to Ctorry them ont, may lie found 
the strou" motives for our anxious clforls to socinc your elec- 
tion. Tlic protection of American labor, a national ciinoncy 
connected with a fiscal agent for the government, llic distrilm- 
tion among the Slates of the proceeds of the public lands, fur- 
ther constitutional restrictions u|xin executive power and patron- 
age, and a limitation upon the eligibility of the president for a 
second term, were moasiiros wliich, under your adniinistmlion, 
we hoped to inaturo and liring into practical operation. By 
your defeat tiioy have been endangered, if not forever lost. 

"But we will not spcculalc on coming cvciiLs. If things 
work well, wo shall lind coiisolaliou in the general prosjieriiy. 
If apprehended evils come, wo are not rcsiwiisihle ; and, rcliiiii- 
ing our principles, wo shall enjoy the happy rolleclion of luiving 
done our duty, 

“In the sliadcs of Ashland may you long continue to enjoy 
peace, quiet, and the jxissession of those groat faculties which 
have rendered yon the admiration of your friends and the heiio- 
factor of your country. And when at last death shall dciniind 
its victim, wtiilc Tfontucivy will coiiluin your ashes, rest assured 
that old and faithful friends — those who, knowing you longest, 
loved you best — will cherish your mcino.ry and dciciul your 
ropulalion.” 

The aiuiior watched the counlenance of Mr. Clay during the 
progress of this address, hut he knows not how to doscrilie it. 
There was ovidcnlly some nervous cxeilomout and oceasional 
writhings of tho muscles of his face. How luunrul was lliat in 
proseijce of sucii an asscmhlugc, on such an occasion ! Ho 
know they were all his friends, all disappointed, all Korrowrul ; 
and ho sympathized with their sorrow. Wo do not lliiak it wUvS 
for himself that ho was so profoundly moved, hut fortho.so lioforo 
him — for his country. lie could imt know that millions of 
hearts had been, and still were throbbing with like scntimout.s of 
grief; and, could. a man of so much heart ns ho was ever known 
to have, fail to bo moved at such a spcclacio Uieve proseiitod, 
when this could only remind him of the vastly ramified jmlsu of 
llio nation beating in tho same manner ? IIo watJ evidently 
greatly moved ; and it was with cxtreino dilliculty that ho, who 
could bravo a world in arms against him, could, in such luos- 
cnce, and with such thoughts, reply to Judge Underwood, occa- 
sionally choked in liis utterance, as follows : 

“ I am greatly obliged, gentlemen, by the kindness toward mo, 
which has prompted this visit from the Governor, the Presidential 
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Electors of Kentucky, and soqio of my fellow^'-citizens in private 
life. And I thank yon sir (Mr. Uiidcnvood), their organ on this 
occasion, for the feeling anti eloquent address which yon have 
just done me the honor to deliver. I am under the greatest 
obligations to the people of Kentiickjr. During more than forty 
years of my life they have demonstrated their confidence and 
afleetioii toward me in every variety of form. This last and 
crowning evidence of their long and faithful attachment, exliih- 
ited in the vote which, in their behalf, you gave yesterday at 
the seat of the State Government, as the Electoral College of 
Kentiiclcy, fills me with overflowing gratitude. But I should, 
fail to express the feelings of my heart, if I did not also ofler my 
profound and grateful acknowledgments to the other Stales 
which have united with Kentucky in the endeavor to elect me 
to the chief magistracy of the Union, and to the million and 
a qiiaiter of freemen, embracing so much virtue, intelligence, 
and patriotism, who, wherever residing, have directed strenuous 
and onthusinstie exertions to the same objeetK 

“Their eftbrt has been unavailing, and the issue of tlie elec- 
tion has not corresponded with their anxious hoiies and confident 
expectations. You have, sir, assigned some of the causes whicli 
you siiiiposo have occasioned the result. I will not trust myself 
to speak of them. My duty is that of perfect submission to an 
event wliich is now irrevocable. 

“ I will not aflcct indifference to the personal concern I hod 
111 the political contest just terminated : but, unless I am greatly 
solf-decoivcd, the principal attraction to me of the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States arose out of the cherished hope that I 
might be an humble insivnnient in the liands of Providence to 
accomplish public good. I des ir e d to see the former purity of 
restored, and to see dangers and evils 
wlncii I siiiceieTy bclioved’ ctt'cOffipnssed it, averted and remedied. 

I was anxious that the policy of the country, especially in the 
great department of domestic labor and industry, should bu fixed 
and stable, and that all might know how to regulate and accom- 
modate their eoiuluct. And, fully convinced of iho wisdom of 
the public measures, which you liave enumerated, I hoped to 

live to witness, and to contribute to, their adoption and establish- 
ment. 


It Has ooeii 


The 


“So far as. resjxjcts any official agency of mine, 
otherwise decreed, and I bow respectfully to the decree, 
future course of the government is altogether unknown, and 
wrapped in painful uncertainty. 1 shall not do the new adminis- 
tration the injustice of condemning it in advance. On the con- 
trary I earnestly desire that, enlightened by its own reflections, 
and by a deliberate review of all the great interests of tho c oim- 
tiy, and prompted by public opinion, the benefit may yet be 
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secured of the practical execution of those principles .and meas- 
ures for which we have honestly contended ; tliat peace and 
honor may be preserved ; and that this young but great nation 
may lie rendered harmonious, prosperous, and powerful. 

“We are not without consolations under the event which lias 
hapjieiied. The Whig party has fully and fairly exhibited to 
the country tlie principles and measures wliich it believed best 
adapted to secure our liberties and promote the' common welfare. 
It has made, in their support, constant and urgent appeal.s to the 
reason and judgment of tho people. For myself, I have the 
satisfaction to know that I have escaped a great and fearful 
responsibility; and tliat, during the whole canvass, I have done 
nbtliing inconsistent with the diotates of tho purest honor. No 
mortal man is aulhorized to say that I held out to him the prom- 
ise of any ofTico or appointment whatever. 

“What now is tho duty of the Wiiig party? I vonlurc to 
express an opinion with the greatest dilfidoncc. Tho fiUnro is 
, enveloped in a vail impenetrable by human eyes. I can not 
contemplate it without feelings of great discouragement. lJut I 
know of only one safe rule in all tho vicissitudes of liiunan 
life, public mid private, and that is, consciontionsly to satisfy 
oiu’sclvos of what is right, and firmly and undeviatingly to pur- 
sue it, under all trials and circumslancos, confiding in tho Groat 
Ilulei of the universe for ultimate succos-s. Tiio Whigs aro 
deliberately convinced of llic trutli and wisdom of tho prin- 
ciples and measures wliicli they have e.spousod. It sooms, ihero- 
fore, to mo, that llicy slioukl persevere in contending for thorn; 
and that, adhering to their sojiarate and distinct organization, 
they should treat all who have got the good of llioir country in 
view with respect and symimtliy, and invito their co-opomtion 
in securing the patriotic objects which it 1ms boon their aim and 
purpose to accomplish. 

“ I heartily thank you, sir, for your friendly wishe.s for my 
happiness, in the retirement which henceforward bo-st becomos 
me. Here I hope to enjoy poacc and tranquillity, sooking faith- 
fully to perform, in the walks of private life, whatever duties 
may yet appertain to me. And I shall nevor cease, wliilu life 
remains, to look, with lively interest and deep solicitudo, upon 
the movement and opemtions of our free system of government, 
and to hope that, under tho smiles of an all-wise Provideaco, our 
Republic may be ever just, honorable, prosperous and great." 

But if Mr. Olay was moved, how much more the assemlilage 
of friends before him, when they looked on his form and face, 
thought of his character and history, remomberod his public 
services, his long-tried fidelity to his friends and to the nation, 
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liis nni'ivalefl and uncompromising advocacy of truth and right 
his piirliainentury eloquence and achievements, his cxcculiv{ 
talents, his social qualities, liis deferential manner toward al 
wortliy of his respect, his courtesy and miallectecl kindness 
and saw before them the great rejected, and heard Ijini 
say, in subdued tones and with diflicnit utterance, in such cir- 
cumstances, and on such an occasion, “ I thanlc yon, gnnllo- 
meii” — how could they fail to bo moved ? There was not n 
nor a youth, nor a boy tlicrc, that did not weep ns the 
heart pom-s out its grief on the most painful events of life. 
Men leaning on a cannon, or with sword in belt, with hearts 
strong to fight the battles of their country, if need be, stood 
tliero with streaming eyes, because of the wrongs done to tlioir 
chieftain. All knew that he was defeated by francl, as shown 
in chapter xviii. vol. ii. They parted, and went to thoir Imnios 
in soiTow. Wo would rather liavc failed to witness the ])ag()unt 
of a conquering hero returning from liis battles, amid the deafen- 
ing acclamations of a whole people, the ringing of bells, and 
the roar of artillery, than to have been absent from the scene at 
iVslilaud above described. 


The author of these pages spent the winter of 1844-45 at 
Lexington, in daily communication with Mr. Olay, while in 
quest of materials for the first two volumes of this work, and 
had frequent oppoitunities to witness Die proofs of alluction 
lendercd to Hr. Clay, not unlike those above described, by the 
people of Lexington, by pilgrims to Ashland from various parts 
of the country, some very remote, and by letters, with whi.di 
every day’s mail was burdened, some brief extracts from which 
are given in chapter xix. vol. ii., and numorous letters in full 
ot a like character, will be found in diaptor xii. vol iv ’ 
Mdnch IS devoted to Mr. Clay’s Pnvate Corrospondance, It 
was m view of these marks of affection that Mr. Olay says, in a 
letter of the 25th of April, 1845 : ^ ’ 


nf hnn been, in spile of unexpected discornfituros, the ol)icct 
of honors and of compliments usually rendered only irE 
1 ■ successful and victorious in tlic groat onterprisL of man 

warmest regard and =>trongeat\dendshii" ar.dlX’.K 
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of tlio election, would fill a volume. I liavo boon quite i\h unicli 
if not more, alfoctcd by them limn I was by any (lisaj>])i)iiil[iuiut 
of personal interest of my own in ihe event of lluj eont(!.sl.'' 

Ordinarily, as all the Avorld knows, tlio political (h'fciit of a 
public man, is the end of his story, and the ninl of public ic”;ii'(l. 
He must have some strong marks of cliariicler to rfstuiii a pliicn 
in history. But when the inslincl.s of a wide piildie, oC niaii- 
kind, render invohmtaiy homage to a spirit Unit ba.s Iiimui anmiig 
them, to a genius that has made an inipressieii upon thtiui, tlio 
man that has excited such oliservalion, can not Im of an ordi- 
nary character. If VVashingloii was adored, Mr. Oiiiy was 
beloved. Washington gained supremacy over (he niiiid of iimu 
as a minister from heaven, sent on a special emh«.s,sy, I hs nover 
stooped to bo an equal of tho.so around him. lio eoiild not 
stoop. His great mission wa,s in an elevated sjjiujro, and ho 
would have failed if ho had descendod to a common level. Jfis 
position was ever high, and forever heing lifted up. Ilislollow- 
meii could not bnt regard bim a.s a superhtr being, and ihei'o- 
foro ho was revered. Washington W{iK.v(mt to n(dMev<» ihe (Vec- 
dom of his country.. It was Mr. Clay's inis.sion to vindinUc it ' 
Mr. Olay was ail human. His iVai Kies— for none will deny 
that ho had them— were human. But hi.s luHtcu' iusiiiieis wore 
over m the ascendant. Ho was a man of gmnin.s. ami genius 
always oversteps the ordinary law.s of hininuiiiy. lljs liuumn 
hulings always kept him in .synii««tliy with tlioso !d)ntit 
him, at the samo time that his goniu.s advised liim of ids 
own superiority— a superiority the very uKribnhi.s of wliieii 
always suppressed and held in chock ollcnsive disi.IayH Mi' 

It was a part of hm genius to ho deforontiai, re.HpoctfuI. (Uiiirt- 
eous-and such courtesy as man is mrely oudowod .Wih-,! 

aZ iZ. ni™' ‘^^■y *ioart, and eaptivui..s the 

aflLctions of those on whom it is bestowed. It ^YMM<■.mi^en|)y i|m 

All saw and felt tliat he was a man of like j>as.sinn.s and fo.din ga 

and Ins fnends, but his hcait always uddro.s.sod il.soJf to thnh 
beaits, as the face of man reflects itsolf from iim mii-ror l, r 
which he stands. And Mr. Clay was 

piivate. That same doferonco and courtesy which gaiuod ihn 

hea.t of a fnend, and having gained i, novo" ios. 1, S To 
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same insinuating, captivating influence, in a wide swoop over 
tlio piilflic mind. If flll could not see and hear, each for liim- 
sclf, all could read ; and IVIr. Olay’s words reported, jn'odiiood 
the same effect, though le^ in degree, as his words addrossod to 
the ear. They came from a deep conviction, and carried con- 
viction with them. And besides all this, there is always a con- 
tagion of inflaonce in such a man’s character which goes hoforo 
his personal presence, and spreads out like the ripples of the 
glassy surface of a lake, in which a stone has boon cast, till 
they gently touch the entire surrounding border. The nature 
of man is like the world of nature around him, every ])art of 
which has its relations to other parts. It is the same in the 
advent of a superior genius. His relations aro vast, cxlciuliiig 
over the entire surface of society, and his influence can not be 
limited. 

The following oloquont tribute to Mr. Olay, by the Hon. 
Tltomas L. Clingman, of Norlli Carolina, in a .speech in the 
House of Representatives, M.arch 7, 18'14, seven years Ixiforo 
BIr. Olay’s death, is pertinent hero, as one of tiio many brief 
descriptions of Iiis character to be found on record : 


“To the fertile genitis, vast sagacity, and largo patriotism of 
Tiiemistocles, Henry Clay has added the justice of his rival, 
Aristides, the frankness of Cato, llic daring of Cmm\ the olo- 
qneucG of Tiilly. He never failed a friond or fled a foe. When 
the storm was wildest his voice lias been hoard loudo.st. Wlion 
the battle was holiest ho has ever stood in the front of tlio 
column. His path has led him tlirough many a di/licnlty and 
danger. At times he might have complained of iiigmtitiido and 
obloquy. Once it seemed as if he was destined to go down to 
his grave with a cloud on liis fame. 

“ But, for all this, he never swerved or hesitated for a luomoiU 
in Ins ouwaifl course. Ever bearing a high heart under advors- 
ity, he has ^ ood erect iii die darkest hours of the Republic, and 
kept ahve the spirit of liberty and of resistance to tyranny and 
oppression Many oftho.se who stood with him at the outset 

Sfhe l 


' Pftithfnl round 

Among tie failliless * * 

# * * * unmoved, 

Uns ifikon, unsedueed, untei'rified. . 

His loyalty lio fcepti bis lovo, his Konl, 

Nor number nor example with him \mufrhl. 

50 sworvo from tmtl, or ohango hta ooosK oUni' " 
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The folloAving graphic skolcli of “tho porsoiml (iudowhUMUs” 
of Mr. Olay, from the “ Louisville Journal,” jioiuliiig Iho I’nisi- 
clential campaign of 1844, is worthy of a placK^ Iioro. Jl is no 
small praise to the press of oiir country, that in its lanmmui 
emissions it shonkl present such articles.' lint, in this cast?, it 
was doubtless the theme that in.spirod the writer : 

“Mr. Olay is an honest nmii; he is n fair-d«\‘iliiig niaii ; liojs 
a true man ; he is a man who believes in his own priiir.iplc.s, 
who follows his oAvn convictions, \vho avow.s lits stinliiiKUils, 
and acts on them; who jujvci* de.smle(l a fricnnl ; who was 
never deterred from his purpose; who was ncvin' waliauif! froni 
what he undertook to do. Ho is a man of faith, in llio largenl 
sense of the word. No man has ever h<;ou mens .siworely tried 
in public life, in this country, tlian Mr. Clay j ami no niiiik over 
exhibited a more sublime manhood in the cliame.lov o/’ Inis!- 
worthincss. * * Lot him he right, or let him bn wrong, 

ho will do what hh says. he ^ * * * Ihj has yrnat 

^orcG.^fjyillj^nncl’^gh courngo. * * * lofty 

solfrclianco, that noble strength of character, that, iiifroikld pnv- 
suit of wliat one resolves to accomplisli, tlial ])(nver over ciiviim- 
stancos and over ujon, that mental and moral capju'.ily which 
enables a man to bear away the obstacles which ho (mo.onniin'n, 
that infjtinct of triumph in all that one vo.S(>lveH to elleot- .-.ilicuo 
are traits which Mr. Clay pos.sossos in a veay high (legrt'm * 

Mr. Clay is generous and wise, as well as tirni and full (d’ enn- 
vicLion. Such a man soein.s as if he had two souls: oiio nil 
force and power, and the other all gentleness and trust, 

The m ost roniarknhlo inontal pndowimnil of Mr, Olay vs A/.s, 
£.mdnonacnse._ If wo except Jlenjaniiii l-’raiikiin, Im ts the mold 
sagacious man this country has ever ]>roducod. llis kiiowloilgcj 
of ..seems ^ tlio , fosiilt of exporiouco. 

# * * His fame as an orator is worl(l-wid(5. llnl; wlnil is llio 
oratory of thoso great discourses? No flnwors of rhelorit! adorn 
them. No vast fund of acqnifcd oriKlilion. Mr. Clay liiiidly 
ever quotes from books. No cliiboralo urgnmnntalions. WhuL 
then ? The grandeur of an intellect that hvoius to iHirceivo tnilli 
mtuitively, united to a pathos fonreiit us that <tf 1 )(Jiriostfii!ii(‘s. 

* * If wo wanted a granmiarinn, in the uuciciit son.su of 
the word, we would lake Mr Callionn ; if wo wanted ihct clear- 
est demonstration of a given propcwilion, wo wotild hav(j inmo 
but Webster; if we desired the aid of ull tlmt is rich, full, aiul 
overwhelming in true eloquence, Preston is llio umii; if wo 
needed the clearest, purest, and most bouullful udvociicy of 
all right and noble things, Orittondoii is tho living iiuhIoI ; hut, 

at.jye desire to. JarQw...the-.. truth, -to. bo.. taught, thu right, to ho 
JiQ-Ph-h’ojjx .delusion, .tQ_.bfi.setJn .tlip way hi wJiicli ^y'o ought lo 
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walk for onu GOimtry’s good, and to lie supported in llie noblo 
race, llicn Henry Clay is the true guide; and it is iioarly the 
same whether the lesson be given from the lialls of (^‘nngroKS 
or from the shades of Ashland. Call it as you will, avo (oill it 
comymn sense, under the guidance of an inlelicot by the .sido 
of which few that have existed could .stand as rivals. 

“ ]\Ir. Clay has been, on all oecasioms, for inuirly half a con- 
tury, wholly invincible, whenever he ha.s bc(3u called to act on 
any tlieator where he could hold personal inlciwicws with ail the 
other actors. At the bar, in popular assemhlios, in both bouses 
of Congress, who Avas ever with him Iiabiiiially that did not 
feel the power of his bewitching indnence, or fall in opijii com- 
bat beforc his irresistible might? Many of the ablest men of 
the ago have struggled, toe to too, against him on every theater 
whevo ho has ever acted. Which one of them all failed to he over- 
mastered ? Many ol the noblest spirits this country has jjro- 
diieod have lived on terms of constant friendly intercoiir.s(! Avitli 
him; and which one of them ev(5r exerted over Mr. Clay a 
tliousaudlh part of the influence that Mr. Clay did over him? 
Who ever suspected him of being led by other men ? JN(», this 
IS, a man to lead, not to be liimself guided l)y olljor ininils.” 


It might seem partial to borrow two sucii brief doscri])tii)iis 
of Sir. Clay’s character as the above, given wiiile lie Avas Jiving, 
AvliGU the press of the country for the last forty yeaLS teems 
with similar pictures, by eminent men, and in clixiiieiit 
both of prose and poetry, which, if collected, would sAvell oiU 
uumoroiTS volumes. But our ohjcct is history, not eidngy. In 
resuming a task ten ycar.s laid hy, wticn t!ic subject of our story 
IS three years in his grave, Avith a memory Avliich only grows , 
more lialloAved as it Joses its froslihcss, we might, itorhaps, ho 
pardoned for a brief expression of our admiration of liis ciiauic- 
ter. Doubtless Ave shall oft betray it, in the progress of this 
volume, as new developments of the same tried cliaiaclor aro 
unfolded, Avhen the mind, the- ixitriolism, the wi.sdom of tho 
mail tail not, though liis body fail; Avhoro tho virtnos of (ho 
soul rise and shine with greater luster, in proportion as tho bodily 
faculties droop, and give token of approaching dissoluLion. 


It AVill be soniGAvliat indispensable, as we think, to a right un- 
derstaiidiiig of some of the .future parts of this volume, that tho 
reader should have before him, as a subject of roferoneo, Avlmt 
has alAvays been called Mr. 01ay>s Maleigk Loiter, We, tliore- 
reie, give the mam body of it, dropping only one, though a con- 
siderable paragraph. It is as Moavs : • ' ^ 
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“to the editors op the national INTELLinENOER. 

“llAmoir, Api-il njfMi. 

Cjentlemrn — S nbKcnuejit to my dopartiiro from Asliland. in 
Decomlior Inst, T reocivod vnrions commiiniontions froni liopnlnr 
assemlilngos and private individuals, rcqiio.sling an exjii'ossion nf 
niy ojmiinn upon the qnoslioii of the amioxalioii of Texn.s to ilm 
United States. T have forchonic to reply to llicm, hoeniiso it 
was not very convenient, diirini? the proRrc.ss of my innriu'y. to 
do so, and for other reasons. I did not think it proper nnneces. 
savily to introduce at present a now olemont among the olln'r ex- 
citing subjects wliicli agitato an<l engross tlic pnhlic mind, '(’lie 
rejection of tlio overture of Texas, some years ago, to bi'eome 
annexed to tlic United States, liad met with general aeinii- 
esceuce. Nothing had since oceniTod materially to vary the iines- 
tioii. I had soon no evidence of a desire being ciiterlained, on 
the part of any consnlerablo portion of ilie American iinople, iliai 
iQxas shoiild^ hecomo an integral part of llic United Siai.N 
-Uunng my sojourn in Now Orleans, I had, indeed, hcon giiMillv 
anrpriscrl, by information which I received from Texas, Unit, in 
1 10 course of last fall, a voluntary overture had jirooccdod from 
the Lxccntivo of the United Slates, to the authorities of 'Pexas. 
to eoiidiide a treaty of annexation ; and that, in order In ovi'r- 
como lie ropngnaneo felt hy any of them to a negotiation i.i.o.i 
the subject, stiong, and as I holieved, erronoon.s reprosenintioitM 
had hoen made to ihoni of a stale of opinion in Uio Scnalo u|' 
the United States favorable to Die ralification of such a tivaly 
According to those representations, it had been ascorltiinod llmi 
a number of SonatoLs, varying from thirty-five to forly-two, ware 
i^endy to .sanction siich a treaty. I was aware, loo, that Imldoi'H 
of 1 oxas Iioiids and lexas scrip, and speculators in thorn, worn 
actively eMgagod in promoting the olijcct of nunexalion. Hlill 
I did not believe that any Exocullvo of tlio United States 
would vontnre upon so grave and momoiitous u proccodim*- ant 
only without any general manifostatio.r of public opinion in 
favoi of It, but HI direct opjiositiou to strong and decided ox- 
piessions of inibhc disapprobation. But it aiqiears that I was 
mistukeu. To the astonishment of the whole nation, we an. 
now nifoimed that a treaty of annexation has heen actually 
concluded, and is to he submitted to the Senate for its considm^ 

LtLiUll « 

T / "^1*® for my silence, thorefoi-o, no longer renmin and 

I feel It to bo my duty to present an exposition of my views and 
opinions upon the question, for what they may be wo 1^1, o 
pubhc consideration. I adopt this method asl>ei. g more , u- 

= comLunil^tJl 

“ I regret that I liave not the advantage of a view of the troatv 
Itself, so as to enable me to adapt, an elpressiou of my%S 
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to the actual conditions and stipulations which it contains. Not 
possessing that opportunity, I am constrained to treat the question 
according to what I presimie to he the terms of the treaty. If, 
witliont tlie loss of national character, witlioiit the hazard of 
lorcigii war, with the general concurrence of the nation, without 
any danger to the ijitegrity of the Union, and witliont giving an 
unreasonable price for Texas, the question of annexation were 
presented, it would appear in quite a dilferont light from that in 
■vvhiGlp 1 apprehend, it is now to be regarded. 

'fTlie United States acquired a title to Texas, extending, ns I 
helicye, to the Rio del Norte, hy the treaty of Louisiana. Thov 
ceded and relinquished that title to Spain by t(ie treaty of 1819 
by which the Sabine was suhstitnted for the Rio del Norte, as 
onr woslern bomidary. This treaty was negotiated under the 
admunstration of Mr. Monroe, and with the concniTonco of his 
Cabinet, of vjicli Messrs, aiiwford, Calhoun, and Wirt, being a 
majoiity, all Southern gentlemen, comjioscd a part. When llio 
treaty was hud before the House of Reprosonlatives, being a 

nwi- 1 ^^ J ex|>ro.sscd the opinion, which I then on- 

toitaincd, and still iiold, that Texas was sacrificed to tlie acqiii- 
su.on of Florida. Wo wanted Florida ; but I thought U S, 
iS of Hicvitnbiy tall into onr pos.sessiou ; tiiat the 

poll t of a few ycar.s, sooner or later, was of no sort of conse- 
quence , and that, in giving five millions of dollars, and Texas 
for It, we gave more than a just equivalent. But:, if we made a 

ni'ilf of Texas, wo ought to take care not to 

make too great a sacrifice m the attempt to reacquire it. Mv 
opinion of the +Ky., irtir. .,.1 ^ 



■ n — yiiuut, me lino oi tiio aa nno 

was lecogmzed by ns. as onr boundary, in nogotintions botli 
with Spam and Mexico, after Mexico became iiiuS m m 

s:r,: •» ^ “o 

hnl L. thence to the Pacific Ocean. Wo 

had till s fair y nhenated our title to Texas by solemn natioinl 

la th .iml mitional honor. It is, therefore, perfectly idle an 1 

'o talk of resuming Lr title to 

nat tlian bpain can resume Florida; France Lonisin)i') n,. 

Brnum the thirteen colonies now composing a part of the tJnitod 

Diiring the adniinistration of Mr. Adams, Mr. Poinsett Min- 
that hts teasotr for not matang it was, that he know tho pmSS 
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wns wholly impracticable, niul that he was porsiindccl, if ho maili? 
the overture, it would liave no other effect than to nsjj^nu'fKu 
irritations, already existing, upon matters of difTcicnco hiilwjitui 
the two countries. 

The events which have since transpired in Texas, nrn well 
known. Elbe revoUed against the government of Mexico, flow 
to arms, and finally foiiglit and won the memorahlo hattlo of 
San Jacinto, annihilating a Mexican army, and rnnlcing a ciiplivo 
of tlie Mexican President. The signal success of that I'ovolii- 
tion was greatly aided, if not wliolly achieved, i)y citixcniH nf 
tile United States, who had migrated to Texas. Tlio.so siio 
CGsses, if they could not always he prevented by tlio govnrii- 
ment of tlio United States, were furnished in a mamior, and to fui 
extent, which brougJit upon ns some national roproaoli in tliii 
eyes of an impai'tial world. And, in my opinion, llioy iinposu 
on ns the oldigation of scrnpnloualy avoiding the inijnUfUioii of 
having instigated and aided the revolution, with thn nltiiimtu 
view of territorial aggrandizement. After the hattlo of Sun .Tii- 
cinto, the United States recognized the indepeutleuco of Tcixns, 
in conformity with the principle and practice which liavo uhviiyn 
IR'ovailod in tlioir councils of recognizing tlio govciriiniuitL dv. 
facto, without regarding the qtiestioa da jure. Tinit numg- 
iiition did not adoct or im|)air the rights of Miixico, or olmiign 
the relations which existed hctwcoii her and Texas. Slio, on 
the contrai’jr, has preserved all Iim* rights, and has contiimod tii 
assort, and so far as I know, still asserts, her riglit to nainon 
io.yis to ohodiencG, as a jwirt of tlio republic of Mt)xi(U). Ac- 
cording to late intelligence, it is probable that she has 
Jipoii a temporary suspension of hostililio.s ; but, if tim't 1ms' 
been dmie, I presume it is with the purpose, upon tlu^ turmina- 
tion of the armistice, of renewing tho war, and onforeing hoi 
riglitfl, as she considers them. 


“ 1 his narrative shows llie prc.scnt actual condition of Toxns, 
so tar as I have information about it. If it ho correct, MtsximI 
ha.s not abandonod,. but perseveres in the assertion of hor rlidils 
by actual force of arms, which, if susponded, arc inlendcal to ho 
renewed. Under these circumstances, if the govorunumt of tho 
United States were to actpiiro Texas, it would ucciniro aloi|l^ 
with It all the incumlnances which Texas is under, au<l uinouK 
Uiem tlie actual or suspended war between Mexico and M'oxa.'T 
Ot lhat consequence tlierc can not be a doubt. Aimcxalion and 
war with Mexico are identical. Now, for one, J oortainly 
am not willing to involve this country iu a foreign war for Mm 
object of acquiring Texas. I know there are those who rogard 
such a waivwith mdillerence, .and as a triaing affair, on account 
of_ the Aveakness of Mexico, and her inability to inflict scriou.s 
injury upon this country. But I do not look upon it thus liglul v 
I regard all wars as great- calamities, to bo avoided, if possible, 
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y. Vy fi.u the United States most need, arc union, noaec and 

Cn a powcr^;::jd 

inducing ns to engage in nr to 

tliosh'nn^ A ‘!’‘® <'<'>'"fty.t0W£ird the Avenk ns townvrt 

of liio untf '• '™" ‘ f "'ith tlio tliiviiity 

i uZ TZ’'"f i .','• <lisitono,-nble, to inflict 

It ujioii a powerfnl than upon a weak foreign nation Have wn 

.S:?i.y vessels, X Z 

aninoiity and (lag of Mexico, would not prey upon oiir dofon‘ie- 

m evorv'nir. f {l*c Pacific Ocean, and 

hand dL<j ocean? What commerce, on the oilier 

ga •11111^0,,'!? e'" “'' '"''“""''‘y Co'’ ""!• lassos, or tho 

^alKiiitiy and cntorprise of oiir countrymen ? 'This view of tiio 

S a s Urir- to tho United 

btatLs and Mexico as the only hclligcrenis. 3 hu, Imvo we aiiv 

Mexico would obtain no aliios ammnv the 
g a European powers? Suppose any .such powers, iS.s of 
o n ] icicasiiig greatness, and di.sposod to chcolc our growth and 

IT "• of Mexico, Tn n!e Z 

oZom am/ J? belligerents pre.scnl themselves to Chris- 

tcnclom and tlie enligluoncd world? “Wo have heen soriondv 

iiioidinatc spii-it of territorial aggraiulizcmeiu^ 

and, withone admitting the justice of the charSrit m st e 
tlmTait^Ztr acquisitions of territory witiii 

hoi,fl.ss to 

comioetod wiUi ihc United States, and to nreven the 
Uto eahet"of“'^ slavery ftom the. United States, rvhat wonld ho 

‘‘Assuming that the annexation of Texas is war with Moxioo 

rr ''*"4 ^ 

deigning to consult Coiigi'ess, to wS'^Tthe n"" 
belongs cxclnsdvoly the po^i-er 'ord^tortogAi:.,;,''^ Oonstnntton, 
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to it, embracing the terms and conditions upon whicli annexation 
is proposed. I do not think that Texas ought to he received 
into the Union, as an integral part of it, in decided opiiesitioit to 
tile wislies of a considemblc and respectable portion of the Con- 
federacy. I_ think it far niore wise and important to compose 
and harmonize the present Confederacy, than to introduce a now 
element of discord and distraction into it. In my humble opinion 
it should he the constant and earnest endeavor of American states- 
men to eradicate prejudices, to cultivate and foster concord, and 
to produce general contentment among all parts of onr Confeder- 
acy. And true wisdom, it seems to me, points to the duty of 
rendering its present mombcLS happy, prosperous, and satisfied 
with each other, rather than to attempt to introduce alien niom- 
hors, against the common consent, and with the certainty of 
deep dissatisfaction. Mr. .ToJlersou expressed the opinion, and 
others believed, that it never was in the conlomjilation of tho 
framers of tho Constitnliou to tidd foreign territory to tho Con- 
federacy, out of which now slates were to bo formed. The ac- 
quisition of Louisiana and Florida may bo defended upon tho 
peculiar ground of tho relation in which they stood to tlio Stales 
of the union. After they wero admitted wo might well pause 
u while, people our vast wastes, develop our resources, praparo 
the means of defoudiug what we possess, and augment our 
strength, power, and greatness. If hereafter further lorritory 
sIioLild be wauled for an increased population, wc need entortuin 
iio approhciisiona but that it will he acipiircd by means, it is to 
be hoped, fair, honorable, and constitutional. 

" to disguiso that there are those who espouse, 

■who oppose tho nmio.xatiou of Tcxa.s, upon tho ground 
or tliG iiiliuonco which it would, exert, in tho balaiioo of political 
power, betw.eon two .great, sections of llio Union.. I conooivo 
that no motive for tho acquisition of foreign territory would bo - 
more, unfortunatp, or pregnant with more fatal cousequoneos, 
than that of obtaining it for tho purpose of slrongihoniug oiio 
part against another part of the common Confederacy. Such a 
principle, put into practical operation, would menace tlio oxist- 
enco, It It did not certainly sow the seeds of tho dissolution, of 
the Union. It would bo to proclaim to tlio world an iiisatiublo 
and iinqucucliablo thirst for foreign conquest or acquisition of 
Icrritoiy. I or if to-day Texas bo acquired to strengthen ono 
part 01 the Oonfedorncy, to-morrow Canada may ho roriuirGd to 
add strength to another. And, after that might have boon ob- 
tained, still other and further acquisitions' would hcconio neces- 
sary to equalize and adjust the balance of political power. Fi- 
nally, in the progress of this spirit of universal dominion, the 
part ol the Conlederacy which is now weakest would find itself 
still weaker from tho impossibility of scouring new theaters for 
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those peculiar institutions which it is charged with being de-' 
siroiis to extend. 

“But would Texas ultimately really add sticngtli to that 
wliicii is now considered the weakest part of the Confederacy ? 
If my information be correct, it would not. According to that, 
the territory of Texas is susceptible of division into fiv’-e States, 
of convenient size and fomi. Of these, two only would bo 
adapted to those peculiar institutions to which I have referred ; 
and the other three, lying west and north of San Antonio, being 
only adapted to farming and grazing purposes, from the nature 
of the soil, climate, and productions, would not admit of those 
insiiiiitions. In the end, therefore, there would be two slave 
and three free States added to the Union. If this view of the 
soil and geography of Texas be correct, it miglit serve to dimin- 
ish the zeal botli of those who oppose and those who are urging 
annexation. 


“ Should Texas ho annexed to the Union, the United States 
will assume and become responsible for the debt of Texas, bo its 
amount what it may. What it is, I do not know certainly ; but 
tl)e least I liave seen it stated at, is thirteen millions of dollars. 
And this responsibility will exist whether there be a stipulation 
ill the treaty or not, expressly assuming the payment of the 
debt of Texas. For I suppose it to bo undeniable that if one 
nation becomes incorporated in another, all the del)ts, and obli- 
gations, and incumbrances, and wai-s of the incorporated nation, 
becomes the debts, and obligations, and incumbrances, and 
wars of the common nation created by the incorporation. 

“ If any Euroixtan nation entertains any ambitious designs 
upon Texas, such as that of colonizing her, or in any way sub- 
jugating her, £ should regard it as the imperative duty of the 
government of the United States to oppose to such designs the 
most firm and determined resistance, to the extent, if necessary, 
of. appealing to arms, to prevent the accomplishment of any such 
designs. The Executive of the United States ought to bo 
mlormed as to the aims and views of foreign powers with regard 
to iextis, and I presume that, if there be any of the excciition- 
abie character which I liave indicated, the Executive will di.s- 
closc to the co-ordinate departmont of the Government, if not to 
ttie public, the evidence of them. Prom what I have scon and 
heard 1 believe tlmt Great Britain has recently formally anti sol- 
emnly disavowed any such aims or purposes— has declared, that 
she IS desirous only of the indeixmdeuce of Texas, and that she 
has no intention to interfere in her. domestic institutions. If she 
has made si.ch disavowal and declaration, I presume they are in 
the possession of the Executive. 

“Although 1 have felt compelled, from the natiiro of the in- 
quiries addressed to me, to extend this communication to a much 
greater length than I would have wished. I conirl not dn incUnn 
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to the suhjectj and fairly and fully expose my own opinions, in 
a shorter space. In conclusion, they may be stated in a few 
words to be, that I consider the annexation of Texas, at this 
time, witliont the assent of Mexico, as a measure eomproniisinir 
lhf3 national character, involving 'ns certainly in a war will! 
Mexico, ]3robably with otlKjr foreign powers, dangerous to iIk^ 
integrity of tho Union, inexiTcdient in the present finaneial (aiii- 
dition of the country, and not called for by any general exjuvs- 
sioii of public opinion. 

“ I am, respectfully, youf obedient servant, 

“l-i: Clay.” 

There are many poiiits in this letter worthy of special noti(;(>, 
for their historical, prophetic, and stutosmuii-lilcc charactor. Jliit 
the pervading characteristic nmnhig tliroiigh every paragraph, 
and breathing in every line, is Mr. Olay’s stern honesty and iiii- 
bending integrity, both as a man and ns a statesman. It is clciir 
enough, in the opening of the letter, that he was roluctaiit Iti 
give credit to tho atrocious scheme of forcing Texas upon tlm 
Union, in the manner proposed ; and that ho was even nstoiUKhid, 
when he learned at Now Orleans that ibo Executive of tlii! 
United States [Mr. TyiorJ had not only deigned to make an 
overture of annexation to Texn.s — from whence thO' nvortiini 
should come, if made at all, under the circumstances — but that 
the President of the United Slates hud aetnuUy gone so far, in 
comiGctiou with' tho other party, as to have concluded on ilio 
form and terms of a treaty ol annexation, to bo submitted tn 
tile Senate of tho United States. An ovorlnve from Texas had 
previously been acted upon, and rejected. Tho nation actini- 
esced in that decision, and had slumbered on in quiet repose, iutd 
in a state of perfect unconsciousness, that the question was to bn 
sprung upon the American poo])lc by strategy, and that strategy 
originating in the breast of the national Executive. It could 
never, at this time, have been carried by open and fair means ; 
for that way had been tried; it must therefore be done by stuiret 
counsels, and by a secret mission to Texas. Tho Senate of the 
United. States was to be taken by surprise, and cai'ried by a mmi 
de main, before the public should have time to debate the qnostinu. 

Aware of the momentous character of such a transaction, 
nothing could be more shocking to Mr, Olay’s honest feelings. 
■Whatever might be tho conseqiienccs to himself, he resolved, if 
possible, to arrest this iniquitous proceeding, and ho sent to tho 
‘‘National Intelligencer” his Raleigh Letter. 
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Some iiitiy luivo llunif^lil llmt ihis wn.*: unwisn in Mr. (y'hy, 
and llutl dm <’-iid jirovnd il mi. Ii wnn rcicuiily lioiirNi ; .'nitl 
could any <nm, wlin cliiinmcl to MiidiTsliintl Mr. (lay's ^•lIar,lf'^^’l, 
n.'t|K!ol dml ho \V(Hild violalo his r«iiivi*-iioiis of rii;hl ( 'rnir, ]( 
is a(‘.)\ito\vlo(),‘(od, as Mr. (8ay |ii<'(iii’|<-i|, ihis inisiMiin invMhi il 
us ill a war with Mi'xioo; hiil. il issaiil liial war }:avM ns aiiofiii r 
wide lioll of lorriinry aorn.ss ihn I'onliniail, niiil il lutvo ns ( '.di- 
foriiia. Tins Mo.vio.an war, if is siitl, was |io|iiilar, atai ilio 
Ainorioan ]K) 0 ]>l<t aro ]irond of ihoir now ac((iiisiii>iiis. 'I'liis is 
liislory. 

IhiL wo liavo not doiio with diis (])i(-sliiiii until Iho nnii. o id' 


jiolmy and of rii<h(, indioalod hy Air, (lay, is •‘niisidonsi. 'Povn'i 
was suro to fall inio our Ia|i, wlioii llu- fnni sliould ho rip.-, ami 
wo (5ou)d huvo il fairly and honorahly; anti all liiai wo iioi|niii'il 
from Ahixioo hy iho war niiidit liavtt In-on Imiiidil, i'H- llii;i 
tiuu;, ior lo.ss ihan a inoi<*ty of iho oosi. nf dio war, not to spi-jik 

of tho {Icslriiolioii of huiiinii lifo hy (im war. iNo 

ono will <|ii(!slion for a niona-ni tlioM- (wo hypolliolioiil ooiwlii- 

Minus. \Vn had ^piimsl I slrolohm!^ |.i f.lio I'aoilto, iiiut 

Florida, iiy troaly .sii|Milalion.s, and at u roasoiiahlo prioo. Wo 
had (Won hoii}dit Tnxas oiioo, and parlod wilh il, lu; jihowti iti 
Mr. (day’.s lollor; and Iho wlndo n| INorili Ainoiiou was liol'tno 
UH, for tho sinno p(Mioofnl aniidtaiion, as fn:.i as wo ini}dil havo 
oorasiuii (or it. 'I’lnsn! waft no call, tin ncoa.sinn, no jmsiiildo jii'.l ■ 
iiioiition of war, hlood.shod, and violmau', to oM.-nd onv iloniaiii. 
It was only a <|ii(>stion of Unio. It was our th'stiny to lauapior, 
us fur as wo nii(>ht dosiiv, hy poaoo anti liphl ; ami ihai was liio 
policy and dn^ ohjoct of Mr. (day. 


Hut Mr. Tyh-r, (ho uotinj? IVoMdonl of ila- I'niiod .Si;,i,.s-, hail 
hetrayod tho parly dial ruisi-d him (o powor, dosnlod ihoir prm. 

and in dio ajpmy of his cimooni and ,;|rili! to hi- oh-. -(mi 
teident, liion-ht it noootts/ny to onaol soino i'noiil nut/, d'-Fni 
to foist IiiiiMdr inln that plan., and ho dovisrd iho nlrorio,,.’. 
schomo Umt i.s dopiotod in da; forinor part of Mr. Huy’-i l.aior, 
" lo the aKtonishmonl of dio wholo naiion,'' .s-tys Mr ( 'lay " wr- 
urn now inforntod timl a troaly of annov.iion lias hn-u aolnallv 
coiiclndod, and is to las wihinitlnl (o da- Honan- Ihj it-i oon-dd.-r-. 

UtlOll.” 


<!isKU 1«, llmi ilior,, u,,,,,,, , 

POBII, Iho ttiiiiomiioii of Toxiis, on ih,, ,.,oui„l of U,,. iuilu, 
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■which it -would exert in the balance of political power, between 
two great sections of the Union;” that is, between llic North 
and South, between the free and the slave States, This move- 
ment of Mr. Tyler, then acting Tresidont, was a bid for South- 
ern support in iho nomination just about to be made for Presi- 
dent of the United Slates. The geueralljolicf in the slave States 
was, tiiat the annexation of Texas would be so far an extension 
of the area of slavery — and it was certainly a vast area in pros- 
pect. To admit this element of strife, for a balance of political 
power, between tlic free and the slave States, Mr. Clay justly re- 
garded as fearfully portentous, because no one could calculate on 
its termination, but all might justly apprehend its increaso and 
aggravation, once begun. Mr. Clay, therefore, desired to scotch 
the serpent in his first move. 

But the bid for the South had boon made, and the price was 
regarded as a tempting one. It did not avail, however, for Mr. 
Tyler, to secure his nomination ; though ho was in fact nomi- 
nated l)y a small band of his own ofiicials, -which made the alTaii' 
ridiculous in the eyes of the nation. It is the doom of all trait- 
ors to 1)0 despised, and to full under the universal contem])t of 
mankind. So was it with John Tyler. As Governor Davis, of 
Masaaoluisctts, afterward Senator of the United Stales, com- 
monly called “ Honest John,” for his exemplary probity, politi- 
cal as well as sociaf, says, in a letter to Mr. Clay, found in llio 
fourth volume of this work : “ Corruption and Tyler, and Tylor 
and corruption, will stick togethor, as long ns Outalino and 
treason.” 

But James IC. Polk, of Tennessee, received the nomination as 
the Democratic candidate for the Ih'osidency, and was declared 
elected, as we have before had occasion to notice. Mr. Clay 
was the opposing candidate of the Whig j)arty, and was defeated 
in the manner which we have also noticed. 

Mr. Tyler, the acting President, although ho failed in the 
nomination, which ho sought so assiduously, and at the expcn.so 
of his character as a'public oflicer, had no motive for treading 
back in the steps he had taken for the annoxalion of Texas. 
Having justly exposed himself to the reprobation of the Wliig 
party, who had raised him to power, ho hated them in turn, and 
could not love Mr. Olay, who was their chief, and who had given 
him such a rebuke in his Raleigh hditer. In sheer revenge, 
therefore, on the Whig party, and on Mr. Olay, as well as to 

s 
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maintain his consistency, having gone so far in the matter of 
annexation, he still pursued that object, with all his energy ns a 
man — not very great — and with all his influence as chief magis- 
trate of the nation. Mr. Clay, in his letter, had frightened Mr. 
Tyler from any further eflbrt to accomplish this object by the 
treaty-making power. Mr. Polk was declared President elect; 
and for the same reasons which had actuated Mr. Tyler in orig- 
inating this movement, he also desired to accomplisii the snino 
end. Mr. Tyler, therefore, os acting President, and Mr. Pollc as 
President elect, held mxUual counsel, and acted in concert, for 
the annexation of Texas. Both were in a position to operate on 
the two Houses of Congress — Mr. l^ollc especially, ns the Presi- 
dent elect, from wliom favor might be obtained during his ad- 
ministration. It was resolved, therefore, to sail round tho treaty- 
making power, and annex Texas by a joint resolution of the two 
Houses, whicli was consummated the last night of Blr. Tyler’s 
administration. Thus Texas, national dishonor, and war with 
Mexico, were annexed to the United States, at the moment wiicii 
Mr. Tyler went out and Blr. Pollc came in, by tlio mutual desire 
and efiorts of these two men. Tho nation had no voico in it, 
was not consulted. So for as the nation had expressed itself, 
wlien tile question ivas up on a former occasion, its voice \vi\s 
against the measure. But the Twenty-eighth Congress, tho ono at 
this time in session, was not elected with any such issue pending 
and yet this was tlie most important and most momentous stmi* 
ever taken by the United States. Wo do not call it a 
sanctioned by the American people ; for it was never submitted 
to the people. It was a step— a step taken by the nation, in 
the acts of Its Government. It is not the question, whether 
Texas should he annexed ; for that, we consider, was an inevit- 
able destiny. But It IS the time, the ma?mer, and the prijuiivka 
invo ved in the step ; and the co7isequcnccs, now past, and yet 
to come. The time was unseasonable ; the manner was forced ; 
the principles involved were a violation of good faith, and of 
public law; and the consequences are the natural product of 
™lencc. The pacific course pixiposed by Mr. Olay, ia liis 
(deigh Letter, -worn, m all probability, have brought Texas 
nto our fomily before this time, without our coming into col- 
lision wiUi Mexico. For Mexico was too weak even to fi^ 

doubtless have made peace long before this ; and thus we would 
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have annexed Texas, without war. And the rapid disoi<>niiiza-- 
tion of Mexico, and her constant need of money, would liavo 
placed any amount of her territory which wo might have wi.slied 
to buy, at our disposal — not less than what wo have acqniied by 
the war, at far less cost than the war, added to the piirchnsf. ef 
peace on the terms of the treaty. It is only by sncli considin'ii- 
tions, founded upon well-known facts and moral certainties, that 
we can properly appreciate this subject. By this means, wo 
know as well what would, in all probability, have happened, ])y 
regarding Mr. Clay’s counsels, as what has happened by disre- 
garding them. 

And what, in fact, is tlic latter alternative ? Precisely what 
Mr. Olay predicted. Wo had a war, which cost ns a lumdred 
millions of dollai-s and ten thousand men, not to speak of the 
cost of money and men, and loss of territory, to Mexico ; and 
all the responsibility of the Mexican losses lid at our door, lio- 
causo wo adopted the war by annexation. “Amioxtuiou and 
war with Mexico,” says Mr. Clay in Ids letter, “are identictil 
and so it jirovod. 

But we have not only had the wav and all its responsibilitioH, 
but tlmt more abiding, and if possible still more calamitous remiU 
of arraying the North against the South, the free States rigainst 
the slave States, in over aggravating forms, which Mr. Clay also 
predicted would come from annexation and war, brought about 
with liio motive of acquiring a political balaiico of powor, widoh 
■Mr. Clay said was not to bo disguised. Such a domestic strife, 
fomented by such a cause, ho predicted, avos not likely to have 
an dnd, and he distinctly oxprcs.sod his apprehension that it would 

only be aggravated by time. Such, wo' all knotv, has ^boon Iho 
fact. 

Again, Mr. Clay, in his letter, refers repeatedly to the opinion 
oi manlcind, of an enlightened world, as a irrovidcntial agency 
which no nation, hoivover powerful, can safely hold in contempt! 
This, he feared, Avould be against us, in such a course. Doubt- 
less It has been so. Wo are accused by the Avorlcl of Imvinir 
made tins war for temtorial aggrandizement, and it Avill be im- 
possible to do away ivith that impression. 

But the disturbance, of the principles, or ivhat mayfitly ho 
called the ynorah of Public Law, or of the Law of Nations, is 
one of the most important and most disastrous effects of the an- 
nexation of Texas, in the manner thereof. Although Mi-. Olay 
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did not dwell specifically on this point, it is evidently implied in 
his argument. 

Tile formation of the international code, commonly called 
Public LaAv, has been the work of many centuries, as the result 
of the experience and necessities of mankind in all ages of the 
world. It is properly a code of Public Morals between nations 
as individuals, in their relations to and intercourse witii each 
other, founded upon what have been conventionally regarded 
and settled as sound principles of right — of justice — the disturb- 
ance of which by any nation whatever, is not only a great re- 
proach to that nation in the eyes of the whole world, but a very 
great calamity, not to say crime, in tlie conduct of international 
relations. It is an assault on the recognized and established 
bulwarks of international civilization, and so far as it goes, it im- 
pairs their strength and cflicicncy. It is a treading back to- 
ward barbarism, or lawlessness, in iiitornutional rclatioii.s. 

And yet, it can not be denied that our treatment of Bloxico, in 
the annexation of Texas, was a breacli of l^ublic Law. Obsorvo 
Mr. Clay’s recognition of the rights of Mexico in the case ; and 
those riglits were determined by Public Law. In the annexaLimi 
of Texas, therefore, the United States incurred all the responsi- 
bility and reproach of violating and trampling under foot the 
established principles of Public Law involved in the case. 

If Mr. Clay had been a prophet, inspired by Heaven, ho could 
hardly have given a truer picture of future and contingent (jvoiUs, 
than is porhayed in his Raleigh Letter^ All that ho foretold in 
that letter, so far as the book of events has been opened, has 
come to pass. 
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Occupation of the Wintor of 1844-46. — Qonornl jAckson ami ius I’lii'ty. — Not a 
P arty of Principle. — ^'Pho Whig Parly. — Payiiiciit of Mr. Clny’a Debts by his 
Frioiitla.-— Silver' Vnso Preaontod by the Gold nud .Silver Ai'tUiins of Now York. 
— Stntiio of Hr. OIny ordorod by Ladies of Ulchmoiid. — Silver Vnso by Ladies 
of Tonnosscc.— Mr. Olay's Spoocli on vccoiving it, — Mx*. Clay at Now Orlonns 
and St. Louis. — His Speech at Now Orleans for Uio ramiahiiig Irisli. — Lott or of 
Tliniilcs from two Ivislimon. — ^Death of Colonol Henry Clay, and Gcnoi’al Taylor's 
Letter to Mr. Olay announoing thoand ovonL— Mi*. Olay’s IJaptimn and first 
Communion.— Letter from Pov. Mr. Berkley, Mr. Olay’s Pastor, on liis Cliristiau 
Olinvhcter. — ^Anoedoto to samo point. — Mr. Clay’s Visit to Oapo May, and Inter* 
view witli a Cominittoo from Now York, and Others.— Speeches.— llotiirn to 
Asbltiiul. 


Mn. Clay spent the winlor of 1844-’/l5 at Asliliiml, in llio 
bosom of his family, with an immenso correspondonco on liis 
hands, chiefly devoted by tlioso addressing liim, to the snbjoot 
of the great disappointment at tlio result of tlio Prcsidontial elec- 
tion of 1844. Extracts from this corrcspondoncc will bo found 
in the nineteenth chapter of the second volume of this work, and 
a series of entire letters on the same subject, in the twelfth chap- 
ter of the fourth volume, which was first publislicd niKler the 
title of the Private Coirespondencc of Heimj Clay. Tlio side 
of this correspondence addressed to Mr. Olay, was literally the 
pouring forth of a nation’s heart in grief for a public misfor- 
tune, and in despair for the future of the country. It was like a 
discomfiture in a great battle for a nation’s existence. A moiety 
■iof the people of the United States, endowed with nine lonlh.s of 
the intellect and intelligence of the nation, and with, pcrhnps, an 
equal proportion of its wealth, had hoped for full thirty years to 
see Henry Olay President of the United States. Ever since 
1825, the disastrous injduenco of the ‘‘ oreat conspiracy,” the 
history of which is given in the fourteenth chapter of tiio first 

political'fortunes 

lilfl a millstone. It was One of those fatalities lying in the path 
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of II {'mill, niiiii, 'wliit’li DO luitiiiiti Mii'ui'ily i Hithl c*', mimI nt> 
oji|iosln|( [low'or nvfil. 

(t<iii<'rn[ .fiM!hs<iii, liis inilil!i|-y (iiim*, un.'. jii' t (lir iii:iii In 
inako n ol'liis own, nol oji {>iiii<'i|'l>'''. I>ii> i j uiv 

thill (loll Id iiiii‘on)ino(lai<' lo u ruial waiii <0 y] 11 n' 1 1 i|i <. ( ii 1 1 - 

oral JiKilisoii hinisi'll’ wiisi nimli* r«(‘ mdo juafcini . Imi . i -ii u 
forcd iiT (dittnirloi'. Mo wiim ilonhiirss fiKlourtl u illi n in- li m 
dor ol' mil i liny Ittlonh 1)-^ hy liia l>i illiani vi>’ii>j v • v < 1 ih>< 

-lii'illslj (hrcos, oh (ho Sili ol' .hniiinry. I'or u Inoh Ju inilv 

niorilod, >111(1 hiis ni^vor wimli-ii ilio y.inlilndi’ no*! lioii.)i . > r ihr 
liatioi]. His fouffli ohiinii’irr niid iiidiiiMy luino wi o- ilii- hii<' 

■ oiiiiuiiiils wliioli DiJiilo liiiii Iho lioinl oh a j.aiiy lliai U oiild natin 
ally 1 )(! dii/.zlod with tho luiioi, xiid nov.-c wiili ih- 

loniioi', U was (ho moro nnoiliivnii-d pMiit.m (ii' i],, jc.,|i|,. 
wliiofi ho (lr<!W iirior liiiii. 'I'lio moM .•hani)>l.h’ •kii ijnniun -■( 
GoiK^nil .litckson’s clmr.-H'ior, in dio juirt ho non d jo i-iji -i Mi, 
<ylay, ill (fio " ( JioiH { ‘oiiN|.ii.'iry.“ i!i. (hill ho nlli.vvo.l luoi . h im 
hci ittijiosvd upon, and Ihal ho was niado (.. In li.-r.^ (lira Mi, ( ‘lav 
Am/ hnr|,-aiii(si will! iMr. Adams. (.1 um, Ins inilnmi in li.r 
of .Hojil'osi’lHntivoji, III iiudii' Air. Adnuis invMduii. il' Mi, \datir, 

Wild oivo him tho dofaiimoiK, imd ilms ml oil u. m. la! 

.hioksou iVom lln^ fhosHloiioy, who had dii- hodir ,i \ m(. mi [hr 
Klcflloral Oolloi^oM. Tho I'IIomIoi.iI VoI- ol' iMd) wa-, 1 that, 
m'nl .Inck.soti, H'l (or Air. Ada ms, M for A),, ('nuvfoi.l, .md d; 

hu- Mr. alt \M\\. Ily (ho ( ■onMuniio,,, h.y 

(ha first ihn-o, in iho lloiiM<ni' llopirM-Kiaiivo -, and ,Mi. 
Aclaimnvimotorlod. ft wnsthsiond .laoUson's int.aost I’o 
tliJil Hiioh a hiii-a.iiiii hofu'o.m iMr. A.hmis and Air. Chv w;, .,nadM 

» l'"'v.’rl'nl at.|..'al to iho symi.-iln., , ,.t Ih.i 

nation. Ha -pndossod m hl•l|oV(' ii, ami was ov.-r nloav. aid dir 
iin|ilji(.'(dil() ommiy of Air. (!hiy, 

,, l»'>'y "''■•i , (nr U Ini,!? hi„„ ,i,„ 

JarJami iiuily--m,i „ ,„„iy I,,,, ,, „„„„„| 

■A.I HIM, .11,1 wns i„ il,„ „, 

Ai„<„k,„„ ^ 

wl„,, liy iii,,„ii„ „| II iM,., A,l,„„, ,„„i Ai, , 

™ nl iiKiid, „„j,„„|y |V,„„ ,|„, 

am ,ut |,y i,,.,,,; 

11 til li,,,,i,l„„i,„l,.|,„.„„„ „(• 1^,^ 

not, I,,,, 1,1, 1. ,„,,ty . I 

■wm Umma Ju,ik«„.,-.s ,„,rty ; „,„i I 
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bo the opponent of Mr. Olay. Mr. Olny was a statesman ; Gen- 
eral Jackson was not a slatosman. If Mr. Clay was right in tho 
groat principles lie advocated for a national policy, General Jaek- 
soti was wrong, for he must always take the opposite side ; and 
inifortiinatcly for tho country, tho majority of the people went 
for General Jackson, but not for principlo. For many years, llio 
faith of the people in General Jackson was Giiliroly por.sonal, 

It was this peculiar origin of the party, the ruling elennnils of 
which were personal regard for Gonoral Jackson and opjJOsiLioii to 
Mr. Clay, that gave to it an niiuatimil, and wo miglit, })(!rlui])S, 
say, an un-AmcrIcan characlor. It was not ha.s(;d upon Ameri- 
can principles, but nj>on principles of party domination. What- 
ever would strengthen the ))ariy, ami kooj) it in power, was tho 
principlo of the jjarty j and General Jackson’s nmno was iho 
groat principle. But such a principlo could not last always, and 
in 1840 it broke down, by reason of the inisfortumss of tho coun- 
try, which had como upon it for adliorcnce to Uint ])riiniiplc. 

Through all this unfortunalo period, tho more intelligent and 
more discriminating parts of tho nation, m'Iio could not ho S(5- 
duced by tho eclat of military achievoincnts, into tho ninks of a 
party which had no j)riiiciplo hut faith in “ tho Old Horn,” fus 
General Jackson was culled, adhcr(Kl to tins |>rinciplcs of public 
policy advocated and expounded by Mr. Clay. They licllovud 
in tho.so ])i’iiiciplos, and waited ))alicnl!y for their tiiuinph. 

In 1840 they did triumph; and that was the lime when, if 
Mr. Clay had boon put at tho head of adairs, tho policy of tho 
country would have been fixed for fifty years, ihat is, forover ; 
for it could never be changed after that. But unforlniiutidy for 
the country, by the prevalepco of evil counsels, Mr, Clay was* 
not put in nomination. General Hariisoii died in, thirty days 
after he was inaugurated, Mr. Tyler bolrayod tho iKirly, and all 
was lost again to tlrose who believed in Mr. Clay’s principles, 
and Avho had trusted that the lime was come for thoir triunijih. 

But Mr. Clay was still alive, and in hi.s vigor, bravely doing 
battle for his principles in tho Senato of tho Uniloil Sltitcs, mul 
using all his endeavors to save tho nation from tho disa.slers of 
such a betrayal as it had encountered in the hatuls of Mr. Tyler, 
Inspired by his example, the jiarty of the ualioii adhering to his 
principles, still hoped on, till, in May, 1844, when Mr. Olay was 
nominated for the Presidency, they looked forward to victory 
under his banner. 
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Is it, then, a subject of wonder, if, after having sli'iigglcd foj* 
twenty years against such misfortunes, and finding tlieinsolvos 
again overthrown, they should despair of the country, and ex- 
press their feelings of despondency, as they did, in corrosjiond- 
ence witli Mr. Clay, in tine winter of 1844-4/5 ? 

It was during this winter that Mr. Clay received that touch- 
ing testimonial of his fidelity and services to tiic nation which 
is certified in the letter of Blr. Tilford, President of the Northern 
Bank of Kentucky, to the author, page 44, vol. i,, and in Dr. 
Blercer's letter to Mr. Clay, page 527 of the Private CorrespoiuU 
ence, in the fourth volume of this work. ‘When it bccaino known, 
in the winter above named— not from Mr. Olay iiimsolf, but from 
other sources — -tliat he had become involved in pnCnniary troub- 
les by loaning his name, and that Ashland was mortgiigcd for 
a considerable 'sum of money, the friends of Mr. Clay, in various 
parts of the country, particularly at New Orleans, BaUimoro, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston came to liis rosciio, in so 
delicate a way, as shown in the letters above rcfeiTod to, that ho 
could not know who had done it. The struggles of Mr. Clay’s 
mind, in accepting such a favor, were very groat. TIoikio Dr. 
Meicei s advice: “Would it not bo nngractoiis to rojecL the 
friendly hand that is tendered, to mortify iliosc who are warmly 
attached to you, and to consult— shall 1 venture on iho word ?— 
your pride, at die expense of their feelings? My dear friend 
you must submit ; there is no remedy.” * 

The sura raised in tliis way has been staled at jtlK0,0()() 
That deposited in the Norihem Bank of Keiititeky, ns will l,o 
^seeu by Mr. Tilford’s letter above named, was |25,7(3(). By 
•this means, the mortgages on Ashland wore lifted, iind Mr (;iay 
was again placed in easy circnnistances, to the end of his .lays. 

It IS well known that Mr, Clay was always prudent and ceonora^ 
ica m Ins pnyato affaii-s, and not less gonorons in his chariik..s 
and hospitalities. It was fit that lie who liad done so iniioli for 
us country should be saved from peenniary cniliarrassmont, and 
be ^rnntted to go down to his grave, leaving Ashland to liis 
family, which, we believe, was their chief inhoritauoa-au 
late woit 1 , probably, not far from $100,000. If Mr. Ciny had 
pursued . rough life his profession as a llwyer and al^cah. in- ' 

S Ins at^a'taimod 

It 1 habits, and hia unrivaled success at iho liar, will doubt 

that ho might easily have left an estate to his family of not loL 
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than a million of dollars; and yet, in the Grtli year of his age, 
he was reduced to the verge of baiikriipley, and would liave 
been plunged into that gulf but for the cxtromoiy delicate and 
timely aid which he received, as above and elsewhere narrated 
in this work. The aullior was with Mr. Olay much during this 
trial — a singular trial, consisting in the struggles of his own 
mind about accepting this favor, which, indeed, he could not 
avoid, ns his debts were all paid, and the mortgages on his estate 
lifted, hy unseen and imrevcalcd hands. In speaking on the 
subject, the autlior several limes saw the tears start from Mr. 
Clay’s eyes, and ho was forced to turn a.side to conceal his own. 
Still, take it all in all, it was one of tlic ominont luxuries of the 
social condition of man, deinonslrating, that, if ' republics arc 
ungrateful, private friends are not always so. In this aflair, 
there was, doubtless, a mixture of personal regard for Mr. Olay, 
and of a sense of what the American people owed to liim, both 
of which, in tho hearts of those wlio contrived and accomplished 
this object, were equally creditable. 

It was in 1845 that the gold and silver artisans of New York 
presented to Mr. Clay, a splendid silver vase, t!io hi.story of 
which, and of tlio occasion, is as follows : 

At tlie first session of tlie Congress of 1843, wlicn tlie Tarilf 
was under revision, the gold and silver artisans were alarmed for 
their trade, when they learned that tlic now bill, then miauving 
to its pa.ssage, had reduced tho duty of 131 per cent, on gold 
and silver wave and jewelry, provided by the old Tiirili; to 5 per 
cent.— a protection which tlioy considered altogether iusLinicienl; 
to foster their interests. 

A delegation was immediately appointed aiuV proceeded to 
Washington. They had an interview with Mr. Fillmore, tho 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means in tlie .TIon.so, 
who expressed his apprehensions that an iuterforcnco in tho 
details of the bill, then on its third reading, would put it in 
great peril. 

n liey passed directly to the Senate, whore, after adjoiinimcnt, 
they were introduced to Mr. Olay, and had a protracted conver- 
sation with him, In consequence of this interview, when tho 

bill came up in the Senate, Mr. Olay proposed an aincntlmout, ' 

raising the duty on silverware to 30, mid that on jewelry to 35 
per cent., and advocated it in one of his. most persuasive sj^oeches 
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—Which passed the Senate, and was acquiesced in by the 
House. ^ 

In gratitude to Mr. Clay for this attention to their interests 
the gold and silver artisans of New York, employers and journey- 
iiiGii, raised a subscription- to present Mr. Clay with a superb 
SI ver vase, at a cost of .^^1000. The vase was manufactured by 
VVilham Adams of New York, stands three feet high, and is of 
the most beaiuiftil workmanship. The chasing is neat and ela- 
borate, the white frostwork contrasting finely with the burnished 
portion. The handles are light and graceful, beautifully chis- 
eled, and fitted to the body with a gentle and symmetrical ciirvo 
between them are two shields, one on each side. On one is de- 
picted, ill chasing, a silversmith’s work shop, with the men busily 

employed, nud on the other is engraved the following in- 
sciipuon : ® 


I’ltESRiTTED TO 

I-IENKY OLAY 


gold and silver artisans op the citv op new YORK, 

AS A Tmnm-E op tceeii ukscect i-oh t«c PAmirm. an.. masnbi.i in wiiron 

Uli HAS UISCI.AKOKD lIIS PUl.MO TJUISTfl. AND JCS.-KOIALI.Y POU lltS EAllI.Y 
AND USTIKISO ADVOCACY OP VllOTECTION TO AMEUICAN INDUSPUY 

1846 . 


OOaiMITl’ETi. 

lVir,f.tAM ADAMS, EDWARD Y. PUINOB, 

M. O. BALDAVIN, DANtUI. OARPENl'ER, 

A. U, I’KCKUAJr, DAVID DUNN. 

« 

The richest part of the chasing is on the cover, which is sur- 
mounted by an eagle, with wings extended, as if alighting on a 
rack, against which the surrounding walere are vainly beating— 
a type of the man to whom it was presented. 

In the more private history of Mr. Olay, before be again and 
for the last time entered orr the duties of public life, it may be 
remarked that his time was divided in the grateful oflices of do- 
mestic life, m tile duties of hospitality made incumbent on a man 
whom all the world knew and felt an interest in calling upon in 
superintending his agiiciiltural affairs, which he always deliohted 
111 when exemption from public duty would allow of it. and in 
professional engasements^ivhich never failed to fall upon him on 
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his return to private life. His eminent success as an advocate at 
the bar, caused him to be sought for to the last, in important 
cases of the courts. 

T. ho ladies of Richmond, Va., proud in chorLshiiig the name 
of so great a son of that Commonwealth, and desirous of liaiid- 
ing down to posterity, in the Capitol of his native Stain, asiiilablo 
memorial of his person, employed Mr. Joel T. Hart, a native 
artist of rising fame, to manipulate a stnliio of Mr. Clay, wliioh. 
has been greatly admired as a most speaking likeness of the kind, 
and sent liim on a mission to Italy to cxecuto it in niiirblo. 
Every art employed to represent the pcr.son.s of men, in their 
various conditions of action and repose, has I>een invoiced to per- 
pstiiate in public and in private tho memory of Mr. Olay, Ho 
has often told tho author of these pngc.s, that he desired to grat- 
ify all his friends in particular, but that they could not tijisily 
estimate tho time and patience required by the importnnitios of 
tho various artists in commission for this purpose. Though Mr. 
Olay ho dead, he will forever speak in tlicse multifarious forms, 
in tho statUQ, on tho canvas, and in prints iiinnmeraltle. Mon- 
iimont after monnnicnt will bo erected to him in tho pnlilin eye, 
and tho nation will never tire of the gratitude and honor due to 
his sorvices, as expressed in these memorials. 

Tho statue of Mr. Hart, above referred to, as ordered Ijy tho 
ladies of Virginia, is described by a critic us follows ; 


“ Mr. Hart lias blended the idea and spirit of action with tho 
actual presonco and exhibition of repose— the latter always so 
ossGiUial to tho highest and most agreeable oliecjt of tlio .scidptor’s 
art. Mr. Olay is roprosonted resting the weight of his body priu- 
cijially upon his riglit foot, the left being thrown a lilllo forward, 
and tho loes.tLivned out. The head is.sullicienlly erect to give 
dignity and spirit to tlm general bearing, williont approaching tho 
ofleiisivo and vulgar line of arrogance and seU-cstocm, and tlio 
taco is turned slightly to the right, in the direotion of the cenv- 
sponding arm. Tho fingers of the left hand rest lighlly and 
gracefully upon a pedestal, appropriately placed, Avhile his righi: 

arm, just folleii from an uplifted position, is sidiiciently exlcndod 
irom the elbow to show, with the open and forward-lookiu" nalm 
^tion just hmslied instead of continuous and habituid 'remoso.' 
Ihe face is full of lofty animation, self-possession, and the re- 
pose of conscious power. ^ ‘-j xu 

7ic..lln costume is a simple, citizen’s dross, such as Mr. Olay 

TtTff I T unbuttoned, is loose enough not to ho 

stih and formal ; shoes are, worn intsead of bools, according to Mr. 
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(Jliiy’s iiivni'inlili) ('ii.nloin; mid ;4 hi I i*. hhik-iI ii<<\vi| 

iKil. at^imi'diii!' hi lii.siMisiont, Iml a;i:i hialh-i ><1 ;-i> ;i[ i i'ni • ninurv 
jf lull of n(3(‘ii.ssi(}', tn till! arli:il. iti tin' >>l (In- lu I. .iifij 

tlirotil.” 

Tn IB40, tim ladii^s id’ '('I'linrj.M'i' luuinird Mi, (’In. wiili n >!!■ 
Via’ v.'isM, Ilf wliiidi DiiiMhi' i\l‘;\iiiy. Mi. iii'n l, v. r . dxi 

luatrai' to Aslilmid. Wlini }iirM‘iif«-d tn .Mr. ( m ih<- )i;i iMu ti 
of iiiiini'miis p^iirsts, hy u .‘i|)ri‘i'ii lr«•lil llo- iIik Ioi, M*. ( I i<, m.i.iii 
Iho following IV, .ly: 


I Ml. iVriNAIIIV 


-n III* I'loiiimy 

luoii mission, that lioiiors iin' l»v 'I'n ! .• (i> j m* .1, 

as you Imvo lioon, hy a laijo’ l•h.■|^• ..f ■ . r i , !•< h,-,n 

tlio (lilt, Drill,' sohlimi'iil lowaid ia«- ulm li y*‘U h.iv>' |u ,? -i i l.i. 
(liH!iitly ox|iro.ssi‘d, ami to d'diwr hi tii" i,i** pi* . intr t. hiHuin i| 
o( tlioir jiirstiniiihli' losjn-i-c and i.vimd v.hn h y"'! h >v' 
isu jiioiid Imdiloiil in my Idh. *'V. r i.. ,»• irm.-ml" i. I uith h .d: 
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temerity to try it. The boiioficial Tariff of 1842, wliieli raisetl 
both the people and the government of tlio United Slates oiit of 
a condition of distress and embarrassmoiit, hordcn-iiig on baiilt- 
niptcy, to a state of Iiigh financial and general prosjunity, would 
now 1)0 standing unimpaired, in the statute-book, instead of llus 
fatal Tariff of 1846, whoso calamitous effeel.s' Avill, I appudunid, 
sooner or later, be certainly realized. 

“All this, and more of what has since ocenvrod ip llio public 
councils, was foretold prior to lliat election. It was (UuiiiMl, dis- 
believed, or unheeded ; and wo now realize the imfortnuato cion- 
soquencos. But both philosophy and patrioti.sm <nij<Mn that wc 
should not indulge in nnavailing regrets a.s to tli(5 in{;ui'al)l(i jinsl. 
As a part of liistory in whicli it is cmhodiod, wo may durivo from 
it instructive lessons for oiir future guidance, and we ought to 
redoid)lc our exertions to prevent their being iinprofitahly iosl. 

“ I receive with the greatest pleasure, the .splendid and mag- 
nificent vase of silver which the ladies of Tcinie.ssoo, whom you 
ropresent, have cliargcd you to present, to mo. Wrouglil liy 
American artists, tendered by my fair conntrywomon, ami brought 
to mo by an over-failhfnl, ardent, and distinguished frimid, it 
comes with a triple title to my grateful acotJiKnm^o. I request 
you to convoy to thoso ladies respeclfnl and cordial a.ssni'imtKjH 
of my warm and heartfelt thanks and aekiiowledgnioiils. Tiill 
them 1 will carefully preserve, during life, and irnnsuiit to my 
dGscoiidauts, aii unfading recolleotion of tinur signal and gomu'- 
ous mmiifestations of attaclimcnt and confidence. Ami loll thorn, 
also, that my fervent prayers shall bo olferod nj) for their liajipi- 
ness and prosperity, and shall ho nnitod with ihoirs llmt limy 
.may live to behold our country omorgod from the dark clouds 
which encompass it, and once more, as in hoiior linuis, slundihg 
out, a bright and ciiccring example, ilio moral and ])oliticul 
rnodcl and guide, the Iiope, and the admiration, of ilm nations 
of .the earth. 

“I should entirely fail, Dr. M'Nairy, on this inlorosting mv.ii- 
sioii, to give uttoranco to ray feelings, if I did not ougorly .seize 
my good friond, my grant oldigalions for 
the faithful and uninterriiplodfriondship which, in prosnomii.s and 
adverso fortune, and amid all the vicissiUKlo.s of my clii'cki'rod 
hfe, yon have constantly, zealously, and fearlessly disiiluyed. 
May you yet long live, in health, happiness, and prosijority, anti 
enjoy the choicest blessings of a nicraifnl and liouuliful .L’rovi*' 

np.uno ‘ 


A part of the winter and spring of 1846, Mr. Olay spoiu at 
New Orleans on professional business, whera, as over, ho was re- 
ceived and entertained with public and private welcome. ' On 
his return, m April, he visited St. I^onis, whore he was forced to 
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gratify the public feeling, by receiving graciously, ms he always 
did, 'the customary compliments and recognitions onttin.siastically 
tendered to liis person and to his services. A desiuj was mani- 
fested, lu the next session of the Legislature of Koiitiielcy, on thn 
retirement of Governor Morchead from the Senate of tlio Unittul 
States, that Mr. Clay should again repmsont tlio Stain in tluit 
body; bnt he declined the honor. The next winter Mr. (Jlay 
was again found at New Orleans, and attended the aiinivna'.saiy 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. At the festal board lie wan of 
course toasted and brought out. Tlio Mexican war wa.s laud- 
ing. A sportive remark, dropping from his lips on Liiat oiauiKion, 
was made the occasion of some reproach by his political oppo- 
nents? ''When I saw around mo to-night General Hroolco and 
other old friends, I felt half inclined to ask for somo noolc or 
corner in tlie army. I have thought that I might yvi ha uhla to 
capture or slay a Mexican.^'’ The words were so rejiorled, 
though their correctness has been questioned. Wo do not Irnow 
that Mr. Clay ever condescended to put hinu^ilf rigid, ns no fair 
mind could fail to recognize in the language a iVoaprU. It 
would only be used by enemies for a malign purpose, wliile lio 
was in the field of public life. 

While still at New Orleans, in tlie early part of :l,847, a pnlillo 
meeting was held there in belialf of suiroring and faniiahing Im- 
land, and Mr, Clay was invited and urged to attend. Lciijg still 
before the public, and regarded by a host of friends as bUII a cun- 
didate for the Presidency, he saw the delicacy of his position, and 
for a moment paused, lest, iii advocating that cause, his inotivos 
might be misinterpreted. But it Avas the cause of humuuity, and 
after “consulting hispilloAV,” as he said, his synipathies gained 
the point, and he Avent. ^ 

Mr. Clay’s speech on tin’s occasion Avas a very ollbetivo one. 
It Avas precisely the field Avhich suited the symimthios of his na- 
ture. The cause of humanity, in Avhatcver coudilion of Avant 
or suffering, never appealed to him without a quick rosponso 
from a feeling heart. The speech Avas as folloAvs : 


I hesitated to accept 

the luvnation winch has brought me hero. Being a more .so- 
journer, and not a member of this community, I doubted the 
piopriety of my presence and participation in the proccedinAs of 
tins meeting, and apprehended that my motive might bo misnii- 
derstood. But-on consulting my piuW, and cons^^in^'Zt 
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From fluy to clay, the "wretched victim feels liis flesh dwiiulling, 
his speech sinking, his friends falling around him, and ho finally 
expires in horrible ngony. 

“ Behold the wretched Irish mother — haggard looks and 
sti'oamiug eyes — ^hcr famished children clinging to her tattered 
garments, and gazing piteously in her face, begging for food ! 
And see the distracted hiisband-fatlier, with ])allid cheeks, stand- 
ing by, horror and despair depicted in his countenance— tortured 
with the reflection that he can afford no succor or relief to the 
dearest objects of his heart, about to be snatched forever from 
him hy the most cruel of all deaths. 

“ This is no fancy picture ; hut, if we are to credit the terrible 
accounts which reach us from that theater of misery and wrctcli- 
ecliiess, is one of daily occurrence. Indeed, no imagination can 
conceive — ^no tongue express — no pencil paint — the iiovrors of 
the scenes whiclr arc there daily exhibited. Ireland, in respect 
to food, is diiTcrcntly situated from all the countries of tho world. 
Asia 1ms her abundant supply of rico ; Africa, her dates, yams, 
and rice j Eitrope, her bread of wheat, rye, and oats ; America, 
a double resource in tho small grains, and a nevor-failing and 
abundant supply of Indian com — that great supporter of animal 
life, for which wo arc not half grateful enough to a bountiful 
and moi'cifnl Providence. But the staple food of largo parts of 
poor Iieland is the potato, and when it fails, pinching want and 
famine follow. It is among the inscrntable dispensations of 
Providcuco, that the crop has been blighted these last two years ; 
and licncc tho privation of food, and this appeal to the sympathy 
of American hearts. '' 

“ Shall it bo in vain? Shall starving Ireland— tho young and 
tho old — dying women and children — stretch out their hands to 
us for bread, and find no relief? Will not this great city, tho 
world’s storehouse of an exhaustless supply of all kinds of food, 
borne to its overflowing waioliousos by tho Father of Waters, 
act on this occasion in a manner worthy of its high destiny, and 
obey the noble impulses of the generous hearts of its blessed in- 
habitants ? Wo are commanded, by the common Saviour of Ire- 
land and of us, to love one another as ourselves ; and on this, 
together with one higher obligation, hang all the law and prophets 
of our holy religion. We know, that of all the forms of human- 
ity and benevolence, none is more acceptable, in tho sight of 
God, than the practice of charity. Let ns demonstrate our love, 
our duty, and our gratitude to Him, by a liberal contribution, to 
the relief of His suffering Irish children. 

“ Fellow-citizens, no ordinary purpose has brought us together. 
This is no political gathering. If it had been, you would not 
have seen me here. I have not come to make a speech. When 
tho heart is full, and agitated by its own feeling emotions, the 
paralyzed tongue finds utterance difficult. It is not fervid elo- 
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qiience, nor gilded wmtis that Ireland needs — but substantial 
food. liGt us ri.se to the magnitude of the duty which is l)eforG 
us, and by a genorous supply from the magnitude of our means, 
evince the genuineness and cordiality of our sympathy and com- 
miseration.” 

And is this the man that should pause, whatever misrepie- 
sentation or calumny miglit impend, and shrink from pleading 
the cause of a far-olf famishing people, when ho could speak 
so well and so touchingly, on a theme tliat moved his own 
heart to the utterance of such \vords — words of consolation and 
relief to the dying — words, which, on that occasion, wore not 
spoken in vain ? No, he was not that man. Ho had his re- 
ward in the pleasure of doing good, and the following extracts 
of n letter to him, from two Irishmen in Now York, accompa- 
nied by a handsome present of cutlery, will sliow that the Irish 
heart can appreciate such efforts in behalf of their brethren : 

‘‘ It was the good fortune of one us_ to hoar your s])cccli in 
behalf of the famishing millions of our native land, udion in 
Now Orleans on business, during that dreadful winter of 1840-7. 
It has since been the forlnnc of the other to hear and to witness 
in Ireland, and elsewhere in Europe, the oslimalion and gratitude 
which that speech ha.s excited. It is our pleasing duty to thank 
God that your thrilling appeal to the best fcciing.s of oiir com- 
mon humanity was the means, by stimulating the onoi'gie.s of 
ever-bicssod charity among the American people, of saving thou- 
sands of our countrymen from a death of agony imd horror. It 
must be an abiding joy to your generous heart to know tliat 
American benevolence is devoutly blessed in parlor and cabin, 
where oven your name, illuslrious as it is, had hardly boon 
heard before the famine ; and that thousands have been impelled 
by their deliverance from tho worst effects of the dire calamity 
to invoke blessings on the head of IIenuv Olay. 

“ You have often, and most appropriately, received at tho 
hands of your coimirymen, by birth, fitting acknowledgments 
oi your services, in the shape of rare products of their unsur- 
passed raochanical ingenuity and skill. Ouv humble o/lbriii'^ 

IS the work of foreign artisans, in grateful acknowledgment of 
your powerful aid to an oppressed and siuTcring race on the 
other side of the Atlantic. We trust it may .not, on that accoimt, 
be unacceptable, but that among your many tokens of American 
esteem and thankluhiess, a single remembrance of the tears of 
gratihidc which, at the mention of your umne, have bedewed 
lue check of sullering Ireland, may not be unwelcome.” 
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Colonel Henry Clay, third son of Mr. Clay, was horn in 1811, 
etlncated at West Point, took to the law as his profession, mar- 
ried well, traveled a while in Europe, and returned to settle down 
and practice law in Louisville. The author saw Colonel Clay at 
Lexington in the winter of 1844-5, and was deeply iinpi'(!ssed 
with the imprint of his fathers countenanoe stamped upon his 
face. The son seemed the copy of tlie, father, and wnilhy to 
represent him. He received a commission as colonel of the 
Kentncicy regiment in the army of General Taylor, and fell in 
the battle of Buena Vista. 

Mr. Clay had just returned from New Orleans, and wliile sit- 
ting at dinner one day, his son, James B. Olay, oiilorod to an- 
nounce the painful intolligcnco of the fall of his son Homy, at 
the battle of Buena Vista, the 22d of February. Not long after- 
ward ho received the following letter from Gonoral Taylor : 


“IlBAD^QuAnTRiis, Ajimy OK 0(iriri»A'n(iN| ) 
Aoua Nueva, Mcircli 1, 18't7. J 

" Mt DEAit Sir,— Y ou will no dou))t have received, hoforo 
this can reach yon, the deeply distressing intelligonee of tho 
deatli of your son iu the battle of Buena Vista. It is with no 
wish of intruding upon the sanctuary of private sorrow, and 
with no hope of administering any consolation to your wounded 
heart, that I have taken the liberty of addressing you these Jew 
lines. But I have felt it a duty which I owe to tho memory of 
the distinguished dead to pay a willing tribute to his many ex- 
cellent qualities ; and while my feelings are still fresh, to exiiress 
the desolation which his untimely loss, and that of other kin- 
dred spirits, have occasioned. 

“I had but a casual accpiaiutance with your son until lie be- 
came fora time a member of my military family ; and I can 
truly say that no one ever won more rapidly upon my regard, 
or established a more lasting claim to my respect and o.sleem. 
Manly and honorable in every impulse, with no feeling Imt for 

the honor of the service and of the country, ho gavo ovoiy assur- 

s support Nor Avas I disappointed. Under the guidance of 
1 mself and the lamented M‘Kee, gallantly did the sous of Ken- 

eventtul day. But I may be: permitted to express tho hcrcavo- 
meut winch I feel in the loss of valued friends. To your .sou 
1 Jelt hound by the strongest ties of private regard ; ancf whoa I 
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miss Ins familiar face, and those of M‘Kco {nul Hiiidin, T aim 
say with truth that I tbel no cxiiltatiou in oiir snceoss, 

“With tlie expression of iny deepest and most !u?tirl-fell sym- 
pathies for yonr irroixu'able loss, I roiruiin your friend, 

“ Z. Taylou.” 

"ITO.V. IlEMnY Cl^\Y." 

If Mr. Clay had a groat and strong heart for tIio.se exigmiees 
of life which put in rcrpiisilion fortitude and daring, no man 
ever had a heart more snscoplihlo of tendornc.ss in the doiiK'siie 
and social relations, and it is remarkable lliat these atlrilmles 
are usually found in company. As a (iii.shand mid a Aillier, 
Mr. Clay never failed, to show himself exemplary tind consider- 
ate. He loved liis children, and had drunk deeply of tho eiij) 
of affliction in parting Aidlh tliom, and in other fonns of Irial. 
In a former volume, wo have hud occasion to notice these be- 
reavements. His hoioved dnughlors had all Itecii siriekim 
down in early life. And now a son, in whom lio miglit ayoII 
talcQ pride, and -in whom, douliticss, tho tendovest seiuinuints of 
a father's love and hope had very much centered, hud fiillmi in 
a crnol hour, though in the service, and fighting the hiittles of 
his country. But a few days before, he liud said at New Or- 
leans, in his ))o'worful appeal for famishing ireltuid, “If one 
dies fighting gloriotwly for his country, ho is oheorotl in liis ox- 
piring moments by the patriotic nature of his saerifice. Hifi 
surviving relatives and friends will ho gratified and hoiinrod hy 
his devotion to liiscountry. Poets, jiaiiitcrs, sctiiptors, liistoriiiiis, 
will record his deeds of valor, and poriMJttuUe his renown.” 
Allis! at the very moment while the father was lUtorliig ih(‘.so 
sentiments, it may . bo (wc have not the dates of both ovonts, hiit 
they were not far apart) the son lay blooding on tho field of 
Bnctia Yista ! Tho father was a painter in his spooch, and did 
his work well. And yet ho found his speech was fal.se, .so 
far as it depicted “ gratification of sumving mlativesuiid friends ” 
at the full of tiieir kindred in battle, though it ho in the servii’ie 
of their country. Nature is stronger than, the arlifieial senti- 
ments of glory. Doubtless the fall of friends in .such a service 
IS afterward a consolation. But the first and so.d-absorhing 
soiitiment of the ather is : 0, Absalom, my son, my sett I- 

. Mr Clay, doubtless, was well enough pleased that his son 
shou d engage m that service, and ho was aware of its hazards, 
at there was hope of his safe return, and a conviction that lie 
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would acquit liimsolf with honor. Life is a battle, and death 
awaits llie combatants. We know what hope is, but we know 
not bereavement till it comes ; and then the head is bowed low. 
Silent submission to the awards of Providence is the sole ex- 
pression that befits the hour. We can go no further into the 
secrets of a father's bosom when bis son falls. . God only is 
acquainted with his sorrows. 

We come now to notice u very interesting event at this late 
period of Mr. Clay’s life, n.aiTatcd in the following extract from 
a letter dated at Lexington, June 25th, 1847: 


A notice was very generally circulated tlirough the public 
papoi^of the conntry, some two or three years ago, to the effect 
that Mr. Clay had become a member of the Protostant Episco- 
pal Ohurch, Tlie wish was doubtless father to the thought, as 
Ml. Clay had not at that time taken any such step. lie lias 
always Iwon known to have the highest respect for the institu- 
tions of Chrisiiamty, and to havo been a decided believer in the 
Divine authenticity of the Cliristiaii religion— liis amiable and 

^°^‘'^^‘Wyeius, becn almmble 
fol lowei of Us blessed Author. Whoa the weather permitted 
t, living as ho does a mile and a half from church, Mr. Olav 
has always been a regular attendant on its services; and for 
two or throe years past, having had more leisure from piiblic 
duty, his atlciuion had evidently been turned to tlie hiah con- 
siderations connected with things spiritual and eternal — his life 
having been devoted so intensely to the good of others, ns 
scarcely, until this period of retirement, to leave him an oppoi-- 
tmnty to think of himself. But he has at length conseSd 
his gicat powers to God. He was baptized in the little parlor 
h /in instant, together with one of 

rini?M r * f «t‘'eady a member of the 

Chuicii) aiul her four cliiklrcii, by the Rev. Edward F. Berkley 

Sim"" ^ 'ff C'hHfcb, Lexington. The baptism was admin- 

rhnJrV''''''' the congregation of Christ 

I p mni f °\ election, and are not suitably situated for 
the most solemn and decent administi-ation of this rite in public. 

When the nnmster entered the room, on this deeply Llcmn 
and in cresting occasion, the small assembly, consistiim of the 
immediate family, a few family connections, and 
w fe, rose up. In the middle of the room stood a large SX 
table on which was placed, filled with water; the m£iS t 
cut-glass vase presented to Mr. Olay by some gentlemen of PiUs. 
biug. Oil one side of the room hung the large picture of the 
family of Washington, himself an Episcopalmu ^by birth, 
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education, and a devout communicnut of the Ohnrcli ; and 
imnnidiately opposite, on a side tabic, ston'd the Inist of the 
lamented Han-ison, -with a chaplet of withered flowers hiinq 
upon his head, who was to have been confirmed in the Oluircii 
the Sabbath afmr he died— fit witnesses of sucli a scene. Around 
the room were suspended a number of family jiicliircs, and 
among them the jmrtrait of a beloved daughter, who died some 
years ago, in the triumphs of that faith which her nnblo fatlior 
was now about to emlmiee ; and the picture of ilie late lost son, 
who fell at the battle of Buena Vista. Could these silent look- 
ers-on at the scene about transjuring, have sjwkcii from the 
mar])le and the canvas, they would heartily have approved the 
act which dedicated the great man to God. ''I'liere was a deep 
emotion pervading tluit small assembly, at the rocilul, under such 
circumstances, of the suhlimo ordinal of tlio Church.” 

The author visited Ashland in Novemher, 1802, and uocndoiit- 
ally took up from the table in the parlor nu elegantly boniul 
Prayer-book, on tiio first hinnic page of which he found the 
two following records in Mr. Clay’s own hand : 

“ Presented to me by Mrs. Pinca, of New Orleans, in l'\;hru- 

n, 

“ I was christened the 22d of Juno, I.8<17, by th<s Rev. Mr. 
Berkley, of Christ Cluircli, in the city of l.<cxitigtoii, in iny 
house at Ashland, according to the forms of the lilpisf.opal 
Church. J: partook of the Sacrament of iho Lord’s ,Su{)per the 
fourth day of .Tuly, 1847, in the Chapel of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, ill Lexington; and on the 15th day of the same month, 

I was confirmed in iho same chapel, by the Right Rev. Bishop 

If. Cr.AY.” 

The following are extracts of n letter, written in 1802, from 
the Rev. Edward P. Berkley, Mr. Clay’s pastor above niuned, 
to the Rev. Dr. Butler, Washington, D. 0., touching Mr. Clay’s 
religious character : 

havo been acquainted with Mr. Clay and hia family for 
seventeen years, and for the last fourteen years havo lieon rector 
of the church in which they worshiped ; and have known thorn 
S ^ Pn ktiows his people. In his words and actions, 

Mr. Olay always expressed a very liigh rospoct for the institu- 
tions of religion, and great confidence in its Divine aiithonticity. 
He usually attended church with his family oiicc a day on llie 
Sabbath, when he was at homo ; but not so regularly heforo as 
ajtcr he joined the chiu-ch. Ho evidently, came to think more 
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thor mentioned a work which he tlionght was pertinent, and the 
next day saw it on Mr. Olay’s table, whosuitl he had l)c;giiu lo 
read it, and was ideasetl. , On a Sunday evening, about the .siime 
time, the author and a gentleman from Boston were sitting with 
Mr. Clay in his jmrlor, wlion the conversation turned on some 
of the dark aspects of general society. A Bible lay on the ooji- 
tor table, elegantly bound, in two volumes, and inscribed on tlic 
outside, in gold letters, “ Presented hy the Ladies of Harl/Diui," 
(Conn). It appcai’ed to have been placed there for Sunday use, 
Mr. Clay, pointing to it, said, “ That, gentlemen, is the only laioli 
to give us hope in darkness.” 

We come, then, to an epoch in Mr. Clay’s life, from whitdi 
we are to regard him as a Christian. This notice of Ills eliar- 
actor, in this particular, will not be thought impertinent by llmsi* 
who respect the truth of history, and who would desire a faithful 
picture of the life of such a man. Before this lime, ho was nvia' 
a true American patriot; from this time, ho was tho Clirisliaii 
Statesman. 

In August of this year, Mr. Clay made a visit to Capo May, I'or 
sea air and bathing, and took Philadelphia en route, Ili.s prufi* 
GiicG in tliat city, as usual, was the occasion of some siiiisalidn 
among his friends, who dc.sircd to honor him. Indeed, the nmii” 
ifestaiions of public regard were of a very decided eliuracUir-- 
enthusiastic. In this, there was doubtless a .strong cloinmit tif 
sympathy for his recent ovciwlielming borenvomont. 
plc could not bo satisfied without seeing him, and lioaring his 
voice again, if only to thank thorn for llioir kindness, and to say, 
“ Good-night. ” Ho said a few words to the immonso concoiirsu 
in tho street, from the balcony of his host, Mr. Henry While, 
with a touching allusion to the loss of his son, which drew leiu's 
from all eyes, and intimated the need he liad of repose. Ho said 
he had left in part to escape from feelings that proyod upon him, 
and was happy in the evidences of syrajiathy which ho ovury 
where met with. God was good, and his friends wore .still Iciml. 
Tho first was a religious consolation, and tho second a favtir 
which he highly appreciated. . 

Cape May, however, was no rctiromont for Mr. Clay, The 
world followed him, and delegations from dilferciit cities paid 
him their respects. On a day and hour appointed, Mr. NicholiiH 
Dean of New York, addressed Mr. Olay as follows : 
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‘'Through the unexpected kindness of friends, I am the lion- 
orod instrument of expressing to yon, sir, briefly, sentimoiits 
v/Itich are common to us all. * * * * '\Y(, <:onie in tlio 

name of four hundred thousand persons, to ask you once moro 
to visit our metropolis. * * * # Permit us, wo ]u*ay yon, 

sir, to announce to our friends, with the speed of lightning, that 
Henry Clay will corne to them. * ^ * TJie great n^gre- 

gate heart of our city is throbbing to bid you wolcomo, thrico 
welcome, to its hospitalities.” 

Mr. Clay replied : 


"Gentlemen of the committee from.Ncw York; gentlemen of 
the committee from Trenton; genllemon of the comiihttee from 
gew Haven; gentlemen of the committee from Phijadelphiti r 
r eJlow-citizens — In all the npriglitness of nature whicii I have 
ever endeavored to practice, I must loll you the objects and ino- 
Uves which have brouglit mo to ilic shores of the Atlantic. I 
.returned to my residence, after parsing the winter at Now Or- 
leans, on the twenty-third or twenty-fourth day of Marcli last ; 

nJlr ?}' melancholy intelligence rotichod 

me. [Here Mr. Clay evinced great emotion.] I huvo licoii 

couM not look ^ipon the partner of my sorrows without fooling 
deepei anguish. [ 1 ho speaker was hero overcome liy liis focl- 
s?mc minutes, covering his face with his hands 
A eng h, recovering himself, he resumed.] Kvery IhinVZ'm 
Ashland was associated with the memory of tlio lost one Tim 

n^orirt^ ' tZf " --d Zonli d 

But of eleven children, fZ mdyT.ot 

panion, ft fc L wX?'’”' aoml 

lion efthe Stato of mv bt lS ev.ny aoo- 

if only for a few hoiira to pi-oI implored to runmin, 

fiionds ; but I i.,vL°aWv refn,pd™®V'’‘!®'“^^^ 

not be, to the Imn^Velfe^nd gfofyTmy 
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“Gentlemen, T have truly and sincerely disclosed the purpose 
of my journey ; but I can not but deeply feel this inaiiil'esliition 
of your respect and regard. It is received with lliaukfiiliies.s, and 
reaches the warmest feelings of my heart, that I, a private and 
humble citizen, without an army, without a navy, willioiii even 
a constable’s sudf, should have been met, at every step of my 
progress, with the kindest manifestations of feeling — manifesta- 
tions of which, at present, a mouareh or an emperor might well 
be proud. [Great applause.] No, I am not insensible to these 
tokens of ])iiblic aifcclioii and regard : I am thankful for them 
all, [Cheers.] 

“Gentlemen of the committees of Now Yorlc, of Trenton, of 
New Haven, and of Pliilndclpliia — I must reluctantly decline the 
honor of your invitations, and beg of you to excuse me. I trust 
to the affection of those whom you represent, to excuse me;, for 
if do not place myself on the. allectious, of ,iny cpuntryineiv 
slidnld I go, and where shoidd I be? Oti the wide 
ocean,, without a cdrapass,'and , gnkie. [Very great 

applause.] I must beg of you, gcutlemon of ail these commit- 
tees, to retrace your steps, charged and surcharged with my 
warmest feelings of gratitude.” 

From Cape May, Mr. Clay returned to Ashland, after a month’s 
absence, willi improved health and spirits. He had boon among 
friends j ho needed it. There is no man so great and strong in 
mind, or so self-relying, who, when stricken down by affliction, 
may not be consoled by sympathy. Public admiration was Mr. 
Clay’s rightful inheritance ; he was equally secure of pnblio 
sympathy in a time of need, nor did ho fail to receive it. 



CHAPTER III. 

ilj\ C Jay s feelings on the Moxienii War. — His Spocoli nt TiOxiiigtoii, diul llpHolntioiis 
on tlio War.— A Defector the Federal Constitution.— Popular Aclloii in rofijJDnso to 
Mr. Clay's Sjioeeh.— Mr. Clay nt AVnshington — Ills Speech boforo tlio Onion [nation 
Sock ty.-jrr. Clay in t)>o Supromo Court.— Dcatli of ifr. Adams, -Jir. (Jlny’s llo- 
coption nt Baltimore, Philadolphin, nnd Now York. 


The war with Mexico broke out in Fobriiary, ISRi, in tlio 
first year of Mr. Polk’s administration. Mr. Ghiy, always for 
peace, when it could be maintained with honor to tho oonnliy, 
M^as oppo.sod to the annexation of Texas, as wo have liolbro soon, 
on the ground that it must necessarily lead to war, that it was iu 
fact tlio adoption of tlie state of hostilities l)ctwocn Toxuh and 
pxicn, which, lliougli inactive, was nevertheless iiending; and 
in the progress of annexation, the Government of Mexico sorved 
a form.d notice on the Government of the United Stales Unit 
annexaiion would be viewed in the light of a declaration of war. 
But, as the strong too olten disregard tho menuce.s of the weak 
tins notice was of lutle avail, and Mr. Tyler, before the close of 
his ndmimstration, through the joint rosoliuion of the two Honstvs 
of Congress, had consimnnaied the act, and handed Over tlie 
^nn try 0 Ins successor, Mr. Polk-not ungmteftil to the latter 
M ith this miilstonc of war upon its neck. 

said. Annexation and war wiili Mexico arc idomical ■” ami so 
iv.i.in II, cease and m the circumstances; mid STr Poilr 

after amiexation, In 184A th r* * 

tration, General Taylor and his 

y uia ms little aimy were posted at Cor- 
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pus Christij on tlie seaboard, and contiguous to the eastern bor- 
der of the disputed ground. He was ordered to inarch and lake 
lip his position on the llio Grande, oijposito Matuinoras, thus 
triiversing the disputed territory from its eastern to its western 
border, and violating its conditions as established by Public Law. 
The Mexican army, posted on the opposite side of tlie river, im- 
mediately commenced hostilities, and soon after followed the bat- 
tles of Palo Alto, and of llesaca do la Palma. Tho war with 
Mexico was begun. How it was conducted, and how it was 
terminated, by the victorious arms of General Taylor and of Gen- 
eral Scott, are maltcm of history. Peace was at last dictated to 
Mexico, in her reduced and humbled condition, not without some 
generous considerations, but witli a surrender of a birgo belt of 
her northern territories, extending from the llio Graiido to the 
Pacific, including California, tho land of gold, though its im- 
mense wealth and great importance as an integral jjortion of tho 
American Union, were not at that time appreciated. I'hose vast 
acquisitions of lorrilory, and the subsequent development of tlioir 
resources, have made the Mexican war popular in the United 
Stales, and no attempt to raise general discontent on that ac- 
count, has ever siKJCceded. Territorial aggrandizement and tho 
extension of political sway, seem to be one of ibo uspirations of 
republics. How soon, if over, this feeling of tho Amoriciin peo- 
ple will bo rebuked by Providence, we do not profess competency 
to say. 

But Mr. Clay always looked upon such conquests, not only 
with diffidence, but with profound couoorn. He preferred nar- 
rower limits, in tho liope of more abiding security, aiul of (tor- 
tain and permanent prosperity. There is, perhap.s, some ground 
of expectation that tho peculiar constiliuional frame ol‘ the Fed- 
eral Government, in giving to each of the United Stales such a 
quantum of sovcreigjity, will be an enduring bond of tlu! Union ; 
and that this Union, instead of being dissolved, will only grow 
stronger by time and stern trials. But Mr. Clay had his fears, 
thougli no one, knowing lii.s character, would pronounce him a 
timid statesman. A more eoimigcou.s heart uovor bout in the 
breast of man, when a fit occasion for its exemplification pre- 
sented, whether for private or public ends. But he was consci- 
entious; “ I would rather be right than be Pro.sidoiit.” This 
well-earned claim, which cost him more than onco or twice tho 
sacrifice of the Presidential chair, will go down to posterity with 
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iuliiiitely more glory to him than the briglitest diadem of earth. 
It will hum, and blaze, and incrense in splendor, as time rolls on ; 
while the names of his successful competitors will be forgotten. 
Though given by himself, witli no purpose of eclat, it describes 
the man, and all the world know it. 

Mr. Olay could not feel tl)at it was right to go to war with 
Mexico. He was a lion, satisfied with a legitimate sui)sistence, 
that would not pounce on weak and defenseless game, nor pro- 
voke it, in mere wantonness, to a hopeless struggle. 

As wo are giving the biography of Mr. Clay, and, in this case, 
his general feeling on the subject of the Mexican war, and not 
wilting tlio history of that war, or a vindication of the country 
in waging and carrying it on, or telling tlio story of its generally 
acceptable results, it is our business to give Mr. Clay’s views, in 
regard to it, as a jiart of his own personal history, 

It was on the 13th of November, 1847, when tlie city of Blexi- 
co was ill the passossion of General Scott, and the whole of 
Mexico at our feet, and the groat question of the terms of peace 
was ponding, that Mr. Clay, called upon from all parts of the 
Union, to give his advice, not as a public man — for ho was in 
retiremont but as a private cilizoii, delivered his momoruble 
speech on the war, before an immense concourse of his fellow 
citizens at Le.xiugton. 

We shall give only a few extracts, though it was three hours 
long. Phe day was unpleasant. Hence the exordium : 

“ Tlie day is dark and gloomy, unsetlled and uncertain, lilco 
the condition of our coiiulry in regard to the uunatural war with 
Mexico. The public mind is agitated and anxious, and is nilod 
With serious apprehensions a.s to its indefinite eontiimance, and 
especially as to the consequences wliich its termination mav 
bring forth, menacing the harmony, if not the existence, of our 
Union. It IS mider these circumstances I present myself before 
you. No ordinary occasion would have drawn me from the 
retirement in which I live ; but, while a single pulsation of the 
human hoart remains, it should, if necessary, bo dedieated to 
the service of one’s country. And I have hoped liint, alliiough 
1 am u private and humble citizen, an ex])ression of tlie views 
and opmioiis I entertain might form some little addition to the 
geimral stock of iiiformatioii, and afford a small assislaiice in 
delivering our country from the perils and dangers wliich sur- 

“ I have come here with no purpose to attempt to make a fine 
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spGcdi, or any ambitions oratorical display. I havo lirotifiht 
with me no rhetorical bouquets to throw into tliis assonihlntje. lu 
the circle of the year autumn has come, and the ao.nmn of Jlnw- 
c?’s has passed away. In the progress of ycar.s, my spriiig-limc 
has gone hy, and I, too, jun in the autumn of life, and fi.u'! llio 
frost of age. My desire and aim are to address you nnrm^stly, 
calmly, seriously, and plainly, upon tho grave and momentous 
subjects which have breught us together. And T nm most so- 
licitous that not a solitary word may fall from mo nUbnsive to any 
party or person in the whole extent of tho Union. * * * 

“War, pestilence, famine, by tlie common consent of num- 
kiiid, are the three greatest calamities which nan hefnll onr 
species; and war, as the most direful, .lustly stands in front. 
Pestilence and famine, no doubt for wise altliongli inscrnlablo 
purposes, are inflictinn.s of Providence, to whioli it is onr duty, 
therefore, to boAv with obodionce, liumblc snlnnission, anil resig- 
nation. Their duration is not long, and their ravages am limilcMl. 
They bring, indeed, great aflliction while they last, hut society 
soon recovers from their effects. War is tho voluiitary worlc of 
our own hands, and whatever roproaclios it may dosovvo should 
be directed to ourselves. AVhen it breaks out, its diiralion is 
indefinite and unknown — its vicissitudes arc Iricldon from our 
view. Ill tlie sacrifice of human life, and in the waste of human 
treasure, in its losses and its hurdons, it alfocts hotli holligeroiit 
nations ; and its sad effects of mangled bodies, of dciUli and of 
desolation, endure long after iUs thunders are hushed in peaco. 
War nnliinges society, disturbs its ])cacofnl and regular iudiisLiy, 
and scatters poisonous seeds of disease and iinmoralily, whieli 
continue to genninato and diduso tboir Inuieful inllnencoH long 
after it has ceased. Dazzling by its glitter, pom)>, and pagcanlry, 
it begets a spirit of wild adventure and romantic onteipriso, and 
often disqualifies those wlio embark in it, after their return fruni 
the bloody fields of balllo, from engaging in tho industrious mid 
peaceful vocations of life. 

“ Wc are informed by a statement, which is apparently cor- 
rect, that the number of our countrymen slain in this laincntablo 
Mexican war, although it has yet been of only eighteen months’ 
existence, is equal to one Iialf of tho whole of the American 
loss during the seven years’ war of the Ilcvolutioii ! And I 
venture to assert that the expendituro of trea.sui’e wliieli it has 
occasioned when it sliall come to bo fairly avScerlaiiiod and fouled 
up, will be found to bo more than half of the pecuniary cost of 
the war of our independence. And this is the conclilimi of tho 
party whose arras have boon' every wlioro constantly victori- 
ous !****# ■' 

“ How did we unhappily got involved in this war? It Was 
jiredictcd, as a consequence, of the minexatioii of Texas to tlie 
United States. If we had not Texas, wo should havo had no 
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wav. * * * * Notwithstanding a state of virtual wav 

necessarily resulted from the fact of the aimexalion of ono of 
the belligerents to the United States, actual hostilities miglit pro- 
bably have been averted by prudence, moderation, and wise 
statesmanship. If General Taylor had been permitted to remain 
where his own good sense prompted him to believe ho ought to 
remain, at Corpus Christi ; and if a negotiation had been opened 
witli Mexico, in a true spirit of amity and consideration, war, 
possibly, might have been prevented. But, instead of this ])eacc- 
fiil and moderate coni’se, while Mr. Slidell was bending his way 
to Mexico, with his diplomatic credentials, General Taylor was 
ordered to transport his cannon and plant them in a warlike 
attitude opposite to Matamoras, on the cast bank of the Rio 
Bravo, within the very disputed territory, the adjustment of 
which was to be the object of Mr. Slidell’s mission. What else 
could have transpired but a conflict of arms ? 

“ Tims, the war commenced ; and the President, after having 
produced it, appealed to Congress. A bill vm.s prejiarcd to raise 
fifty thousand volunteers, and in order to commit all who should 
vote for it, a preamble was inserted, falsly attributing tbo com- 
meneomont of the war to tho act of Mexico. I luivo no doubt 
of the patriotic motives of those wlio, after struggling to divest 
the bill of tliQt flagrant error, found tlicmsclves copstraiiiod to 
vote for it. But I must say that no earthly consideration would 
have ever tempted or provoked me to vote for a bill with a pal- 
pable falsehood stamped on its face. Almost idolizing triilli ns I 
do, I never could have voted for that bill. 

“ Does any considerate man believe it possible that two .such 
immense countries, witli territories of nearly equal extent, with 
populations so incongruous, so diflerent in race, in langungu, in 
religion, and in laws, could be blended together in ono liarmmii- 
ous mass, and happily governed by one common uiUiiority? 
Murmurs, discontents, insurrections, rebellion, would inevitably 
ensue, until the incompatible parts would bo hrokou {isuiiflcr, 
and possibly, in the frightful struggle, our present glorious Union 
itself would be dissevered or dissolved. Wo ought not to for'^ot 
the warning voice of all history, which teaches the difliciilty^of 
combining and consolidating together, conquering and llus con- 
quered nations. After the lapse of eight hundred years, during 
which the Bloors held their conquest of S[)ain, the idomiuihlu 
courage, perseverance, and obstinacy of the Spanish race liuuUy 
triumphed, and expelled the African invaders from tho poniusula. 
And, even within our own time, the colossiil power of Napoleon, 
when at its loftiest height, was .incompetent to subdue and sub- 
jugate the proud Castilian. And here, in our own iioighljor- 
liood, Lower Canada, which near one Iiiuidred years rigoj uflor 
the conclusion of the seven years’- war, was ceded by Franco to 
Great Britain, remains a foreign land in the midst of British 
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provitices, foreign in feeling and attachment, and foreign in laws, 
language, and religion. And what has been the fact with poor, 
gallant, generous, and oppressed Ireland ? Centuries have passed 
since the overbearing Saxon overrun and subjugated the Jilmcnild 
Isle. Rivers of Irish blood have flowed during the long and 
arduous contest. Insurrection and rcI)elUou have been the order 
of the day ; and yet, up to this lime, Ireland remains alitm in 
feeling, afleciioii, and sympathy, toward the power whicli has so 
long borne her down. Every Irishman haUiS, witli a mortal 
hatred, his Saxon oppressor. Although there are great toi'ritorial 
differences between the condition of Kngluiid and Ireland, as 
compared to that of tlio United States and Mexico, lliere are 
some points of striking resemblance botwceii them. Ilotli the 
Irish and the Mexicans arc prohaldy of the same Celtic, viu'v,. 
Both the English and tlio Americans arc of the same Saxf)ii 
origin. The Catholic religion predominates in both the former, 
the Protestant among both the latter. Religion has been tlio 
fruitful cause of dissatisfaction and discontent between llie Irish 
and the English nations. Is there no reason to aj)prehand tliat 
it would become so between the people of the United StiUes and 
those of Mexico, if they were united together? Why should 
WG seek to interfere with them in their mode of worship of it 
common Saviour? Wo hclicvo that they are wrong, oHjiocially 
in the exclusive clmruclcr of their faith, and lliat we nre right. 
They think that they are right and wc wrong. What olhor rule 
can there be than to leave the followers of each roliginii to their 
own solemn convictions of conscionllous duty toward (hid? 
Who, Imt the great Arbiter of the Uiiiverao, can judge in siieh a 
question? For my own part, I do sincerely boliovo and hope, 
that those wlio belong to all tlic departments of the great Church 
of Christ, if, in truth and imrily, they conform to the (ioelriiio.s 
which they profess, will ullimaloly sooiu'o an aliodo in thosi! 
regions of bliss which all aim finally to reach. 

“But I suppose it to he impossihlo that those who favor, if 
there be any who favor the annexation of Mexico to the UiiiKid 
Stales, can think that it ought to ho perjretually govisriietl by 
military sway. Certainly no votary of lunnaii liherly could 
deem it right that a violation should be perpetrated of the right 
jjrinciples of our own Revolution, aceording to which, laws 
ought not to be enacted and taxes ought not to ho levied, with- 
out representation on the part of those who arc to obey llie one 
and pay the otlier. Then, Mexico is to iHirlicijtale in our coun- 
cils, and equally share in our legislalion and governnimit. 
Bat, suppose she would not vohmtaiily choose rojircsontalivcs to 
the national Congress, is our soldiery to follow the electors to 
the ballot-box, and -by force to comiicl them, at tlio iioiiit of the 
bayonet, to dci)osit their ballot ? And how are the nine millions 
of Mexican people to be represented in the Congress of the 
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UnilGd States of America, and the CoaKvess of the United 
States of the Republic of Mexico comliined ? Is evciy Mexican, 
without regard to color or histe, per capitum, to exercise the 
elective fianchise ? How is the quota of representation l>otween 
the two republics to be fixed ? Where is the scat of cnminon 
government to be established ? And who can foresee or foretell, 
if Mexico, voluntarily or by force, were to share in the common* 
government, what could be the consequences to her nr to us? 
Unprepared, as I fear her population yet is, for the practical 
enjoyinont of self-government, and of habits, customs, language, 
laws, and religion, so totally different from our own, we should 
present the revolting spectacle of a confused, distracted, and 
motley government. We should have a Mexican party, a Pacific 
Ocean party, an Atlantic party, in addition to the other parties 
which exist, or with which wc are threatened, each striving to 
Gxcente its own particular views and ptirixises, and reproaching 
the others with thwarting and disappointing them. The Mexi- 
can representation, in Congress, would probably form a separate 
and impenetrable corps, always ready !o throw itself into iho 
scale of any other party, to advance and promote Mexican inte- 
rests. iSucIi a state of things could not long endure. Those 
wliom God and geography liave pronounced .should live asunder, 
could never be ^xirmnneiilly and liarmpnioiisly niiifcd togctlier. 

“Do wc want for our own liappincss or greatness the addition 
of Mexico to the existing Union of our States? If our popula- 
tion were too donso for our territory, and there was a diQicnlty 
ill obtaining honorably ilic means of subsistence, there might bo 
some excuse for an attempt to enlarge our dominions. But wo 
Imvo no such ajKilogy. Wo havo already, in our glorious conn- 
try, a vast and almost bomidless territory. Beginning at the 
north, in the frozen regions of the Britlsli provinces, it stretches 
tlionpnds of miles along the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Mexican Gulf, until it almost reaches the tropics. It extends to the 
Pacific Ocean, borders on those great inland seas, the lakes, which 
soparaie ns from the possessions of Great Britain, and it embraces 
the great fatlier of rivers, from its upiierinost soiuco to the Balize, 
and the still longer Missouri, from its mouth to the gorges of tho 
Roclcy Mountains. It comprehends tho greatest variety of tho rich- 
est soils, capable of almost all the productions of the earth, except 
tea and coffee and tho spices, and it includes every variety of 
climate which the heart could wish or desire. We have more 
than tea thousand miilions of acres of waste and unsettled lands, 
enough for the subsistence of ton or twenty times onr presont 
population. Ought we uot to be satisfied with such a country ? 
Ought ^ve not to be profoundly thankful to the Giver of all 
good tilings for such vast and bountiful land? Is it not the 
height of ingratitude to Him to seek, by wai' and conquest, in- 
dulging in a spirit of rapacity, to acquire other lands, the homes 
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and habitations of a larjro portion of His common children ? If 
WG pursue the o])joct of such a conquest, besides movt«aging the 
revenue and iesoni*ccs of this country for ages to coino, in llio 
form of an onerous national debt, wo slionld have greatly to 
augment tliat del^t, by an assumption of the sixty or .seventy 
millions of the national debt of Mexico. For I tnlce it that 
nothing is more certain than that, if wo obtain volniUnrily or by 
conquest a foreign nation, we acquire it with all the inenm- 
brances attached to it. In my humble opinioji, wc are now 
honiid, in honor and morality, to pay the just debt of Texas. 
And wc should ]>e equally. bound, ])y the same obligations, to 
pay the debt of Mexico if it were annexed to the United 
States. * « * 

"Tt may lie atoned that, in admitting the injustice of slavery, 
I admit the necessity of an instanlauoons reparation of that in- 
justice. Unfortunately,, however, it is not alway.s safe, practica- 
ble, or possii)lo, in the great movements of states niul public 
affairs of nations, to remedy or repair the infliction of ])i'ovion8 
injustice. In tim inception of it, wc may oppose and donoimco 
it, by oiir most strenuous exertions, but, after its consnmituition, 
there is often no other alternative left us l)ut to deplore its perpe- 
tration, and to ncqnio.sc(?, as the only allcrnative, in its exi.stoncG, 
ns a. less evil than the frightful coji.scqucuces whicli might ensue 
from tlio vain endeavor to repair it. Slavery i.s oirj of tlmse un- 
fortiinato instances.. _,Xhq evil of it was inlllciod np«m ns l)y the 
of Great Urilain, again.sl all the cntro(Uie.s amt re- 
monstruncGS of the colonic.s. And hero it is among and amid ms, 
and we inii.st disijose of it as best wo can under all tlio cirenm- 
staiiccs wliicli .surround us. It coutinued, by the imporlalioii.pf 
from Africa, in spite of colbiiiat rasisUincp,.for a period of 
more than a century and a liglf, and it' may require an equal or' 
longer lapse of time before our country is onliroly rid of the evil. 

time, inpderation, jn’iiclqucc, and discretion, 
among ourselves, and the blessings of Providoucc, inay bo ail 
heccssary to accomplish our ultimate clolivonuicc from it, Ex- 
amples of similar infliction of irre]HirablQ nutioiiul ovil and in- 
justice might bo multiplied to an indefinite extent. The case 
of 11)0 annexation of Texas to the United States is a rocoiit and 
an obvious one; which, if it were wrong, can not now he repaired 
rexa.s IS now an integral part of our Union, with its own volun- 
tary consent. Many of us opposed the atmoxalion ivitli honest 
zeal and most earnest exertions. But who would now lliiiik of 
perpetrating the folly of casting Texas out of the Oonfedoracy, 
ami throwing her back upon her own independence, or into tho 
arms of Mexico ? Who would now sock to divorce her froin 
this Union ? The Creeks and the Clicrokco Indians wore, by 
the most exceptionable means, driven from their country, and 
iransported beyond tlie Mississippi river. Thoir lands have boon 
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fairly pnrchasod and occupied by inhabitants of Georgia, Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi and Tennessee. Who would now conooivo the 
flagrant injustice of expelling those inhabitants and restoring the 
Indian country to the Oherokees and Creeks, tinder color of re- 
pairing the original injustice ? During the war of oiir Ilevoln- 
tioii, millions of paper money were i.ssiicd by oiir ancestors, as 
the only currency witli which they could achieve our lilKudy and 
independence. Thousands and tens of thoiisaiuls of families 
were stripiied of their homes and titeir all, and brought to ruin, 
by giving credit and confidence to tliat spurious cuiTcncy. Stern 
necessity has prevented the reparation of that groat national in- 
justice. 


“Shall this war be prosecuted for the pur])oso of ooiuniering 
Mexico, and annexing it, in all its extent, to the United States ? 
I will not attribute to the President of the United Stales any 
such design; but I confess I have been shocked and alavimal by 
the manifestations of it in various qtiartcrs. Qf all the dangers 
and misfortunes wb befall this nation, I should regard 

that of its becoming a warlike and conquering power, the most 
direful and fatal. History tolls the mournful talo of coiKjiKniiig 
nations and cbiiqnerors. The three tnost colobraled coinjiiorora 
in the civilized world were Ale.xandcr, Ccesar, and Na))o]eon. 
The first, after ovcrnumiiig a largo portion of Asia, ami sighing 
and lamenting that there were no more worlds to siiIhIuc, imd a 
prematuro and ignoble death. His lieutenants quarreled ajid 
warred with each other for the spoils of liis victories, ami linully 
lost them all. Cajsar,, after conquering Gaul, returned witii liis 
tmimplmni legions to Romo, passed the llnbicon, won the biiUlo 
of Pharsalia, tranijied upon the liberties of his country, and ex- 
pired by the patriotic hand of Brutns. But Romo censed to bo 
Ireo. War and conquest had enervated and corrupted tins masses. 
The spirit of true liberty was extinguished, and a long line of 
emperors succeeded, some of whom wore the most oxeerabie 
monsters that ever existed in human form. And that most ex- 
traordinary man, perhaps, in nil history, Napoleon, after siibin- 
gatuig all continental Eurojic, occupying almost all its eat»itiil.s—- 
seriously threatening, according to M, Thiers, proud Alliiou Imr- 
selt— and decking the brows of various members of his familv 
with crowns torn from the heads of other monarchs, lived to lio- 
liold Ins own dear Prance itself iu the possession of his ommiic's 
and was himself made a wretched captive, and, far romovod Iron; 
comitiy, family, and friends, breathed his last on tho distant and 
inhospitable rock of St. Helena. The Alps and the Rhino had 
been claimed as the natural boimdai-ies of Pmuco, but oven tl loso 
could not be secured in the treaties to which she was fo m d o 

of Ronie o“ ^ MacodL m Urolo" 

0 liome 01 of France, were benefited individually or collect; 

;vely by the triumphs of their great captains ? Tlieir sail lot 
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was immense sncri/ice of lifo, heavy and iiitolorable biirfhms, and 
the ultimate loss of liberty itself. * * * 

“,pf all the possessions that Iiclong to man, in Ids collnetivo (H' 
individual condition, none should be preserved and eluM’islu'd 
with more sedulous and unremitting care than that of an un- 
sullied character. It is imi) 0 .ssihlc to estimate it too highly in 
society, Avhen attached to an individual, nor can it ho (nviigge- 
rated or too graatly magnified in a nation. Those who lose or 
are indificrent to it, become just objects of scorn aiul conttniipt. 
Of all the ahominahio transactions which sully tlie })ages of lii.s- 
tory, none exceed in enormity that of the dismemhernient and 
partition of Poland by the throe great continental pow(!r.s, lliissia, 
Austria, and Prussia. Ages may juiss away, and ccnitiiries roll 
around; but so long as human jocor(l.s cndni'c, all iimnlcind will 
unite in execrating the rapacious and dctostablo deed. That was 
accomplished by oyerwbolming force, and liytlio iinfortmude (ex- 
istence of fatal dissensions and divisions in ttio bosom of Poland. 
That the power of the United States is coni)Tetcnt to llio (con- 
quest of Mexico, is quite probable. But lot ns tivoid afiixiug to 
our name and national character a similar, if not a worse slignia 
than tliat involved in the i)arlilion of Poland. I am afraid lluit 
wo do not now .stand well in the opinion of other parts of (./iiris- 
tendom. Popudiatiou lias brought upon u.s much reproach. All 
the nations, I apprehend, look upon its, in llio pro.seciiiioii oi' the 
present war, as being actnatod by a spirit ol'rupacily, and an iu- 
ordiuute desire for territorial aggnuulizemonl.” 

At the close of this speech, wliich was one of iho great elhn'tS' 
of Mr. Olay’s life, and dolivcrcil in lus risL year, ho siilunitled 
tho following resolutions : 


“ 1. Resolved, As tho opinion of this meeting, that thn iirimary 

cause of the present unhappy war, existing betwooii the United 

States of America aiid the United Slates of the ropuhliu of M('xi- 
co, \yas tlio annexation of Texas to the former; mid Hint the im- 
mediate occasion of hostilities between tho two roimblics arose 
out of tho order of tho President of the Uiiitod Slates for the re- 
nioval of tho al-my under the command of General Taylor, from 
Its position at Corpus Cliristi, to a point opposite Maliuuorns, on 
the east bank of the Rio Bravo, within territory oluimed by both 
republics, but then under the jurisdiction of that of Mexico, and 
inhabited by its citizens; and that tlio order of llio Presidoal. for 
tho removal of the army to that point was improvident and un- 
constitutional, It being without the concnrronco of (Jonarcss or 
even any consultation with it, althongh it was in .sos.simK but 
that Congress having, by subsequent acts, i-Googuizod llio war 
thus brought into existence, without its previous authority or 
consent, the prosecution of it became thereby national. ^ 
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"2. Resohed, That in the absence of any formal niul ])ul)l]o 
declaration by Congress of the objects for which the war onglit 
to bo prosecuted, the President of the United States, as chief 
magistrate, and as coramander-in-chief of the army and nriA’^y of 
the United States, is left to the guidance of his own jiiclgmeiit 
to prosecute it for such purposes and objects as ho may dccrri the 
honor and interest of the nation to require. 

“ 3. Resolved, That by the Constitution of tho United Stales, 
Congress, being invested with power to declare war, and grant 
letters of marque and reprisal, to make rules conconiing captures 
on land and water, to raise and support armie.s, to provide {uul 
maintain a navy, and to make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces, has tho full and complcto wav-making 
power of the United States; and, so possessing it, has a right to 
determine upon the motives, cause, and objects, of any war, 
when it commences, or at any time, during the jirogross of its 
existence. 


“ 4. Resolved, As tlie further opinion of this meeting, that it is 
tho riglit and duty of Congress to declare by some antiionlie act, 
for what purposes and objects tlio existing war oiiglit to Ijo 
fuiti\er prosecuted ; that it is the duty of tho Ib’csidoiit iu liis 
official conduct to conform to such a declaration of Coiignjss ; 
and that if, after such declaration, tho President should dcoliiio 
or refuse to endeavor, by all tlie moans, civil, diplnmutie, and 
military, in his i>o\ver, to execute tho announced will of Con- 
gress, and, in deiianco of its authority, should contiiino to prose- 
cute the war for purpose.s and objects other than ihoso doclarod 
by that body, it would become the right and duty of Oonaross 
to adopt the most eflicacious measures to arrest tho further pro- 
p-ess of the war, taking care to make ample provision for the 
Honor, the safety and security of our armies in Mexico, in ovorv 
contingency. And, if Mexico should doclino or refiisu to oon- 
clncle a treaty with us, stipulating fortho purposes and ol)]<jolsso 
declared by Congress, it would be the duty of ibo Govornmont 
to in-osecuie the war, with the inmost vigor, iiiuil they wciv 
attained by a treaty of pence. ^ 

" 5. Resolved, That \ve view with serious alarm, and are nt- 
terly opposed to any purpose of annexing Mexico to the United 

especially by conquest ; that wo Ixf- 
lieve the two nations could not be happily govornod liv one 
common authority, owing to their great diilbronco of ract/luw 
angiiage, and religion, and the vast extent of their rcspectivt’ 
teiiitoiies, and large amount of their respective populations • tint 
such a union, against Uie consent of the cxaspcmtcd Moxh-lm 
people, could only be effected and preserved by large simidin^ 
rr’,“ constat application of militaiy fotoo ; in oil!!, ° 
wolds, by despotic sway, exercised over the Meximn nn ^ i ■ 

the fit.t instance, but w'ilieh too wod^ t J^roZ 
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hcncl, iniglit in process of time be exlondcd over the people of 
the United States. That wo cleprecnte, tliorofore, sucli a union, 
as wholly incompatible with the genius of our Government, and 
with the character of free and lil)eral iiistitiitioii.s ; and w(^ jinx- 
ioiisly hope that each nation may be loft in the undisturbed 
possession of its own laws, language, clierishod religion, and 
terrilory, to pursue its own happiness according to wlint it tiiay 
dciimjicst for itself. 

“ (). Resolved, Tliat considering the series of .S|)londid and 
brilliant viclorios fadiioved' by our bravo armies and their gallant 
commanders, during the war with Mexico, unattended ]>y a 
single reverse, the United Slates without any danger of their 
honor snfleriug the slightest tarnish, can jimelieo the virlnos of 
moderation and magnanimity toward llioir discomfited foo. AV'o 
have ho desire for tlio dismuinbermont by the UniUnl Status of 
the repiihlio of Mexico, but wish only a just and proper fixation 
of the limits of To.xas. 

“7. Resolved, That we do positively and emphatically dis-'j 
claim and disavow any wish or desire on onr ]wirt, to acquiro any I 
foreign territory wiintever, for tlic purpose of propagating slavery, / 
or of iiitrocUicing slaves from tlie United Slulos, into such Ibruigii { 
territory. 

“ 8. Resolved, Tliat wo invito onr fellow-citi/ens of llio 
United States, who are anxious for the rcsloraliou of the l)Icss- 
ings of peace, or, if the oxi.sting war shall continue to bo prose- 
cuted, tiro desirous llmt its purposes and objects sluill be didhiod 
and known, who are anxious to avert presoul and future iioriis 
and dangers, willi which it maybe fraught, and who arc also 
anxious to pvodneo contentment and satisfaction at home, anil to 
clcviiLo the national character abroad, to asscnihle logiillah’ in 
their respective communities and to express llioir views, feoliugs, 
and opinions.’^ 

In the extracts from the speech above given, Ihoro tiro, im will 
be seen, only four points of the general urguniont discUHsed, 
wliicli are, first, the fpiestioii of annoxhig Mexico ; niixt, the 
impossibility of repairing, by direct moans, great and compli- 
cated injustice that may have boon pcr^ictrated in the i)ro{.yrcss 
of human afiairs, such as slavery; third, the warning derived 
from history, of tho doom of coiiqiiorors and conquering nuiiims ; 
and fourth, the vnlno of luitioiml roputaliou boforo the ^vorld. 
The reader must look to the resolutions submitted for all llio 
points of argument considered by Mr. Olay on that occasion, 

Tlie first resohuioii, as wo need not say, is an impcacliinont 
of the President of the United States, Mr. Polk, for the mamior 
ill which ho precipitated the war, on his own rosponsibilily, 
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witlioiit authority of Congress, which is the only conslilnlioiial 
power competent to make war. It was evidently the piirposo of 
tlie Constitution that the national Executive should n(3ver luivo 
it ill his power to involve the nation in war. But wo find, a.s in 
this case, and in a multitude of Jiypotlietical cases of iiUoriiii- 
tional diplomacy, that the uatioual Executive can easily subvert 
the Constitution, and bring on iuevitublc war. War is generally, 
tlioiigh not ahvays, tlie result of diplomacy. It is so easy tn 
make a casus belli in the temper and mode of diplomacy, iliaC 
the power of making war vested by the Constitution in Con- 


giess aioiie, seems to bo an entire failure. imy luspiuo 

arises between our government and tliat of any foreign muion, 
in wliieh it is not in the power of our national ExcciUivo to 
commit the nation to a war, and he may ho tempted to do so 
from personal and party motives ; such, for cxmuplo, as his own 
election to a second or third term of oiricc, and, it miglit Ijc, for 
the perpetuation of his own power. Or it might result from Iho 
motives of diverting the public mind from a scrutiny of his own 
mahidministration, by occupying it in foreign ailairs, and in 
alleged grievances inflicted by a foreign power, Wo soo by 
experience tliat cases are almost constantly occurring, in wliiuli 
loiLcy Executive might involve the nation in war l.iy dip- 

President Polk, api»rently, was dotomiinod to prooipiliUo Iho 
wai with Mexico wlien, as commaiidor-iii-cliiof ol' tliu amiy, ho 
deied General Taylor to march from Corpus Olirisli to tim Eic, 

G ande ; and such was the immediate oflbot. Ho thou ciillod 
ou Congress to declare a war, which was in actual progress l,y 

nrtr ro Ho had foroscou that liis „wh 

pai y m o„„g,ess a„d m the nation would sustain him ; but tho 
fac IS imdeniable that ho himself, of his own will, com, non, 'od 
oslihlies, by an order to the army, whicli involved Iho mnr il cor 
amty of actual hostilities; and it was only by an om.W ht 
oiical error incoq, orated in the declaration of'^var by (Joimross 
0 wit: that Mexico had commenced hostilities, , t ho u s ’ 

Sr;™ 

inonsiratGs a grave defect in iv / i r, which do- 

practical opeimial I 1' nf Oonstitmion, or in its 

leKUion. It was the lutentiou of tho Gonstitutiou 
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that the President should never have it in his power to make 
war. Blit we see that lie has this power, in more ways than 
one. Mr. Polk did it, in this instance, by an order from tlio 
War. Department ; and the President of the United Slates can 
do it at any time, in the management of onr foreign relations 
through the State Dcjwtment. . 

The second resolnlioii discloses the singular fact tliat no ob- 
jects of the war were declared by Congress, and that its sole 
conduct was left with the President, for such olijecls as might 
suit himself, in the same manner as ho commenced ho.stilities. 
Late in the day as it was to declare the objects of llic war, 
when Mexico was subdued, and lay at our feet, the purpose of 
this resolution was to suggest the propriety and importance of 
such a declaration, tiuit the nation and govornment might un- 
derstand their own aims, and pimsuo them, and that the Presi- 
dent should no longer be permitted to carry on the war at his 
own discretion, as lie had begun and hitherto conducted it. 

The third and fourth resolutions were designed to show the 
constitutional ground on which the second was based, and to 
point out a constitutional course to chock the arliilrary power of 
the President, and bring the war to a close. 

The fifth resolution rc))nlccs llic popular and ambitions design, 
at that moment rife with a considerable portion of the Ameri- 
can peoiDlo, of annexing to the United States the wliole of 
Mexico, and sliows how disastrous such a consummation would 
prove to the people and govorninout of llto United States ; and 
WG doubt not that the puldicnliou of this resolution, and the 
argument on lliat point, whicli wc have given above, had great 
influence on tlio public mind and on tlio government, in dotor- 
miiiiiig the terms of pacification finally adopted. 

The sixth resolution appeals to tho imliou for a magnanimous 
treatment of a discomfited foe. 

The seventh resolution is one of great siguificancy. In Mr, 
Clay’s Raleigh Lottery on the proposed aimcxation of Texas, ho 
said, in substance, that the object of extending the area of 
slavery was not to bo disguised. To this Mr. Olay, was, to his 
death, openly opposed, and ho evidently regarded tho Mexican 
war as liaviug that object, with those who had precipitated it so 
unnecessarily, wantonly, and imconslitutioiiully. It was for this 
reason, douhtlcss, that he made this seventh rosoliUion so dis- 
tinct, pointed, and emphatic, in tho repudiation of such a purposo. 
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The eighth awl last resolution, calling for an expression of 
public opinion throughout the land, on the subject of these reso- 
lutions, was instantly responded to hy imblic and imposing 
assemblies of the people in numerous quarters. 

Wo will here cite only one of the niimerons public declara- 
tions made, in answer to this call, by the American people, in 
the language of tlie address adopted at an immense mooting at 
the Tabernacle, New Yorlt, December 20th, 1847, only seven 
days after Mr. Clay's speech at lioxiiigton — so qiiiclr. did the 
pulse of the nation respond : 

“The spirit now dominant in the national councils, and 
rampant throughout the land, not only mocks at gray hairs and 
tramples on the lessons of experience, but regards with impa- 
tienconud ill-disguised contcm))t every appeal to considerations of 
moraHty, philanthropy, or religion, in regard to the prosecution 
or termination of the war. The fierce hay of the hloodliouiid 
on the warm track of his prey drowns the calm voice of reason 
and I ho soft pleadings of humanity. Wlio that realizes the 
moral accountability of milions can doubt timt wo have fallen 
upon evil days? 

“ In this crisis a voice from the west rcnclios the oar and fixes 
the regard of the American people. A venerable ixUriot, ilhisti'i- 
ous by forty years of eminent service in t)»c national councils, 
emerges from Ids Iionorod socliisiou to address words of wise 
admonition to his fclIow-citizcns. That voice, which iiovor 
coiiiiselod might (o dishonor or injure tliis Union, is lifted up, 
probably for the last time, in oxjiosuro of the specious pretexts 
on which this ivar was commenced, in reprehension of its char- 
acter and objects, audits rcmonstianceagninstils.fmtlKirpro.se- 
cLition. At the sound of that impressive voice, the scales of de- 
lusion fall from thousands of ftashing eyes, the false glitter of 
tlie conqueror's glory vanishes, revealing the hideous lineaments 
of carnage ; and the stern question whicii stung the first mui'dercr 
is brought homo essculially to every breast which enfolds a con- 
science: * Where is thy brother ?' To what end do wo despoil 
and slay out fcllow-mcn guilty of, being born two thousand 
miles south-west of us ? By what Divine law are we authoi-ized 
thus to deface and destroy the image of God ? 

“The great statesman of the West was too well acquainted 
with human nature, and had too much experience of its worst 
developmenis, to hope that such an appeal as he ha,s made to iho 
nalioiPs moral sense would not be resented and resisted. Ho 
knew that exposed depravity would pour out its vials of wrath 
on bis devoted headj that fell rapacity would neglect for a 
moment its prey to tear him with its fangs; and that malice 
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■would fitimiilatc calumny to hunt and defame him ihvougli the 
length and l>i'cadth of the land. Calmly he barctl his liretist to 
the Htoi'in; unflinchingly he contemplates its fiercest rage, its 
most dismal liowlings. Shielded in the panoply of an approving 
conscience, and of llic commendation of tlic wise and good 
thrnngliout tlm world, ho protlcrs no resistance, reijnires no 
sympathy, solicits no aid. For himself he desires nolliing ; tor 
his imperiled country he deniauds the services and the sacrifices 
of all her upright and patriotic sons. 

" And ids appeal has not been fniitlcss. On every side the 
people, aroused as by a irumpct-blast, arc awaking to a coii- 
scioiistiess of their duly. No. longer sunk in aixithy liecaiise 
they can perceive no mode in which exertion can avail, they 
realixo at last that every honorable means should ho cm])IdyGd to 
arrest the work of cariinge ; and tlicy fool that, in view of the 
brilliant achievements of onr armies, and the utter' prosUation 
of their foes, the honor of our country can best ho preserved and 
exalted by the exercise of inagtinnimity toward the vanquished. 
The means of terminating the wav have been clearly pointed 
out by Inin who is emphatically first in the adcctions and in the 
confidcuco of the American people, Henuv Clay ; and it uoods 
but thill their representatives shall be faithful as he luis been 
fearless, to insure a s[)ccdy restoration of peace.” 

At another meeting, suhsccpiciilly Ircld at C:istlo Garden, said 
to be llio largest ever gathered in this country imdor one roof, 
tlio following resolution was adopted : . 

'^Ra^olvcd, That wo regard the late speech of Mr. Clay, at 
Lexington, in exposure of the causes, character and objects, of 
the la’cseiit war in Mexico, us. among the nolilost and most 
patriotic ellbvts of the great and true man, ‘AV’lJp-AMpuld ratbqi'., 
be right than be IhesidenV ” 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Clay’s Lexington speech on 
the Mexican war, was printed in New York in gold letters, and 
bound ill elegant octavo, with blank intcrleovcs, with fi frontis- 
piece exliibiting a full length portrait of Mr. Clay, in the act of 
speaking, standing on a rock, with the American flag on his 
right, iu the liaiid of a sailor; mi artisan on his left, in a listen- 
ing altitude, and surrounded with emblems of peace and war., 
It is still held by those who were so fortunate us to obtain copies 
of it, as a precious memento of the occasion. 

In the winter of 1847-8, Mr. Clay was found at Washington, 
on professional business, in the Supreme Court of the United 
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iSliilos, und wus jiri’isoiil, in .tuuiiuiy. ul llic nuimal iih'. hii ' i.| th,. 
yVmorirun Sm'ifly. nl* wliii li hr \'. a . mti- i*t' (hr 

fiiiiii(li‘r.s, mill Imd hui^ lumii iCs Pn-aulrni. Ii w -i ■ niniiliv ir, <\ 
liijUt(!i' «>r puhliu policy, as of a liiitoaiir anti ( 'hi r li in pi i .<<, 
tlml Mr. ('(ay was an orij'iuol, ami had ri'iidini' i) a rmr nun ad • 
voaalr. of this Soaloiy. i As a .slalc-j.iaan. hr ; lu- ir inn i hn ihr 
ihd good nC tho ooniitry ; and as a |>hiliuiihrnpr i. hr adpptrd and 
ospoii.Mtd its aans(^, lor lla* good oC fho Aim lui nn r, 'rnnr liin 
laiali'iluitod only to viaily Iho lauicTlnr; . ni' hi . v hw ,, anrt tn 
OKlaliiish tlu! validity ol' his opinion. ^ I'nr a Inr; pi und, ihai ;hi > 
(holy lias had lo onconnlrr tho opposition ni' naiiov. ini>i<lr<l and 
profossisl ('lirislian philanihropisis, udm ivro' nirapddr <>( o .ti 
uudiiig that vast (.'irolo and niigliiy oan-or *'l‘ Ihnvnlrnrr, u ha h 
is jii'rpai'liig tianvay to roilrnn AlVicsi hoiit lunlmi in and ]> i!';in ' 
ism, liy tho vary wrongs whirh liavr h«‘i-n doii" to la i m.h^. m 
inalciitg (lasa slavi's on llir Aniriiriin mninirnl, 'rhr> r. ia<i an 
ago ill wliioli to vinilioatr tho .‘ilavo-liadr. .0 h. juMily ?l;iu-iy. 
i^Thori! is no nood oC argnniont on ilio Mi)>ir, i. 'I’hn *.iiiy ipir ;, 
lion is, as (o tli<^ host, most wIioIomiiho, iin<] nin-.l rili‘rii\.r n larily 
for llio mighly ovils whioli tho alav«- ii.idr and iuriv Imvo 
brought OH human soidoty.^ ’I'lio onr idra i.m. dy 1;, 1.. hn aii 
down sooioly lor iho sako of hioaking down •!.i\rjy, Thno 
liovor was a rororni, ooiaposod of olio idoa, wliirh dal ii>>( 0 n.| in 
misohiof. • Slavory in llio Oniti-d SiaO :. i-,, m pa 1, an nn htminn 
mmiliod in .sooioly, and so inloiwovm wnh n-, 'iiuirinir ih n an 
attompi to pluck it iVoni tho lid.iir hy vinlmri-, n m , . ml, 
Would liriiig llio wholo lahrir |o iho i-nomd, llhii a ( hu .iMti 
slalosnmii, iiko i\lr. (-lay— for ho always hid ihr vi u 1 ..1 a 
Oiii'ishim ^oii lliisfhf not on all snlijofir. , laLc.'i n vud- v virw. 
In llm lirst i»liiro, socioty ninsL ho nuiinmuird ir. '■ Ua- nnhnunr.- 
of Uod.” in tho noxl plai-i', tho ovila of :,..ririy ran onlv I'o 
GvadiciiU'.d l»y grmlnal roft.rni. 'riior-u aio finidainrhial ni .Mio i 
witli tho Olivisliim Hlalosinan. 


Hero is lilt) grout fact of AlVioim .slavory Mirmp.niiird icnii 
Amoiicaii wioioly; mid lioro is a conospimiliin,' hnih, ilmt n* idn r 
Urn proscut genomtion of Ainorioans. m.r (ho Amruran povrin- 
immt.is ro.s}«m.s)hlo f„r it„ inirodn.uion, \ 'I'ht^y ato only »v -p,.,r.. 
ihlc for its li-oiilinont,\!Uid for ils ullinmlo dhpostlp And h* so m 
aiKUlicr groat iiiol, llial tho African larc ims hrm tnr Mh nic. 
proved hy (heir Imnsfor to thi.s cnniinont, oven in a mnd.iom of 
filuvmy. ^Tlmt is a i»rovidoiUmi ivMill, and nolUMapuiMny h-r 
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slavery. 1 No other race on earlli has improved .so much in an 
equal period. All this is providential, and can not he pleaded in 
mitigation of the crime of the slave-trade. IhiL if, by lhi.s means, 
the race have been, and arc being fitted, (pialifiod, to rotiirii and 
redeem their fatherland, the continent of Ah'iO'h from harharism 
and paganism, and from the slave (raflic forever, it may well 1)0 
looked upon as a yml of that groat circle of Providence which 
has ever l)cen characterized as comi'KJtcnt, and as being ordered, 
to bring good out of evil. This would seem to ho the position 
whicli the American Colonization Society now occupies, us the 
instrument of Providence, in carrying buck to Afruai the descend- 
ants of lier children, thus provklcnlially tpuilifiod for the great 
design of repairing the wrongs done to her hy uge.s and centuries 
of tlic slave-trade. When tlio opimsUioa to this Society,, wliich 
has embarrassed its operations for many years, shall have died 
away — and it is rapidly subsiding now — there is nuich reuson to 
hopo that the current of emigration from iho Uiiiled States to 
Lil)cna will be like the present movement of llio ])opuliUioii of 
Europe to America ; and ihoro is good reason for believing that, 
from precisely the same motives, to wit, freedom and otjnalily, 
the former movement may he ecpial to the latter. 

“Why, gentlemen,” said Mr. Olay, in hi.s addmss as President 
of the Society, in .lanuary 1848, “ if 1 am not mi.slaken, there 
comes yearly into the single j)orl of New York, an immigration 
amounting almost [much inoro now] to llio aelnal inereas(5 of the 
population in. that city, and perhaps exceeding the uimnal in- 
crease of all the free people of color in llio United iStales. And 
this isdono voluntarily, upon tlio great motives of laimaii action,, 
Thus the Goraan and Irish iminjgralo in Hocks to our shores 
nmiually, with no considerable aid on the part of ihoir govisrn- 
mouts, and with no private aid, in iiumhers equal, perliap.s, to 
the annual increase of all the Africans in the Uiiiletl yuues, houd 
and free. These all come to our country in ohediencu lo oiio 
of the laws of our nature — in pursuance of the groat controlling 
principle of human action, and which enler.s into all gnuil oiiler- 
prises. They come hero to hotlor their coudilioii. And so it 
would bo with all our free people of color. Were llioy lo lio 
transijortcd from tho United Stales to Ylfrica, would not llieir 
condition be jiiiysically, morally, socially, and politically heller 
and happier than any thing which they could attain to or liopo 
for here? It is vain to attempt to eradicate the feeling which 
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keeps asunder those two races. It is vain for the office of idu- 
losophy or humanity to attempt what is so utterly impracLicablo 
as joining together those whom God himself, by the diilerouce 
of color, and various other distinctions, lias declared ought to lio 
sepEiratc. Then, to send- them to Africa, not by coercion, but 
with their own full consent, let me say to Abolitionists, iind to 
those on the other extreme — to all men — -wliy should not tlio irco 
colored race, residing among us, have the option to go to Africa, 
or remain in the United States?” ^ 

Beyond question, iVfrican Colonization of free colored poopld\ 
of the United States is one of the great movements of tbo timoj 

more properly, perhaps, the incipient stage of one of the grand 

movements of the future. The most obvious foaturo of the moral 
certainty of its success is the general sympathy of mankind in 
tliQ fonmies of the African race. What but this fooling iins 
made Uncle Tom’s Cabin fall upon the bosom of tho world witli 
such luicxamplGd acceptance ? /Throughout the Christian world, 
men will listen with eagerness to a reasonable, piactieal)lo pro- 
posal for the redemption of Africa ;ynd what other gleam of 
light, what gleam so liright, tending thitherward, has over 
dawned upon the world, as the crcciiou and rocognizod indo- 
peiidcnee of the Republic of Liberia? \ Those men in tho 
United States, and in England too, Mdio have stood in ihc way 
of this cnterpi'ise, who have checked for a while its onward 
career, by their unreasonable, wicked ojiposition, would have a 
feaifnl account to render to the Great Arbiter of the oansu of 
humanity, if, as a body, they could bo arraigned in jndgniont 
before His tribunal on this specilicalion. They have put butdc 
the cause for an age, or for ages. But the true charactor of tlioir 
opposition is now being exposed, and llio Oolouizalion movrunorit 
is beginning to feel tlie eflect of the candid judgment oi' man- 
kind. There is no other light for the African race, and like l ho 
morning sun in the East, with a,splcndor not loss cheering, and 
with a march not less secure /of coming to high noon, it may 
henceforth move on its way rejoici^. 

“I would now implore all partieb,” said Mr, Clay, in tho con- 
clusion of his address on this occasion, “ I would beseech tho Abo- 
litionists, and I would beseech all those who hold the doctriiiea 
of the opposite extreme, insisting upon the institution of slavery 
— I would beseech all men to look calmly and dispassionatolj'’ at 
this great project which commends itself to their friendly cour 
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sicleratioii : I -would beseech them to discard their prejudices, 
and ask them in the name of that God, under whoso smiling prov- 
idence I verily believe this society has Urns far been conducted, 
and will in future continue — to look and contemplate for a 
moment this exjjerimeut of twenty-five years’ continuance, 
which, without power, without revenue, witliout any aid except 
what has been furnished by the charity of man, has carried on 
a war — not aggressive, but a defensive war — and transported to 
Africa between five and six thousand emigrants from the United 
Slates. I would ask you to look at tlic territory which wc have 
acquired : three hundred and hventy [now five hundred] miles 
of coast on the west of Africa, and in every part of which the 
slave-trade has been suppressed.” 

Blr. Clay showed clearly, as history abundantly attests, that 
the early sotllemcnts of the American colonies, now the United 
States, had even more dilTicnltics to contend with. Tho ravages 
of disease at .Tamestown, Va., on the first settlers, were greater 
than those wliich have been experienced at Liberia; and tho 
first struggles of tlie Ulymoiilh colonists wore only equaled by 
their virtue in sustaining them. And what liavc these settle- 
monts now come to? Let the position which tho United States 
of Nortli America now occupy in the list of nations ; let the gran- 
deur of our institutions, our internal thrift, the magnitndo and 
extent of onr commerce, our cities, our States, our extended and 
vast domain, stretching from ocoan to ocean, and from tho 'frosty 
regions of the North to the torrid, climes of the South, and our 
twenty-five millions of people, answer. Let our influence and 
power among the nations of the eurtli, answer. And who shall 
say that Africa, in two or three centuries lo come, will not pre- 
sent to the world a picture like this, all in consequence of tho 
enterprise of the American Oolonizatiou Society? The originar 
elements are the same in both cases, tho motives of action are the 
same, and tho favor of the world toward the African race is 
greater, fur greater tlian that experienced by tho first settlers of 
America. Long time has the story of Africa’s wrongs been 
written on tho heart of all Christendom, and iiover will the 
nations of Christendom cease to help on with Africa’s redemption. 
There is no jealousy, never can be ; it is all sympathy. The 
Africans are a different race from the Europeans and Anglo-Sax- 
ons. The two can never amalgamate together, and will never 
desire it. The white races being superior in all their develop- 
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ments, physical, moral, social, and political, hitherto, can ncYcr 
he jealous of Africans ; and the prevalence of Christian lirotlior- 
liood, which characterizes the age, and which is growing on tlie 
world, will second all measures for the improvement and ad- 
vancement of the African race. 

/ “On, then, gentlemen,” said Mr. Clay; “go on, in tiio name 
of tlie cause. ; I shall soon leave you and this theater of action 
forever. : But I trust that the spirit which led to the fonniilion 
of this Society, will survive rao,)’and that, in other, hands and 
under otiier auspices, this Colonization Society of our.s may he 
still found asserting its sufficiency, in co-operation witii tlie Re- 
public of'Liberia, to transport to that region every free person oi 
color who may be disposed to go there, until, f trust, tho separu-i 
tion of the two races shall be at last completed, and other gener- 
ations shall have sprung up to invoke — as in closing I now do — 
upon the noble cause of Colonization, tho blessings of that Cod 
whoso smile, I think, has been liithcrlo extended to it.” 

And so tho [xuriot bade farewell forever to the Society, over 
wliich lie had so long presided with his accustomed dignity and 
grace, which was so long cherished by him, ns one of the noblest 
philanthropic institutions of tho ago, not less promising in his es- 
teem of auspicious iuflueiico on the country tlian to tho African 
race. That this Society should have had tlie favor of such a 
man as Mr. Clay at its organization, that it should havo realized 
his constant aid and support in its whole career, and voeoived 
his blessing as he was retiring from tho scenes of public life and 
from tho world, cannot fail to bo regarded as evidences of nc) or- 
dinary character, of its high claims to the respoct of mankind. 

This meeting of the Society Avas held in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, which was crowded to overflowing on the 
occasion, as it was known that Mr. Clay would preside, mid de- 
liver an address, a few extracts from which are given above, 
Ho apologized for his want of preparation, as ho had not been 
able to make a single note to guide him in his remarks. Ilut on 
that theme, as on all others of a public nature, Mr. Clay avus 
always at home, and setiyper paratus. His memory Avas sufFi- 
ciently well stored Avilh facts,, his heart Avas in tho cause, and 
his tongue Avas ever ready for the expression of his feelings. 
The impression made by his address Avas great, and Avill bo ou- 
diiring. 

Tlie next appearance of Mr. Olay at Washington, this Aviator, 
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which Rttl’ncted geneml attention, was in the Supreme Court, on 
tliG 11th of Pebrtmry, as one of the counsel in the case of Wil- . 
Ham Houston versus the City Bank of New Orleans. The lion. 
John Sargent, of Philaclclphiu, was of the opposing counsel. H’lio. 
court-room was of course densely jiackcd with a crowd of admir- 
ing auditors. “At im early hour,” says a correspondent, “ tho 
avenues leading to the Capitol were thronged with crowds of the 
aged and young, the beautiful and gay, all anxious to hoar — ])fir- 
haps for the last time — the voice of the sage of Ashland. On no 
former occasion was the Supiumo Court so densely packed — 
every inch of space was occupied, even to the lobbies leading to 
the Senate. Mr. Clay rose a few minutes after cloven o’chxdc, 
the hour at which the court is organized. It has been orioii 
said, and truly, that ho never was and never could bo report{!d 
successfully. His magic manner, the captivating tones of ins 
voice, and a natural grace, singular in its influence and peculiarly 
his own, can never be transferred to paper. To realize tlioir 
charms, ho must bo seen and heard.” His exordium ns lie rose 
to address the court, has been represented as not less toneliiiig 
than beautiful. Mr. Clay’s recollections and .sentiments wtn'o 
always in harmony, and no man could better grace facts with 
touches of feeling. As this might be the hast time ho wuiikl 
over appear in tliat place, wluu more natural than that ho shonkl 
make .some allusion to the finst? lie did so with great jxirli- 
nency iiiul efiect, and as lie was a model of suavity and poliuinoss, 
it was equally natural that he should pay a compliment to tlui 
court, which, indeed, in its moral influence, was not likely to 
injure his efient ; tlioiigh, far he it from us to suggest that the 
court could be unduly influenced. Not a face was on that l)onch 
which was to be seen in that place wlion Mr. Olay first had the 
honor of appearing as counsel there ; that was a monition of tlie 
chaiigiug scenes of life. But the court had maintained its char- 
actor and dignity. That was a compliment. After a few such 
like iiistorical allusions, and touches of sentiment, done in Mi’. 
Clay’s peculiar style of pertinency, grace, and dignity, to tins 
edification of the court, as well as to the delight of liis audience, 
he proceeded to open his case. His argument on this occasion 
was allowed to be ns vigorous and ascftectivc as any ho over inade. 

An incident in this case, and its story, are perhaps' worthy of 
record. Mr. Sargent complained of haste in the counsel for the 
plaintiff, to which Mr. Clay replied : — 
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I happened some years ago, in the performance of a piihlic 
service, to he abroad in England, and I occasionaUy alKmded 
* botii Houses of Parliament and the courts of Wcstmiiist(3r Tliill. 

# # * # * The speakers in Parliainoiit would 

begin will! their subject, and end when their sjibj(!i;t was ex- 
hausted. In tile courts of Westminster, I was impressed still riioro^ 
with the economy of tlie dispatch of business. * * * 

After the tipstaff had pi-onoiinced tlic introductory, Mind save 
the King,’ his lordship asked the oldest Scrgf.ani, * Have yon 
any motion to make ?’ ‘ Yes, please your lordship, I liavtj a case 

ill wliicli I wish to establish tliis point,’ naming it. ‘ You can not 
maintain that,’ said his lordship, ‘lint,’ said the i^ergeunt^ ^ I 
only wish to quote a few authorities.’ ‘ It is of no use,’ said lii.s 
loi'dsliip, ‘ the proposition can not bo mainlainccl and the sumo 
observation was echoed along the line of judges, and the case 
was dismissed in less time than it takes mo to describe the in- 
cident.” 

At the same time, Mr. Clay alluded to a ccrlain imdUiQn'^ 
regarding the length of a Philadelphia Umycr's spcccli. Of 
course, this was all in the best of humor, and Mr. Sargent 
smiled, as well as the judges on the bench. Tlic iucidtiiit of a 
iScrgcanl in the English court, and the “tradition” about tlio 
long speeches of Philadelphia lawyers, were too templing, the oiio 
for sound and tlie other for pertinency, not to bo applied by Mr. 
Clay on such a provocation, to the great amiiscniont ol' all prcsoiu. 

Mr. Clay always deligliled to sport in tlie .sunny side of all 
thoughts, and to make all sides of thought sunny. “Madam,” 
said Mr. Clay to Mrs. Polk, when dining ono day ihi.s wliilm’ 
with the President, “ I have never hoard any body make tlio least 
complaint of your administmtion, though I have oceasioimlly 
heard some complaint of your husband’s.” 

On the 22d of February of this year (1848), the lion, .foliii 
Gluincy Adams, then in his eighty-first year, was stricken down 
by paralysis in his seat in the House of Eepi’c.sentativcK, and 
carried insensible to the Speaker’s room, never more to return to 
his functions ns a public man. It is somewhat remarkable that 
tlie day which brought so bright and glorious a star — sun, w'o 
miglit say— into the American firmament as George WaHhiiigton, 
should bo the day of the setting glory of John Guiiioy A{huiiH! 
It was his desire, his fervent prayer, to die in the sorvieo of his 
country; and he fell with his ' harness on. From the seat of 
earthly legislation, he was borne to an adjoining apartment of the 
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(.'iipitnl of llin iiutiiMi, llifio In liiij'iM' nii (lirj'r.lml.l n I'mv 

hnius, iiiiii lliiMi (•* ih*' jiiilp.iiti'iil' Imr nl’ (in' .MiiKi-r of n-i all. 
llis lust U'lnil'i wsso, "’I'liiri is Ihn h-a ni' ninth I nin ••oiitniit.’' 

i\lr, (’liiy wii?j itn’ii m W ar.|nii|tl>>M, Mini iilumi [n li jivn ror (hii 
Niii'lli, 'I’lnmpli Ml, Aihinni livnti Inil (illy Inmis iil'tor hn wna 
cnri'ii'il In (In' Spisilo'iV. mom, Im miphl roiiimnn iimny ilnvs, ii;i 
(linn sii)i|io:iiMi. (Ml. ( ’liiV) »'I I’Miiiiin, noMlil ini( <lnj>:nl williiMlt 
visilinp lli'^ (lynii; ix'd nt Ins i-nm|>:iii(M( his o|<l in 

(iHiiii's (if stiitn III hiiuit^ iuni ainoiiil. Sikim!* hv lii'< i iiln Alt'. 
Adiims Miinoiiinioiis oI hr. |»in'.rnnn, .Mr. Clay hir. Iiiiinl in nim 
nl' hi.'i, novninil hn* itwii tiu-n witli ilm nihni'. Mini vnnl, iis hn 

nniiM iiol hul ito iVoiii ill)* .’•yiii) .ilhins nl' his own iiMliiin, (n ()in 
silnnt \voilviii|:.'i of hfi rimr. 'J.oii}# hail (hny toihal m ihn •Jiinjn 

linlit, ill K I’oiiiiinNi iMtiM', I'mv a moll romtliy ;/fniil In'in ihny 

liinl, to I'iiil I'on vnc un iltiri Miln iln' I'lavn nliisiily j'inh il in.. 
linnil, Ini' (hn ilyin;' liiaii wnr* imt iiu - iin «•!' (hn |<in’,''iinn of his 
(Vintiil, ( siniiimnioii of (hoiinhl ami of snii(im<m( was sii an mu), 
All', ('lay \\’n|ii, \\ n Know ma hm ihoiiplii'. : (liny miy in )i;ut 

hn iiniipdiinil |iy ht • niomnui'iiy plaann of (hn ]>;n.( in u lin-h ihny 
W’l'ii' hnlh jn'i:.oii]iiU .'unl '.o imn-h ••oiii-. iiji'i|, nml ).*,• his o';ih<:a- 
(inn nl' (hn |*iv,' onl. '* ‘riin. r. I In- la.i of ninth f' llm l.n I to liini 
whn lay lln'in uiii’oir.. p-m .. ihon >h liol (ho last (o (hn Mllna ]i'n(V, 
whnin stiinly ainl niiKuowii • oiii||n(-i '.(ill ,iuaitni| Ah. (day 
inlirnd IroiM llm s<‘nnn, wtdmnl hnin;* nhio (o miv, n(ln t than in 
ihn sitniil lanpii-nfn ol hn. h» nl, '• \«hnii. my liminl ! .\!. (hnii 
hast MiitI, In f'.-i [fa l>i :i uf , f “ 

lli'l',ai.liip( Ihn .Mihps t ruliil.-.l, «'77in i{n >tl f •.wiNy.h am/,'* m 
tiu! lir.'il vnhiiiin nl this u»«jK. Mr. A»iann!. in a (.jii'nnh (irhvmnil 
al Alay.sviiln, iCy., iHhh»ai>l: •* .As I nvj*n«:l ^hoidy (o ujipnav 
liidnin iiiy (hti), (o aiPAvni' for Ihn t itiulHnl of my whnin lifn, 
sliniilil (lin.’io I'harm s havn I'niiMil llimi way (u thn tlirmn' of Isim' 
lial .lllslirn, I will, in Ihn J»|n!iniinn i>i I hllMl|•>•^'nnl■, ]‘t"|ioniirn 
ihmil lalsn. ’ 'I hi •, as will ho 'o.tM, |>:(ii.i|n's ot ihn naiiiin n| a 
snii'iiin nafli llm nalli of a inaii of tin>|n. sln<m i{ i mr . mutioiis 
lU'ss. inaili' finloji' tip- jmhhn on ninth, ami i lmll' jn * i! to |.n 
I'ni’nidnil jn linavmi, lo h.f i<>vinwni) ami air-.wi t. ij linan, al (hn 
la, ’.I pi'nal diiy. An.! ..nnh an oaih may al !• a- 1 h.- as 

“ till' mid nf all I iid'n.‘ ' 

Wlmn llm uiillioi o( (h* ?.. |».ipnr» in(!iiii<ai iVoin IvniiltU'lty, in 
(hn sju inp n| |!« In. aU*'i' liavui^ ihn \V»(il«T in mmnnfltnn 

wilh Air. (day, lor dm )inr|a>.%i« nf In Ins and to 
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obtain information from his own lips regarding his lifo and 
times, he called on Mr. Adams, at his house ill Wasliington, for 
information on certain points of history, which Mr. Adams cniild 
best give. Mr. A., aware of the purpose of the author, very 
frankly alluded to the controversy, once had between hiinself 
and Mr. Clay, regarding the transactions of tlio treaty of Ghent, 
and paused a little in the conversation, apparently to hear how 
the author proposed to treat that subject. It was known tliat 
the public, to some extent, had for a long time imagined that 
there was some unsettled diflereiice between Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Adams, and that some revelations wore yet to he inado by one 
party or the other. The author, with the same frankno.ss which 
characterized Mr. Adams’s remarks, said to him, in suhstanci', 
that in his frequent and numerous interviews with Mr. Olay dur- 
ing the winter, conversation, for the objects in view, necessarily 
included occasionally the former relations of Mr. Olay and Mr. 
Adams ; and that he, the niitlior, had never heard Mr. Olay spealc 
of Mr. Adams other than in terms of tho most unqualified respect 
and friendship ; in short, except as instructed by the docnmouls 
once made public, he (the author) never would liavo imagined 
there had been any diflercncc between thorn. Mr. Ailuni.s Avas 
evidently gratified with this assurance, and took occasion to 
remark that, so fat as he knew, there was not tho slighlost 
ground for the impression which some people luid, that liiore 
was any thing new of an unpleasant kind between himself and 
Mr. Clay, to be disclosed. 

. Thus we see how Mr. Clay, with all his characteristic sincerity 
and sympathy, and with feelings of tho profoundo.st sorrow, 
could sit by the dying bed of Mr. Adams, take his liand, and 
weep over the fall of a great and good man, whoso faults, if he 
had them, were not remembered: and wlioso virtues and pub- 
lic services were chronicled in ineffaceable cluu’Eictors on Iho 
tablet of Mr. Clay’s heart. Mr. Olay wbs a true and ChrisUmi 
mourner over the grave of his friend. 

Mr. Clay, having professional engagements at Philndolpliin, 
was forced to leave Washington, not knowing how soon lio 
would hear of the death of Mr. Adams. There was no hoixj 
of Ills recovery, but the physician said he might live a week or 
more. But intelligence of his decease overtook Mr. Clay at 
Baltimore, and naturally spread a gloom over his mind in tho 
midst of the acclaim with which he was received. One grout 
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statesman had just gone up for judgment to his God; anotlior 
stood before tho people as arbiters of the destiny wiiich y^i 
awaited him on earth ; for Mr. Clay was still a candidate for the 
Presidency among those who were attached to his person and 
to Ins principles. He had never solicited or declined thepopiilur 
summons. As the time appointed, the 7th of May, for both of 
the great political parties of the country to make their nomiim- 
tions to this high o*flice, was near at hand, the feelings of tlio 
people had begun to kindle for the strife. Wherever Mr. Clay 
appeared, it was a signal for the uprising and outpouring of tlio 
people in favor of his election. Not even the pall of doalli 
which hung over the national Capitol could repress their ardor, 
and Mr. Clay was forced to present himself, on his arrival iu 
Baltiinorc, at the window of his host, Mr. Christopher Hughes, 
formerly secretary of tlic Americnn mission at Ghent. After an 
iutcrchango of salutations, however, Mr. Olay retired, and loft 
for Philadelphia the next morning. 

At a public roceptiou of Mr. Olay, in independence Hall at 
Philadelphia, ho very pertinently said: “But for tho loss which 
tho ccniiui'y had just sustained in the decease of Mr. Adams, tliis 
would liavo been one of the happiest occasions of his life. As 
it was, tho loss of tho jnirest of patriots, and best of men, Imd 
caused asoiisalion of grief to pervade the whole country; and 
how much greater than those of others, must bo the feelings nf 
one, wiio had been clo.sely connected with him in both puldic, 
and private life; who had ever found him, at all times, and 
under all circumstances, the pure and elevated patriot, tho tried, 
the faithfLil friend, the wise and good man. The loss was heavy 
to all ; but to none more so than to the speaker. His heart wa.s 
so surcharged with emotions natural to such an event, that In,! 
must be excused from the formalities of a speech,” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Clay declined an invitation to 
New York, brought to him at Capo May by a delegation from 
that city, in August of the preceding year. But a still more ini- 
positig solicitation was conveyed to him at this time from llm 
Mayor and Common Council of New York, to visit that city as 
their guest before bis return to tho West, which ho could not 
Well decline without disrespect to those who had done liim tliis 
honor. He accordiugly went to New York on the 7th of March, 
1848, accompanied by a committee from Philadelphia as far a.s 
Aralioy, where he was received by a committee from the Now 
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York Board of Aldermen, and landed at Castle Garden, amidst 
the enthusiastic cheers of the people, and formally welcomed by 
the Mayor, as the city's guest. The Mayor spoke ns follov/s 

"Mr. Cluy: The pleasing duty has been assigned to mo, as 
the representative of the constituted authorities of New York, to 
tender to you its hospitalities, and its cordial welcome. It is not 
necessary for me — indeed, sir, it would not become mo — to 
advert to yoiir many and valued piihiic services. The whole 
country gratefully acknowledges the sccnl, the dovolion, with 
whiclr a whole life has been jra-ssed in upholding her iiitorosla, in 
defending her honor, in augmenting her prosperity ; and we, sir, 
citizens of the great commercial metropolis of this Western world, 
rejoice that we are permitted to testify to you personally oiir 
appreciation of the worth, the talents, the statesmanshij), and iho 
pure patriotism, which have combined to sniToniid, with a halo 
of imperishable glory, the name of Henry Clay. * Wo 

receive you, sir, as the honored, the cherlsliod guest of this great 
city.” 

To which Mr. Clay replied : — 

“ Mr. Mayor : I wish I conld find adequate langnugo to ox« 
press to you and to this audience, the feelings of a grateful hourt, 
excited by this splendid and magnificent reception. * * 

My arrival here to-day has been signalized by the dischargo of 
cannon, by the display of flags, by the sound of gay and oxnlliiig 
music, jjy the shouts and cheers of an aflectionato mnUitudo, 
directed toward myself. I am proud and thankful for tho.so 
evidences of regard and of appreciation, for the luimhlo K(n’vi(io.s 
of an individual whom you esteem far. too iiiglily. But, sir, lliost! 
testimonies offered to the living conld not fail to remind me of 
the just honors about to l)c paid to the dead. To-morrow's sun 
will rise upon another and a dilferent siwctaclc than that whitdi 
it lo-day beholds, as the venerable remains of tho illustrious ux- 
President of the United Slates reach this city. Then, insluud 
of the cheere of joy and gladness which have been uttered upon 
this occasion, there will be tho still expression of solomu and of 
saddened feeling. As I contemplate the scene which will ho 
presented on that anticipated arrival, as I recollect the .signal 
services and glorious career of the great departed, and tho sphero 
to which he now has passed — a state of being tliat awaits us all, 
—I am moved to suppress the feelings of grateful joy, which 
would otherwise overflow within me, on an occasion so honora- 
ble to myself. Ought not the contrast between this duy’s' dem- 
onstrations, oil the arrival of an humble individual, whoso offorls 
in his country’s service you much too highly appreciate, and tho 
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ceremonies which will follow to-morrow, to make a deep impros- 
sion oil our minds? Ought they not, for the few days remnhi- 
ing to us, to moderate the imworthy impulses which most men 
bring into the strifes of om* existence here — to repress and cliasloii 
the violence of party contests, and the heat and acrimony of 
party feeling, for the brief space \vhich intervenes between llui 
present moment and that near at hand, when we shall all bn laid 
low in the narrow house -which our venerable and pure-hoarU'd 
patriot now occupies? * # * And now, sir, will yon permit 
me to thank yourself and the public authorities of the people of 
this city, for this splendid itjccptioii, and for the kindness and 
libeinl liospilality which you have authorized me to expect at 
your hands.” ' ‘ 

Alter the reception, a civic procession was formed, and moved 
lip Kroadwny, amid the choere of tlio tens of thousands crowd- 
ing the streets and filling the windows and every place of oliscrv- 
ation. Oil the following day, ns depicted in Mr. Olay’s spoocli 
above, the mortal remains of Mr. Adams were received at llio 
same place, mid borne along the same way, to their final resting- 
place, in Gluiiicy, Mnssachnseils. Thus succeed each other tlio 
joyful and the sad, the exultations and funereal signs of man’s 
earthly career. One is honored in his chariot of victory, another 
ill his coflin. 

Tlie chastened feelings of Mr. Clay, ns evinced in his speeches, 
both at Philadelphia and New York, extracts and abbreviations 
of wiiich are given above, expecting, as lie did, to bo followed 
so soon by the remains of his ancient friend and fellow-lalioror 
in the iicld of public service, arc honorable to his heart, ami 
dcinoiistrate that, while he was not nngmtefnl for the pageants 
enacted in compliment to himsell, lie was yet more improssod 
with those impending ]}ageains which signalize tlie triumphs of 
the King of Terrors. While his steps were seemingly tottering 
on tiio brink of Death’s domain, himself followed and cheered 
by the acclamations of the ninltilude, he was bending over and 
looking into that world which, ho was (piitc aware, so nearly 
awaited himself. Always influenced mom or loss by religions 
sentiment, he now felt and acted as a Christian man. Ho had 
publicly honored the Saviom- of mankind, by bowing liis lioad 
to the baptism of the Cross, and by subscribing his name ns a 
member of that family whose iiilioritaiice comes in reversion, 
after the battles of life are ended. 

The solemnities of Mr. Adams's funeral at New York being 
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over and Ws remains borne onward to the tomb of his father, 
builJ and inseribed by his own hands. Mr. Clay roeoivod the 
honors of the city, in various forms, from day to day, by be g 
presented to the citizens at the City Hall-or rather by shakin 
rands with them, for ho was too well known to require being 
presented ; by being accompanied to some of the vmious and 
most eminent public institutions, and attractive objects and im- 
provements of tliis proud and cver-expandmg and rising metrop- 
olis. It was bis last social entcrUiinment here. Tho next tinio 

he visited New York, and tho last in winch public honors coul 
he rendered to him present, he lay still and nnconscroris in the 
arms of death, and was home along, like his predocessoi, Mi 
Adams, to his final homo. Sic transit gloria munch. 

But, in this stage of our hisloiy, Mr. Clay is still a living soti- 
tieut, active being ; still the idol of his countrymen ; still looked 
up to as a candidate for public trust and honors, though about to 
stop into his sevcntysecond year, on the twelfth day of tho 
ue^t succeeding month; himself, in some measure, toUenng on 
■ the brink of tlic grave. But ho was a man of iron, still walking 
erect, evincing all his wonted powers of intellect and correctness 
of judgment, and ns well qualified as ever for public aaairs. 
TliP. wisdom and inatiiritv of his experience were, perhaps, cvoii 


more reliable than in former years. 

Such a man, so long tried, so tnie, so faithful to his country, 
and so well versed in its allaii-s; a man who, by tho very open- 
ness and trustfulness of his nature, had suilered one of tho great- 
est wrongs recorded in history, as developed in the fourtoenth 
chapter of the first volume of this work, stamping with etcriuil 
infamy the conspirators in that irmisaction ; a man who had boon 
tliree times* before the people as nominee for tho Presidency, 
abused and hunted down by calumny to his defeat ; who slionkl 
have been nominated in 1840, and, as no one doubts, would 
necessarily have been elected by a like overwhelming majority, 
as that whicli then carried in the Whig nominee so triumph- 
antly (for the country was prepared for it, and groat is tho ro- 
siioiisibility of those who stood in the way of that nomination) ; 
who failed of his election in 1844, only by that unfairness which 


^ Tlio 8C3'ul)-nico of 1826 is not worthy of lueiiliou in Uiia list of tliroo timoa ; and 
in tlic eampnign of 1832, iho anti-Jackson stronglh was divitloil by nnli-masoniy, a 
numcTOUs party at tiint time ; so that Mr. Clay was novor fairly boforo tlio pooplo 
till 184.4 ; wlien, R.i slio^vn elsowbbro, !io was beaten by fraud. 
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ever characterized his opponents, as shown in the eighteenth 
chapter of the second volume; and who, in 1848, was still 
stronger in public favor than ever before. The enthusiasm of 
tliQ Irish population of the country in his behalf, for his speech 
at New Orleans, that proved so effective for the relief of their 
famishing brethren at home, as certified by a correspondence 
heretofore cited, was alone suflicient to have turned the scale 
for Mr. Clay’s triumphant election in 1848. That, like all 
of Mr. Olay’s strongholds on the affections of the American 
people, was a legitimate advantage. It was purchased by plead- 
ing the cause of humanity; and human nature never fails to 
respond gciiorously to such efforts. 
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the PAIiL OP THE WHIO PARTP. 

'!“* "^7 from wing Pnncii>le3.~Tlio rnj..stico 

Ifr rinv ^ -5 • "'•‘J of GoiiorolTayJoi-.-. 

Mr. Clny ft fiaonflcinl Victim.— The ovcrtliiw of the Whig Pni’ty,— Wr. Clnv’s 
epotlesa Eopiitution and Fnmo. ^ ^ ^ 

'>ad so long follovred in the 
wake of Mr. Olay’s advocacy of principle, should hnvo been 
Ehalteii m its oohimns, and wavered, and been so far broken, in 
1840, as to desert their great cliieftain, and fall back on the 
Jackson pruioiple of belief in military fame, without having a 
jMksoii to load, was a strong symptom of the future discomfit- 
mos that awaited them. For they seem to have hoped that 

lack of Ml . Clay s ohaiacler as a statesman. For it is no dispar- 
agenien to General Harrison to say that the distance betren 
Imn and Mr. Olay, in tins particular, was immense. And yot the 
hig paity preferred General Harrison to Mr. Clay ! And they 
made t^ns clioico at the time when they were most soenro of Min 

Ser 1 1 -fi when they most 

Mebl^ r’ ■ 1 over frown on the want of 

fidelity to principle. General Harrison died in thirty days after 

ceed d to the funetions of President, betrayed the party, and it 
■was disorganized, so far as not to he able to carry out its policy 
or maintain Its ground against a hostUo Executive -With hrokeii 
columns, still tcoogiiizing |[r. Olay as a leader, it hobbled on 
through two administrations, to make another great trial of 
s rongth in 1848, with the party of no priuoiple-or wMch at 
begiiiiiing had 110 principle; but which, by this time how- 
ever, was able to construct a Baltimore platform. . ’ . 
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Another military feather was waving in llic oyo of (ho Whig 
party in 1848. It was won at tlic battles of Palo Alto and Re- 
saca do la Palma, at the siege and caj)lni-o of Monhiiy, iincl at 
Buena Vista. It was lim’d to sbnttor the great priiifhjjlos of the 
Whig party. But there were those in it who had grown gray in 
waiting for oflicc under the banner of Mr. Clay, uiid wiioso 
memories wore refreshed with wliat was cHectod hy tlx? ('(did of 
military glory under General Jcclcsoii. It was hard, and might 
seem iingratcfid, to ahandon a great and loiig-triisl leiuhn*. But 
the military feather waved heforo llieir eyes, and lln'y wore 
tempted. They did not know wliat oorrespondenim Inn! (alcen 
place between Mr. Clay and Gcnoml Taylor ; if they liiul Iciiowii 
it, iierhaps they would liavo acted dilforciilly ; and Mr, Cluy was 
too noble to tell them. 

It needed a leader, or a fow leaders to give the sigiifd of defec- 
tion ; and they were not wanting. Ono nfior unollicr of iho great 
names of the party fell off from Mr. Olay hnd inclined lo Goii- 
eml Taylor j and when the national Whig C'onvanlinii mot at 
Philadolpliia, in June, 1848, to noiniiiule u eanditlnle for Iho 
Presidency, the first ballot showed (hat seven out of l-wolvo of 
the Kentucky dclogution, against the ox|Kj(dalion.s inul wislios of 
their eoiistituoncy, had deserted Mr. (JIuy, and gone over to Gmi- 
eral Taylor. Tlio influcuco of this fact was groat — jioiliiipH de- 
cisive. For if Mr. Clay’s own Siuto was agniasl liini, what 
could bo expeclod of iho other Slulos? On the fnnrtli bnllol 
General Taylor hnd fifty-two majority, ami was declared tin.'' 
nominee. 

The following aro tlio four ballots for the didbroiil cundidnleK, 
with the result : 


Firsi miloi.~-T(\y\oi', 111— Olay, 8?— Soott, *13 — WobBloi', 2i5- 01(iyli)ii, -I-.- 
M'Lcnii, 2. Totnl, 279. No olioico. 

Second BaM.—HayUv, 118— Clny, 86— acotfc, .lO—Wobator, 22— riliiyUin, 4— 
No ohoico ngiiiii, Acljournod to next morning. 

Third J7r?W,— T oylor, 138— Olay, Tl— .Scott, O-l—Wohalfir. lY— OInj’lon, 1. 

I'hurlh Taylor, lYI— Olny, 32— Scott, Oil— \Vol«loi-, M. Tuylor over 

all, 02. 

In Noveralier following, Golieral Taylor was oloclod Presidont 
of the United States, and Millard Fillnioro Vico-Prcsulrmt. As 
in the case of General Harrison, who diod in thiiTy days after 
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..s,nungmat,on,so in'lhe case of acioral Taylor, anoll, or re- 

bol,o 01 IrovidoncD came upon the Whig parly; „,ui 

<l.c, sixteen months after ho had entered on the dmios' 

til, discharge of the Executive fuuo- 

«.is altrays unexceptionable; hut the Whig party was dis 

iiiiSHEESi 

loginning of li.eir coieer, and by tl idLr'lSrr '7’"'“ 
"iterly (lisbaiKled. Tfieir veiv nnn^/; V ' 
siiolt liartv Mr Chu ^ ^ cxiincl, and tlioro is no 

-e shall lee. ^ “><' P™liotod it, "1 

C-oi-oral Taylor was nominated Mr Cl7 “a 
oonioslly solicited to co.ne out it’, f! mfof t''"" ®'7“' 

''■ns stii! silujit. There was T « ^ ‘ ^ciioml Taylor. Jiu 

rf f-n. .he ,uhlio. X :r; con- 



yt'iog me ,„ ooutL'ue as"77 “lootioir * "? 

c.i ihe gronijjjg j j j ‘ under nil iii 

of 'inv ' which was iiof tn i 

’■'io'His callej 'J “"‘I, on reaching Nety Orif "“'"*‘''0 

[' ‘•I'ool, will, on, dLy "iM" 7““'”“gtout’f ,n7thi "“'.“"‘o'! 

a* t i;5£ 

ill iiis letter to tJtp T • ■ 

f Pago 6G6, Ibid. 
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» I have been much im^jorliiiiod from'variouH cjimr(f!rK In en- 
dorse General Taylor as a good Whig, -who will, if olo<nc(1, net 
on Wliig principles, and curry out Whig meusimss. Tint Innv can 
I do that? Can I say Hint in his hands Wliig measures will he 
safe and scenre, wlicn lio refuses to pledge hinisfdf lo llnni* sup- 
port? when some of his most nctivo fnciuls say lliey.nrn 4d>s(i- 
lete? when ho is pi’cscntod as a No-jinrty candidate ? wlimi llin 
Whig Convention at Philadcl])liia refused lo rocogni^^e or pro- 
claim Its attachment to any jirinoiiilos or iticasnros, and acLnidly 
laid on the table resolutions having that object in view? 

“ Ought I to como out as a warm and partisan sni)])ortor of a 
candidate, who, in a reversal of oiir imiidilions, annoiincnil his 
purpose to remain as a candidate, and eonscM|uenlly Lo ojiposo 
'me, so far as it dopcmlDcl upon hinisolf? 't’(dl me wliat rmu- 
procity is in this ? Magnanimity is a noble virtne, and I Imvo 
always endeavored to prnclicoit; Imt it has. its jimils, and llio 
lino of demarcation botwncu it and nioanness is not always clotiiiy 
discorniblo. I have boon reminded of tlie ennrse T jinrsiied in 
the case of the nomination of General Ilarrisoii, in IHIll). lint 
General I-Iarriaou was not moroly a Whig in iiamo ; ho was 
committed and pledged to the su|)porl of iho nieasimis of ihn 
Whigs. Ho did not declare that ho would stand as a (unididnlo 
in opposition to die noniinoo of (lie Convonlion. Tie was, 
moroovor, a civilian of varied and exlensivo ex|ieri(meo. 

“I lost the nomination, as I firivdy Imlieve, by the conduel of 
the majorities of Iho delogalions from Kentucky in (./'oiigros.s anil 
in the Oonvontion, and I am called upon to ratify wiml limy did, 
in contravention, as I also huUovo, of the wiHlie.s of a huge nm- 
jority of the peojile of Kontuokyl lain asked lo saiaUioii and 
approve Iho course of tiio sovon delegates from Keiitncliy, who, 
in violation of tlio dosiro of Uioir couslitimnls, v<»tefl ngniii.sL me, 
and virtually lo coiisuro and ooiidoiun the five who voted fin- 
me.” 

In a loiter lo James Harlan, Kstp, August 5 , 1848,*' Mr. Ola, 
says : 

“It is mortifying to bolioki that once great party [llm Whig 
party] desconding from its lofty position of prinei])l(!, kimwn, 
avowed, and proclaimed principle, and lending itself to the oreu- 
tion of a'lnoro personal party, with ti virtual uhaiulouniojil of 
old principles.” 

Also, ill a lottor to Henry While, Esq., Soptombof 
Mr. Olay says : 

* Pngo 611, Private OoTi'ospondoiioo. + Pngo fl18, Priv 
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placed 
fear, \r 

acquiesced ... iis ueL-jsum in not iioinmatnig ino, niid imvo siilimit- 
tedqmetly to it. I have done nothing to opposo ils tioitiinalioii. [ 
lave given no countenance to any movcmonts having lor this 
of my name, in ooiinoclioii willi tlio 
this I can not go. Self-rospiicl and 

n i « 


oflicc of President. Beyond tins 1 can not go. iSolf-re.snoid nni 
consislency, with delibernto opinions long since fonned, inniin.st 
U e eWation to that office of a mere inilitniy iniin/inilst inslnih, 
me fiom taking any active part in the canvass.” 

During the pendency of the Picsidoiitinl ciiiivtis.s of IHdH it 

md till 1 1 0 had consented to bo a cimdidato, wlioover iiiiLdil ho 
nomiiia ed by the Convon.ioii, even agiiiiis, Mr. Cliiy, « , 
Goitaiffi Taylor had giaeioiisly said to Mr, Clay, Ji . thLli, ^ 
fehoiild yon rccereo the iioiiiiiialion of the Whig Nnlimrd’ 

;ngof,inkindn4[lni.;^/:::;;:r'‘-;'-'^ 

.ended 10 run, o let who would he iif the rield.” ''‘- 

tie.. ... «.iiadeiphirii::';!:;j't': : «'■ 

eiimsiaiicfs would have done t’hero is no 
IJeeii il.e noniinco. Willi sn’ch „ , ‘ i'w» 

■Mine would not have I, con adiniito 'raylor’.s 

the secret had come <>.■ if 

vented the election of ihoWInViinl^ it w„„i,l 

to disclose it in confidence re^rr'"“ """ '''"'Kotl 

vnidieatioii. B..t he knew very weliZute 

eneh a suicidal act on the nartv h, „1 . , ^ """““it 

to iiiin, as to publish it • a„d it nov 'vitlou 

peared in «t||e „ “Jot tvas published, till it 

years .afier Mr. Clay's death, whC irtrntf "“'"o 

of llistory demanded ils pnhUor M oi 

imminityin this matter, Zvhile hp'h' ^ ^ ® '“f'S*' 

oo^ty. on acepiint of thisZle nZef h!” “‘’"“"‘'i'' B-'W- 

, under the roproaclios of his 
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foinior friends, are only characteristic of himself. Ho was not 
only rejected in the Conventionj but he was abused for not loiiiw 
ing his sanction to their actions, and for not taking the slumji in 
behalf of their nominee. Ho might well s;iy, as in bis letter to 
the Committee, “What reciprocity is there in this? Magnanim- 
ity is a noble virtue, and I have always endeavored to ]a’actjeo 
it; but it has its limits, and the lino of dcinarcatioii helweon it 
and meanness is not always clearly discernible.” 

If Mr. Clay had let out this secret before the meeting of the 
Convention— as ho was justly entitled to do, and ns almost any 
other man would have done, in the same circumstances— lie 
wolild have been the nominee, and there would have been threii 
candidates in the field, Mr. Clay, General Taylor, and Genoral 
Cass, neither of whom would, in any probability, have olitainod 
u majority of the popular vote, and consoquoutly tlie election of 
President would have been transferred to the Ilonse of Ilopro- 
sentatives, where Mr. Clay's strength would doublloss have been 
greater timn that of General Taylor, and the election would 
have fallen on Mr. Clay or General Cass. For it is not to laj 
supposed that General Taylor, under theso disclosures, iiiid after 
time for consideration, would have occupied such ground, and 
had such cbnncGs in the House of lleprescntulivo.s, as ho oc- 
cupied and had before the people, when these facts were un- 
known, and wlion Mr. Clay was not in the field. Besides, ihti 
House of Ilcpresontativos would have seen the difi'crenco in the 
qualifications of the two candidates for the o/!ico of President, 
and the utlor absurdity of giving the iiroforenco to a mere military 
man when such a statesman as Mr. Clay was befoi-o them as 
an alternative choice. It is also to be considered that it was the 
simplest and easiest thing in the world for Mr. Clay, during the 
ciinvass, with such a power in liis hands, to 'have thrust General ' 
Taylor into the, background, and to have defeated his clcclion. 
But lie had never done, and would not now do any thing, which 
a malicious opponent could pei-vert, and turn to an impeachment 
of that elevated, and solf-sncrificing, disinterested character, whioh 
he had so dearly won, in his long protracted career. And again 
he bowed his head as a sacrificial victim on the altar of" Ins 
country. 

So late in the canvass as about the first of September, General 
Taylor accepted a nomination made at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, on a ticket with General Butler for yice-Presidenl, who was 
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the regular nominee on the ticket of General Cass, This startled 
a portion of the Whig party, as well it might, and fi irioveinent 
was instantly made at Albany and New York, to put forward Mr. 
Clay, and it would have been done throughout the Union, if Mr. 
Clay liad not, with equal promptitude, put his veto upon it, and 
arrested it. 

It seems never to have been considered in tlio Oonvonlion 
whicli nominated General Harrison, or in that which iiomiiiated 
General Taylor, that for the strength of the party wliicli scoured 
success in both these cases, the Whigs were indebted, not o.v- 
clusively, perhaps, but very largely, to Mr. Clay. Who will deny 
his leadership during the whole history of the party ? BTr, Clay 
was the embodiment of Whig principles, and no other man was 
so mucli so. In his action as a statesman, he developed tho.su 
principles, and gave tlicm form and power. It was this dovolop- 
ment whicli brought about the unparalleled victory of :18<H) ; mul 
yet the Whigs chose another leader! It was tho same iiillnonoo 
—enfeebled it is true, by the abuse of it on tho part of tlio 
^Vliigs—which achieved the Whig victory, so called, {)f ;l,84a. 
But, by this time, it was greatly degenerated, by liaving fallen 
from the hands and control of Mr. Olay, and it was dusliiKnl, lor 
the same reason, to inevitable defeat. 


But while the Whig parly adhered to Mr. Clay, oven pro- 
fessedly, he was the strength of the party. It is, tliorefon), ono 
of the strangest anomalies in the history of a political party, that 
the very man in whom their chief strength resided, slionld ho 
rejected not once, but twice, at the very moment when they 
wanted such an Executive chief to copduct tho nmiins of tho 
nation and when, too, no other man was so strong Imforo the 

Ton'll r aT ^7 bo scpumtod-:tho 

trength of BIr. Clay as tho leader of the party, ami his strength 

tl e Presidency? It is absurd to .suppose that 

he t^vo huigs were not identical. And yet Mr. Clay was sot 

1 ii^ou with him, m exiierience as statesmen, or in talent or in 
xecativc ability. The one was ridiculed by the opposite nurtv 

"biX 2 2en’:„2 

spe,. ,, /X Tt V te/:;:’ 
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in the Mexican war, to which ho Avns justly outitlod; or, ns Mr. 
Olay says, in a letter to James Lynch and others,* “ Iflxcliisively 
a military man, witliout the least experience in civil allhirs, iiiml 
np and always living in the camp, with his sword liy liis sith', nud 
his epaulets on liis shoiildora, it is proposed to transfer him Cnim 
the second in command of the army, to the chief nuigislitKiy nf 
this great model republic !” 

This Avas the consummation of apostasy from iho. priinriplen 
of the party, so long advocated and made promhamt and iniln - 
ential by the statesmanship, tact, and cUmiuciico of Mr. Olay; mid 
it Avas no longer the Whig parly of the country, b’roin ilmi 
hour its disorganization Avns rapid, and it only required a 
space to come to its final agony. It is now dead. It miglit 
Imvo fallen nobly in the field of combat, if it must fall. Hut 
there Avas no .need that it should over full. If tiio Whig pmly 
had put fovAvard Mr. Olay for the Presidency in IBdO, ns limy 
Avore bound in honor and fidelity to llicir principles to do, iln^y 
Avould have ruled the country for all, lime. Wo nuiaii only [Imt 
their policy Avould liave been established on u basis that Avoiild 
never bo slialccii. 

It is a very rcmailcable historical coincidence that the diiniiion 
of the .Tuckaoii parly, as such, after it started on the niiliuiiy 
imnciple, or in rcliaiKJc on the military famo of lb(!ir chief, aviiij 
about ten years. For that principle had lost its power, ami the 
Jaclcson dynasty Avas overllirown in IH<I0. 'I’Ik} Whig piuly 
resorted to tlio same principle in IHdO, acted it out more fiilly in 
1848, and by the lime leu years luul elapsed after this aposliisy. 
their doom as a party Avns sealed. So far ns this remnvknlilo lii-'i’ 
torical coincidence goes to cslablisli u proposition, il may hr? 
assumed that the military principle, ueiiug in such a form im a 
political party, in this country, is available fur a cycle of :ibiiiii 
half a score of years. It is to bo hoped it may never last lenir 
enough to subject tlio country to military rule — an upprelicnsien 
so often expressed by Mr. Olay, since it .first sluiAAmii il.siilf uitilcr 
General Jackson. 

When the Jnck.son dynasty had fairly .H|H)nt itself, tlio ilemn. 
cratic party took up a position on a plulforin of priiieiplc.s wliicli 
had gradually conic to their hands, vitiated indeed by the virus 
of the former regime. While the Whig iiarty, in 1848, had so 
far degenerated as to decline pnblishiiig a jilatform of priiiciple.s, 
Pttgo B70, Privftto Oorrosimmluiiuo, 
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of sympathy. The humblest individuals in society folt his 
power, because it was natural and pertinent; an<l tin; liiyliest 
felt it, because it was still a gracious condescension, which re- 
lieved them from all embarrassment. To the jniiuM) lie could 
sjieak ns a prince, and to the plowman as one of hi.s own sort. 
It was this magic power over men of all conditions, whitili nmdo 
him so immensely popular. It was tins high place in the allbc- 
tioiis of men, won by liis suavity, and liy tho veusalility and 
adaptations of his genius, which made liis sway more potent 
than that of magisterial power, and lii.s .social position moro 
envialile than that of the chief executive of a nation. Ibiwor 
could never add to tlio splcndore of Ids, rciaUation, or malce tho 
world admire him one whit the more. lie lives, and will for- 
ever live, in tho liem't of the nation ho so long and so fnitlifnlly 
served, while some of those wlio have filled the clmir of Wlahi, 
will bo forgotton, and while none of thorn will bo .spolcon of 
simply for that accidental elevation. Durablo fmne is that 
which builds itself up by promoting tbo coirimon weal of 
luuTiaii society, and in securing the aUbetions of tliose who 
have boon beneftted. 

It may, ]jeihaps, lio said that the Whig parly tried Mr. (Jlay 
ill 1844, and he was dcfcatod. Say, rather, llie Wing jiarty was 
defeated. So rajiid bad boon the disorgunixalion of tlic party, 
and so disastrous its liislory, after its ubanddiniont of Mr. (Jlay 
in 1840, tiiat the party could do nothing el.so in 1844 but in- 
voke his name and strength ; and all living men in tlio c<miilry, 
of that memorable year, Avill forever rcinemher, and history will 
record tho Gnthusiasin and hopes with which his nomination 
was received and sustained. And hy a fair election, and by a 
fair counting of votes, ns wc havo olsowhoro .shown, Mr. (/‘lay 
would have boon declared President, AVIiat other man, al'tcr 
siicli disasters as the Whig ixirty had experienced hy rejecting 
Mr. Olay in 1840, could liavo mustered the party again in 18-14? 
The nation again began to feel that the Whig [larly was still a 
j)ai'Ly of principle. But alas ! in 1848, they ignored all princi- 
ple but the military fame of their iiorninco ; and “ they wlio sowed 
tho wind, reaped the whirlwind.” As a iwrty, they are swept 
from the face of the earth. 

It is interesting, and not less instrnetivc, to ol).sorve the con- 
trast between Mr. Olay’s lofty position when the Whig party had 
abandoned him, and the downward careor of that party from 
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they wore a moiety of a great nation— wlio had been aceiistomcd 
to admire and lovo him, and who were still, to the very last, 
faitlifnl to him, ho oeenpied oven higher groiiud, certainly more 
hallowed, than to have been homo into the Presidency by the 
shouts of a victorious party. While an impartial world turns 
away with disgust, if not with a shudder, from such defection 
as Mr. Clay experienced in this trying hour, it will render invol- 
untary homage to that fidelity to principle which beams so cniil- 
geiitly from Mr. Glay»s chnmctor to his last hour as ii public 
man, and as a private individual. It will ever bo said of him, 
That was the iiian who could never ho swerved from his con- 
victions of right. 



CIlAPTIMt V. 


Ui’. Clay again in Uio Sotinto «f tho triiihid SlnlO!*.— Wliul. Ilin Mi-imla nmy do 
wliilo wiiikiiig for Mxi Orf'nitir.iUion «f tlin lIonHo.— Arn you Miiriiinl m’ f 

— Jfr. C'lny’fi I'len to ndniit FoUm'I' MiUtliov on ilm lloor. — A iio Volo for ( 'luip- 
lain. — rieuRniitry mul Sarmam of Mr. flay. — Mr. fliiy on Mr. t’linti''' INjii'!iit|i«ti 
to Biiflj>cn<l Dijdoiiinlic Tniorconwo willi Anxlriii.^Mr. tiny on llm I’lii.'lin m nf 
tl»o MniuificHpt Copy of Wnshitighni’rt Kurnwrll A<l»lri‘:'!i. — On llio riin'lm lo of 
Mount Voniou. 

In NovGinbor, i.8'18, Mi*. Clay was a,i?ain ivlunird ii* llw Sen- 
ate of llic Unitoil Stales, l>y tlio miiiiiimoiis voiee ef the l.ei'i}!- 
Intni'o of JContncky, foi* tlni si.': yoar’a term, hefoiiiiiiii; ihe lili 
of Mai'cli, 18'Ul. Tliore was at that ihno u slerm Inwerini'; in 
the politieul liorizoii of the country, on the liliu'i-vy i|iie!iijiMi, 
tlu’cntoniiig to ilissoln*. liio Union, wliieli innsl iiiManssaiiiy liiir.-il, 
over Congress, in Icgi.slaling for llio now liMriUn’leH hnniglii inin 
the Union by the result of the Mexican war; mill it was llie 
earnest desire of the Slate of Kiailiicky, anti of the eninilry 
goncnilly, that Mr, Clay, who had drawn ilm lighliiiii!' fnmi 
former elonds of tlio same aspeels, and hnslM-d the leni|ir;if, mnl 
who.qo oouiiKols always availed in every dillieiih or nlmniiiig 
crisis oi pnljlic a/Iairs, shonld ho in the eouneils of liui nation in 
this approaeliing and ovoiilfnl struggle, ilit had Imen ivjc-md 
on the qno.s'tioii n.s to who shonld aland at tho Indiii of tint ship 
of state ; tmd if ho had hcen luianiialdo, ho might havt? jiiiid, h'l, 
her sink or bo wrecked. Jhit Mr. (Jlay, ihoiigli leliietmiily, 
yielded again to liio call of his country, iiiul look bis in ilm 
Senate of tho Uiiilwl Status, on tho IJd of Deemidtor, iHlt), 
nearly forty-three yeans after his first api>oamneo as ii iiinnlim’ 
of that body, 

The first session of the Thirty-first Coiigross mot on 'Moiidny, 
tliQ 3d of Doccinbeiv 1849 ; l,iu Urn Ilotis,, of ll(,iiios(miiiliv..K 
was not organized by Uio oleclion of ii .Siieakor till Urn iilid i.f 
Deccnil.er, Touoliijig tlio right of lUo Sonato to mil, wliil,. 
wnitmg for tho orgniiization of tlio House, Sir. Uay, ou llu, Idtii 
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of Decomher, speaking to a resolution offered by Senator Berrien 
of Georgia, said : 

" Tlic Senate, as is well known, occupies two relations to the 
House of liepreseulatives, bolli a legislative and judicial one; 
and Li third relation having no connection witli it [the Senate] — 
a relation to the Executive Department of the Government. Now, 
sir, though we are not able to co-operate with the House, it cer- 
tainly forma no i-eason why wc should not perform our duties as 
a component part of the Executive of the country. * * * 

If we can proceed, then, to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness, so far from the House taking exception to our course, they 
ought to ho pleased that we shall be enabled to go on with the 
public business when they shall be ready, anobstriictod hy tliose 
maitci’s which fall exclusively within the relations of this body, 
to tlie Executive.” 

As the same occuvrenco of the non-election of a Speaker of 
the House of Representatives is liable to happen at the opening 
of any session of Congress, the above remarks of IMr. Clay on 
this occasion arc worthy of record, as presenting the rule, and 
the only rule, that can guide the action of the Senate in such a 
case. IL is clear that the Senate can not proceed to acts of legis- 
lation till the House is organized. 

In Senate, December 27, 18d9, Mr. Clay said : 

“ I have in my hand the petition of Miss or Mrs.— I do not 
know which— and that is a matter of public inconvenience 
often. I should be very glad if, by universal consent, some 
mark I'night be adopted so that you might know, when a strange 
lady addresses you, whether she is married or single. I have 
often been exceedingly embarrassed' on this question, and am 
soil! this case, but I suppose she is married. She signs her 
name Abigail Shaler Stilwell, and is the sister of one ot the 
worthiest men I have ever known in the public service. 

The author has often observed, in the examination of Mr. 
Clay’s correspondence, that he had been embarrassed with this 
same difficulty in tire signatures of females, who had occasion 
to write to him, as in the case above-mentioned. It is obvious 
enough that the signature of Nancy does not decide 

whether the person is married or unmarried. . , 

A resolution was introduced into the Senate to admit Father 
Matthew within the bar, and Mr. . Clemens, of Alabama, ob- 
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jectcd, on the ground that Father Matthew had iiilcrfhifid with 
slavery : 

Mn, Clay said : 

“ Mr. President, I confess 1 have heard witli groat rogrot this 


opposition. 


It is a very small alFair. 


* # rji 


riuiL 


resolution is an honor to liumanity, to jjliilanthropy, (o virtiio • 
it is a merited tribute to a man who has acliiov(jd a gn^at soin’al 
revolution—a revolution in wliich there has been no hlixtd shod 
no desolation inflicted, no tears of widows and orplnins ('.vti /uilod^ 
and one of the greatest that has been achieved by any of tli(3 
henefactors of mankind. I pm it, in all serimjsii(*.s.s, in tlio 
spirit of the most perfect kindness, to the honorahhi Sonator 
f^-om Alabama, whether this pushing forward the snlii.n-t of 
slavery in Its collateral and remote branches, nnoa all i)os.sililo 
occasions that may arise during our deliberations in this body, is 
^ injurious to the stability of Lliiit very 
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certainly has, tlic honorable Senator from Illinois has uiulonbt- 
eclly greatly the advaiiUige in position, and makes up for tlial for 
any dill'erencc of size between them.” 

Mr. Smilli was of good stature and stout, and Mr. Douglas so 
diiniiuitively small as to be uni\--er.sally called the Giant. 

Again, on one ojaansion, when Senator Poole, of Mississippi, 
had expressed his aslonisliineiit at Mr. Olay’s inconsistency, Mr. 
Clay said : * 

“ The wortliy Senator will allow ino to .say that I really can 
not gnveru iiis cmolioiis. IJo ivS a genlloinan of lino imagina- 
tion and great liuiey ; and if ho will jxirmit hini.self to bo 
opetalod upon by certain omolion.s that produce fancicR which 
ho can find no langimgo to oxprc.ss, I cun not liclp it. It must 
bo llio lault of his own peculiar coiislitiuion.” 

Olio nntst have known tlio two men, fully to ujiprcciato this 
piece of sarcasm. 

Mr. Cass had introduced u resolution in the Senate dirooUng 
the Oounriittec on Foreign Aniur.s to inrpiire into iho cxpodioiicy 
of suspoiidiiig diplomatic intercourse with Austria, liecmi.sc of 
her treiitnieut of tlie Hiiiigariaiis; and ho spoke largely and elo- 
quoiitly ol tlie greatness of our country, and of Uio spirit of 
progress. lint Mr. (.;iay could noi iixacily sec the cciiiuoclion 
liotweeu Air. Cass’s jtrcmiscs anil Ins conclusion. 'IVnc, Austria 
hud iroaled the Iltingarians Imdiy, hnt llnssiu had iroaled them 
worse; and if it were jiroixir for the United S.lalos to iiUcrfcro 
ill these niatteis, we should first call Hiissia to accoiint. IVo 
niiUi could ho more son.si))le of the iHirharilios of Austria toward 
the Ilungmians tiian B'Tr. Olay, and no one sympalliizecl more 
sincerely or mom iirofomidly than he, with the sufiemrs iu lliose 
caIamiLie.s. lint wliat reason could this be for us to lake an in- 
cipient slop to a war, and to set ourselves up u.s umpire, imcalled, 
between foroigti nations ; or what ])rinciplo of public law, or of 
onr own cliuvacluristic national policy, would justify us in inler- 
foriug with thoir dispulos? 

Mr. Cass ranked Mr. Olay among tho stand-still politicians, 
and avowed that ho (Mr, Cass) was in favor of progress. Whore- 
iipon Mr. Clay very pertinently, and Aviih no small force of sar- 
casm, arraigned his (Mr. Cass’s) creed, and that of his party, on 
tliQ subject oi progress in intomal improvomciits, and in other 
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hmriches of domestic policy, wherein Mr. Clay thonglit ])roj,n-i^ss 
migiit he very useful. He would go with Mr, Cass, or nnyotlier 
mail, ill that progress Avhich would secure the prosperity and 
grai.doin* of the comilry ; but as for that progress sought for liy 
iiiteilering in the allinrs of foreign nations, and in jirovolfiiig 
tlR'M! to war wilii ns, for the projiagation of oiir poouliar senti- 
ments, he (Mr. Olay) should pause on the threshold. 

liio iollowiiig arc Mr. Clay’s remarks in reply to Mr, Ca.ss 
January 7, 1S50: ’ 


■■ Str, I think that the question ought to ho treated as if it wero 
n <Iue. t proposiijoii to snsj)cnd diplomatic intercourse witli iho 
j>'n'.or indicated m the original resolution. And, air, I liavo 
'u'li v-ny niueli .struck with the want of sympalhv between the 
1 1 ui..( s and conciti.smn of the lioitorahlo senator from Miehi‘'iin 
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of thorn of a very ]xiinfnl nature — ^amoiig which avn i^hargos 
against tho ooramaiuler-iii-chief of the Hniigariau army, wliii'Ii, 
if well fomidocl, must cover liini with infamy — niifoilniiatoly, 
Ilimgary foil siuhlcniy, and to the surprise of the AiiKnaoan 
world. She is snbcined ; she is crushed. 

Now, if we adopt this resolution, I have heen curious to satisfy 
myself upon what principle wo can vindicate it. Wliat pi'inei|)lR 
does it involve? It involves tho principle of asstiming, on the 
part of tiiis Government, a right to pass jiulgmenl upon the con- 
duct of foreign jrowers — a hranch of tho siibjeiit that has been 
well treated of Iry the senator wlio sits before me (Mr. Hnlo). 
Have wo any such power? Tho mo.st extensive hearing of tiio 
prin(?iple involved in the ro.soliiliou pro])o.sed by tho liouoriilile 
senator from Michigan, assinnos the right, on the pni'l of lliis 
nation, to pronounce upon the conduct of all other nations, and 
to follow it lip by some direct action, such a.s llio .siispeiuliiig of 
interconrso. Wo aro directing, at present, the exercise of that 
power toward a nation, on ncconiit of the manner in which Liioy 
have conducted a war, or of the manner in which they have 
treated tiio mifortunalb prisoners who were takoii during liio 
progress of that war. lint where is to bo tho limit? Yonhegin 
with war. You may extend the same jirincipio of aclinn to 
politics or religion — to society or to social prineijilos and lialiils. 

Tho hnuorablo senator before mo (Mr. Halo) has spoken of llio 
conduct of llnssia; and nndonbledly, as between liussia and 
Austria, I consider llnssia the more culiiablo. It is true, she had 
a pretext for her interference. .She was afraid of 'tiio (toiUngion 
of liberty in Himgmy, lest it might allcct her colerminmis pos- 
sessions. That was the prolcxl for her interfeivince. hi llie 
case, howevor, of Austria, though I think Hniigary was right and 
Austria wrong in respect to tho cause and ohjoci of the war, still 
there were relations existing between .Unugary and .'Vustria 
whicli ditl not exist between Hungary and Russia. Russia’s iii- 
tcrfcrciico, then, was voluntary, siioutauoous, micalh^d- for. .She 
had no such pretext or ground for it as Austria had, in ondonvor- 
ing to subjugate those whom she was pleased to call icbcllions 
siiiijecls; and yet the honorable senator has permitted Russia to 
pass — and, by the by, allow mo to say that, hut lor the iiitijr- 
fcroiice of Russia, Hungary would have succeeded. irUie had 
succeeded, and she would have oveiitnally triumphed in the. 
struggle witli Austria. The honorable senator, instead of diniel- 
ing his proposition against Russia, as I would have dmu^, dii'ocls 
it against Austria, tho less oilending power of tho two, uud jjro- 
poscs to puss Russia by uimoticod. But if tho principle conlaiiied 
in the proposition bo true, we have a right to examine into the 
conduct of Rus,sia, and into that of other nations, Wlioru, then, 
is tlie limit ? You may extend it to religion. You may extend 
it to the Inquisition. Have wo not an equal right to .say to 
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S))!iiii, qriili'ssyoimhiUi.sli (In' lni|iii-uinjj, u., .!l Mt -. n-l .(u.l 
tniUin imorcoiirsii with y'li'’ * * * Sir. i! u.- f,. j!. 

(Uilbiidtir.s n| uniiori.'i, (lh‘ oi' i.rli.'s | ' 't* 

lliii .siMinliir wlirii* ar«' \v»’ i<» y, ^ ' 

' coiilitio iiiiiistiirio Au.siria alum. > ' 

“ i\rr. Pa'sidi'iil^ fh,. Iinhnr.-ililr miafi.r ii.lmi'r.-.l d, ,t {■ 

ail ap|)|',.h(.M.MnM iliat I w.-im.,,.. (h .ah....-,,’,* * i, " 

ci.-m.s Mdto mCuaa U> lulvann. as ih.> ais- a.h ''' 

F'l'li-rmiis, I Miiiilc his u.-,, .i..( m ... | ^ ^ 

™ 1,1 Iav;M•nrIVn.^,v^s -in ihvor ..1 { u \ n 

I tlK, I,.,n<,iv,I,Io.sana(..rs|..s,Ks. 1 slamM hi r.V f. ' “ ‘ 

: . 01 , u, Has.au (his ,L.,. pi! j;;..: . 1 1 ^ 

j 111 |1,.|IK, U{ popitlaiint. i II., .. „ , '■ “• ■‘M*.; 

I I' I 

j MIVII,,.,. V '' 

Poo.iHar npinioL n.a, |„. ji,' “ 

e'lHHlnal (iisaijif.! is opiln.s..,!; „.i | ,n,.|,.i' \ ”'i, ' " *' 

ol oiir nmiriiihaoiit hai-hms ami , vi 
conmis l imiijhioiii ii,,, ,.nin,uv Th,-. 

Avhiah (la, laMiund.l'.v, -. ' “ ' 

“yi'ili, WKli mspaat th,. ''J And 

stand Uio doidWn.Vnrr^^^^ ""’“ant.v, I 

soniil,,.. |„,|„„KS 1 „ I,., iiM'nvn "r '" 'l'"' '' 

‘ MH iimliws; i„i,.hii,„ ■ n,; . ' '■ '•"•".I u. 

“ whu"':;:; "■ ■' '" ■"*- 
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vast power with Avliifih WO havo boon blo.ssntl hy ila* l<i uluncM 
of Providence, so as to promote! jifsiiet!, so ns (o Jiveii<l ri'i k-cimj-. 
sary wars, maintaining onr own rights with ih■mt^t^sN, Ittn inritl.. 
ing the rights of no otlmrs. Wo ahoulil iio coiilcm u iiij i||,. 
almost limitless oxtont of torritnry wjiicli w«» now |hi.s;:c;>s. tn-ii-li-. 
ing from ocean to oecan, coiUnining inilliojis u|ioii nnihiHiN nf 
acres as yet iiuiuhahited. 


“Sii’j if tlie ])t’ogiess M'-hicli iIk? honorahln soimlor nn''tu.M ifi n. 
progress to ho acoomplishorl hy foiangii wans, a tn I nii|.. 

quest, and foreign tcMTitorial aggruiidizemoii', I lli.-nik th*.] ihai 
1 belong to the pm-ty that is slrUioimry — that is slniidiii't shM. If 
that IS not liis oJjjeet, I slioirhl Jlko In know what lict ttnvniM hv 
progress. I should like to moot Avilh a (lolinilinn o(' l!in kiii<i ,.i* 
progress which he lliinks it is (losimJdn for this «*ipmHiy «• niaki*. 

1 I. i resident, I have risen laic in llin nvnninu-, n-iillv iniiniil- 
ing to JiavG said much loss than I have sai.l; an<I f n,u:.i roii.. 
elude by expressing the hope that iho .Snrialn of dm Knii.al 
b a os, AvliQu thoyeqme to delilHn-alc scm.irsly itpnn ili<' rn„M... 

of such a rcsohilioji as this, will pansi* - 

I ml T "** K'niiinahn-.. ncr^ 

Pm,m exposing oiirsolviis (Othc |-l•a(M^nn ..f 

fin <i« assiniiiiig (n indge nl' ihnir ■■I'li'i- 

^ umu IS yet somewhat ohseum.l in <tnl.h,. ,,...1 nm-nln;;, v lli 

traHH;:fa£ira,H'r=" 

proiK.' i„ iho ad„nnisimii.m "s';,! 

become us to tain' i n.iiiH. rin, n iim v; niit 

Pi»t tot w„ ,h,ui i,„t ‘ 

torcsoiuti<:;77:;;7io,Hd 

JudgmeiU of tlio CommiUeu !m ''' 

tion, 1 feel nori'ccilir siin* ni‘ Ii, ■. * ,'”** ludaiMiim m aiiiu-jj.iw 

Commiueo.” ^ rojoclioi, nf the imM.lmiun hy / 

Mr. Cass's rosolmiou was mjeemd, and n 
afterward made to strike out from tin* An 
for the outfit of our CJmrgd to Anstria, w 
decided vote. 
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■WASHINQTON^S FARHWELL ADDRESS. 


No one ciin read the following remarks of Mr, Cla^, made in 
Senate, Jamiavy 24, 1850, on a resolution lie had ofFercd to that 
body to purchase the manuscript copy of Wasiiingtoa's Farewell 
Address, without being sensible how perfectly cliamctorislic they 
are of the speaker, how pertinent to the snbject, iiow truly elo- 
quent and patriotic. It was an occasion well fitted to stir up the 
lowest ttepths of Mr. Clay’s feelings as a man, and as an Ameri- 
can statesman. It should be recollected, in tlie perusal of these 
lenmi'Ks, that Mr. Clay then stood in the presence of those agi- 
tators, throiighoiit the length and breadth of the Union, on the 
subject of slavery^ which induced him, at the earnest solicita- 
tions of his friends, and of the Legislaturo of Kentucky, to 
leave once more tlie shades of Ashland, to exert his iniluence in 
the Senate of the United States, in connection with others, to 
appease this perilous strife of the coiiutry, It tvas at the very 
moment when lie was preparing his resolutions of compromise-- 
since and hereafter to be termed the Compromise of 1850. 
His days and iiigbis were then devoted to lliis grand £ind preg- 
nant theme. What an oas/s in tins desert of weary thought 
was the aceidcnlal presentation of tins subject by a newspaper 
advertisement ofiering for sale at auction the manuscript copy of 
Geuerel Washington’s Farewell Address! The appeal was too 
stioiig to he resisted ; and wo see by his romaiks liow refiosliiiig 
and hopefid wore the workings oflns mind on this occasion. 
Wasliingeon s Faiwell Address, the original copy of which was 
then ni the market, was exactly the theme for the time and eircum- 
stanco. It was a kind «f inspired text to preach a sermon from, 
than whrelj nollnng could he more seasonable. It came in, provi- 
dentially, 10 back and enforce the great argument which Mr. 
Olay wiis at that moment preparing in his closet, and which re- 
sulted in the Compromise of 1850. Ho had only to travel back- 
ward m Imnory, and plant himself on the platform of Waslring- 
on s i.m-ewo l Address. The sentiments of his own bosom 
were reilected from that mirror, and ho had only to echo the 
voice of the Father of his country, so long since, and m such 
solemii^ cncnmstances, sounded out as an admonition to the 
AmoiiCiin t>cople. Mr. Clay said: 

the" ago siMo General Washinaion 
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of the preparation of it, there was a paper, which those wlio avo 
conversant with the history of the country at the time, will rec- 
ollect was published at Pliiladclphia by an extremely rospcctablo 
and intelligent gentleman, Mr. Olaypoole, called the ])ml\f A( - 
vcrliscr. General Washington selected that pajHir for tlui ]Mih- 
lication of his Farewell Address; and after it was coininillctl to 
print, Mr. Olaypoole proposed to return the original docnineiit to 
General Washington, and waited upon him for that pmTOSi^ ; hut 
being extremely desirous to possess it, he expressed his wish o 
General Washington that he would like to retain it as a me- 
morial of him. General Washington assenled, and froin that day 
to this, the paper has been in the hands, citlicr of Mr. (daypoole 
or of some of his descendants. 

“ I was struck by an advertisement, whioli I saw some short 
time ago, published in ouo of the papers of Philadelphia, to tins 
cfloct 

“ ‘ The original manuscript of General Washington’s Valodietoiy 
Address to the people of the United Statc.s, will bo .sold on 1 ucs- 
day, February 12, 1850, at half past si.x o’clock, i>. m. ''1 
in the handwriting, and bearing the signature of General V\ asli- 
ington, was presented by him to Mr. Olaypoole, the then eiiiloY 
and iiroprictoi of the Daily Ar/acr/wer— -the paper wliieli Gen- 
eral Washington iiad selected for its publication, 'rho sale will 

bo peremptory.’ -i ^r 

“Well, sir, when I read tliat advertisement, I. said to myseU, 
what is to become of tliis precious docnmciit? Is it to bo sold, 
perhaps to be transferred out of the coimlry, and made tbo oriiu- 
meiit of llic parlor of some of the disiingnisbod men of Fumpe-- 
men of rank, or title, or literary fame ? Or, shall it nnnnm bore ? 
Sir, I could not for a moment hc.siUUc as to iho promptings ol 
my own heart. I said — ‘Here — here in tills (Japltol, in the Li- 
brary of this nation, ought this dociimout to bo dojiosiUul.’ 

“ Mr. President, man is. not. an Rbsiraciioi)., - Ilo ia a being 
possessingTeeUngs, .sensations, syinpalluca;.,uiul allow nu; also 
to 'say, sir, that, although wo may derive great pleasure in having 
the narratives of the glory of our ancestors, ami the deeds of the 
men of celebrity in our own comilry, yet some physical memorial 
of them, some tangible, palpable object, always addrcs.so.s ilsoU’ to 
our hearts and to our feelings. Sir, is there a sou living, who, 
on the death of Iiis father, will not look willi pride and sidisfac- 
tion upon the objects which were dear to that father dining bis 
lifetime — upon the cane which sustained liis Lottoring steps in 
the latter pcriqd of his life, npoii lUc watch which ho wore, upon 
tlTehorse oh which he rode, npon the saddle on whicli ho sat, niion 
tlie/cup from which,iiis.tbirst.AV ciuonchod? And, sir, is tlioro 
aii'American son of Washington, as wo all arc, who oim not and 
who will not always look with pleasure and satisfacLion upon ilic 
objects with which his name was conuocted ? 
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“ Sir, in my own JinmMo parlor at Ashlnnrl, I havo nt tin's mn- 
ment, a broken j?ohlet which was nsetl by General Washino-toii 
uming alinost the whole of the Revolutionary war Tt was in 
Ins camp ennfnled to me by an old lady of some eighty y,>ars of 
ago ; and, sir, fherc is nothing in that parlor so much rerered or 
wfiieh IS an ol)]ect of greater admiration by the slramnn- who 
comes to see me. Tins feeling of . attachment to tlmse ohiects ' 
asfcnnated with the memory of those we voncrato, and wTinm wo 

”'ln ’"T '''’V'""’' “ raeroly a priratc fo.li,,!? of at- 

. - iin^it , u IS .1 ],roader, more compi'chensivc, and national feel- 
ing Da we not all recollect how the hearts of all Franco thrined 
w ith ,]oy wlien they learned that the remains of Napoleon were to 

W n M f not all recollect 

tin fn r indignation England heard the pvonosi- 

WE§mm^ 

islied byjablio anZdty ^ co.auonanced and choi- 

sSStiS—*— -33 

commy, and in both iialls ofro.mm 
^wouid not find refroshment and 

dress of WashingtotTr L Pmowoll Ad- 

-e .bat woald not trace 



eountry, traced wiiluho instZZ »clnevod the iiberliea of enr 
dren gave us that advice, so ne”essovv ton”* document which 
poster, ty the (reasm-e ho had bestoweVn^ to 

: I “] tracing ,],„( aJrice to bZatt T J r "f- “ ‘''“'“r 

01 demagogues, to beware of the division, to beware 

Nptnt of disuniir-whoTs tile i, of indulging a 

ijialcrnal advice, that wiil not in imatf”’,? ‘™ly 

. «ck lo the period when they wZ ? himself 

and' “.^'^“Si’t'tgton, and ihfnk of thp"T'“f‘^ 

jUid x^atriotic emotions, at that nm ' the iiatornal 

Irave animated his breaa?- “"“oM. which mllst 

It 'vas this same day that ATi. ni t , 

Polition to lire Senate for tte’ nutV'*^ T “ 
w'bich occasion lie said ; ^ Vernon, on 



PUIIOHASE OF MOUNT VEBNON. Ill 

“I have been very mucli struck, Mr. President, with what 
seemed to be a most remarkable coincidence. I have snhmilted 
a resolution which I hope the Senate will permit to be taken up 
and passed, relating to the purchase of the manuscript copy of 
the Farewell Address of the Father of his country. I bad 
scarcely presented that resolution when I was requested to go to 
the door, where 1 met a sti*nnger who boro a petition from Penn- 
sylvania, nnmcron.sly signed, requesting Congress to purchase 
Mount Vernon. T’he petitionei's state that, in their opinion, tliat 
property should be national; tlint it is less accessible in the liands 
of private individuals than it should be ; but tliat, if it belonged 
to the Republic, all could repair to it, as to tlio political Mecca of 
their country. I ask that the petition be received, and referred 
to the Committee for the DisUdet of Columbia.” 
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THE COMPUOSIiaE OF 1850. 

Tlio critical Condition of tho Conntiy. — Mr. CIny's Ilcsolutioiig of Oompi’oiiiiHo, luid 
liis Opening Rewarka uih>» thorn.— The Boundary of To.vus on (lio Woni. and 
Noi th*'\\ esf, ns Claimed by Hersolf — ^Tlio Oonsoqiieiiccs of llio tiiljao l*i'<;((n\ t vC 
Congress for tho Mosicai) War.— Origin of tlio Wilinot Proviso.— ( Jcimrnl Tavlor 
oppo.^cfl to tho Claims of Teras, and Danger of Civil ^Var.— >fr. Ilnslc and oilier 
.Collators opjieso Mr. Clay’s Pesolntioms. 


TifE Iftstgi'ont eObit of Mr. Clay’s public life, niul that wliicii 
hastoned tlie termination of his earthly career, remains to I.e 
told, riie countrjMvas in a peculiar and critical eonililion, 
arising from the annexation of Texas, tho Mexican Mntr llmL fnl- 
Jowed, and ilie acquisition of new and vast territories. 1 'riui 
peat question was, whetlier the purpose of tlic war for tlio ox- 
ension of slavery should be consummated by ’the loinsiiuion 

SoZ t' I tCTilori,..,; or 

he n u l? f <''=»PP«i»ted. j For, that tho on,, mum of\ 
lie domain of slavery the secret purpose of tho war can 

t neii vho are invested with power will act as their inmro.is^ 
and passiions niclnio them. Mr TvIav in cr«‘ . ^ 

consummated the annexation of Texas’- and m! p* 

ce..o, adopted the pohey tvhich ant.oZiio"™^ "'r 

needs he prostituted to the most unholy of pu ,„I PhZ'""M 
forgets the origin of tho name of JoLts TTt T’ ' 

history of crime which it suggest m d ^ ‘'“‘TT 
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exictision 01 slavery, jiniMiyii ^ ^ ^ [ iln 

ill vindicating the conslitiitioiml "I * ' ' , 

(Vbolitionists of tlie Norlh. lUnl lio irgardc^il KlaViTy - 

riie annexation of Texas, liowisver, h»<l ^ 


extension of slavery, ^though 

in vindicatii ' 

Abolitionists 

The annexa..i^.i — , / 

had come, and its oonqncsts reiniuiied itpnn "iii li.'ii' '■ ^ 

these conquests be used for tlie iHnieliloi slni'eiy**! b'l li 
Not to use them for the fornior (itii’jioso, wonlil h<’ a 'li ij , 
ment of the original and main design ul (lie win. H i 
question of no less imjiort that eonstitnled the great '■* ‘‘■ 
first session of the Tliirly-first Onngress; and Mr. * 

. leader in the combat. BntMr.dlay waslheinan <'lV.nni - 
When Missouri knocked at tin) door of ('ongrcMi ler iidim ’ 'u 
into the Union, sho knocked on the heart el the nnii-in, I 
stirred up the strongest passions for and agaiiiM !ilnvrjy. lb' 
controversy was ill the most alanniug degree meiiin'Mi-?, v. })> o 
Mr, Olay stepped in with liis Ooniproinise, in IN'il, and 'id!- I 
the waves which rolled in fearful volmnes over die mi‘1< huj 
face of the Republic. Wlieii Nnllifiealion raged in die .‘•’. udi, 
fend menaced distnrbanco to the penee, and vinleoee i.< de- 
integrity of dio Union, in IHIKI, again Mr. flay 'ane 1,3 
ward with his Compromise, ponrhig oil on die in<iiM> d v.ei- ,;, 
and restored ti'anqnillity and eonlcnliiient ; and ilie lie.i j isU’. 
effort of his life wa.s in the way of eompronoNe. lb' ne e.i, 
ho wished no iinfairncsH to llio Soiilli. He ivaa lour h ."i 
southern man, and a slavoliolder. He would pr<>n . 1 tb. n . . n 
stitiuional rights to tho hast item of any jual elmm./ I!a ?!• 
would also respect the feelings of tlio North /d le tft-loii'r KiJ 
mankind, and tlie public opinion of tho wbild. He v.'..<dll 
never consent that tlio imlioiial osculcliooii of die ![..- 

public of North America should ho .slainod with dtr po-j 
ism of slavery.^ 

But how should this .now and gwat queslimi he ^ 

There wore elonionts in it of a very oomplex, mid ni' .m . t 
tremely novel character. Tlio Tliirtiolh Uon:;re:i i h 1 
journed without organizing tho now 'ronilories, m , 

great principles as to tlioir futnro govoriiinonl and d. .noy. 
left them to take caro of thoni.solvos as well as they eirid.l - 
an executive supei-vision from Wasliiiigion, iod,.,.',!, 
lofty and almost unlimited discretion, tho iisn of whi.-h ho-dn 

miglil not be juclioious. Culifoi-niu |„„1 

nskiiig Icuvo, formed a state gnvorimioiil lirnliil,iiiii^ 
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put its machinery in operation. Utah was govnniod by a liigh 
and ai’liitrary spiritual despotism, the character of which, so far 
as known, shocked the sentiments of the civilized world ; and 
New Mexico was under military rule, ordered from the seat of 
Federal power, in conflict with the claims of Texas, wliich, from 
time to time, exhibited the menacing aspect of being asserted by 
force of arms. 

In this state of things, Mr. Olay, on the 29th of .Tainiary, 
hroiiglit forward in the Senate of the United States, his famed 
resolutions for compromise. 

I liese resolutions, and the remarks which accompanied thorn 
when they were first introduced, occupy so prominent and so 
important a place in Mr. Clay’s history, that it is thought proper 
to cite them here without abridgment. On tlio day above 
named, BIr. Olay rose in the Senate, and said : 


“Blr. President, I hold in my hand a series of resolutions 
winch I desire to submit to the consideration of (his body, 
iaken together, in combination, they projmso an amicahlo ar- 
rangement of ajl (]nestions in controversy betAvoon the free and 
tlio filcLve Slates, growing out of the subject of slavery. It is 
no t my lutention, Mr. President, at this time, to ciUor iiiio u full 

anlt nT? i of these resolutions, lakon so])- 

aime y, oi the whole of them combined togetlier, as composing 

a ..ysiem of measures ; but I desire to present a few ohsorvations 
upon each resohuion, with the purpose chiefly of ex pnsiu" k 
fully niid fill y before the Senate and befor-o the country ■ and I 
may .ukl, with the mdiilgeiice of the Senate, toward dm ooii- 
c usioii, some general observations upon the state of tim oountrv 
and the condition of (he questions to which the resolutions m liuo’ 

roitum of ,l>o long .i,„e wl.icl, I ha™ devo^^ 

fast resolution are as foHows : "‘"he proamblo and 

the union ot^thesTSeJto^MttKS iiofniony of 

nig quesiions of controversy between tof 
ai.sinution of slaverv imoii tJio 

Tlierefore equitable, and just basis: 
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‘ 1st. Rpsolvp-dj That California, Avith suitable boiindiiries, 
ouglit, upon her application, to be admitted as one of the Slates 
of this Union, without the imposition by Congress of any re- 
striction in respect to the exclusion or introduction of slavery 
within those boundaries.’ 

“Mr. President, it must bo acknowledged that there has lieen 
some irregularity in the inovements-which have tornhnated in tiio 
adoption of a constitution by California, and in the expression of 
her wish, not yet formally oommunicated to Congre,ss it is true, 
but Avhich may be anticipated in a few days, to be admitted into 
the Union as a State. There has been some irregularity in the 
manner in which they have framed that constitution, Tt wa.s 
not preceded by any act of Congress authorizing the Convention, 
and designating the boundaries of tlic proposed Slate, according 
to all the early practice of this Government, according to all the 
cases of tlio admission of new States into tliis Union, which oc- 
ciuTod, I think, prior to that of Michigan. Michigan, if I am 
not mistaken, was the first State which, unbidden, nnnntliorizcjd 
by any previous act of Congress, undertook to form for Iiersclf a 
constitution, and to knock at the door of Congress for admisHion 
into the Union. I recollect tiiat at the time when Michigan thus 
presented herself, I Avas opposed, in consequence of that devia- 
tion from the early practice of the Government, to the admission. 
The majority determined otherwise ; and it mu.st he in candor 
admitted hy all men, that California had much more reason to do 
what she has done, unsanclioncd and miaulhorized l)y a previous 
act of Congress, than Michigan had to do wliat she did. 

“ Sir, notwithstanding the irregularity of the admission of 
Michigan into tlie Union, it lias l)ccn a happy event. She forms 
now one of the briglit stars of this glorious Confederacy. She 
has .sent here to mingle in our councils senators and ropreseutu- 
tivGs — men eminently distinguished, Avitli Avhom we may all 
associate Avith prido, with pleasure, and Avith satisfaction. And 
I trust that if California, irregular ns her previous action may 
have been in the adoption of a constitution, but more justifiable 
than was the action of Michigan — if she also shall be admitted, 
as i.s proposed by the first resolution, Avith suitable limits, that 
she, too, Avill make her contribiitiou of Avisdom, of patriotism, 
and of good feeling to this body, in order to conduct the affairs 
of this great and boundless empire. 

“ The resolution proposes her admission Avheu she applies for 
it. There is no intention on my part to anticipate such an ap- 
plication, but I thought it right to present this resolution us a 
part of the general plan Avhicli I propose for the adjustment of 
these unhappy clilRciilties. 

" The second resolution, sir, is as fplloAvs : 

‘ 2d. Resolved, That as slavery does not exist by law, and is 
not likely to be introduced into any of the territory acquired by 
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the United States from the republic of Mexico, it i.s inexpedient 
for Congress to provide by law either for its introduction into or 
exelnsioii from any |mrt of the said territory; and that appi‘0])rl- 
ate territorial governments ought to be established hy Congi'(\sM 
in all of the said territory, not assigned n.s the boundaries of the 
proposed State of California, without the adoption of any restric- 
tion or condition on the subject of slavery.’ 

“ This resolution, sir, proposes, in the drst in.stanco, a declara- 
tion of two trutlis, one of law and the other of fact. The tinlh 
of law which it declares is, that there does not exist at this time 
slavery within any portion of the territory acquired by the Unitefl 
States from Mexico. When I say, sir, it is a trntli, I speak my 
own solemn and deliberate conviction. I am aware that some 
gentlemen have Iield a diflerent doctrine; but I jiersnade inyself 
that they themselves, Avhen they come to review the whole 
ground, will see. snlTicieut reasons for a chaugo, or at loast a 
mndifiention of llieir opitn’ous; hut that, at til! events, if they 
adhere to that doctrine, they will ho found to compose a very 
small minority of the vdiole mass of the ixiople of tiio United 
State.?. 


“The next truth tvhicli tlie resolution asserts is, tlint sltivei'y 
is not likely to he introduced into any portion of that torrilory. 
That is a matter of fact; and all the evidence upon which the 
fact rests, Is, perhaps, as accessible to other senators as it is to 
me ; Imt I must .say that, from all I have heard or read, from tiie 
testimony of all the witnesses I have seen and cotivcnsod willt, 
from all diat has traiLspired and is transpiring, I do beliovo that 
not wiihiii one foot of the territory acquired by us from Moxico 
will .slavery ever he |)lautod, and I believe it could not be done 
even by the force and ])owcr of public tuUliority. 

“Sir: facts are daily oceuirlug to justify mo in this opinion, 
•-ir, wijat has occurred? And upon that subject, and indeed 
upon tins whole sulijcct, I invito soiiatoi-s from the free Slates 
es()fc]ally to cojisider what has occurred oven since the hi.sl .se.s- 
sion— even since the commeucenieut of this session— since liiev 
lelt iheir respective constituencies without au opportunity (if 
consnjtnig with them upon that great and momeuioiis fact— lluj 
lact that California Iierself, of which it was assorted and nre- 
dicted that she never would establish .slavery within her limits 
when she came to be admitted as a State ; that California Iior- 
.elf emhiacmg, of all other portions of the coiiulry acquired hy 

mnir I? Country mlo which it would have ]jcou 

most likely that slavery should have been introduced ; that Oali- 
foinia hcrselt has met in convention, and by a unanimous volu 
embiacmg in that body slaveholders from the State of Mississiimi’ 
as " Gil as Irom other parts, who concurred in the. resolution— tint 
Cahtorma by a unanimous vote, has declared against iho intro 
duction of slavery within her limits., J Uiiuk, Ln, that taking 
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this Icfuling fact in nonnection with nil the ovidonco we have 
from other sources on the subject, I am warranted in tlie conclu- 
sion whicii constitutes the second truth which I liave staled in 
this vGSoliUiou, that slavery is ‘not likely to be introduced into 
any nf the territory acijnired by us from Mexico.’ 

“ Sir, the latter ])m‘t of the resolution as.serls that it is the duty 
of Congress to establish appropriate territorial governments with- 
in all the comilry acquired from Mexico, exclu.sivc of Oalifornia, 
not ornlii'acing in the acts by whicli Iheso govennnents shall bo 
couatitiited either a proliil>ition or admission of slavery. 

“ Sir, much as I am <li.sj)osed to defer to high antliority, anx- 
ious us I really mn to fmd myself in a position that would en- 
able me to co-operate boarlily with the other dcparlnionls of the 
government in conducting the allhirs of this great people, 1 must 
say that 1 can not without a derelictiou of duty cotiseut to an 
abandoumont of them without govcriiincnt, leaving thcni to all 
those scones of disorder, confusion, untl anarchy, wliicli I appro- 
bond, in respect of some of thorn, there is loo miich reason to 
anticipate will arise. It is the duly, the solemn — T wns going to 
add the most sacred — duty of Congress to legislate for their gov- 
ernnient, if they can, and, at all events, to b^gislulc for them, and 
to give them the honofit of law, and order, and security. 

“ The next resolntion.s are die third and fourth, wliicIi, having 
an immediuto connection wiili each other, shotild )jc read and 
considered together. They are as follows : 

“ ‘ 3d. Ra&oLvcds 'That the w(!slcrn homidury of iho State of 
Texas ought to be fixed on the Rio del Norte, commoneiiig one 
niariiiG league from il.s mouth, and running uji that river to Iho 
southern line of New Mexico ; thonco with that lino eastwardly, 
and so continuing in Iho same direction to the line established 
liotWGGii the United Slates and Spain, excluding any portion of 
New Mexico, wliotlicr lying on the cast or west of iluit rivurd 

“ ‘ 4tii. licsolvcdf That it bo proposed to llic Stale of Texas, 
that the United Stales will provide for the jMiymcnt of all that 
portion of the legilimalo and bona fide public debt of that Slate, 
contracted prior to its annexation to the United States, and for 
which the duties on foreign imports were pledged by the said 
Slate to its creditors, not exceeding the sum of $ , in con- 

sideration of the said dues, so pledged having been no longer ap- 
plicable to that object after the said annexation, hut having ihoiicc- 
iorward become payable to the United Stales ; and upon tile 
condition also, that the said Stale of Texas shall, by some sol- 
emn and authentic act of her legislature, or of a cionvcnlion, 
relinquish to the United States any claim which it has to any 
part of New Mexico. 

“ Mr. Pj'esidcnt, I do not mean now, I do not know that I shall 
at any time (it is a veiy complex subject, and ono not free from 
difliculty) to go into the question of what are the true limits of 
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Texas. My own opinion is, I must say, withojit intending liy 
the remark to go into any argument, that Texas lias not ii good 
title to any portion of what is called New Mexico. And yol, 
sir, I am free to admit that, looking at the grounds which lior 
representatives assumed, first in the war with Santa Anna in 
183(5, then at what transpired hetween Mr. Trist and the Mexi- 
can negotiators when the treaty of peace was negotiated, and 
then the fact that the United States have acquired all the coun- 


try Avincli lexas claimed as constituting a [lortion ot her tori'i- 
tory ; looking at all these facts, but without atlaohiijg to them, 
cither togetiicr or separately, the same degree of fojco wliioli 
gemlemeii who think that Texas lias a right to New Mexico do, 
I imist .say that there is plausibility, to say tlic least of it, in tho 
pieteusion.s that she sets up to New Mexico. I do not tliinlc that; 
tlicy constitute or demonstrate the existence of a good title, but 
n jjkuisiljle one. Well, then, sir, Mdiat do I propose ? Without 
entering into any inquiry whollier the Nueces or tho llio Umndo 
was the true boundary of Texas, I propose, hy the first of these 
two resolutions, that its western limits shall bo fixed on the Rio 
c^^el .Aorte, extending west from the Sahinc to tho month of tho 
Rio (lei iNorte, and that it shall follow up tho Hravo or the Rio 
del Norte, to where it strikes the soulhorii line of Now Mexico 
|d>d then, diverging from that lino, follow on in that (liro(Ui,>ii 
until It reaches the line as fixed by tho United States mid Sniiiu 

embracing a va.st conlitiy, 

(islicil wjili ns a Stale ami member of iliis Union. 

10 ilio'sfl'/ '■osolulions makes a iironosition 

f( r 1 r ‘ of ‘lie United SlalL will ,,mvi do 
imvo no.; bee,: ™:^td “I; ^ :;f '1“ 

wortl.y'rc'L'^iLmZ'" n'‘® 

made- to Iier, to eimble her to to he 

W'tweea her and iVlcxico. She^toirthnVwl 

nia -e these loans, il,at ‘if yon make them, tlicTulll'oTforeigu 
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impnvtH slmll ho snoi'crlly pledged for tlio reimhmsomoiU of tlic 
loans.’ The loans were made. Tlic money was roenivod, and 
cx|ion(l(id in the estaldlalmiont of her liberty and her indeponil- 
onco. Aftcn’ all this, slm annoxed hovs(3lf to the UniUal iSlales, 
who iheiKjefdrwavd aeqnimd the right to tho idonlii’al pledge 
wliich slie hud n»ade to tho piihlic oroditor to siilisfy the loan of 
money which ho had advanced to her. The llnilejl Slates he- 
caine the owiiore of that pledge, and th(3 rccipa;nt of all the 
duties payable in the ports of Texas. 

“Now, sir, I do say that, in iny humble jndgnient, if them ho 
honor, or jrislico, or tnilli among niijn, W(! do o\V(? to tin; creditors 
who thus advanced their money n|X)u that pledg<!, the ndinlmrso- 
ment of tho money, at all ovonls to the extent lliut the ])l(‘dgod 
fund wo'nld liuve roimbnrsod it, if it had never Ixjon niipreprintod 
hy ns to oiir use. Wo must rocollcct, sir, that in relation to that 
jiledgo, and to (ho loan made in virtno and on tho Ifiitli of it, 
tiicro we.re threo parties bound — I moan after ntinoxulion — the 
United Stales, Texas, and the creditor of 'Poxas, who had ad- 
vanced his money on tho faith of a solotnn pledge made by 
Texjts. 

“Texas and the United S(atc.s might do wbat they thought 
proper; lint in jnstico they could do nothing to deprive the 
creditor of a full l•(^l!auco upon tho pledge upon the faith of which 
he had advanced his money. Sir, it is impossible now to ascer- 
tain liow much would have lieeu received from that source of 
rovenno hy the State of 'I’exus, if she had remained iiidcpendont. 
It woidd be most luijnst to go there now and examine at ('lal- 
veslou and her other ports, to ascorlaiu how mneli she now ro- 
coives by lier foreigJi imports; hccauso, hy being incorporated 
into this Union, all her supplie.s, which formerly wore received 
from foreign couiilrics, and subject — many of thorn at least — to 
import duties, are now received by llio cotusling trade, instead of 
being received from other countries, as they would have been, 
if she bad remained indopendont. Oousidcring tho oxlont of her 
territory, and tho rapid maimer in which her population is in- 
creasing, and is likely to increase, it is probable that in the course 
of a few years there might have boon such an amount received 
at the various ports of Texas — she remaining indojiendonl — as 
would have been adoquato to tho oxtiuction of tho debt to whieli 
I have referred. 

“ But, sir, it is not merely in tho discharge of what I considor 
to be a valid and legitimate obligation resting upon tho United 
States to discliargo the specified duty, it is not upon that con- 
dition alone that this payment is proposed to bo made ; it is also 
upon the fnrlhor condition that Texas shall rcUnqiiisli to the 
United States any claim that she has to any portion of Now 
Mexico. Now, sir, although, as I believe, she has not a valid 
title to any portion of New Mexico, she has a claim ; and for tho 
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s:i 1 »G of tliat general quiet anti hannony, for the snhe of that ae- 
coijiiiiodatinn, which ought to be as much the object of I(>gi,sl(i- 
tioii as it i.s of individuals in their transactions in private li/e, wo 
may do noAv what an individual in analogous circinnstfiiK^os 
niiglii do — give something for the relinquishment of a clfiiin, til- 
though it stionld not he well founded, for the sake of pea<;(!. It 
is, itierefore, jHojwsed — and this resolution docs prnpe.se — tiuil 
Avo shall pay the amount of the debt contracted hy 'r<!XJis pi'ior 
toils annexation to the United States, in consideration of onr 
reception of the duties applicable to the extinction of that debt ; 
and that Texas shall also, in consideration of a sum to lie ad- 
vanced. relinquish any claim which she lias to any portion of 
iSow Alexico. ‘ 


• Ute fifth resolution, sir, and tlie sixth, like the tliiid and 
fMmil, j,,e sor.iowlint connected togellier. ' Tlioy are as fallows; 

111.. Ilk f o V '”* '! .f ‘0 n'lolish .sliivoiy in 

'l . S ni,°^„^f°Ar f ’ i'’ continnos to oxist 
111 ill) & alo of Maryland without the consent of Unit Sliilo 

VI lent ,1,0 consent of the people of the District, and whS 

tlio ri ' ici ho d o r '0 Proliiiiit witliii, 

or I sl'Pc-liiido, jii slaves brought into it from Sintos 

’vi'tlmllt I)'l)S*tt‘rCo"umWa > 




3 o;<iuj'ity of four 

irDyctiK-d I, vine in 1S’3S r "i rcvsoiiuton 

for itself; it (ieclait 

nboiislied in Urn Btot of S'T' 
of three conditions- fim nf du.i 

.he assent of the people ’J h 1. " "iT'i" ' 

cvioi cnsati,,,, to the ownefs of the d “'e Bistnct; and third, 
tlien- property. wrthin ti.e Dislriei f,; 

'"5“ wiSr S'? ” r 

D- tii.iied, ,5) I do not mean by tLute ar™®'?' "'1. 

•f: ' ''■<= inlaatiilants w.hh „ th s “'y‘«t<o.i and tran.sfor of 

iieighhor to aiMlher of a siavo llh 'T , sdn hy oiio 

" Iinis, that a hnshand may nerhaT^i “'“1 Hio oilier 

« a wiie with i.ei- hnshand ^I df„^° Put along witi. his wifi 
qiic.itiuii ot the rifriu nfiu-rt ^ wean to touch -u -in n ’ 

wstr.^ ; “r ^ 
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one of tliG most gifted and dislingnislicd sons of Virf^im’a, i1k 5 
late Mr. Randolplir^ ^Vnd who is there who is not ahonkcnl at its) 
i enormity? Sir, it 'is a "real mistake at the North, if limy sup- 
pose that gcntlemon living in the slave States look upon oiio 
who is a reirnlar trader in slaves with any partionlnr favor or 
kindness. \i They are often — sometimes unjustly, porhaji.s — nx- 
eluded from social intorconrsc. I have known soine inonioriilile 
instances of this sort. ;; Bnt, then, what is (his trade ? It is a' 
good deal limited siliec the retrocession of that portion of die 
District formerly belonging to Virginia. There ar<i Alexaiuh'iii, 
Richmond, Petersburg, and Norfolk, south of the Poloinm!, tuid 
Baltimore, Annapolis, and perhaps other ports, north of tli(! Po- 
tomac. Lot tlie slave-dealer, wlio chooses to collect lii.s slaves in 
Virginia and Maryland, go to those places; let him not come 
here and establish his jails, and put ou hi.schain.s, mnl somel inii's 
shock the sensibilities of our nature by a long train o(’ sJavi'.s 
passing through that avenue lending from (hi.s Capitol to dm 
house of the Chief Magistrate of one of ilio most gloriotis Ro- 
publics that ever existed. Why should ho not do it? Hir, I, 
am sure I speak the seutiincnls of every Sondiorii man, and 
every man coming from the slave Slates, when I say lot it (or- 
minnto, and tliat it is an abomination ; and there is no otuiasioii 
for It; it ought no longer to he tolorutod. 

“ The seventh resolution rclnies to a subject emhracod in ii hill 
now under coiisidomiion by the Senate. It is as follows : 

“ ‘7di. Resolved, That more cdbctiial jirovisioii ought to ho 
made by law, according to the rctjnirenient of the Con.stiLulloii, 
ior the roatitution and delivery of persons hound to .serviim or la- 
bor 111 any State who may cscapo into any olhor Slalo or 'Pern- 
tory in the Union.’ 

‘ Sh, that is so evident, and has hcon so clearly shown liy the 
debate winch has already taken place on the subject, that i have 
not now occasion to add another word. 

!! I’esohition of the series of eight is us follows : 

And 8tli. Resolved, That Congress has no power to prohibit 
or obstruct the trade m slaves between the slavoholcliug Huuo.s : 
but that the admission or exclusion of slaves bmiiglit from one 

into another of them, depends exclusively upon their own nar- 
ticiilar laws.’ ^ l i ‘ 


Jf o^ivious that no legislation is necessary or inl( 5 ndad to 
i^ollow that resohuion. It merely asserts a LriUli, ostahli.sliud by 

m this country, and, in couruniiity 
rscelice ^ ^ universal aciini- 

“ot have thought it necessary to embruco in that 
esolu ioii the declaration which is embraced in it, but that I 
hoiight It might be useful in treating of the whole stilijed, and 
in accordance with the practice of our British and American aii- 
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fr,n ^ r"'* -P principles, and 

inn„ them ftcslily and mainfostlv before oiir eyes, from time to 

ttme to avntd them being violated npon any occasion. 

of those d, if I- ••'rrangement and accommodation 

hlsi ''‘“““Cling qneslions, which I have to offer, after haviim 
bestowed on these subjects the most an.vions, intensely anxious” 
cons, deration ever since I have been in this body L i 
may prove acceptable to both or either of the mrties on timse 
great questions, it is not for me to say. I tliink it oii'^ht to bo 
aceeptalile to both. There is no sacrifice of aiV pimicil “ o! 

iron mllm7foli“'"’ l^n is foimdod 

thi'S • V, ' F«nciplos, -bin of mattei-s of feelin^ A't’ 

I e Norti , sir. I know tirat f* -fceUngnirma^^^^ 

shed as being dictated by considemlions of humanity and nlii 

^ seniimcut adverse to the insduitioil of 

Inin ^ ^ I hclievc tiii.s proioct con- 

bo 1 sfe hive a"; and forbearanco on 

Dotii sides— have asked from the free States of the North a moi-rt 

r.a‘.'5:.te 

poses ; an atrocious scntimoiu— a detestable sernimAnf 

however, groatet, and greatiie. and fhou™t‘S 

issilltHs 

ssz-:ss~=ss 

rifloe is not to be made b;^;^ St^fffLlTt S 
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inculcate it, but by another people, in M’-hose sitiuitiou it is iin- 
possihle, from their position, to sympathize and to sliaro rill and 
every thing that belongs to them, 1 must say to yon, senators 
from the free States, it is a totally dirtcrent (pwsiion. On your 
side it is a sentiment without sacrifice, a sentiini>nt without 
dangor, a sentiment without hazard, without ]icril, without loss. 
But how is it on the other side, to which, as I have said, a 
greater amount of concession onglit to ho made in any selicmc 
of compromise ? 

“ In the first place, sir, there is a vast and incalculable amount 
of properly to be sacrifiood, and to ho sacrificed, not by your 
sharing in the common burdens, lint exclusive of you. And 
tins is not all., The social intercourse, habit, safety, property, 
life, every thing is at hazard, in a greater or less degree, in the 
slave States. 

Sir, look at the storm which is now raging before you, betU- 
ing in all its rage pitilessly on yoiir family. They are in the 
South. But where are your families, wliere are your popple, 
senators from the free Slates ? \ They tiro safely housed, enjoy- 
ing all the blessings of domesiic comfort, peace, and quiet, in 
the bosoms of their own families.) 

“ Behold, Mr. President, that dwolliug-honso now wrapped in 
flames. Listen, sir, to ilic rafters and lieains wliicU fall in suc- 
cession, amid the cni.sh ; and the llamcs ascending higlicr and 
higher ns tlicy tuinhic down. Behold tlioso women and childreii 
who arc Hying from the calamitous scene, and with their sliviolcs 
and lanicnlations imploring ilie aid of higli Heaven. Whoso 
house is that ? Whoso wives and children are they ?' Woura in 
the free Stales ?y No) You arc lookliig on in safety and secur- 
ity, while the conllagraljon which I have de.scrihed is raging in 
the slave States, and produced, liiot inloniionally liy you,'il.int pro- 
duced from the iiicvilablo tendency of iho measures which you 
have adopted, and which others have carried far beyond what 
you have wished. 

III the one scale, tjicn, wc behold sotiment, .senlimont, senti- 
ment alono); (iILihc_Dthel^pxollBrty,)lha.aQftial.ful)nc, .U and all 
that makes' liledesirahlc and laiiipyu - 

“ But, sir, I find myself engaged much beyond what I in- 
tended, when I came this morning from my lodgings, in the 
exposition with which I intended these resolutions fihould go 
forth to the consideration of the world. I can not omit, how- 
ever, before I conclude, relating an incident, a tlirilling incident, 
which oexurred prior to my leaving my lodgings thi.s morning. 

“A man came to. my room — tho same at whoso iubtance, a 
few days ago, I presented a memorial calling upon Congress for 
the purchase of Mount Vernon for the use of the public — and, 
witliout being at all aware of what purpose I entertained in the 
discharge of my public duty to-day, he said to me : ‘Mr. Clay, 
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I I heard you make a remark the other day, which indnr;os me to 
I suppose that a precious relic in my possession would Ix) aneept- 
able to you.’ He then drew out of his pocket, and pre.seiitiHl to 
me the object which I now hold in my hand. And Avliiil, Mr. 

^ President, do yon suppose it is? It is a fragment of the eoniii 
j of Wasliington — a fragment of that coffin in whicli now rcipose 
I in silence, in sleep, and speechless, all the eartlily remains of the 
‘ venerated Father of his country. Was if portentous liiat it 
should liave been thus presented to mo ? Was it a sad jire.s!ig(‘ 
of what might happen to that fabric which Washington’s virtue, 
patriotism, and valor established? No, sir, no. It was /i warn- 
ing voice, coming from the grave to the Congress now in K(!.ssioti 
to beware, to pause, to reflect, before they lend themselves to 
any purposes which shall destroy that Union which was comeiili.id 
ly Ins exertions and example. Sir, I hope an im])i'o.ssii)ii may 
be made on your mind sticli ns that whicli was niado on mine by 
tile reception of tliis precious relic. 

^•Aiid, ill conclusion, I now ask every senator, T entroat yon, 
gentlemen, in fairness and candor, to c.xamine the plan of aeconi- 
niodniion wiiich this scries of resolutions proposes, and not lo 
pronounce against them until convinced after a thorough oxuiii- 
inatioii. I move that the resolutions be road and rccoivoil.” 


The state of the coi.ntiy at this time, and the gveal cmiii.liea- 
Uoii of the questions which had arisen out of the aimexatioii df 
Te.yis, the Jloxicaii war, and the Treaty of Peace, require some 
iurthor eliieidatioii liore, rightly to apprehend Mr. Clay's rosolu- 
tious, and lire general sidrjeet involved in them. 

First as to the bour.darios of Texas. To.xas, at tliis lime, 
c anned to the Rto Grande, and to the 42d degree of iiorll, lati- 
tntlo, , lisorbuig much of the territory comprehended in the Moxi- 
e.m Deparimorns of Tamtinlipas, Chihuahua, Coahnila, and 
netnly the whole of Now Mexico. Textrs hud not h„„n al!!,: 
cill.ci helore or after annexation, to extend her actual iiirisdie'! 
1011 lio>™,d the valley of the Nnecos, wllich falls into tile ai.|i at 
Coipus Chrisli, where General Taylor’s army was oneamped at 
Iw time lie was ordered to take up his iwsitioii on ll,o Rio 

tacit Jmissioi, >liat tta " 
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had attomplfid In rorhioo tho 'OniMirluKJiit of Now AT<!xi(!(», llin vo- 
Kiilt of wliic.li was a disastroiiH failiiro. . 

Ihit (Joiigrovss, ill ils a<5l of jiistiliojuion of (ho ooiiimrin-oiiK'iil 
of Urn war, had found it oonvoiiioni to iloolavo “dial Aincrirnii 
l)lood had Ikmjii shod on Ainorioaii soil,” in tho )»all.li>s of l’aii» 
Alto and Hosaca do la Palma, whioh, in fmtt, lay williiii ilio 
Mo.xican DojiarlmoiU of Taioaiilipas. (h'oonvso, wiili (liisfloo- 
lamlion of (loiigidSH lo sii)»])oi't hor, 'IVixas olaiincd to tho Kio 
(:lmudo. SIhj also olainaid Now Mnxioo, whi<di jiusliod Ihm- 
lorinor norlhorn lionndary of tho Jloil Kivor, riiiiiiiag iicurly on 
tiin lino of iho IMih dogroo of north laliliido, to tho 'l*,hi dogrito. 
How oonld (JniigrosH rofnso to rosjiooi ihoso olaiiiis, wIk'ii iIiomo 
houndarkiH f(tllow()d as a consoqnonoo of its doidaialion of lios- 
tilil'ioH against Moxino? It is triio, lla; iloohimlion hy (longidss, 
“ tliat Aiuorinau hlood was shod on Ainoi'iiaia soil,” was a lloiioii, 
as all know, and tha olaiiim of Toxas hoyond llio Niioiiou, and 
ulinvo tho d<llh dogroo (»f north lalitndo, worn oqnalty wilhoiU 
foniidalion. Ihil in rolalion (o tlio gronmlhiMs olutins of 'I’oxas, 
C/ongross Iiad now to doal with tho oonsoiiuoiioo of its own falsa 
doolaration, and, as will ho sisni, tho lallin’ was a (•.onn)li'(<i viii- 
dicalion and sliiold of iho Idrimw. 

fllonnivor, whon Pi’osidonl Polk aslosl I'or mi ajijs'oja'iiilion of 
llii'oo millions of dollars to niulco pcsioo with jMoxioo, llio lloj)- 
riisonuuivos of iho froo Slalos woro stardisl allhis forcsliniiow- 
ing of largo tiMTitorial mujiiisitions, whiidi, Ihoy roasouod, iiitisl, 
ltd for tho oxtonsloii of slavory, Uonon tho Wilniol Proviso, 
that slavory siioiild not Im introdnood into dio torritory, ac.qnirod 
(I'oni Moxico, whiuli jiassod tho .llonso hy a, largo niajorily, Inil 
failed lo pass tho HomUo. I'Vom that linio, (lumgli tho Wiliiiot 
Proviso failed to booomo n Ijuv, it has hooii ninoh nsod ns ii ]n\- 
litioal t<!st in Liio froo Btatcy, in all tho Oongmssiimnl oloolioiia. 
Us Imginniiig, and popular iiso sinoo that tiiiio, oonstitnlo a grout 
(iliaptor ofliislory. It will lio a long tinio Imforo it will oi-iisi^ la 
I'ing in tho oars ol tlio pulilio. It can novor ooaso, till Iho i[tio.s- 
lion of slavory ocusos lo Im a politioal (iiiosticm, in tho organi'/a- 
lion of now Torrilorios and now Hlatos. 

It hajiponod, also, that Clonoral 'I’aylor, iioav Prosidont of tho 
Unitod'HUitos, althongli a Boiuliom uiau iiiiil a Hluvohnldor, did 
not favor tlio clainiH of Toxas ovor Now Mcnxioo, and lliorti’ was 
iniminont danger of an annod collision hoU'v'uoii Iho Stalo.of 
Toxas and the United Slulos, . ‘ ' ' 
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All these, and other difficulties arising out of tlieso questions, 
^ve^e tq bo encountered in the resolutions of Compromiso pro- 
posed by Mr. Clay. Although the third resolution defined the 
western lioiindary of Texas in coincidence with her claims, it 
gave her no part of New Mexico. 

This feature of the resolution, brought Mr. Rusk, of Texas, at 
once to his feet, when Mr. Clay sat down, and lie said : — > 


“I do not intend, Mr. President, to enter into this discussion 
[now ?], and I rise simply for the purpose of saying that I regrot 
extremely that the distinguished senator from ICenluclcy, in his 
laudable desire to settle a very troublesome question, now agitat- 
ing the people of the United States, should have scon proper, 
rather unceremoniously, as T think, to take ono half of the terri- 
tory of the State I have llio honor, in part, hero to represent, to 
make a peace-ofiering to a spirit of encroachment on tiio consti- 
tutional rights of ono half of this Union. * * * Does not Iho 
honorable senator know that, appended to the treaty with Mexi- 
co, of which he speaks, signed and sealed by the Commi.s.siouera 
who negotiated it, and expressly made a part of the treaty, 
there is a map which defines all the territory cast of tlio Rio 
Grande and to the 42d degree of north latitude, os Texas, and 
that the territory west of that river is expressly dcsigntUotl as 
New Mexico ? The bouiulary thus defined is mailo a part of 
the treaty itself, and no fair interpretation can i>ernriL any body 
to assume a ditlerent one.” 

This map, doubtless, originated at Washington, and it may bn 
regarded as part of tlie general plan. Since the Rio Gmndo was 
to be the boundary between the United Slates and Mexico, np 
to a certain point, it was of no consequence to Mexico nndor 
what jurisdiction the territory between the Rio Graudo and tlio 
Nueces should fall, It was, therefore, no part of the troaty. It 
was known that Texas claimed to the Rio Grande, ami tho color- 
ing of the map, as if Texas extended to that lino, might havo 
been accidental, or it might have been an arbitrary order from 
Washington. It is clear that Mexico had nothing to do with it, 
and that she could be no further interested than as a party in 
fixing the boundary line between herself and the United States. 

It is immaterial, therefore, whether the drawer of the map, as a 
matter of convenience, carried out Texas to the Rio Gruudo, not 
knowing what odier disposition to make of that territory, or 
whetiier he had his orders for a future political purpose, Mexico, 
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as a party to the treaty, could have had no voice in it, as it 
co.uld not have been a matter of treaty stipulation. 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, also rose, to protest against the 5th 
and Gth resolutions, as implying that Congress Iind power to 
legislate on slavery in the District of Columbia; and lie did not 
agree with Mr. Clay that “ slavery docs not now exist by law in 
any of the territory acquired from Mexico nor that it was ex- 
pedient for Congress to malco any declaration on that point; nor 
in the proposed boimdarios of Texas; nor in assuming tlie dolit 
of Texas, in the manner proposed; although ho did approve of 
the proposal to enact an e/Iicient law for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves, and would not object to tlie admission of California, as a 
free State into llie Union, if, at the same time, another slavo 
State could ho set o/T from Texas. 

Although Mr. Clay liad expressed the hope, that Jio debnto 
would arise on his proposed resolutions at this time, ho foil 
obliged to say a few words in reply to Mr. Rusk and Mr. Foolo, 
which ho did, but which we do not think it necessary to cite. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, could assent to only one of the prop- 
ositions of Mr. Olay, which is embodied in the second piirt of 
the second resolution, regarding the organization of Territorial 
governmoiils. From all the rest he dissented; and he s[)oko 
somewhat at length in a .statement of his views. Ho would af3- 
cept of nothing le.ss than the extension of llio Missouri Com- 
promise line to the Pacific. So also Mr. Foote. 

, Mr. Clay said ; “I am remiiulcd of my coming from a slave 

( Slate. I tell the senator from iVIississippi [Mr. l^oobj], and I 

tell the senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason], that I know'niy ; 
duty, and that I mean to oxi)rc.$s the opinions I oiilorttuii fisarlcss, 
of all mankind. Y* * * And now, sir, coming from a slave StaUj' 
as I do, I owe it to myself, T owe it to truth, I owe it to l!io sub- 
ject, to say that no earthly power could incliico mo to vole for u 
specific measure for the introduction of slavery whore it iiad not 
before existed, either south or north of llic Missouri Compromi.sc; 
liney'y Coming ns I do from a slave State, it is my soienui, dii- 
liberate, and well-matured determination that no power, no 
earthly power, shall compel me to vote for the positive inlrodnc- 
tion of slavery, either south oi* north of that line. Sir, whilu 
you reproach, and justly too, our British ancestors for tho intro- 
duction of this institution upon tho continent of America, I am, 
for one, unwilling that the posterity of the present inhabitaiUsj 
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of California oi' Now Mexico shall reproach ns for doing just j 
what wo reproach Great Britain for doing to us. If the oitiijens 
of those Territories choose to establish slavery, and if tlicy (U)mo 
here Avith constitutions establishing slavery, I am for admitting 
them Avith such provisions in their constitutions; but then it 
Avill be their oAvn Avork and not ours;f’(and their po.stcrity Avillf 
have to reproach them and not us,hfor' forming constiliitioiiH 
alloAving the institution of slavery to^xist among them. TIioso 
are my vicAA's, sir, and I choose to express them ; and I care not 
hoAV extensively or universally they are knoAva,” 

IMr. Davis of Mississippi, Mr. Downs of Louisiana, Mr. Berrien 
of Georgia, and BIr. Butler of South Cai-oliiia, declared tlmm- 
seh'cs not satisfied Avith Mr. Clay’s resolutions. ]\Ir. Davis 
thouglu it Avas no compromise at all, as the concessions required, 
he said, Avere all on the part of the South, and none from the 
North ; and this seemed to be the general feeling of Sontitors 
from the slaveiiolding States. There was, therefore, in the out- 
set, but little promise of tlio final adoption of Mr. Clay’s resolu- 
tions in their original form. They were made tho special order 
of the day for the Tuesday following. 

As may bo supposed, the Senate chamber, on this occtision, 
was thronged witli spectators, to hear Mr. Clay’s resolutions pro- 
pounded, and ins accompanying remarks upon thorn. It Avas 
unexpected that so much of a debate should have arisen that 
day ; but many senators from tho South claimed that their dis- 
sent siioLild go forth to the public in company with tlie publica- 
tion of Bli'. Clay’s plan of compromise. 
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THE COMPROMiaR OP 1860. 

Rovio\7 of Mr. Clay’s great Spoecli on liis Comproiniso llcsolutions. — Mr, Olsy’s 
Projcol; for tho grncliial Abolilioit of Slavery hi the State of Kentucky, — lixtraot 
from Mr. Clay's 'WUI. 

We know not how we can bettor commence this chapter than 
by tho following letter, ond the introductory remarks of tho 
Albany Register of August 6, 1862, in which tho letter was first 
published : 

"Tho letter of t!ic B-ev, Dr. Van Arsdalc to Hon. Theodore 
Frclinghuyscn, which we have tho privilege of publishing this 
morning, will be read with tho deepest interest by all iho friends 
of the great departed patriot. It adds to the long catalogue an- 
other glorious illustration of the noble disinterestedness which 
actuated his mighty Jicart whenever it was moved for the Repub- 
lic which he loved so devotedly and adorned so brightly. It 
displays tho self-sacriiicing spirit of the true patriot, at a moment 
at once tho most interesting in his long life of invaluablo public 
services, and one of Iho most critical in the history of tho coun- 
try. If any thing could add to llio imperishable fame of Henry 
Clay, or more firmly attach the grateful hearts of his country- 
men to his memory, it is tho episode in his life which Mr. Van 
Aisdale so graphically relates, and which sheds a bright ray upon 
his brilliantly-illuminated descent to the grave which has just 
closed over him.” 

“PBOM TIIE riEV. DR, VAN ARSDALB TO TUB UON. TIIKORORK VRBLINailUYBBN. 

“Manor nonsE, Alr-vky, August 2, 1862, 

" Hon. and dear Sir — In reading your eulogy of our lamented 
Mr. Olay, which has just met my attention, I ob^rved tho follow- 
ing sentence in relation to his last great effort for the country he 
so truly loved — the effort in which he brought forth his celebrated 
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Compromise measures — measures which are now siil)stanti-‘'lly 
incorporated into the platform of both the prominent poUlicnl 
parties — and which, under a kind Providence, were tiic menus 
of adjusting difficulties and healing sectional strifes that seriously 
threatened to disturb our national peace, if not to break up tiic 
Union itself. 

“You justly remark: ‘In the good Providence of God, Mr. 
Clay was again called to soothe irritations and persuade to recon- 
cilement the councils of Congress, and through them the Ameri- 
can people. God crowned his labors with prosperity. Ho was 
spared to rejoice in the privilege and honor of a third glorious 
achievement — the triumph of fraternal good will over the angry 
passions of our fallen nature, and the Union lives again in its 
strength to cherish and animate the ho|TCS of the world. And 

HAVING FULFILLED THIS DUTY OF ANXIOUS AND WEARING TOII. FOR 
HIS COUNTRY, THE HONORED PATRIOT LAID DOWN TO DIE, AND PRE- 
CIOUS WILL BE HIS MEMORY TO THE END OP TIME.’ 

“ Isow, sir, there was an incident connected with that la.st grout 
Gllort of Mr. Clay — the delivery of his Compromise speech — 
with which I only am acquainted, and which strikingly illiis- 
tmtes the truth of your statement, and the purity and strength 
of his patriotism. On the morning when he conimcncod that 
sppecii, so highly serviceable to our comilry’s good, 1 walltcd 
with him from Ins lodgings at the National Hotel to the Senate 
Llmmber. He was sullcring, as he said, with a sovero cold, and 
as very i^seblo. As wo came to the long flight of stops at the 
Capitd, he said ; tl you lend me your arm, my friend ; for I find 
myself quite weacand exhausted tliis morning V Of course I gavo 
him my arm, and we commenced the ascent. Every fow sloixs 
however, we were obliged to stop for him to take breath, and he 
also coughed severely. We went round by the liack wav, a.s ho 

tend 1 1 He had told mo liml'ho iu- 

teiickd to speak that monimg on that subject; but wlioii wo 

kid 'mi Ch?r‘? so much indisposed, I 

sa d . Ml Clay, iiud yon not better defer your speech ? Yon aro 

certainly too ill to exert yourself to-day.’ ‘My dear friend ’ lie 
rq^etl, ; J dagger, aZ Z 

•• - 

triot’i “ "I '““'’-"'i'xiecl, tliis Clivislian pa- 

ciscs of the morning, he SorS'hi. n oxer- 

addre«:s Tlin«!P ^ ^ commoiicod liis 

hegmi- rt wTsTerytS SSX 

also retnernher how soon 1 mtieL r 
^■>•0 >'-ntg e,o,nence. 
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body, as he spoke of tl)e clangers which tlireatoncd tbo 
ity of the Union ; they will remember how his lips qiiivcred and 
his thrilling voice faltered with the gciiorons emotions nf a dn- 
votod Christian patriot, when he said that, having first homo that 
subject on his heart before God ‘in his chamber,’ he now caino 
to present it to the Senate. For two days ho conliniind to oc- 
cupy the floor, and chained the attention of his mimerons mid 
admiring auditors. Those who had often heard him in tlio 
meridian of his stronglli, told mo that he had never spoken with 
greater energy, both of lliouglit and manner. Included in his 
devotion to God, was his devotion to Ills country. Every facnlty 
was absorbed with, and every power consecrated to its wcl faro. 
His object was gained. Harmony was restored. The oounliy 
was saved. But the manly form of the noble statosinau sank 
beneath the mighty effort which his patriotism inspired, and it 
now sleeps with the dead. When liis corpse arrived in Phila- 
delphia, ill a brief conversation with some of the committee of 
the Senate who were attending it to its place of rest, Goiiornl 
Cass remarked to me, that ‘Mr. Clay never recovered from the 
effect of the exertion he then made, and he had no doubt U had 
hastened his deaih.^ Yet, with reason Iiimsclf to apprehend 
siioh would he the effect, Mr. Clay put forth his mightiest eft’ort to 
IDi'oserve the Union ; and thus closed his long and iiriiliant eareor 
by sacrificing himself to his country. Ho forgot liinisclf in his 
greater love for his native land. This was Irno ])atriolism. 
Well then may all parties mourn Iris loss, and hold ‘his memory 
precious to the end of time.’ 

“ As an additional tribute to tliis great and good man, whom 
it has been my privilege for several years past to know well and 
sincerely to love, and as revealing witli an additional ruy of liglit 
that example so worthy of all imitation, I have boon induced to 
relate the above incident. “0. Cornell Van Arsdai.e.” 

It was the sixth of February, 1850, when the Ilev. Dr. Van 
Arsdale accompanied Mr. Olay to the Senate Ghambcr, ns above 
described, and when he commenced that great speech of two 
days, on the resolutions of Compromise, presented by him on 
the 39th of January, 1850, as set forth in the preceding chapter. 
His state of health is mournfully, depicted in tiie letter aliovo 
cited. One can easily see that he Was altogether too feeble to 
undertake such a mighty effort. He could not mount the steps 
of the Capitol without leaning on the arm of the Reverend Doc- 
tor, and stopping to rest. His great heart and lofty mind Imd 
communed with his Maker, and laid the theme of this and tlio 
next day’s discourse before the throne of heaven. For liis exor- 
dium opens thus : 
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“Mr. President — Neverj on any former occasion, Imve I rison 
under feelings of such painful solicitude. I have seen many 
periods of great anxiety, peril, and of danger, in this country ; 
but I have never before rison to address any assemblage so op- 
pressed, so appalled, and so anxious. And, sir, I hopo it will not 
be out of place to do here what again and again I havo done in 
my private chamber, to implore of Him who holds tlic destinies 
of nations and of individuals in his hands to bestow upon oiir 
country liis blessing, to calm the violence and. rage of party, to 
still passion, to allow reason once more to resume its erniiiro.. 
And may I not asic of Him, too, sir, to bestow on l)is hiinil>io 
servant now before Him, the blessing of his smiles, and of 
strength and ability to perform the work that now lies l)cforo 
him’” 


This speech will be found entire in the Appendix,*’ to which 
the reader is not only refeiTcd, but he is recommonded to pcriiso 
it before he takes up (he review of it contained in this chapter. 
Thougli long (it occupied two full days in its delivery), it occu- 
pies too important a part of Mr. Clay’s history at this period, not 
to be put down as a portion of it. It was iiis last groat ])nblic 
effort, though lie afterward mingled somewhat in the dobalos of 
the Senate. The influence which it had on the groat puciilou- 
tion that followed before this session of Congress had come to a 
close, is midispiilod, although Mr. Clay’s resolutions were not in 
form adopted. While the subject was in debate, on the 14th of 
February, Mr. Clay said : 


My idea was, if the Senate sliould tliink proper Anally to 
decide nflirmatively on these resolutions, that wo should then ro- 
tor them to appropriate committees, either one resolution by itself 
to an nppropnato committee, or combining two or three togollicr, 
accordiMg 10 the aflmuy of the subjects they embrace, and let 
the committee act on these two or three subjLls. Bui I never 
did con emplate embmemg in the entire scheme of accommoda- 
on and harmony winch 1 jiroposed, all these distracting ciuos- 
tions, and bringing them all into one measure." ^ 

His resolutions and his vindication of them, set the ball in 
motion, winch rolled on to the accomplishment of a great rc.siiU 
It was impossible to stop, and equally impossible to evado tho 
great questions which Mr. Clay had started. His resol, uions 
might aiul did encounter opposition, and they were not allirmod 
y le Senate, as Mr. Clay hoped they would be. But they 
• ApponJix. A i)ago SOI. 
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were there in a palpable and unmistakable form, and they wore 
aimed directly at the actual state of the country, so that their 
bearings could not b? misinterpreted. Tlio purity and patriotism 
of Mr. Clay’s motives in this movement were Inglily appre(5ialed, 
and frequently acknowledged by his political oppononLs. In- 
deed bo scarcely had an opponent, except of his, rosohilioiis. 
So fnlly were all impressed with the patriotic aims of Mr. Clay, 
that they rendered involuntary homage to his heart. It was 
seen and felt that nothing but a love of country could have in- 
duced him to expose Iiimsolf to such a sacrifice, in imikiiig such 
an effort in suoli a slate of health. His devout exordium made 
its appeal and had its influence, as no innu living siispecKul Mr. 
Clay of religious insincerity. It was unexpected, donhlless ; 
but every one felt how appropriate it was. It required no small 
degree of religious bravery to do a thing so rare in such oirentn- 
stancGs. There again was the man. It wa.s Mr. Clny^ who 
feared not man, but who il)on professed to fear God, and to 
believe in him. With so little fear of man, it was no great vii"- 
tue in Mr. Clay to break forth in such as]»irulions, cxcci)t ns Ihoy 
came from the profoundest convictions and sentinients of liis 
heart, us no one doubled they did. It was, therefore, so imn;h 
more effeclive. 

Mr. Olay attributed the unhappy stale of tlio country to the 
violonco of party .spirit, and deprecated it in the mo.st feeling 
manner. “Mr. President, it Js .passion, pas.sion — :parlyj jnirly, 
and intemperance— is all I dread in the adjiislmoiu of iho, 
great qaestions whicli unlmppiiy at this time divide our dis-., 
Imcted country.” He considered the question of slavery, ns it 
divided the North from the South, most diflicult of adjnslnicnt. 
Henco all Iiis studies and clforls wero directed to that. As will 
be seen, each one of his eight resolutions had an aspect in that 
direction, except the first. 

California had already organized as a Stale, fixed her own 
boundaries, and put her State macliincry in operation — an irreg- 
ularity doubtless — for according to fundamonUd law she was 
nothing more than a part of the territory of tho United States, 
and subject to Pcdeval law as such. She could not regularly 
move to an organization as a State without tlio consont and 
Under the direction of a law .of Congress. But, conscious of 
her physical and political position on the Pacific const, of her 
sudden and rapid growth to power and importance, and relying 
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the first resolution, leaving the exact boimdarics of the Stnlo of 
California as an open cjneslion. All that Mr. Clay ilesirod by 
this and the other resolutions, was the dctcmiination of princi- 
ples, not of tliG details of their appliculion. He did not prelmul 
to bring in a bill or bills as projects of law. lie only wanted 
the aflirmation of certain principles wliich he llioiiglit llu^ exi- 
gences of the country demanded, and which could afterward lio 
incorporated in the forma of law, as Clio cases might recjiiiro, in 
separate bills adapted to the several cases. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose, as some have hastily 
done, that Mr. Clay’s resolutions on this occasion wero a failiiro, 
because they were not immcdialoly and specifically a/lirnunl and 
adopted. The I'csolntions worn onloring wedges, the power of 
which, driven by Mr. Clay’s hand, could not Ix) evaded. 'I’ho 
then session of Congress could not and did not rise till ilioy- 
wore substantially disposed of. They might and did ooeiipyii 
long time for debate ; they might and did appear in dillbrout 
forms j but tlioro was no escape from thorn. Only one of thorn, 
the second, failed to be acted upon definitely during (his ses- 
sion; and the reason of that we sluill see by and by. JMr. (JItiy, 
therefore, stand.s in history ns tho prime mover of the groat 
iracificalion of 1850. No one, therefore, can claim to ittulerslaiid 
that important part of the history of this country who him not 
attentively read those ro.solntiouH of Mr. Olay and hi.s introduc- 
tory remarks, as found in the preceding chapter, in eoiinocliou 
with his great speech on those resolulkms, us found in tho ap- 
pendix to this volume. Tlioso togolhor constitute llio last great 
effort of Mr. Olay’s public life. 

The admission of California ns a Slato was naturally llio first 
tojiic, and one which could in no way ho evaded. It was, in- 
deed, a sore disappointment to those wlio had brought im tlio 
Mexican war for the extension of slavery, to find tho first HliUo 
formed out of the loiTilory acquired, herself of va.st dimnnaiouH, 
vigorous, increasing in population beyond example, her soil and 
mountains rich in gold, and well adapted to ngrienlluro, exchul- 
ing slavery from her fundamental law ! And that llui adiuisNion 
of California into the Union, which must he done at this liiuo or 
never, should destroy the balauco of power hclweoii lliu slave 
and free States, in favor of tho latter, iu the SomUo of llio Uailod 
States, was another stupendous political result, not lo.ss astound- 
ing to the slave propagandists 1 
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Having disposed of the first resolution, regarding the adinissiou 
of California, Mr. Clay passed to the second, which was in sub- 
stance,* that slavery had been abolished in the Republic of Mexi- 
co, and that conscquenlly,'on the principles of public law, tho 
territory acquired from Mexico by the United States, was free 
teiTitory. j^Oa the recognition of this great fact, Mr. Clay pro- 
posed, as a compromise between the North and Soulli, that 
territorial governments should bo established by Congress over 
this broad field, “without any restriction or condition on tbo 
subject of slavery” and leave that question with tho people, 
when States should be formed out of those territories. It can 
not but be seen, however, Uiat the recognition of this great and 
broad principle, that the territories acquired from Mexico ■\^’'Gro 
free, in consequence of the abolition of slavery by the Rojniblic 
0 Mexico, gave the advantage to freedom ns opposed to tho sys- 
tem of slavery ; inasmuch as the normal condition of those ter- 
ritories was tiiat they were free, and that slavery could never ho 
eslabbslied in them, till it should be done by the fimdamcntnl 
Congress, wliich last was not likely to bo 

It is to be noticed, also, that Mt, Clay proposed to docku-o i,i 
t us resolution, that slavery “ is not likely to be iulroducod into 
the territory accpiired by the United Stales from tho Kopiiblio 
of Mo.vicod’a,.d that he makes this an important point in his 

slTf entitled t 

ow m the acfjinred territory, and that it is not likely to ho in- 
I odiioed there— the first of which certainly was a fact tlioinvli 

;?-d 

pnhlie tniiid 

* See the rceolutiou, pago 116. ' 
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“What do you, who reside in tlie free Slates, want ?” sjiid Mr. 
Clay. “ You want that there shall be no slavery iutrodncivt into 
the territories acquired from Mexico. Well, have you not '.rtit it 
in California already, if admitted as a State? Have you not ‘^ot 
it also in New Mexico, in all human probability? Wliiii morn 
do you want ? You liavc got what is worth a Ihousand Wiliiiot 
provisos. You have got nature itself on your side. Yon luive 
the fact itself on yonr side. You liavo tlio truth staring you iu 
the face, that no slavery is existing there. Well, if you are nuui, 
if you can rise from tho mud lUitL.slough of jjarty struggles, aiul 
elevate yourselves to the height of patriots, wimt will yon do? 
You Mull look at tho fact as it exists.” 

In Mr. Clay’s mind and feelings, there was a fair ccmi] i'oiuiso 
between the North and South, in this rcsolnlion. IL deidares 
that slavery does not exist by law in the acquired territories, and 
that nature forbids its being introduced there. The first j>art of 
Mr. Clay’s second resolution is, as will bo seen, tho declaration 
of a fact, determined by the principles of Public Law, to wliicdi 
Mr. Clay, no doubt,- gave the true interprclation. lint us it de- 
pended on interpretation, it could hardly have moro foreo iIhui 
an ojiinion. The second declaration, that slavery m'us nut likely 
to bo introduced in tliosc territories, was also a matter of o];iuioii, 
which Mr. Wchstcr afterward, in his seventh of March spoeedi, 
uttered witli groat force. Tlie South was not prepared to allirm 
either of these declarations, and the Nortli did not eonfidu in 
them. The South objected to tho doctrine of the first deolura- 
tion, and the North would not trust to either, but denmiubd tho 
Wilmot proviso. Hence this resolution failed. But it M'u.h a 
suffleient triumph for Mr. Clay that the ])rinciple of each of hus 
resolutions was incorporated in subsequent legislation. 

Nevertheless, the second resolution, n.s a matter of record, in 
the place which it occupies in history, ns having been proposed 
by Mr, Clay on this occasion, has had, and will over have, about 
the same effect which would have followed from il.s uflintintiou 
by the Senate. of the United Stales. It aimoimcGd a great prin- 
ciple of far higher authority than that of the United Sunan Suiialo 

a principle of Public Law- — a principle which will l.nj recog- 
nized by all mankind, and which can not ultimately fail of its 
effect ill the specific application which Mr. Olay proposed to 
make of it. It> is a historical fact, that the Ilopnblic of Mexico 
had abolished slavery, and that when peace was concluded be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, slavery did not exist iu tho 
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the common law of the civilized world, that if ho carries Iiis 
slave into a free State, that slave is free. This qu’estion, Llior<j- 
fore, is not debatable, but it is settled forever. But the slaviv 
holder says, he can take Iiis slave into any territory of the Uaiintl 
States, and hold him as property under tlio Federal Constitution, 
But the Federal Constitiitioji recognizes slavery only in the slave 
States. There is no law, tlierefore, Federal or municipal, that 
will protect the property of a slaveholder in his slave, in any 
territory of the United States, except in tfie District of Columbia. 
The reason is obvious. Slavery is not the creature of Federal 
laws, nor of tho Federal Conslitutiou ; ncitlier can it be created 
by territorial laws; but only by the fundamental hnv of a State ; 
and its protection as properly can only be secured by tho mu- 
nicipal regulations of slave State.s. Slave properly, in tho Uiiilod 
States certainly, is exceptional. It is not property every wlionj, 
in free States, for example, except the slave be a fugitive, and 
there is no law by wliich a slave can be hold ns property in any 
of the territories of the United Slates, except in the District of 
Oolumhia. Whore is the haw? It can not bo foxiiid. Tho 
Federal Constitution and laws recognize slave property in sUivo 
States, and in tho District of Columbia ; but nowhere else.* 'Plio 
slaveliolder may, doubtless, carry his slave proiMjrty into the Uir- 
I'itorios ; but ho does it at his own risk. Tlierc is no law there, 
or elsewhere, wliicli lie can invoke to protect it. The slnveljtjldm’ 
may say, and ho doubtless feels, that this is unjust. But if !io 
looks at the subject, apart from his interest in the (piestion, ho 
must sec that we have laid down the rule correctly. 

The sum of the matter is, that property in man, 'such as slave 
property, is against tho opinion and sentnneuts of mankind, and 
against the genius of nil free institutions. Tho common law of 
England, as promnlged in the famous Somerset case, and which 
has been adopted by the free SUites of America— adopted, indeed, 
by tlie civilized world — ^Iias decided against the holding ef [unjt- 
erty in man,^such as slave property; and such ja'operty can 
only be held under special regulations, such as exist in the United 
States, and that ordy for the limited jurisdictions s]iccifu!d. Out- 
side of those jurisdictions, there is, and can bo, no property in 
man, except he be a fugitive slave. Freedom, as opposed to ' 
projjerty in man, is the rule — is common law — iiud shivery is tho 
exception. Slavery can only exist under special regulations; 

* Tlie Jaw of 1854, changes tho case. 
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cerned. All the rest is left with the municipal regulations of tlic 
slave Slates. And surely it can hardly require any great stretch 
of the human faculties to comprehend this. 

The position of slavery in the United States, in relation to 
general society, is very like that of the federal Constitution in 
relation to the sovereignty of the States. In the latter case, 
whatever powers are not delegated to the General Government 
by tile Constitution, are reserved to the Slates. The General 
Government can exercise no other than its delegated powers. 
In the same manner, the institution of slavery in the United 
States, can claim no more than the special grants made to it. 
All other powers belong to general society. The institution of 
slavery is exceptional, and its rights are specific, not general. 
Nothing can be claimed for it but that which is specifically 
granted. It is enough for the slaveholding States, and nil they 
ask, wo suppose, that they are sovereign in their respoctivo, juris- 
dictions, and that no power, foreign to tliemselves, has a right to 
iiiterfcro with their municipal regulations on the subject of 
slavery. 

Of course, Mr. Clay is not to be regarded as responsible for tlio 
thoughts above recorded on this subject, although tlicy are natur- 
ally suggested by his argument. As will be seen by reading his 
speech in the appendix, he came broadly on the ground of the 
position occupied by slavery in general society, and if wo mislalco 
not, he has defined it substantially as wc have, in his argument 
on the second resolution, tliough not in like terms and jiliraseol- 
ogies. We have aimed to sliow, that tlie normal condition of 
American society is freedom as opposed to a system of slavery, 
^id that a system of slavery is exceptional We think tiiis is 
Mr. Clays doctrine. But Mi*. Clay intended to bo fair to tlio 
slave States, on the ground of the Federal Oonstitulion. Ho 
would defend and vindicate their rights, as secured by that in- 
strument, even by the sword as a last resort, as ho says in his 
speech. But would not surrender the great principle, t!uU 
freedom as opposed to property in man, is the normal coiidilion 
ol civilized society, more especially of American society. 

On the third and fourth resolutions, whicli rolalo to tho wosl- 
ern and northern boundaries of Texas, and the compensation to 
be given to Texas for a surrender of a portion of her lorntorial 
claims the argument of Mr. Olay will well repay an atlontivo 
perusal. These resolutions were alike a compromise between 
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the North and Sonth, and between the United States and Texas 
— between the two former parties, as on the principles of tho 
second rcsoliitiou, the bonndaries specified conceded less to freo- 
dom than the North demanded, and less to slavery than the Soiitli 
demanded; and between the United Slates and Texas, ns im 
ample compensation to Texas for the suiTendcr of a portion of 
her claim, was contemplated, and which afterward, on motion 
of Mr. Clay, was fixed at $10,000,000, of wiiich $5,000, ()()() 
were to be appropriated to the payment of tho debts of T(;xas. 
TJiis grant was largely in excess of the estimate of tho 'I Vxas 
senators, for filling out the blank, which they said could not ho 
less than $3,000,000. But Mr. Clay not only desired Lo»miike 
Texas a liberal offer, but to secure a cheerful acceptance of it. 
Texas, with all her debts assumed by llio United Slates, with at 
least $5,000,000 in her treasury, and with a broad ptiblio domain 
of grept value, constantly augmenting, may bo regarded in c, oil- 
sequence of tins arrangement, as iMrlmps tho richest StiUo in 
tho Union. The aim of tlie third and fourth resohuions, tliore- 
fore, was a compromise all round the circio of parties eoucoriied 
in it, and in sulistance it finally prevailed. 

At the close of Mr. Clay’s remarks on the tliird and Ibiirtli 
re.soUitioiis, it was observed that his strength wu.s very mucli 
exhau-sted, and on motion of Mr. Footo, of Mississippi, tlio Senate 
adjourned to tho next day. 

February the Gth, Mr. Olay resumed his speech willi iho fol- 
owing exordium : “Mr. President, if there be in this vast ussom-'i 
bly ot beauty, grace, elegance, and intelligence, any who have ' 
come liore midor tlie expectation that tlio hitmlilo iiiflivitliial who 
tiow ndclresses you means to attempt any display, any „s„ of 
amhitioiis language, any extraordinary oriiatnout or doeoraiion 
of speech, tliey will bo ntterly disappointed. Tho season of tlm 
>ear, and my own season of life, both admonish mo to nhstain 
from any such ornaments; and above all, Mr. Piusidoiit tho 
awful subject upon which it is my duty to address tin- Son-itn 

sirietij to that subject, and my sole desire is to mnko invsoir In' 
scuousness, soberness, and plainness, understood by you -uid bv ‘ 
those who llimk proper to listen to me » ^ ^ 

•» ' 
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Mr. Clay excited admiration, for he never attempted it. It was 
tlie man as known in all history, his fame, his sincerity in which 
every one believed, his deep convictions so eloquently betrayed 
whenever he rose to speak, his perfect mastery of language to 
express his thoughts, his personal dignity so impressive and com- 
manding, his deferential manner so natural to him, his manly 
attitiidcs, the naturalness and pertinency of his action whenever 
he employed any, the grace and elegance of the tout ensemble 
of his manner, and withal, at this Lime, the weight of years that 
pressed upon him — these all constituted the charm, of which ho 
himself was totally unconscious, tiuit held a listening Senate, and 
a vast and variegated audience captive to his simple, hut great 
endeavor. 

After occupying a few moments in some remarks explanatory 
of a part of his argument the day before, Mr. Clay proceeded to 
the consideration of liis fifth resolution, regarding slavery in the 
District ol Columbia, wliere again he was forced to encounter a 
strong Sontlieru and a strong Northern feeling. The resolution, 
ns will bo seen, consists of three parts, “that it is inexpedient to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, while that institution 
conliimcs to exist in the State of Maryland, without the consent 
of that State, without the consent of the people of ilie District, 
and without just compensation to the owners of slaves within the 
District.” The object of this resolution was twofold, first, to 
set at rest agitation in the free Slates on tlie subject of aliolisliing 
sla^very in the District of Cohunbin ; and next, to prepare the 
way for the sixth resolution, which conlemplaled the ubnlilion 
of the slave-trade in the District. Further, it may also be said 
that the fifth resolution contemplated a mutual concession from 
the North and South, as the latter would not allow that Congress 
liad the power to abolish slavery in the District, while tiio former 
not only advocated the power, bnt was constantly ])Ouring in 
petitions for Congress to exercise it. 

When this resolution was first read on the 29th of .Tamiary, 
the South started to its feet immediately, and demanded that the 
word “ unconstitutional” should be substituted for “inexpedient,” 
etc. This brought Mr. Clay out flat on the question of constitu- 
tional power: “I said the other day, as I have uniformly main- 
tained in this body, as I contended- in 1838, and ever imve doiio, 
that tlie power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia 
has been vested in Congress by language too clear and explicit 
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to admit, in my judgment, of any rational doubt whatever : ‘ To 
exercise jurisdiction, in all cases whatsoever, over the 

District,’ etc. Now, sir, Congress, by this grant of power, is in- 
vested with nil legislation whatsoever over the District, and not 
only so, but it is an exclusive power.” Suppose, said Mr. Clay 
(we abridge his argument on this point), that Maryland should' 
abolish slavery, are we obliged to have it forever in the District? 
Suppose Maryland and Virginia should abolish slavery, must we 
still have it in the District, because, forsooth, it is unconstitu- 
tional to abolish it? Suppose all the slave States should abolish 
slavery, must it remain forever a slain on our national escutcheon 
in the District of Columbia ? Such is the absurdity of the posi- 
tion of those honorable senators, who maintain that the abolition 
of slavery in the District, by Congress, would bo an unconstitu- 
tional act. 

Mr. Clay expressed liis astonishment, as justly he miglit, that 
honorable senators should take such ground, and ho was forced 
to ascribe it to party spirit and passion. What else could ij bo ? 
There was the language of tho Constitution, and such was tlio 
absurdity, above depicted, of a denial of this power. Mr, Clay’s 
fairness, ns a logician, had previously admitted, in favor of tho 
South, that Congress had power to establish slavery in tho Ter- 
ritories, if they should think best. Ho also maintained that they 
had power to abolish slavery in the Territories, and that the two 
powers were necessarily co-existent. 

Blit, in the case of the District of Columbia, there was an im- 
plied obligation in its cession by Maryland (also of Virginia before 
tho retrocession) as a seat of tho General Government, that tho 
institutions of Maryland should not be iujui'cd by the use of it. 
It was an absolute cession for a specific object j but tho abolition 
question, as it had sprung up in later times, was never aiiticipatod. 
Mr. Clay, therefore, proposed that good faith witli Maryland 
should be kept sacred, and that slavery in the DisUict should not 
be abolished without her consent, as she had never couternplated 
such a result from her act of cession. The cession ]jy Maryland 
was a patriotic donation, to found a seat of Federal power for tho 
convenience and lionor of the nation. And in good faith, Mr. 
Clay considered that Congress, though it had full and exclusivo 
power of legislation over the District, could not depart from the 
great object of the cession, or go beyond it, for a political or other 
purpose, without consulting the generous donor j more especially. 
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that Congress could not in good faith, do any thing in tlu; Dis- 
trict that would disturb the institutions of Maryland, sncli ns 
abolishing slavery there before Maryland had abolislied it. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Clay seemed to think, that this resolu- 
tion demanded no concession from the. North butsontimeril, with 
great respect for his opinion, we think tliat principle \vns coii- 
ccniecl in it, because, as must be seen, in affirming such a reso- 
lution as an act of Congre^, so far as. the free States should vote 
for it, tliey would not only Joan their sanction to slavery in the 
District, but they would commit themselves by a direct act, to 
legislate for it there. All that could justly be claimed of the free 
States, in the case, was, that on account of tlicir principles on die 
subject of slavery, they would not, in the circumstances, attempt 
to disturb slavery in the District, which would be a concession 
to the pacific object of the resolution, without committing thorn 
to uphold slavery, They not only believed with Mr. Clay, that 
Congress had tho power to abolish slavery in the District, but 
they had serious scruples about its exislenco on the soil conse- 
crated as the scat of the General Government ; and tho constitu- 
encies of the members of Congress from the free Stales, wore 
constantly urging them to propose and effect llio abolition of 
slavery in the District. This great and comprehensive fact was, 
indeed, tho very occasion and ground of Mr. Clay’s resolution } 
and wo respectfully think that there was something more than 
sentiment, that there wa.s iirinciplc in it.. Mr. Clay elsowhoro 
avers : 

“ I said yesterday tliore was not a single resolution, except 
the first (which called for no concession from cither party), that 
did not either contain some mutual concession by the two jmr- 
ties, or that did not contain concessions altogether from the 
North to the ^outh.^^ 

\Yc. respectfully think that the fifth resolution is one of tiuj 
latter class above referred to, unless it was claimed, as it hardly 
could be, that tho use of the word “ inexpedient” instead of the 
word “ unconstitutional,” was a concession from tho South. 

Mr. Clay was, doubtless, right in saying that his resolutions, 
as a whole, demanded more concessions from the North tliaii 
from the South, and he purposely made them so. No man 
knew better than he how the South felt, and he had more hope 
of gaining concession from the North in his system of mutual 

10 
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accommodation, because the people of the North knew that tlioy 
themselves were safe, and Mr. Clay thought they could better 
afford concession. And while Mr. Clay, iii his system of gen- 
eral compromises, placed much hope on the generosity ol the 
North, on account of its secure position, he knew how to .sym- 
pathize witli the South on account of its conscious insecurity. 
He repeatedly told tlie senators from the free States, “ It is sen- 
timent with you. With us it is our homes, our wives, our fam- 
ilies, our firesides.” It can not bo denied that these few words 
make a great speech, and a powerful appeal, and no man knew 
better how to apply such facts and thoughts llum Mr. Olay, 
and there was a great deal of truth in them. Nevertheless, tlioro 
must be a compromise, there must be concession from both 
sides, or else the great object of Mr. Clay in pacifying botli par- 
ties would be frustrated. The North must give up somolliing 
of its sentiment, though, as can not he denied, it clung vory 
closely to principle in regard to slavery in the ‘Di.slrict of Colum- 
bia, as also on other questions ; and the South must give up 
something of its unreasonable claims, as for example, that for 
Congress to legislate over slavery in tlio District of Golnnihia 
was unconstitutional; or that the Constitution of the IJiiiled 
States carried it into all the Territories, and wa.s bound lo ]»ro- 
tect it there, independent of munici[ial law.k. Those woro poinlH / 
which the free Slates would never concede. 1 lit was necessary | 
to air. Clay’s general argument that he sllbukl muiutaiu that I 
Congress had unlimited power over the TeiTilorics, huforo they ; 
were erected into States; and, of course, jmver ciihor to oslal)- / 
lisli or abolish slavery there, though he Iiimsolf would oi)poKu 
the establishment of slavery in the Territories. ,■ lie did not be- ! 
lieve in slavery as a good and desirable institution, but lie eoii- / 
sidered it a great evilJ^^Oa this ixiiiit he was lui old-.schnol\ 
statesman, as well as a friend of freedom, ^ Ho .said, we justly 
reproached our British ancestors for forcing sUivcry ou thi.s ( 
country against the remonstrances of tho colonists, and that this ( 
fact was our best and chief vindication for having slavery here. \ 
For himself, he would never fall under the same reproacli of n 
fiitiue State of this Union, for imposing slavery itpou it, l)y 
establishing it in any of our Territories. 

Probably no man more desired the abolition of slavery in Iho 
District of Columbia, as the seat of the General Goverumont, / 
to wipe off such a stain from our national escutcheon, than Mr./ 
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Olay ; and he doubtless looked forward to the time when that 
could be done with the consent of Maryland, and by the inhab\ 
itants of the District, by paying, the owners of the slaves eiuan-) 
cipatod. Bnt he would never consent to break faith with BTary- 
land, or with the inhabitants of the District, by forcing emanci- 
pation against the will of these parlies. He would, therefore, 
do the best thing which the circumstances of the case allowed ; 'i 
he Mmuld break np the slave-trade in the District, and put an ) 
end to the national disgrace of slave pens on the soil conse-/ 
crated as the seat of government of a great and free peo])lc — of 
the shocking paradox of presenting to the public eye of tho 
world, in such a place, bands of manacled slaves driven through 
Pennsylvania avenue, and singing on their march, in derision of/ ' 
American pretensions to freedom, “Hail, Columbia!”; Mr. 
Clay claimed that there could be but one sentiment, North or 
South, on this question, and that even slaveholders looked upon 
this species of traffic with no other feelings than those of dis- 
gust and abhorrence. He declared that •slave-traders were Imn^ 
ished from good society, even in slave States, by tlicir voca- 
tion, such, even there, was the universal detestation of the tralHc. 
The appeal made in the sixth resolution was cllcclive, and iho' 
slave-trade is forever banished from the District of Columbia. 

Tho seventh resolution is, “ That more cflcctual provision 
ought to be made by law, according to tho requirement of the 
Constitution, for tho restitution and delivery of persons bound 
to service or labor in any State, who may escape into any other 
State or Territory of the Union.” The ai'tic'le of tho Constitu- 
tion of the United States, alluded to in this resolution, reads 
thus : “ That no person held to service or labor in one State, un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conscquonco 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” 

There have been two interpretations of this article : one, that 
it is a mere basis of federal legislation to effect its object ; and 
the other, that it is itself the law, and the only law intended. 
By tho latter interpretation, the rule prescribed to the owner of 
a slave that has escaped into another State, is, catch him if you 
can, and recover him if you can, in the use of tho agencies of 
tho General Government, as they exist in relation to the munici- 
pal laws of the State into which the fugitive may have gone. 
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As federal law is paramount, it is pi’esupposed that no munici- 
pal regulation can oppose the recovery of the fiigilivc. But a 
long course of experience had proved that this power, il not in- 
operative, was at least very inadequate to. the object in view, 
Mr. Clay assumed that this article of the Constitiilion was a 
mere basis of legislation, and such, doubtless, is tlio trno con- 
struction of all fundamental law. It is not legislation in dolail, 
but authority for such legislation, as the case may require. 'Po 
this point Mr. Olay’s seventh resolution was directed. This ar- 
ticle of fundamental law had failed in securing its object. To 
the North, Mr. Clay could say, There is tlio article of the Coii- 
stitiitioii — there is the authority. To the South ho could say, 
My resolution proposes to make that article of fundamental 
law eflective for your purposes. The North could not deny the 
authority, and the South was willing to have holj). I)i a meas- 
ure of tills kind, Mr. Clay said lie would go as fur as the fur- 
thest,* and he rebuked tlio opposition that had beon inanifostod 
in the free States to the accomplishment of this object, liy milk- 
ing it with what is technically called bad ncighborliood — liad 
in disposition, and, in some cases, bad in the positive onactmoiUs 
of legislation; for some of the free States had put impcidimonls 
in the way of the recovery of fugitive slaves. This Mr. (Jlay 
averred to be an infraction of the Federal Constitution, and ho 
claimed that it was a grievous wrong, of which tho slavo Slntos 
had just cause of complaint. He claimed tliai sUivolmldors, 
traveling in the free Slates, ought to be pomiittcd lo talco ihoir 
seiwants along with them, without being molested, and without 
being exposed to having them seduced and taken from thoin. 

It can not bo denied that on the basis of good neighborhood 
between the States, this reasoning was conclusivo. But tiio login 
of politics is one thing, and the logic of the heai't is anothor ; and 
no reasoning can ever suppress the actings of the latlor. It is an 
ineflaceable part of the instincts of the people of tho free Slata.s 
to think that property in man, African or other, is a wrong, and 
no law can force them to assist in the recovery of fugitive slaves 
nor to do other than connive at their escape. Of this Mr. Clay was 
quite aware. He, therefore, desired that a law, should be enacted 
by Congress, which should arm the Pederdl Authorities with full 
and effective powers to overtake and recover fugitive slaves 
against all these disadvantages. Mr. Clay regained such a law 
as a necessary peace-offering to the South,: in, this great contvo- 
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versy botween the free and slave States. Th6re was the aiticlo 
of liie Constitution in the plainest terms providing authority, and 
Mr. Olay invoked a corresponding legislation to give it clfect. 

Still, the great principle of common law, that a slave is free 
the moment his foot touches free soil by the consent pf liis 
master, was one which must not be invaded. It is a doctriiio 
of the civilized world, and it will only become stronger in its 
influence as time advances. It was only the special legislation 
of tho slave Stales, and the rights of slavery as defined by llio 
Federal Oonstitiition, that could be invoked for its protection. It 
was aljsolutely necessary in the construction of this law, to steor 
straight between Scylla and Oharybdis, to avoid being clasliod 
on the rocks of the one, or swallowed up by the other, that the 
safety of the ship could be secured. The article of the Consti- 
tution aliove referred to, was the pole star. There was sufllcionl 
authority for Federal action; but it could not enforce a cpiTO-^ 
spoudiiig legislation in the free Slates, nor control the will of tho 
people of the free States. It was, therefore, only an oxperimoiil, 
which might or might not prove cflectual for the purpose intended. 
It was a hard pill for the free Suites to swallow; but they did 
swallow it ; and the beneliccnt design of Mr. Clay and his asso- 
ciates would probaldy have been entirely crtcctcd, but for llip 
nefarious introduction and passage of tho Nebvaska-Kansas Bill. 
Could Mr. Clay have risen from his grave, and appeared in ilio 
Senate Oliainber wiien tho Nebraska-Knnsas Bill was on its pass- 
age, its authors would have turned pale with fear, and ihnir 
teeth would have chattered in cold horror, for their rash and reck- 
less daring in bringing forward and advocating such a measuio, 
and for the fearful responsibility that awaited them ! The troa.son 
of Uataline, which occasioned the memomble exclamation of 
Cicero, “O temporal O mores !» was far behind, in its crinm 
and nefarious purpose, this great American ti’cason to the Ameri- 
can compromises of past history. For the former, when exposed, 
was remediable ; whereas the latter is irremediable. 

The eighth and last resolution proposed by Mr. Olay, was tho 
following : “ That Congress has no power to prohibit or obstruct 
the trade in slaves between the slaveholding States; but that 
the admission or exclnsioii of slaves brought from one into 
another of them depends. exclusively upon their own particular 
laws.” 

This had ever been the practice of the slaveholding States, 
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and Mr. Clay contended that a decision of the Supreme Ooiiit 
of tlio United States had ratified the principle. But them is an 
article in the Federal Constitution, giving power to Congress to 
regulate trade between the States, which the genius of the ireo 
States naturally interpreted as authorizing Congress to logislutfj 
on the slave-trade between the slaveholding States, and to snj> 
press it. Of course, Mr. Clay’s eighth resolution, aflinnctl by 
Congress, would be, so far, a concession from the free Stutos in 
favor of the slave States. Practically, the course of thing.s on 
this question would, doubtless, remain (he same as it had l)oou, 
and the resolution, affirmed, would acquire no new ground, ex- 
cept to arrest agitation- on the subject; and this was wlial Mr. 
Clay desired. As the slave States were very scnsilivo on this 
question, Mr. Clay wished to allay their apprehensions l)y a 
formal declaration of Congress, although ho himself rojicd ctihuly 
on the decision of tho Supremo Court, and on [)ast nsngo. “ I 
think,” said BIr. Clay, “ the decision of the Supreme Court lias 
been founded upon correet principles, and I trust it will forever 
put an end to the question whether Congmss has or has Jiot tho 
power to regulate tlie intercourse and trade in slaves botwcoii Iho 
different States.” 


“ Such, Mr.’ President,” said Mr. Clay, “is (ho series of vosn- 
liitioiis whicli, in an earnest and anxious desire to prosoul the 
olive-brancli to botli parts of this distracted, anil, at the jirti.soak 
mornent, unhappy country, I have thought it iny duty to oiler. 
># # # ■\Yiiije I wag engaged in anxious consideration upon 
tins subject, the idea of the Missouri Compromise, us it bus heoii 
tcrnied, came under my review, was consltlcrod by ino, aiul 
finally rejected, as in my judgment less worihy of tho eominoii 
acceptaiice ot both parts of this Union than tho project whiuh I 
have ofiered for your consideration,” ' 


It was then, is now generally, and seems ever destined to ho 

of the compromise lino 
of 86 30 , adopted by Congress in 1820 ; whereas Mr. Clay luid 
not nng to do with it. It did not origiuaie in the nou.so of 
which Sir. Clay was then a member, but in tho Seimlo. Mr. 
Thomas, senator from Illinois, was the original proposer of this 
Imo .. You wm find,., says Mr. Cloy, lollo t' .o 

ttouble to look at tho journals, that on as many as throe or font 

dtfleient occasions, Mr. Thomas in every inatanee presoiitecl tho 
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proposition of 36° 30'. It was finally agreed to; and I lalco 
occasion to say, that among those who voted for this line, worn 
tbo majority of the Southern members — ^my friend from Alal.)nmtL 
(Mr. King), in thg Senate, Mr. Pinckney, from Maryhind, and, 
indeed, tlio majority of Southern senators voted for tliia lino; 
and the majority of the Southern members in the other House, 
at tlie head of whom was Mr. Lowndes himself, voted for tliat 
line . I have no doubt I did also ; but as I was speaker, the journal 
does not show. But I have no doubt that I voted, in common 
witli my other Southern friends, for the adoption — in a spirit of 
compromise, it is true — of the line of 3G° 30'.” 

The famous compromise, proposed and carried by Mr. Olay, iji 
1821, had nothing to do with the line of 36“ 30'. Tliis Uno of 
compromise w^ip fixed, as above noticed, at tbo previous sos.sion 
of Congress, and Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, was its author. Bni 
at the nexfsession of Congress, running into 1821, the country 
was all in a blaze again, wlieii Missouri claimed to bo ndrnittud 
as a State, with a clause in her Constitution, excluding i'lv.u 
blacks from her jurisdiction, which would shut out all citi/.tMiH 
of free States w!io might be tainted witli African blood. 'iMiiw, 
evidently, was in direct contravention of the Federal Conslilii- 
tioii, which guaranties equal riglits for the citizens of any Stale' 
in all the other States. This was the great .diflicnlty which Mr, 
Olay had to grapple with, Avhen he returned to Congress in .Tnii- 
iiary, 1821, after some weeks of the session liad expired, niid 
when the flame of excitement in Congress and in the country 
was intense, on account of this attitude of Missouri, and this 
clause ill her ConstiUiiion. Read the history of Mr. Clay’s do- 
ings on this occasion, as given by bimscif in his speech in tiu) 
appendix to this volume. That account will forever havo a 
thrilling interest. It was one of llie greatest achievements of 
man in the social state — all accomplished, unaided, by the geniuH, 
the skill, the tact, the patriotism of that wonderful man, so di- 
vinely endowed for great exigences. Nothing could bo morn 
simple than the proposal, the compromise, a copy of whiidi will 
be found in the speech in the appendix. As will be seen, it was 
infallible in its aim — morally certain to accomplish its object in 
Missouri, if it could bo earned through Congress. Hoc opus, hid 
labor.' When Mr. Clay proposed his plan, all saw that ho was 
inspired for the occasion, and that he was the only man to do it. 
With the most rare unanimity, with scarcely a breath of opposi- 
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tion, both Houses of Congress let Iiim have his own way entirely 
ANIJ IT WAS DONK. Well might Mr. Cluy he called the cheat 
PA ciFiCATon. The angry waves which at tliat moment rolled 
feariiilly over the face of the whole country, were all stilled in a 
moineiit ns by a charm. The flames of discord whicli flaslied 
upon the clouds in a dark night, like a city in conflagration, 
were all extinguished by a single breath of Mr. Olay’s month. 
For, after all, it was simply a breath — a word. It was simply 
saying to Missouri, “Yes, come in j he one of our great family;- 
but come like a sister, acknowledging the paramount obligations 
of the Federal Constitution.” This was all that was required ; 
and it was morally certain that Missomi would come in on that 
condition, thus nullifying, by her own act, the obnoxious clause 
of her Constittuion. She did come in, and all was peace. Noth- 
ing but a transcendent genius adapted to great exigences, and 
allied tb a sound heart beating in every pulse with human kind- 
ness and patriotism, could have invented and applied so simple 
so cffectiv'e, so infallible a remedy for the agitations of that fear- 
ful hour. Read the compromise; as given in the speech, and 
observe Its simplicity; and read Mr. Clay’s own comments upon 
It. Is it not a marvel that such a simple invention could have 
produced siicli an elfect? We say again, it was the creative 
power of genius, of consummate skill in human aflairs. 

W^e desire here to call attention to Mr. Olay’s, remains in his 
speech on the Compromise Line, so called, of 36^ 30'. It will 
be seen lie does not think there is much virtue or fairness in it • 
certainly no reciprocity; but that it is all for one side in the 
great controversy. Nevertheless, Mr. Clay was sufficiently de- 
cided on the qne.stion of planting slavery in the Territories south 
of the hne of 3b^ 30'. “ Sir,” he said, “ I have said tliat I 
never could vote for it, and I repeat' that I never can, and never 

^11 vote for It. No earthly power shall ever make mo vote to 

plant slavery where slavery does not exist ” ^ 

tm-thvTf ' r .esoIutions M.iaKm, nro 

wci hy of spe™l. attenuon. Ho ..aa oomplotoly exhausted by 
h s wo days effort, runmng into the night of each day, and 
tl e d.oop.ng powers of his physical condition, toward the close 
of the secoiid day, were si.fficiently apparent. His friends observ- 
iig tins exhaustion, repeatedly proposed an adjournment to the 
t lid day. But Mi-. Clay, appai-ently conscious that he could not 
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fittempt to speak another day, insisted on concludin'? nt tliis 
time, though he conid not say all he wished. It is cui impor- 
iect and unhnished peroration ; Init what there is of it is replete 
•with the agony of concern which he felt for the caiiiitiy, 
'Though lie had afterward much to do in the clisposition of 
these great questions, this was the end of liis great oUbrt of 
this session of Congress, and of his public life. It was too 
jniich for his strength, and it uiidoiihtedly shortened lii.s days, 
for he never recovered from its odects. 

In connection wilh the great theme of this clHi]>tei’, and as 
liaving an intimate ofliuily with it, wo think it proper to notice 
3Mr. Clay’s letter, in 1849, on the gradual td)olilion of slavery in 
Kentucky, when a Convention of that State was about to alter 
£ind amend die Constitution. The letter is addressed to Rieliard 
J?indoll, Esq., of Lexington ; but, a.s will ho scon, was iiitoiiclod 
for the people of the Stale. It proposes a system of gradual 
omaiicipation, till the State should bo emirely rid of aliivery. 
Although Mr. Clay liad little hope of success at tins time, ho 
nevertheless 'thought it his duty to present and argue the question 
laefore the people of Kentucky, when they were about to make 
changes in their fundamental law. This letter is an imjiortiuit his- 
torical memento of a life-long cherished scheme of Mr. Olay, 
mid itcontaii»s a detailed project of legislation for the accoinplish- 
ment of this object. It demonstrates how much Mr. Clay had 
thought upon the subject, and that he had well considorod all tho 
practical operations of the question. The letter will be found in 
the Appendix to this volume.* 

Tlie following extract from ‘the last will and testament of Mr. 
Clay, rogarcliijg the disposition of his own slaves, is based on 
the same principles which he proirosed for the gradual abolition 
of slavery in the State of Kentucky: 

EXTRACT PROM MR. COAy’S WILL. 

III the sale of any of my slaves, I direct that members of 
families sluiU not be separated without their consent. 

“ My will is, and I accordingly direct, tliat the issue of all my 
female slaves, which may be born after tho first day of January, 
1850, shall be free at the resiieclive ages, of the males at tweiily- 
eight, and of the females at twenty-five j and that the three 
■years next preceding their arrival at the ago of freedom, they 

* Note B., page 3'i6. 
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shall be entitled to their hire or wages for those years, or of llio 
fair value of their services, to defray the cxi>cnse of transporting 
them to one of the African colonies, and of fiirnisliiiig them 
with an outfit on their arrival there. And I farther dinnH, that 
they be taught to read, to write, and to cipher, and tliat llioy ho 
sent to Africa. I further will and direct, that the issue of any 
of the females, who are so to be entitled to tlieir froodoin, at tiio 
age of twenty-five, shall be deemed free from Lhoir birth, and 
tliat they be bound out as apprentices to learn farming, or sonio 
useful trade, upon the condition also, of being langiit to read, to 
write, and to cipher. And I direct, also, that tlio ag<! of twonty- 
one having been attained, they shall he sent to one of the Afri- 
can colonies, to raise the necessary funds for which purpose, if 
they slmll not have previously earned them, they must bo hired 
out a sufficient length of time. 

“ I require and enjoin my executors and dGsecndnnt.s to pay 
particular attention to the execution of this provision of my will, 
And ii they sliould sell any of the females wIj'o or whoso issuo 
arete bo free, 1 especially desire them to gnunl carofully llio 
riglits of such issue by all suitable slipnhitions and saiiotious in 
the contract of sale. But I lioiie that it may not ho lunsossary 
to soli any such persons who are to be oniiilod to tlioir froodoin, 
but that they may be retained in the possession of .some of inv 
descendants.” ’ 

In one of the debates on the Compromise of 1851), Mi‘. Olay 
made a very interesting allusion to^his Loiter on I-liiianoiiiation, 
above referred to, which will be found in tho Aiqiondix.* 

* Noto 0., pngo 353. 
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Tho Plan of Mr. Clay. — What Ir a Compromiso? — UUraiaU opposoil to Mr. Clay.— 
Abuso by Abolitionists.— Slavery abolislicd in Mexico. — Mr. Boll’s Resolutions. — ■ 
Mr. Foote’s Motion for a Committeo of Thirteen. — An extraordinary Scene in tho 
Senate.— lloport of tho Committeo of Tliirloen.— Its Itecoplion. — Opposition of tUo 
Prcaidont.— Mr. Clay’s Remarks upon tins Opposition.— Mr. Boll dofonds tho 
President.— Boalli of tho Prosidont. — Mr. Clay’s BlHinlorcstcdiicss. — Mr. Wobstov 
on thoWilniot Proviso.— Mr. Clay's Opinion on carrying Slavery Into tho Torrito- 
rioa — Consequences of tho Defont or S«ccc!« of tho Dili.— Treason in South 
Oavollnn. — Defeat of tlio Bill a Victory. 

Havin-q, ill tilo preceding cliapter, reviewed at largo Mr. Clay’s 
exposition and vindication of his Compromise rcsolntions as 
contained in liis speech of February 6th and 6lh, 1860, it is 
proper tliat we proceed to the subsecpicnt action of tlio Sonalc 
and of Congress, which grew out of this important movement 
of Mr. Clay — more especially and cliiofly to notice tho part sus- 
tained by Mr. Clay in’ such action. Mr. Clay had oponed tho 
wide field of debate, and commenced tho movement, which 
could not now be arrested, and which must necessarily come to 
some result. His resolutions covemd the whole ground ; but 
he never expected that all these branches of the general subject 
could be embraced in a single bill. He was forced to group 
them in one array, as points or topics wliich imperatively de- 
manded the consideration and legislation of Congress, whether 
in half a dozen, less or more, separate measures, ho did not 
claim to specify, in the act of propounding tho subjects '' 
certain senators seemed desirous that the topics should 
separated, but that all of them should move on in 
action and in debate.^an passw, which, of cour.«!o ’ 
possible for tlie accomplishmentof th'* f**'*'^ i*’ 
sion of California as a State, was p 
be acted on by itself. “I do not 
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Ml*. Clay, oil the 14th of February, “ to embrace in ii gonoral 
motion the question of the admission of Califomin and all tho 
_other subjects treated of by the resolutions upon tlie table — tlio 
subject, for example, of the establishment of Territorial govoni- 
ments, the subject of the establishment of a boiUKlary lino for 
Texas, and the proposition to compensate Texas for tlio siirreii- 
der of territory. I say, sir, I do not think it would bo right to 
confound or to combine all those subjects, and to throw tlioni be- 
fore one Committee to be acted upon together. * * * My first 
proposition relates to California; the second to tlio Territorial 
government ; the third and fourth to Texas ; the fifth and sixth 
to the District of Columbia ; the seventh to the recovery of fugi- 
tive slaves; etc. * * * Why, sir, it is impossible that any body 
could conceive, that I intended to embrace all tliis variety 
of subjects ill one bill, and propose tho passage of thorn all at 
once.” 

It is sufllcient, in this place, that wo recognize tho jiUui of 
Mr. Clay, so far as that he nover contemplated tlio incoipora- 
lion of all his propositions in one bill. The idea was alisiu'd, 
and tliG project impmcticable. 


ihen, as now, there were men ivho were opposed to all com- 
promises, and professed to go for what they culled right. Hear- 
ing so mucli on tins point, Mr. Clay took occasion to rouiark : 
" There are persons who are very wise in their own osteoni, and 
who will reject all compromises; hut that is no reason why a 
compromise should not be attempted. I go for lionoiablo com- 
promise. when occasions call for it. Life itself is but a compro- 
mise, until the Great Destroyer finally triumphs. All logislalion, 
all goveniinent, all society, is formed upon the principle of mutual 
concession, politeness, comity, courtesy: upon these every thing 
IS based. I bow to you to-day, because yon bow to mo. You 
are respectful to me, because I am respectful to you. (Joiniiro- 
mise IS peculiarly appropriate between the members of a llepub- 
hc, as of one common family. Compromises have this reeom- 

thing, you have something 

1 T™- mudo with 

foreign powers, which is not a case like this. Here, if yon con- 
cede any ,i„„g ,1,3 brethfcn-to.your own family 

Let him who, elevates himself above humanity, above its weak- 
nesses, Its mfirmilies,. its wants, its necessities, say, if be pleases 
I never will compromise; bnt let no one wte is^im; abovoZ’ 
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frailties of our common nature, disdain compromises.” If Mr. 
Clay excelled in any thing, it was in his common sense, and in 
the practical bearing which he gave to every subject which he 
touched. The above remarks on compromise, are eminently of 
this cliaracter. Here the practical bearings of an abstract prin- 
ciple arc most im.prcssively depicted. After reading it, any man 
ought to l)e ashamed who objects to compromise. What is more 
evident than that it enters into the life of man, in all his rela- 
tions, and not less into the strnctum of general society ? 

Mr. Clay’s resolutions had the following remarkable sanction 
of Mr. Webster, in the course of tlie debate on the subject : ‘‘I 
will say, that I feel under great obligalious to the honorable 
senator from Kentucky, for introducing the subject, and for the 


very lucid speech which he made, and wliich has been so much 
read throughout the whole country.” 

Mr. Olay had the misfortune — ^perhaps we should say good 
fortune, ns truth generally lies between cxlromes—to bo equally 
assailed by ultra Southern men and Northern abolitionisls. The 
following remarks of his, on two difforont occasions, will illns- 
trato this, and show the force of his determination to do Ins 


duty : 



' Am 





“With regard to the reference which the gentleman (Mr. 
Foote) has made to a letter of mine addressed to a Free-soil 
Convention, in Ohio, during the past summer — that is all htir, 
and I shall state what the contents of the letter were. I was in- 
vited to attend the celebration of an anniversary of the passage 
of the ordinance of ,1787 ; and I think I gave a very delicate 
rebuke to the parties wiio sent me the invitation. I said it was 
the first time the day had been celebrated, although sixty years 
have elapsed since the passage of that ordinance. I added, and 
I add hero and everywhere, tliat not one of them, that no mai/ 
ill the United States, was more. opposed than I was to the intro- 
duction of slavery into any of the iieiy territories of this country 
by positive onactment of law, and that I did not believe lliore 
existed, under the present state of what I conceive to bo the 
laws of Mexico, any right on the part of any individual to carry 
slaves there. That was what was in the letter. * * * # 

“ I really should be much indebted to the honoralile senator 
(Mr. Foote) for tlie sympathy which he felt for me, in respect to 
the recent attack in the newspaper laid on piir .dcsks. But, sir, 

I desire the sympathy of no man — ^the forbearance of no man. 

I desire to escape from no responsibility of my public conduct 
on account of ray age, or for any other cause. I ask for none. 
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I am in a peculiar situation, Mr. President, if you will allow me 
to say so — without any earthly object of ambition before me — 
standing, as it were, on the brink of eternity — sopaialod to a 
great extent from all the earthly tics which connect a mortal with 
this transitory state. I am Acre, expecting soon to go hmee^ and 
owing no responsibility luit that which I owe to my own con- 
science and to God. Ready to express my opinions n])on all and 
upon every subject, I am determined to do so ; and no inipnla- 
tion, no threat, no menace, no application of awe or of terrors 
to me will be availing ill restraining mo from expressing thoin. 
None, none whatever. The honorable senator (Mr. Foote) may 
deem me an abolitionist, if he chooses. Bo it so. Sir, if thoro 
is a well-abused man in the country — if I were to endeavor to 
find out the man above all others the most abused by abolition- 
ists, it is the humble individual now addressing yon. The hon- 
orable senator from Mississippi does not, perhaps, sco tlioso papers 
as I do 5 but they all pour out, from their viuls of wrath, bitter- 
ness which is perfectly indescribable ; and they put epithets into 
their papers accompanied with all the billingsgate which they 
can employ; and lest I should not sco them, they invariably 
take occasion, in these precious instances of traduotioii, to solid 
their papers to me. I wish the honorable senator could havo 
an opportunity of seeing some of them.” 


Hero Mr. Oass said, “ I can give the honorable .sonaLor from 
Mississippi a basket of them, if lie will take tho trouble to read 
them; and I must say, that the honorable sionator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Clay) is about the best abused man in all tliis 
Union.” 

“Now, sir,” continued Mr. Clay, “when I brought forward 
these resolutions, I intended, so help me God, to propose ti plan 
of doing equal and impartial justice to the South and to llio 
North, so for as I could comprehend it, and I think it docs yet. 
But how has this effort been received by tho ultrnists? Why, 
sir, at die North they cry out, ‘It is all concession to tlio Sontli,» 
And, sir, what is the language of the South ? They say ‘ It is 
all concession to the North,’ and I assure you, Mr. President, it 
has reconciled me very much to my poor eilbrts, to find lIuU 
he nltraists, on the one hand and on the other, equally traduce 

the scheme I ^pose as conceding every thing to their op- 
ponents. * * % o i'' 


honomble Senator (Mr. Foote) said, I had gone OTcr to 
e ranks of tho enomy. Boomy ! Where have wo comics in 
happy and glorious Confederacy ? I know no foes, no 
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enemies, no opponents, either at the North or at the South. I 
consider us all as one family, all as friends, all as biethron. I con- 
sider us all as united in one common destiny; and those elTorts 
which I shall continue to employ will be to keep us together 
as one family, in concoid and harmony; and, above all, to avoid, 
that direful day when one jiart of the Union can speak of the 
other ns an enemy !” 

The peculiar position of Mr. Clay, in this movement, ns above 
depicted by himself, is indeed touching. He had nothing to 
hope for from the country, in compensation for his elTorts, His 
days as a politician were numbered. He felt that ho stood 
on the brink of the grave, and that this very labor might carry 
him down into it. In this position ho could say things which 
no otlier man could say. Ever honest and true, he could not 
be otherwise now ; and his words had great wcigiit. All parties 
and opponents heeded him. As he himself claimed, he consulted 
only his conscience, the welfare of the country, and his respons- 
ibility to God. Ho told the South and the North what ho 
thought they ought to be told — to both he uttered some unpal- 
atable truths ; and lie called upon each to make such concession 
to the other, as tlie state of the country required for the adjust- 
ment of all controversy between these two sections of the Re- 
public. 

This great debate, opened by Mr. Clay on the 5l]i and 6th of 
February, continued, at intervals, for months, and Mr. Clay was 
always at his post, when it was the order of the day, Wo 
seldom find him in the Senate on other days. His health was 
insulTicicnt, and his groat solicitude was to bring tlioso questions 
to the right issue, that whenever God should call him hence, he 
should leave his country in peace and harmony with itself. 

On the 9>7t\i of February, Mr. Benton, of Missouri, onlcr- 
lained and iustmeied the Senate, on the history of the abolition 
of slavery in. the Republic of Jlexico. His showing evinced 
great and thorough research in the documentary history of 
Mexico, and if any had doubted before, there could be but one 
opinion now, and that is, that slavery iu Mexico had boon 
abolished, as maintained by Mr. Clay in his second proposition. 

In this matter, Mr. Benton did Mr. Clay a good service ; for 
the abolition of slavery in Mexico was not generally admitted by 
Southern men. 

On the 28th of February, Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, brought 
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forward in the Senate a series of resolutions, hnvinj; tlic same 
object with those of Mr. Olay, and explained them at loti^^tli. 
Tlio first four of Uiese resolutions related to Texas ; tlie fifth pro- 
posed to estulilish one Territorial government for all iho I’orritn- 
ricsacquiredfromBIexico, except California, and those jiarls lying 
within the bounds of Texas; the sixth proposed to udniit Hal-' 
ifornia; the seventh proposed legislation for the fiitiiro action of 
Teiritoi'ies in erecting themselves into Slates ; the cightli asstjrt- 
ed the right of Territories to frame Stale Constitutions agrccablfi 
to tiiemselves, under the restrictions of the Federal Con- 
stitution; and the ninth and last, that a Committco be appointed 
to prepare a bill to incorporate the spirit and principles of Iheso 
rosolutious. 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, moved, that a select commitleo of 
thirteen, six from the north and six from the south, with a chair- 
innn for the thirleouth, be appointed, to take Mr. Glny’.s and Mr. 
Bell’s ^solutions as a basis of compromise, and to rcjiort a liill or 
bills thereon. After a debate running through a iinnilior of weeks, 
Mr. Foote’s resohuiou was adopted, and the commitleo ajipoinlod 
by ballot, as follows: Mr. Clay, chairman. From the Norlli, 
Messrs. Cass, Dickinson, Bright, Webster, Phelps, uiul Cooper. 
From the Soutli, Messrs. King, Mason, Downs, Mangnm, Boll, 
and Berrien*. 


• In the cloiiatc in Sennlo, on the 17lli of April, on rofoi ring Mr. Clay’s aiul Mr. 
Bell 8 propositions of con.promiso, to n committco of Ihirtoen, un (ixtraoidiunry 
scene occiirrod. Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, said, “tUo siffucra of ' dm HoiiUiorn 
achlrcss, ivntten by Mv. Calhoun, liad been ilcnouaced. By wliom? By a iron- 
tlenmn loiigdenoiiunated the oldest momlwr of the Senate— Iho fulhor of tlio Hi>u- 
ate. By a gentleman who, on a lato occasion—” Hero Mr. Benton, of Mi.sHourl, 
a-hulod 0 , rose from his mt and wallmcl towawl Mr. Foote; nml Mr. Footo wlio 
occnpiecl u seat on the outer circle, in front of tho Yko-l\vsk\mt'H chair, rctrcalcMl 

the cliairof tho Vico-Bresidont, with a j.istol in 
hishand. Mr. Benton advanced by the aisle, outside tho bur, toward Mv. Foolo 
followmg him into die aisle ,lown which he had i-ctroalcd. In a luo.uont cvnry 
Eonatov was on his feed Calls of “order,” demands for tho sei-eanl-alHinnM^ 
ami requests from the chair for senators to ho seated, were lo«diy"u„l carncKfly 
\ ocit< iatc(l. Mr. Benton was followed and arrested by Mr. BoiL of Wi.sooi^ 

Bill, mid 1,1 the exedement and confusion tlmt. prevailed, Mr, Benton was heard 
to cxelaiiii, from time to time, “I have no pistols!" “Lot him fao !” “Btaml 
™of.»wn,r n hav„ no pistobl" “I dW™ to cl:;™™." WU,: 

. King tl!e:.e exclamations, JEp. Benton was brought back to hia seat ■ but hreal* 
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The Committee of Thirteen was appointed on the 10 ih of 
April, and Mr. Clay, the Chairman, reported on the 8th of May. 
They brought in three sepamte bills, covering most of iho 
ground oocujiied by Mr. Olay’s and Mr. Bell’s resolutions ; one 
for the admission of California, organizing the Territorial Govern- 

tol from tho hand of Kr. Foote, and locked it »ip in Ins desk; and Jlr. IVootc, 
at the solicitation of ifr. Butler, of South C)\rolinn, returned to his scut. 

Tho Vice-President directed that senators ami spccUtors should bo seated, 
and order was jinrtialty restored; but much confusion prevailed. 

Mr. Clay said : “ I hope that order will be restored.” 
ill'. B(>nton : “ Wo are not going to get otf in this way. A pistol has b(5cn 
brought liero to assassinate me. TJie scoundrel had no reason to Ihiiilc I wna 
armorl. For I carry noUiing of tho kind, sir.” 

Mr. Foote: “I brought it hero to defend myself.” 

Mr. Benton : “ Nothing of die kind, sir. It is a false imputation. I cany 
nothing of the kind, and no ns.saa?in lias a right to draw a pistol on me.” 

Several senators : “Order! order I” 

. Mr. Benton: "It ia a mere pretext of tho assassin. Will the senate take 
notice of it? Or shall I be forced to go and get a wonj)on myself? A pistol 
has been brought here, and drawn nj)on mo by an as.snssin, 

Tlio Vice-President : “ Senators will be sealed.” 

Mr. Foote: “ Mr. Piosident— ” 

Tho Vieo-Presulcnt ; "Sciialors will be pleased to suspend their roinarks 
until order is restored. Senators arc requested lo be sealed." 

Jfr. Clay : “ 3fr. President — " 

Tho Vice-President: “Business can not proceed until order is vestorocl. 
Tliero is too much noiso in the galhirios.” 

"Mr. Foote : ‘ ‘ iXay I proceed in onler V" 

Ifr. Benton : “ I detnand tlrat the Senate sliall lake immediate cogni/juico of 
the fact of this pistol having been brought hove to a.ms.sinat(! mo, undov tho 
villainous ]>retcxfc that I was armed — the pretext of every assassin ^VllO uudor- 
takes to malco out a cmo of self-defense, wlion plotting the death of liis victim. 
Will the Sonata notice it ? Or shall I my.scif? For it eliall not pn-ss." 

Mr. Foote : “If my presenting a pistol hero has been tliouglit anytliing hut 
S(rlf-di;fonso, after threats of personal chastisement, it Is <loing mo a wrong. I 
saw liim advancing toward me, .and I took it for granted ho was anuecl. "Tlarl 
I thoiiglit ollunwisc, I should have stopped to meet him in that luirrow 
alley.” 

Tlie Vice-President: “ The senator will sti-spond his rcmarlts for a moment.'’ 
Mr. ir.alc, of N«;w Hampshire: “Mr. President, I rise, lo n ])rivil<ig(ul (pios- 
tion, to ask tlicj Senate, whether it is not duo to itself, that this sul/ject should 
be investigated ?” 

Mr. Foote : “ I com-fc it. It is my earnest desire that thm matter may bo in- 
vestigated. Being Ihreatenml with chastisement, and informed Ihufc I was 
likely to be attaekotl, I simply prepared to resist an attack, but resolved to 
make no attack niy.sclf. If tlio senator had advanced down the alley to attack 
me, it was my ijurposo to defend myself." 

Mr. Dodge. “Mr. President, I move, sir, that a coramitteo of Bvo bo ap- 

11 
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mcnts, and determining the boundaries of Texas, This, ns win 
be seen, embraced the first, second, third, and fourth resolutions 
of Mr. Clay. The second bill proposed enactments for liie re- 
covery of fugitive slaves ; and the third was fnimcd to |)ut an 
end to the slave-trade in the District of Colunibiii. Tlicso two 



poiiiffd by the chair, to investigate the whole matter, and report all the fiefs to 
the Si-iiafe.” 

Ml', Mangum : "Let it be a committee of seven." 

Mr. Dodge: "I accept the amendment." 

The resotiilion was as follows ; " Resolved^ That a eoinmitteo of sovmi bo aj)- 
pointeii to investigate the disoider of to-day in the Senate, anil tliiil (hey re- 
port to tlie Senate what befits the occasion, and have power to examine wit- 
ncssos, and take tesUmony on Ujc case." 

Mr. Clay: "I should have risen earlier, sir, but for a reason wliieh I will not 
name at present. I think the course which luw boon proposed a veiy projier 
one, Tiio facts winch unfortunately occurred, were, I Hiippo.se, M'lLliin tho ob- 
servation of most of the senators. I was not looking on at the moment ; for 
my attention was drawn from that part of the body. But I tliink tlio rosoln- 
tion does not go far enough. I think the two senatom otiglit to he placed 
under an obligation to keep tho peace, and for that pnrjto.so, that Limy shonlil, 
either voluntarily or otherwise, go before some niagistraUt of tlm city, or that 
both of them in their places, should hero pledge thoinselves — whieli would ho 
more gratifying to me — not to pursue this matter furiher than wliat ofiourrod 
to-diiy. If the two senators will make such a promise, I slmll ho oxtronioly 
happy," 

Mr. Benton: "I have done nothing upon God Almighty's eartli to mithorizo 
any man to cliarge mo with a breach of the peace, and I will rot in jail boforo 
I will give A promise admitting that tho chmge is true. I regret nothing. It 
Is lying and cowardly to inijiuto to mo the bearing of arin.s hero, in order to 
justify llio use of them upon me." 

Mr. Clay : "ily observations did not relate to tho past, but to tho futnro. I 
did not pretend to say whether either or both of tho parlies wore in fimlt. I 
merely expressed a wish in reference to the future, and without relhreneu to 
tho past, that the two senators sliould come under some legal or nor.souid oldi- 
gation not to push this matter fiirtlier." 

Mr, Toote : " Mr, Presidmitr— " 


beveral senators: “Bo cool." 

Jlr. Foom: "I am p^ectly cool, and I feel tho gravity of tho ooeiisioii, as 
much as others. * I have never worn anna to Tnidco an atlucik 

being of smaU size and qmU, feeble in health, I ahould at lcn.st ^yeur arms 

bio, afiei what had occurred, that I might bo attacked." * ^ ^ ^ 

Tl,e resolution for uppoiuling a committee of mveaUgution wra mieplotl nnil 
the cha,r rv.s rectucsted to mtdre tho uppohUment, which wuo 

The occasion of Ihic cccne cccmc to have been tho eao of porconulitios in do- 
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comprisGcl the graund of Mr. Olay’s sixth and seventh resolutions. 
His fifth and eighth resolntions were mere declarations, and were 
not intended as material for legislation. These bills, therefore, 
covered tlie whole ground of Mr. Clay’s resolutions. So far as 
Mr. Bell’s resolutions went beyond Mr. Clay’s, in the matter of 
legislating for the direction of Territories in the formation of 


State Governments, it does not seem to be provided for in these 
hills, tliongh it was manifestly a ijertinent and important object, 
since so many irregularities have been practiced in the formation 
of new States, as, for example, in the cases of Michigan and Oal- 
iforum. Mr. Olay made a strong vindication of the irregularities 
of California, and said she was obliged to form a government, 
as the previous Congress had adjourned without providing her 
with a Territorial organization. If California had not provided 
for herself, she would have been loft in a state of anarchy. 

Since California liad mode such a leap into tho future, and so 
grievously disappointed the South in forming a State Govern- 
ment prohibiting slavery, the South was anxious to arrest her 
admission into the Union, until a slave State could bo formed 
elsewhere, and tliiis maintain the balance of power in the Senate 


biito botweeu Mr. Foote and Mr. Benton, ,oo tlio 2Gth of Marcli. Mr. Foote 
had Haicl i " I iun gl.ad that Hio honorable Scnatoi- fioin Mi&wtiri lias coino into 
Hie wai-. Wo meet again at Philippi. I have known alt along tho spirit wliioh 
actuated llmt honorablo Senator. I know something of hi.s designs and mo- 
tives, and tiic country shall know (hem. The Senator need not think of fiigliU 
ening anybody by a blnstering and dogmatic demeanor,” 

Mu Benton in reply, had sai<l: “Mr. Pre-sident, I believe this is the Ameri- 
can b(mato. I bohovc, by a rnlo of this Senate, that pei^jonalitics and nltnolja 
upon motives, arc forbidden. I also helievo tliat tlioy arc forbidden by tho 
ruk-a of deeorum. Tliis much I bclievo; and now, sir, I will toll you wh.at 
I Icnow. I Imow that die attacks made upon my motives to-day and hcrcsto- 
lero, m this cliamber, are Hike and co^vardly,” 

Mr. Foote liad also said in the Senate; “Sir, I will fommlly announco, Hint 
tlievo are certain .stains wl.ich Jiavo most hideously blemished tho churnoter of 
the iKinornblc Senator from Mksoiiri, since tlio days of Ins early manliooil.” 

In ro])]y, Mr. Benton wiiil : “I pronounce it cowardly to give insults •where 
they can not be cli.'isti.seil. Can I take a cudgel to him hen; ?" 

Scvenil sonatoi-s: “Order! order!" 

Mr. Benton : “Is ,a .senator to bo blackguanled here, in the disohargo of his 
duty, and tlie culprit go unpunished ?” 

il'ho ■\neo-rre.sidcnt ; “ The Senator is called to order.” 

Mr. Benton ; “ ■^(■11, air, write down tho words." 

lliree weelo jiftcr tliis, occuiTed tho extraordinarv aceno in die Senate, above 
given, ’ 
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of the United States. BtU where could a slave Stale be formed ? 
By the joint resolution for the annexation of Texas, that State 
was entitled to make four new States, with slavery or without, 
provided slavery would not he carried above the line of 30 31) . 
But Texas was not ready for a new State. The Commitlco say : 
“While they conceive that the right of admission into the Union 
of any new States carved out of the Territory of Tcxa.s, not ex- 
ceeding the number specified (four), and under tlio conditions 
stated, can not be justly controverted, the Committee do not think 
that the formation of any such new States should now originate 
with Congress. The initiative, in conformity with the usage 
which has heretofore |ffevailcd, should be taken by a portion of 
the people of Texas lliemselves, who may ho desirous of consti- 
tuting a new State, with the consent of Texas.” California, 
therefore, must eitlior bo left out, or come in alono ns a free 
State. For reasons we have before stated, Iicr application could 
not with prudenco be rejected. Nevertheless, there were sevoral 
devices that might be employed to cmborra&s her ndinission. 
Nobody doubted that her population was sufiiciont ; yet no 
census had been taken, and this qualification could not bo 
proved. She had fixed her own boundarie.s, on a large scale. 
That was objected to. It was also moved, that she shonld not 
.go further south than the lino of 30^ 30', that a slave Slate might 
be formed below that line. But these objections could not he 
sustained, All saw that California must como in on her own 
terms; and as a largo amount of political capital lay in lluit 
quarter for the Presidential race, some of tho aspirants for the Pro.si- 
deiicywere foremost in advocating the immediate admission of 
California. Their motives were too npimront not to ho chuirly 
discerned. They dbjectecl even that California should l)o put in 
the same bill with the Territories, or with any otlicr incongruous 
subject, as they termed it They talked largely of tho dignity 
of California, and maintained that she should not bo mixe^d up 
with any thing else. Nevertheless, Mr. Clay, as Chairman of 
the Committee of Thirteen put California in the same bill with 
the T.erritories, “Why, "said Mr. Clay, “she occupies tho same 
position, and is herself only a Territory, so far us law is con- 
cerned.” Wliile no man had more respect for Onlifornia than 
Mr. Olay, he would not pander to her vanity, if she had such a 
quality. Nor did iliey who talked so loudly of the rights of Cali- 
fornia gain what they hoped, for their motives were too apparent. 
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Tiiei-o was a middle ground between the Southron who would 
reject GfiliforniUj and the politician who would throw out a bait 
to her by excessive zeal in favor of her claims ; and that was ’ 
the ground occupied by Mr. Clay. Mr. Clay maintained his 
own dignity, witliont imjwing that of California. 

In tlio discussion wliich followed tlie presentation of this rc- 
poit, on the same day Mr. Olay said: “Sir, with respect to the 
report, and with respect to these bills, I have interested myself 
in the cause of my country, I have interested myself in the 
great cause of this Union, and of harmony among its distracted 
paits, and I stand here, and here I moan to stand, to vindicate 
what has boon done, and to vindicate this report, too, if neces- 
sary, from beginning to end, and to show that it is founded in 
reason, in fact, and in truth. But I will not now, sir, bo drawn 
into a discussion which I think untimely, premature, and calcu- 
lated to make au impression unfavorahlo to tho final action of 
the body.” 

One dcligiits to sec these occasional hursts of eloquence, and 
to imagine the ellbct which they produced: “Here I stand, and 
hora I mean to stand,” the ohjccl being declared. Mr. Olay had 
fallen into tlio lino of this Committee of Thirteen, and becamo 
its Gbairman, not by lii.s own choice, hut beciiuso the matter 
had taken such a shape by a movement un|)roinptGd by him, 
He was in tlie siiip, and they were pleased to give him iho 
command of die dock ; and while occupying tins post, ho could 
only enact himself. Ho had written the report and he would 
Tiiulicate it. Ho Imd taken care that it should embody all 
which he thought material for positive legislation on the points 
contained in his resolutions. He had begun, the work, and lie 
woiilil finish it, God helping him. “Here I stand.” 

It is pleasing to see Mr. Pootc, of Mississippi, who had been 
one of tho mo.st violent opposers of Mr. Clay’s resolutions when 
first brouglit forward, so modified and so patriotic as he had now 
got to be, and apparently ready to approve of the report. Ho 
said : “I wish my friends from the South to imderstavid mo dis- 
tinctly. I do not profess to have more moral courage than other 
men; but much as I respect and confide in them, and much as I 
should delight to co-operate with them, if it should turn out~ 
as I hope will bo the case— that I can approve of this report and 
concur AVith the committee— and I, as earnestly as any member of 
that committee, desire to see the great objects accomplished, for 
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which they have so assiduously, patriotically, and nobly labor- 
ed — I shall dare to give my assent to it. And I shall dare to do 
* more, to endeavor, in my .humble way, in every shape and form, to 
satisfy my countrymen, north, south, east, and west, that this re- 
port is worthy of their approval. I shall not favor any attempt 
to get lip a sectional agitation ; and as far as I myself am con- 
cerned, I am willing to leave it to the good sense and sound pat- 
riotism of the people, whom I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent hero, feeling salislied, that, if laboring to do right, I should 
happen to fail in some slight respects, I should be more than for- 
given ; I siiotikl be justified. * * # 1 m-ged upon my friend 
from Alabama (Mr. Clemens), that, if the report were of a cer- 
tain character, be should imaJcc no hasty or rash opposition to it.” 

It is evident from this language of Mr. Poote, tliat he had be- 
gun to think well of Mr. Clay’s proposals of compromise. He 
hod had time to think of them from the 29tli of January, when 
they wore fust hronglit forward, to the 8l!i of May, when the 
report from the Commiiteo of Thirteen was presented, tie liad 
himself moved for this commiiteo, and his resolution was adopted. 
BIc. Foote knew very well that Mr. Olay wrote the report, and 
that it was an embodiment of Iris resohuions excepting only 
those parts wliich were merely declaratory of opinion. The 
minds of a majority of the Soiialc had, no doubt, begun to feel 
that Mr. Clay was right, and that tlierc was no escape from the 
course he had indicated, whether it should bo done by adojiting 
the report, and carrying its proposals forward into the forms of law, 
or by some other course. The whole subject was now ripe for 
final action, though, as wo shall see, it did afterward take other 
and separate forms. But no now light could be thrown upon it. 
It had been thoroughly debated, and the wisdom and pertinency 
of Mr. Olay’s resolutions were now fully appreciated. He had 
no .occasion to utter a single word. They had gone forth before 
the country, and they were almost imivorsally approved, as a sys- 
tem of corapromiBe. There was opposition, but it was rather 
factious than reasonable. 

It is a reniarkablo fact in the Iristoiy of our government, that, 
after the report of the Committee of Thirteen was made, and 

during the entire debate thereon, till the measure was lost .and 

it was lost on that account — a vigorous opposition was made to 
it by the Executive, General Taylor. It is still more romarkr 
able that such an interference of one department of the govern- 
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ment with the action of another, did not shock the public mind, 
and draw forth the loudest I’emonstrances, For nothing can be 
more evident than that it was impertinent in the highest degree. 
It is a matter of extreme delicacy for one department of the gov- 
ernment to interfere with another, and one can not conceive of 
a case in wliich it would he justifiable. 

It is a right and duly of the President to recommend to Con- 
gress sncii measures as he may think proper, and it is iisuM and 
respectful in Congress to consider such recomnicndatiorjs. lint 
Congress is a co-ordinate branch of the government, and inde- 
pendent in its prerogatives and functions. It is not obliged to 
adopt what the President recommends, and it may, and usually 
docs, originate measures not recommended by the Exociitivo. 
It may adopt his recommendations in part, and reject them in 
part ; or it may reject them altogether, though occasions for this 
latter course would liardly ever occur. 

President Taylor Imd recommended that California should bo 
received into tlie Union, and that the Territories accpiircd from 
Mexico should be left ns they were, under tlic care of the na- 
tional Executive; iu otlmr words, under military rule ; for lliis 
latter had been their condition since the peace, and it would re- 
main so,* unless Congress should organize Territorial govorn- 
moiits. It was now the imperative duty of Congress to organize 
the now Territories. 

But the President seemed to think that this course was a dis- 
respect to his recommendation. Suppose it was. WImt thou? 
Congress was not obliged to follow it; but it was bound, as a co- 
ordinate and independent branch of the government, to discharge 
its own' appropriate functions, and one of those fiuiclions was to 
organize governments for the new Territories, Utaii and Now 
Mexico. But the President had recommended to leave them in 
his hands ! He would talce care of them ! 

Hence the interference. Mr. Clay, in his resolutions, and the 
Committee of Thirteen in their report, had thought it a duty of 
Congress to provide a government for the Territories aciiuired 
from Mexico. It was, indeed, a stipulation of the treaty with 
Mexico. Strange to say, the President of the United Slates re- 
sented this disrespect to his recommendation. Such is the infer- 
ence from the course he pursued. He started an open and vig- 
orous opposition to the measures proposed by the Oommiltoo of 
Thirteen, througli such journals as could ho subsidized, and by 
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such Other means as the federal executive can usually command 
outside and inside of Congress. A party in both houses of Con- 
gress was instantly formed for this specific object, Prom that 
hour the project of the Committee of Thirteen was doomed. 
And yet it was precisely the measure which the state of llio 
country required; which, indeed, it could not dispense with; 
and there is no knowing what disastrous consequences might 
have’ followed if the President had not died, and loft open an 
opportunity for the same proposals to be adopted in separate bills, 
before this Congress adjourned. The following are some of Mr. 
Clay’s remarks on this opposition of the President ; 


“ Mr. President, I will take occasion to say, that I came to 
Washington with the most anxious desire — a desire which I still 
entertain— to co-operate in my legislative position, in all eases 
in which I could conscientiously do it, with the executive branch 
of the government. It is with great pleasure that I state that wo 
do co-operato with the President to the extent which ho rocom* 
mends. He recommends the admission of California. Tho 
committee propose tills. But there the President’s recommenda- 
tion stops, and then we take up the subject. 

* # # « # # » 


“I am forced, President, to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a very painful duly, let it subject me to what misiiitor- 
pretation it may, here or elsewhere. I mean the dtUy of con- 
trasting the plan proposed by the Executive of the United States 
with the plan proposed by the Cornmitlco of Thirteen. ^ 'X' * 
What is the plan of the President? I will describe it by a 
simile, in a manner which can not be misunderstood. Hero aro 
five wounds — one, two, three, four, five— bleeding, and ibrcatoii- 
iiig the well-being, if not tho existence of the body imlitio. 
What IS the plan of the President ? Is it to heal all those wounds ? 
rso such thing. It is only to heal one of tho five, and to luavo 
the other four to bleed more profusely than ever, by the sole ad- 
mission of California, even if it should produce death itself. I 
have said that five wounds are o|)eii and bleeding. What arc they ? 
i'lrst, there IS California; next, there aro the Territories; third, 
there is the question ot tlie boundary of Texas; fourth, there in 
the liigiiive-slave bill ; and fifth, there is the question of the slave- 
trade. Ill the District of Columbia. The President, instead of 
poposing apian comprehending all the diseases of tho country, 
looks only to one. * * * I have seen with profound surprise 
and legiet, the persistence— for so I am iminfuUy compelled to 
regard the facts around n^f the Chief Magistrate of the coim- 
tiy 111 his own peculiar plan. I think that in tho spirit of com- 
piomise, the 1 resident ought to unite wiili us. He recommends 
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the admission of California. We are willing to admit Oalifnniia. 
Wo go with liim as far as be goes, and avc malcc its ndniissiou 
compose a part of a general plan of settlement and cnmproiniso, 
which we propose to the consideration of the Senntn. In the 
spirit of compromise which, I trust, does, and which I know 
ought tOj animate both ends of Ponnsylvania-avennc, we liad a 
right to suppose, when the committee annoimcod in their report, 
that they wore satisfied with his recommendation, .so far ns it 
went, Init that it did not go, in our respectful judgment, far 
enough, and tliat we thereforc offered onr measure to close up 
the four remaining wounds. 1 tliinic, that in a s]*irit of peace 
and concord, and of mutual confidence and cn-o))eration, which 
ought to animate the different departments of the government, 
the President, ontortainiiig that coustitiitioiial dcforoncc to the 
wisdom of Congress which he has professed, and nhstaining, as 
he has dGclnrcd lio would al)slain, from any interfcrcnco with 
its free deliberations, ought, without any disatisfaction, to ijev- 
mit us to consider what is best for our common coiintry. I will 
go ft. little further in this comparison which I raako most pain- 
fully. After the observations which I addressed to tlio Sctiato 
a week ago, I did hope and trust there would linvo been 
a rocijH'ocation from the other end of the avenue, as to tlio do- 
siro to heal, not one wound only — which being hoaled would 
exasperate instead of harmonizing tlio country — but to heal thorn 
all. I did liope, that wc should have Iiad some signification in 
some form or otlier, of tlic Executive contentment and satisfac- 
tion with the entire plan of adjustment. Cut instcncl of concur- 
rence witli the committee, on the ))art of the Excciitivo, we 
have an authentic assurance of his adherence exclusively to his 
own particular scheme. 

“Mr. President, with regard to Utah, there is no goveriimont 
whatever, unless it is such as necessity has prompted the Mor- 
mons to establish ; and when you come to New Mexico, what 
government have yon? A military government, by a LieiUenant- 
Colonel of tlie array I A Lieutcnant-Coionel, a mere subordin- 
ate of the army of the United Slates, holds the government for 
them, in a time of profound peace ! Stand up, Whig, who can — 
stand up, Democrat, who can — and defend the eslabli.slmienl of a 
military government, in this free and glorious republic, in a time 
of profound peace ! Sir, wc had doubts about the authority of the 
late President to do this in a time of war, and it was east as a re- 
proach upon him. But hero, in a time of profound peace, it is pro- 
posed by the highest authority, that this governmont — lhi.s mili- 
tary government — and by what authority it lias con tinned since 
the peace, I know not — should be coiitiniftjcl indefinitely, till New 
Mexico is prepared to come as a Stale into the Union ! And 
when will that be? * * * And what will become of the 
several obligations of the treaty of Hidalgo, requiring us to ex- 
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of that speech — the editor of the Republic, the organ of the 
President, came out with the declaration, that the President ad- 
hered to his own plan. Shortly after tliis those editors were dis- 
missed, among other I'casons, because they approved of the plan 
of tliG Committoo. 

“ I came here,” said Mr. Clay, “with the most anxious desire 
to co-operate with the Administration in all public measures. 
* * * If that article in ihe Republic had stood alone, and had 
not been followed up by the subsequent dismissal of the editors of 
that paper ; if I had not known, and did not feel at this moment 
in every vein of my body, the influence which the Administra- 
tion has exerted outside of Congress, and inside of Congress, and 
in both houses of Congress ; if I did not know that the secreta- 
ries and heads of departments, have denounced this measure, and 
that the President himself, in derision had called it the Omnibus 
Bill — it was all these circumstances taken together tljat led mo 
to the conclusion that I would defend the measure 5 and, sir, I 
would defend it against a thousand Presidents, be they who 
they may.” 

BIr. Pell said : “ The old question is presented, whether Blo- 
hammed will go to the mountain, or the mountain shall come to 
Mohammed. I do not nndcrlako to say which is Mahommed, or 
which is the mountain.” 

Mr. Clay : “I beg ixirdon, I only wanted the mountain to let 
me alone.” 

Mr. Bell j “ Sir, it was announced, tliat the President would 
not change his opinion, and this the honorable senator con- 
siders an attack upon the plan of the CoramiUe of Tliirtcen.” 

Mr. Clay (in his seat) : “ Not that alone. There wore other 
concuiTing circumstances.” 

Mr. Bell: “I know it has been said, that one or more of the 
secretaries had been talking against the Compromise.” 

Mr. Clay (in his seat) ; “ Ah ! Ah !”. 

Mr. Bell, however, still bore this testimony, that he believed 
“ General Taylor had been influenced in his course upon this 
subject by the highest and noblest motives of duty and patriot- 
ism.” Q,uite probable. But General Taylor was a child to Mr. 
Clay oil this, and on any other question of high slate.smanship, 
and it was suitable that he should manifest some deference to 
the comlnncd wisdom of the senate, as expressed in this report. 
His op])osition, combined with that which sprung up from other 
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joying those blessings in another and a better world, which avc 
are all desiring, sooner or later, to attain.” 

The enemies of the measure reported by the Committee of 
Thirteen, had given it the name of the “ Omnibus hill,” which 
gave occasion for some facetious remarks from BIr. Clay, of 
which the following are a specimen : 

“ It is said, BIr. President, that this ‘ Omnibus,’ as it is called, 
contains too much. It is not, however, that it has too much in 
it. It has too little, according to the wishes of its opponents ; 
and I am very sorry that our ‘ Omnibus’ can not carry Mr. Wil- 
mot, though his weight, I am afraid, would break it down, if ho 
were put there. This incongruous measure, which has already 
too much matter in it, has not enough for the senator from Ten- 
nessee (BIr. Bell). He wants to put in two or throe more States 
from Texas.” 

BIr. Olay spoke of the meeting of extremes in this debate — 
the slaveholders of the South and the abolitionists of the North. 
Both opposed the bill. Ho said these extremes seemed to be in 
mutual consultation. BIr. Mason, of Virginia, answered : Tlioro 
certainly have been frequent consultations between senators from 
tlie Soulliern States upon questions involving the dignity, honor, 
and safety of the Southern Slates, involved, as they conceived, 
in tile provisions of this hill.” Whereupon, Mr. Clay, wlio had 
been accused of holding consultations with his political oppo- 
nents, replied : “ And so, undoubtedly, did our consultation relate 
to tlie dignity, honor, and safety of the Union, and of the Con- 
stitution of onr country.” [Loud applause from the gallery, 
wliich was rebuked by tlie Chair,] 

As manifested by the eifect of this repartee in the gallery of 
the Senate Chamber, tlie popular sympathies were all on the side * 
of BIr. Olay, in this protracted debate. It was so throughout liio 
country. 

Mr. Butler, of South- Carolina, and Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, 
both of whom opposed tlie bill, had both expressed the hope 
that B'lr. Olay might acquire enduring fame for his commend- 
able zeal. Mr. Olay replied : 

“BIr. President, I do not think about myself. I care not 
about myself. Neither men nor mankind have honors or offices iu 
their gift which I exjiect, which I want, which I desire. Poised, 
as I feel myself in some degree, at my time of life, between 
heaven and earth, my hopes, my faith, my confidence, are to- 
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ward the former; and I only desire, while I remain upon earth, 
wliile J linger here, to 'perform all the duties whicli result From 
my connection with that society of which I am an InimblG 
member. These are the feelings with which I came liero. I 
desire no eclat whatever. * * * As to the iatc of this 

measure, I am prepared for it, whatever it may be. If dofoat 
awaits it, I will not yet despair of the country. I shall have tho 
consolation of knowing that I have sought, most anxiously, to 
perform my duty, my high duty to my country, and to the Con- 
stitution. I shall feel no other regrets connected with its failure, 
if that should belts fortune, than those which belong to tlii.s dis- 
tracted people and to this menaced country. On my own ac- 
count, none — none, whatever, shall I have occasion to feel, in 
the smallest degree.” 

When Mr. Webster observed that some senators I'elt bound hy 
their instructions for the Wilmot Proviso, against their convic- 
tions, he said: “I have sometimes thought, when cotisidor- 
ing on this subject of the Wilmot Proviso, that Congress itself 
needs the Wilmot. I have thought that if the genius of Amori- 
cau liberty, or some augel from a higher sphere, could fly over 
the country with a scroll bearing the words, and with power to 
give effect to those words, and those words should 1)0^ ‘ Do :U 
ordained, that neither in tlie Senate, nor in tho House of llopro- 
seiitativcs in Congress assembled, there shall be slavery, nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except for crime,’ it would be a glorious and 
consoling honor and mercy to the Constitution of tho country. 
Spirit of Nathan Dane ! How couldst thou take so much pains 
to set men’s limbs and motion free in the Territories, and novor 
deign to add even a proviso for tho freedom of conscience and 
opinion in the halls of Congress ?” 

In all quarters Mi’. Clay had continually to cneounlor objec- 
tions to compromise, as if it wore a sacrifice of principle. Here 
we have another of his replies on this point : 


“ What is a compromise ? It is a work of mutual concession 

an agreement in whicli there are reciprocal stipnlalions a 

work in which, for the sake of peace and concord, one ))arty 
abates his extreme demands in consideration of the abatement of 
extreme demands by the other party. It is a measure of mu- 
tual concession, of mutual sacrifice.' * # * Who wore the 
parties ni that greatest of all compromises, the ConsliliUian of 
the Umted States? * * # The Constitution midcr which 

tte sit at tins moinont, is the work of their hands-a great, a 
memorable, a magnificent compromise.” 
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Hg also continually mot with tho avorinciit, Troni tho South 
that tho Fedoral Constitution carriod slavery, an<l was Ixmnd to* 
protect slavery in the Teri’itorio.s. Although \V(^ have him 
before on this point, tho following Iins soino new f<‘atur(\s : 

“There arc gentlcmon who mainlain that, by virliiiMif iho 
Constitution, llie right to carry slaves soiilli of that line (.'{() ' IK) ) 
already exists. If I had not luuml that opinion avoMmd, I should 
have regarded it one of the most extraordinary assinnpltons, and 
tho most indefensildo ])o.sition that was t!V(n’ (alren hy man. 'I’lie 
Constiuuion neither mmUsl, nor do<!S it (amtiiKje slavau’y. 
Slavery existed independent of tho Conslitnlion, and niiteceih'iii 
to the Constitution ; and it was dopondenl in tlu! Stale's, not iiiion 
the will of Ooiigross, hut upon the laws of the re.speeliv«i Stales. 
The Oonslitiuion is siloul and pas.sive upon (ho snhjeiu, of th(» 
instituLiou of slavery ; (»r, rather, it deals with (ho faeL as it 

exists ill the States, without having created it, or it, or 

being rosjionsihio for it in the .slightest degree. * * * If 

slaves are vohmtaiily earned into such a jurisdiction, I whore 
slavery does not oxi.st] their chains inslunlly droji oil’, and tliev 
bocomo^freo, ()Miuneipated, libiu'ated from their bondage, 

If the (xuistltiUion po.‘--.se.sses the parainoniil anlhorily allribiiled 
to It, [that IS, to prousH slavery in lla^ 'I’.M-ritoriesJ ih.^ hia'.s even 
of tliu /roe States of the Union would yield to lian. mil 

Y“" p'd V"“i' liiif'cr OH llin pail 
ol the Constitution whath conveys the right or the powa-r to 
carry slaves Ironi ono <.f the Siati-s <d* the Union to anv Terri- 
tory ol the United State.s.” ^ 

Olio would think that .such p:issnges as the ahovn were siillC 
ciontly clear to (leliiio Mr, Ulay’.s position on this ipii'Mion, and 
tiial his rea.soning i.s not les-scomdnsive. In the preceding elutiH 
tor we have liad occasion to iioiico forms of the same iirgnmenl 
to the .same ellccL. The semmd iv.sohiliou of Mr. Clay, hioughl 
forward on tlio tiOih of Jammry, declauis the /r.r AW of Meviro 
ns to tile aholition of slavery in that repulilie; and Mr. Clay le! 
in the language above cited, loek occnsinii fivipientlv. .hiring 
tins ioiig-protmctcd (lelniie, which eoiiltniied snvinal nemllis at 

intervals, to impvt.ss tiiis fact on the miial of the Henale. 
riioiigh he did not insi.st that llin principie of his second leMilii- 
tion should lie incorporated into the report of the Unnimitlee of 
Ihu'tcon, as lie could not ohtiiin a majority, he nevertliele.ss in- 
sisted on the fact, whenever the dnimln led him on (hnl ground • 
nod ho earned oiU the principie, npperiaining m the fact, as un.l 
of Xiii.lio J,,aw, oxohuhng slavery from the 'rorrUorioH mapiircd 
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from Mexico, except ns it should be introduced by a special act 
of Congress, or by the fundamental law of a new State. He ad- 
mitted and claimed, os we have* before seen in the preceding 
chapter, that Congress could establish or abolish slavery in the 
Territories. But there was no danger that Congress would es- 
tablish slavery in the Territories, or in any part of them ; first," 
because the North would never consent, and the South would 
not dare to do it. It would be admitting, on the part of the 
South, that Congress might touch the subject of slavery, and leg- 
islate it out of the Union. In the District of Columbia, Con., 
gress might touch, and even abolish it ; for it has “ exclusive juris- 
diction there for all'pmyoses whatsoever.” So Mr. Olay maiii- 
tained, though he thought it “ inexpedient” to abolish slavery 
there, without the consent of Maryland, etc., as declared in one 
of his resolutions. But it was a matter of special pains with 
him, first to establish the fact, that slavery had been abolished 
in Mexico, and next to show, that no slaveholder could carry his 
slave into the Territories acquired from Mexico, under the iEgis 
of the Federal Constitution ; in other words, that a slave could 
not bo held os property, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, outside of the jtirisdiction of a slave-state, or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, unless he were a fugitive. This, beyond all 
question, is the ground occupied and vindicated by Mr. Clay ; 
and it appears in many forms during this great debate. 

Toward the conclusion of Mr. Clay's argument on the 22d of 
July, when, as Cliairman of the Committee of Thirteen, ho un- 
dertook to answer the objections that had been made to the 
bill, he said : 

“Mr. President, I approach now the question of what tiio con- 
sequences must be of the defeat of tliis measure now before tho 
Senate, and what the consequence will be of the successful sup- 
port of the measure by Congress. If the bill be defeated, and 
no equivalent measure be passed, and we go home, in what con- 
dition do we leave this free and glorious people ? In regard to 
Texas, there is danger of two civil wars. * * * Assuming 
that Texas will move with military array upon New Mexico 
tliere will probably be resistance on the iiart of the General Gov- 
ernment to the entmnee of the troops of Texas into tho limits 
of New IVkxico. # * « We know that the Administration 
[General Taylor’s] which has just passed out of power, would 
in that contingency, have repelled the attack made by Texas. 

It the present Administration [Mr. Pilinore’s] siiould feel it in- 
cumbent upon itself to reiiel such an invasion, consequences 
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which I am about to porti'ay, are at least possible, if not likely 
to OCCIU'.” 

Mr. Clay went on to depict the sympathy with Texas, Avhicli 
would pervade tlie entire South, and how the peojdc of tlic slave 
States would rush to arms in aid of Texas, against tlie Federal 
forces — and who could tell the horr*ors and consequences of such 
a contest ? “ Why,” said Mr. Glay, “ it was only the other day, 

that a member, returned from the Nashville Convention [Mr. 
Rhett], addressed, we are told, the people of CharKston, South 

Carolina, proposing to hoist the standard of disunion? * * 

Mr. President, I have no jmlienco for hearing this hravarlo, come 
from what source it may. At the same time I am not cli.sposcd 
to underrate its importance, as one of many cotcmporancons 
events. There are certain great interests in this country which 
are sympathetic, contagious. * * * If a war breaks out be- 
tween Texas and the troops of the United States, on the upper 
Rio Grande, there are ardent, enthusiastic spirits of Arkansas, 
BIissis.sippi, Louisiana, and Alabama, that will flock to the stand- 
ard of 1 exits, ooiitoiiding, as tlioy will believe, for slave tenilory; 
and they will bo drawn on, State after State, in all human prol)- 
ability, from the l)anks of tho Rio Crandc, to the baulcs of lliut 
river which flows by the tomb of Washington. « « f 

“The honorable senator who usually sits before ’ mu (Mr. 
Halo), has told lus more than once, that, if you jxiss tliis bill, you 
do not hush agitation ; you even increase it. » » « q'he 
abolitionists, Mr. Prosidout, live by agitation. It is their moat, 
their bread, the air wliich they breathe, and if they saw, in its in- 
cipient slate, a moasuro giving them more of that meat, broad, and 
uir, do you believe tlioy would oppose its adoption ? Do you not 
believe that they would hail [Halo] it as' a blessing ? [Great 
laughter]. Why, Mr. President, there is not an abolitionist in 
the United States, that is not oj)posed to this bill. And why ? 
They see their doom as certain as there is a God in heaven, who 
sends his Providential dispensations to calm the threatening storm, 
and to tranqnilize agitated men. As certain ns God exists in 
heaven, your business [tiirniiig to Mr.Hale], your vocation is 
gone. What ! increased agitation, and the agitators 

against tho plan ! It is an absurdity. * * 

“Let ns consider the measure in detail. Lot California be 
admitted into the Union — will they agitate about that? Es- 
tablish tho Territorial Governments — will they agitato about 

12 . 
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that? When the Texas boundary (question is settled — will 
they agitate about that? They have every probability of hav- 
ing New Mexico dedicated to free soil— will tlicy agitato about 
that ? About a Constitutional fugitive slave bill ? Will they 
agitate about the slave-trade in the District of Columbia ? [when 
it is abolislied, as proposed]. Then what can they agitate about, 
supposing the whole system of measures to be carried out? 
They might agitate a little about not getting the Wilmot Proviso 
fastened to the bill; and about not getting the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. What then, in the name of heaven, 
will they agitate about, if these live measures are carried ? Whom 
will they agitate ? Who will be their auditory ? * * 

“ I speak not of Preo-soi|ei*s, who from principle are opposed to 
the extension of slavery, hut of that fanatical, desporato baud 
who call themselves, I don’t know what— liberty-men, or some- 
thing of the kind — and who liavc declared that this Union ought 
not to exist — who would strike down the pillars upon which 
stands the most glorious edifice that was ever erected by the lumd 
of man, self-government — and who would crush amid tho ruins 
of the fall of this people, all tho hopes and expectations of our- 
selves and mankind ; men who would go into the temples of the 
Holy God, and drag from their sacred posts tho ministers who are 
preaching His Gospel, for the comfort of mankind and their salva- 
tion hereafter, and burn the temples themselves — ?/icy miglu agi- 
tato ; men, who, if their power were equal to their malignity, 
would seize the smi in the heavens, drag it from the imsilion 
where it keeps the planetary system in Older, and repliuigo tho 
world in chaos and confusion, to carry out their sihgle idea — 
perhaps, might agitate. But the great body of tho pooplo of tho 
United States will acquiesce in this adjustment, after iioar nine 
months of anxious and arduous struggle. No, sir ; they may 
threaten agitation, talk of it Acre and elsewhere ; but their occu- 
pation is gone. * * » The nation wants repose. It pants 
for repose, and entreats you to give it peace and tranquility. 

* * * The Missouri Compromise was hailed with joy and 
exultation. The bells rang, the cannons were fired, and every 
demonstration of joy was made throughout the land. But then, 
as now, when the bill was approaching its passage, it wa.s said* 

‘ It will not quell the storm, nor give peace to the country,’ ” 

* The country ncqniesoed in it, till tlio Kansas-Nobiflskii Bill wna imaoj. 
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Mr. Clay went on to speak of the results of the Tin-ill” Com- 
promise of 1833, how it pacified the country. He added : “ I be- 
lieve this measure is the dove of peace, which, taking its flight 
from the dome of this Capitol, will carry the glad tidings of 
assured peace and restored harmony to the remotest exticmilios 
of this distracted land. * ^ And now let ns go to the 

limpid fountain of unadulterated patriotism, and performing a 
solemn lustration, return divested of all selfish, sinister, and sor- 
did passions, and think only of onr God, our coiuiLry, OLir con- 
sciences, and our glorious Union— that Union without which we 
shall bo torn into hostile fragments, and sooner or later become 
the victims of military despotism, or foreign domination.” 

Mr. Barnwell, of South Carolina, saw fit to reply to Mr. Olay’s 
reference to the speech made at Charleston, by a member of the 
Nashville Oouvciition, Avho proposed to raise tlio Hag of disunion, 
to which Mr. Olay rejoined : “ I said nothing of tlio character oi 
Mr. llhctt — for I might os well name him — I know him person- 
ally, and have some a-cspcct for him. But, if ho prononncod 
the soiilimcnt attributed to him, of raising the standard of dis- 
union, of resistance to the common GovcrniTiciU, whatever lio 
has boon, if lie follows up that declaration by corresponding 
overt acts, he wir.n re a traitor, and I hope he will meet 
WITH THE FATE OP A TRAITOR.” [Great apjiluusQ in the galleries, 
with difficulty suppressed hy the Chair.] Mr. Clay conliimed : 

“ I have heard with pain and regret a confirmation of the remark 
I made, tlmt the soiitimoat of disunion is becoming familiar, I 
hope it is confined to South Carolina. I do not regard os iny 
duty what the honorable senator soems to regard as his. If 
lientuclcy, to-morrow, should unfurl tho bunner of rosislanco 
unjustly, I never will fight under that banner. I ow.o.a pora- I 
niount allegiance to tho whole Union — a subqrdincito one to.my / 
own Stale. When my'Stdtc"isnpit,' when ^ has a cause for re- f 
sistdnee, when tyranny, and wrong, and oppression, insiipport- 
alile, arise, I will then share her fortunes. But if she summon 
me to the battle-'fiekl, or to support her, in any cause that is un- 
just, against the Union, novor, never will I engage with her in 
such a cause.” 

The speech from which tho above extracts arc taken, was de- 
livered on the 32d of July, nearly six months after Mr. Olay in- 
troduced his resolutions of Compromise, as displayed in chapter 
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fiixdi. This \vm lii.s Iasi j?roal s|M*n<0i, iiiid it rnji'iiminl u day 
in lUiswaniig llio ohjtioliiuis l<i tlio bill, wliiidi wiiu niudi’ im nm - 
lioiil on him as (yhairiiiiiii of llio (/oiuinilii-i'. On ()i<> Sili nt' 
May, lu) inado a {^nmt HjKu'oli nl' two ln*ms ainl a liidl'. I’'ll•m 
tbo tiiiio iio hroiii'lil forward liis rosolutions, dm 'idlli id' .iannai y. 
In thodlst of July, wlaai dm hill jiasMsl, with nothin;' in it 
bill tlio Torrilnry of Utah, Mr. tJIuy had hi-on on Ida I'l-ol 
ilk Ihi.s dohalo sovoiily tiiim.s — not always to say inia'ii, tail I'lo^ 

qiKdilly oallod mil in sonmof his most foirihln f lua y 

tinio dial dm sulijiml of iho bill was dm oidi'r of tlm day, ho 
was al his |insl, Avulnhiiq; witli intolisily dm action of tin’ mind 
of dm Sonalo, and mnlmminji; ovory oppmtiiniiy to put tdi waid 
lluk iimaKuro. T.l has Immi .seen what ojiposition ho had to oti' 
emmter, Kiiringinj" up in now forms, and at ovi-ry alafm. lint 
dm iimwmmnl Mdimli his own haial comiimncod, la vci' d i^' o'd ; 
and Iho liual volo on tlm Mist of July, which hail Mnekm rvciy 
diili;' from dm hill, bill a 'rorrilorial tbivcrninont i’or idah, aia] 
wiutdi stmnasl lo ho a defeat, was novoitlmle.-.s a viotoi y, h'nj 
dm iSiaiato did nol coma to this conclusion withoiil havnai made 
up dmir minds lo carry out, in .separate lalls, every thmi! pno 
po.sod liy dm (/ommilteo of 'I'hirteen, and this was piafectly on 
derstood, Tlmro muis a iiomiual di-feat, aiul yet a id'aioie- tu 
miipli. 'I'lm irresistihio itillueneo of Mr. t 'lay, so loin; and m 
well sustained, had siiceessfully I'oiiihated laeiinu in all il'^i fium >, 
and converted ojipomliou into a leliietanl au.v diary. !(o )md mi 
shaped liis aripinmnt, and had such facts to I'liforce ii, that iln^ 
tSeiiide did not dare to lake dm lespmisihdity of Ir'sviiii! the 
eoiiMlry in .sneli a distracted stain as they found it in ;ii the 
Ojieiiiiij^ of the Jllsl (aui|'re;;s. They did not duo' to iinn away, 
mm point of the enmpa.ss, from the eomso which Mr. I 'lav had m 
duiiiUsL The iaclious had iialeed tlm .salisfaction of hrui.i* aide 
to Miy, dm hill was didlsMod. So it was. lim they knew |m,. 
Avoll, tlmt Mr, (Jlay was not defoaiod. 'I'hey knew i.m well, 
dmt imlliinp: rmimiimd for them, but to cjirvy oni the plan id the 
Uonmiitlco of 'I'hirlemi, in sopaiatn bills. The' shifiiin; a -peei-, 
of tho (lueslimm, as tlm result of time and dehale. h.id hy iliia 
tinm Miper.seded the imcetwiiy <i| priiMpiu|![ .'everal ohiee(:i m [}j,. 
sanm hill. Tlm moral maebiuory coiedructed hy Mr. ( -Jay, m 
diis loiiK-|tro(nml(!d elfnrl, was obliorsi m move nnwmd a. il,,, 
gmiid result, even IIioukIi lie were not there Mm-m j,. 
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Iiealth had brolcon down, and ho was obliged to leave Wavsliing- 
ton on the 2d of Aiignst, and repaired to Newport, for sea air and 
bathing.* 

* It sliould lie obsiirvetl, tliiit tlio iiiensure, or monsni'OH, reportoil by tlio 
C(niiinitt<;(i of Tliirteon, consistert of Uireo bills: Fii-st, u bill lo admit Oiiliibniiu, 
to organize tlio Territories of Now Moxioo and Utah, and to .sottlo tlio bounda- 
ries ofTexns; next, a bill for tlio recovery of fugitive alaves ; and third, a bill 
to iiboliHli the slave trade in the District of Ooliiinbia. It was the first of llieso 
bills, wliioli was first tidion np, which occasioned tho long dcbide, and \vliich 
was passcti on tho 31.st of Jidy, with every thing stricken out, except the or- 
ganization of a Territorial flovernmont for Utah. 

Mr. Clay had said, there are three ways of Idlling n bill: one by reji'clitig it 
on its minils; the second, by mmnidmonts; and the third, hy npi-aking against 
time. This bill was killed by amemhneulA Wo liavo not taken puiim to count 
thorn; for tiny were almost oonnllcas, running along through the. histoiy of 
tlio (lehato. Jlr. Donton, for example, would bring in u balcli of a bivker'H 
dozen at a tiino, each to bo debated and decitled sorialim. The lunomlnientH 
finally struck out all but Utah. 

The renaou of tho Conimittoo of Thirtoon for connecting tho Territories, nml 
settling the boundary of Texas, with tho admission of California, was to avoid Llio 
Wilinot Proviso in tho House of Hepresetdalives, Hut tho weeksnnd nioufhsof 
delay and debate, and the death <>( President Taylor, had produced a eliaiigod statu 
of feeling in both hrimches of Congress. Mr. CIny’.s argiuiamk from time to titno 
preseuled, liad convinced all, that the measures propasial by the GonunitUio of 
Tliii'Lccjii must all Ixj passed, and Mr. Pillmore was not eominiltiKl, whether they 
went together, or separately. When, therefore, Iho (ir.st hill of tho Conimittoo 
of iliirtoen failed, it fliilod with the perfect miderstnnding that all its pai'ts would 
bo carried out. It was, thorefure, a triumph, not a defeat. The last two hills, 
rcganling tlie reeoveiy of fugitive slaves; and tho abolition of thosiavo Lriwlo in 
tho District of Ooluml)ia, hail >iot been taken up. Itwjw also under.stood that 
tiieso would be passed, and so thoy were. Mr. Olay had fiiltilhal his mission, 
and the .state of ills health required him to leave for a limo. All his resoliUions, 
as originally offered, oxcej)t tlujso which were inoroly dcclni'iitoiy, wore incor- 
porated in tlieso bills. His triumph, thoroforo, wos compiote.' Whntovor morit 
attaolH;.s to tlioso moas«rc.s, a.s flnnlly yiaasot], and whutover of good thoy brought 
to tho ooimtiy, liad their origin in Mr. Olay's statcsmou-liko conce])tionH, and 
■were chiefly the fruit of iris indefaUgnhIo ami untiring endeavors. Tlio country 
was tnuiquilizcd, and even tho Nortii acqnio.HCcd in tho fugitive slave hill 
though hard to digest. The beneficent rcsnlta of tlio Oompi'quiLsn of 1850* 
would, doubtless, liavo continued, if tho nefarious Kansas-Nebrn-ska hill lincl 
not, in 1854, opened all tho wounds afresh, and aggravated thorn a tliousand 
fold,-*' 


♦ Appendix, NotoD. page 334. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE COMPnOMISE OP 1860. 

Ifr. Clay tlio Chieftain. — The Dofc.it a Victory. — Ifr. Clay’s Resolutions all 

out. — Jlr. Clay's position iu tbo Comprotiiiso toward tho North and Soutli.-~~rj;ij 
lix loci of tho now Territories. — ^Tlio Virginia Kosoliitions of ’08, — Tlio nature j 
Conipromiso legislation.— Tlio obnoxious features of tho i’ligitivo Slnvo Law.-— 
Coinpromlsos nro Covenants. 

Although Mr. Clay, after a few weeks’ absence at Newpo^ 
appeared again in the Senate toward the close of tho first sessic 
of the 31st Congress, to assist in the consnminntion of the Compi-* 
misG of 1860 ; although he was at his post at the second sessio 
of this Congress, and took a somewhat active part in the Riv« 
and Harbor bill, especially toward the close of tlio session, t 
prevent its defeat — though it was defeated by amendments ctiu 
speaking against lime ; and although he appeared again for tli 
last time, in tho 32d Congress, in a feeble and declining state p 
health, never to return to Ashland, e.xcopt in his coffin, ho lia 
done the great work, wliich renders the closing period of I 13 
public life memorable, in tlie first .session of the 31st Congresr 
the details of which are given in the preceding chapters. ] 
has been seen that he was the prime mover, tlie leading aclvc 
cate, and the great chieftain of the Compromise of 1850, allhoiigl 
he had important coadjutors and au.xiliarics in both the two grea 
political parlies of the couiiEry, headed by Mr. Webster of tH 
Whigs, and General Cass of the Democrats, wlio merged tlioi 
party feelings in the sacred cause of restoring peace again bo 
tween the North and South, and re-establishing public tmiiqiiil 
ity. But Mr. Clay was the recognized leader. He look tli* 
burden of that position on his shoulders, and bore it through ir 
triumph, against such an array of opposition as was never 
ifore mustered in the Senate of the United States— an oiipositioi 
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constantly multiplying its devices and shifting its forms, and 
persistent to the last. In its dying struggle, it flourished the 
banner of victory, and seemed to have achieved it. It certainly 
died -with its colors nailed to the ma.st. But, as wo have .seen, 
the hill was lost — all hut the territorial government of Utali — 
only to spring up from the urn containing its ashes, like the 
fabled pheenix. The momentum which llic other parts of it had 
acquired, by the argument of Mr. Clay, so often renewed and so 
eloquently sustained, was irresistible. It did not require oven 
his presence for the carrying out of the other parts of lliis meas- 
ure, in separate bills, and lie had nothing to do with it, except, 
on his return, to fill out the blank for tlio compensatinn of 
Texas, with !}({10,000,000, for the surrender of her elaims to 
New Mexico. 

Noilhor the fugitive slave law, nor the bill for the almlition of 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, was iiiclndod in the 
bill which was lost on the 31st of July; for they were reported 
as separate measures by the Committee of Thirteen, and Iiad 
not come under debate. A bill for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves, bud boon introduced in the early part of tiio ses.sion, and 
was ponding during this long debate on the first measure of the 
Oommilioe of Tliirtcen; hut, in unticiputiou of a new form, 
from the liunds of a sjiocial commillco, it was not debated, 'I’lie 
form reported liy the Commilleo of Thirteen, was jiassed in Mr. 
Clay’s ab.sonco, Ilenco wo luive little argnmoiit from him on 
that suliject, except in the report of the Cominiltoo wliiidi con- 
tained an important ameudmont, not found in the law, which 
was designed to secure to iho alleged fugitive tho right of trial 
by jury, if ho claimed to bo a free man. Mr. Clay is alleged to 
Imvo expressed his regret for tlio more obnoxious parts of this 
law, and to have said, that he rcluctaiilly yielded to some of tlie 
Southern members of tho Connnilteo, in agreeing to lliom. 
Being a man of compromise, ho was forced to compromise in tho 
ComiTiittee. But as we liavo before seen, from his own words, 
ho was in favor of having this law clleolivo for the acoom])lish- 
moiit of the prescribed object of tho Constitution, and ho would 
“ go as far as tho farthest” for that end. 

Mr. Clay was present wiion the bill for tho suppres-sion of 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia was pas-sed, and 
of course advocated it, so far -as nccossaiy, and voted for it. . 

Wo have said that all Mr. Clay’s resolutions, which woro 
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brought forward by him the 29th of January, wore incorporated 
in tile Gominomise of 1850, except those which wore merely 
declaratory. Tiie admission of California, which was tlie sub- 
ject of the first resolution, was consummated. The first two 
members of the second resolution, to wit, that “slavery does not 
exist liy law, and is not likely to be introduced, in any of tlio 
teiTitory acquired by the United States,” etc., arc, as will be soon, 
merely declaratory; and although Mr. Clay desired they might 
be affirmed, as a basis for non-action in the way of Icgislafion 
on slavery in those Territories, they were not reported on by tlio 
Committee ; but the latter jx»rt of the same resolution, rocom- 
mendiiig the organization of those Territories, was acted on and 
carried out. The third resolution, regarding tho hountUuy of 
Texas, and tho fourth, touching compensation to Texas for tho 
relinquishment of certain territorial claims, wore also carried out 
in tho Compromise. Tho fifth resolution, that “ it is inexpe- 
dient to abolish slavery in tho District of Columbia,” was a mere 
declaration, and it was not acted on. But the sixtii, ou ])ro- 
hibiting the slave trade in the District, passed into a law. Tlio 
seventh, ou the recovery of fugitive slaves, also jiassod into n 
law; but tho eightli and last, on the power of Congress over tlio 
slave-trade between the States, was merely declaratory, and was 
not acted on. Every thing, therefore, in Mr. Clay’s resolutions, ■ 
that was a fit subject of positive legislation, was incorporated in 
the Compromise of 1850, and nothing else. Mr. Boll’s reso- 
lutions, except so far as they coincided with Mr. Clay’s, wore 
not touched, ^ 


Here we have renewed and indubitable evidence, not only of 
liie gcmiis of Mr. Clay adapted to such great exigences, but of 
his slatesman-like and unerring sagacity in devising precisely the 
measures whicii the state of the nation required, mid which ho 
himself, by his eloquence and by hisum-ivaled tact, could snsliun 
before the Senate, before Congress, and befom the nation. Ho 
could be opposed-was opposed, skillfully, peu^overiujjly, almost 
violently— but he could not be baffled. He had the Nortli and 
the South to contend with, and that, too, in their most viulont 
spasms of political stnfe, Ofttimes he was forecd to fly into tho 
face, into the very jaws, of a corbems on llio one hand, and of a 

then ha. kings and bowlings, and laid his hand upon tho lioads 
of such opponents, subduing their madness and somGtimo,s mak- 
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ing tliem even kind, is characteristic only of himself. Tlio) felt 
the power of his charm, and gave way to it. His mien, too, as 
he turned his face toward them, awed them into fei\r. Armed 
witli triuii and rigfjt, he was conscious of the strength of his 
position. 

After having fought against the annexation of Texas, and de- 
nounced the war with Mexico, as a plan for the extension of 
slavery, and seeing. that the plan was so far accomplished, and 
the viators stretching out their hand to clutch the prize, it was 
no sniiill thing to turn and say to them, “ You have lost Califor- 
nia, and the Zc.v of the territories acquired from Mexico is 
against yon by the decrees of the Public Law of the civilized^ 
,■ world. (JYou cannot enter those territories with your’slaves, andj 
I for one will never consent to it.”^/AU this, and mucii more of / 
tlio same kind, was in the moutli'of Mr. Clay, during this long 
debate, when ho spoke to the South. 

And what did he say to the North? “If yon desire peace, 
give up your Wilmot Ih'oviso. You have that in your free Cali- 
fornia, in tho lex loci of the new Territories, and in the ordin- 
ances of natnro there, Avhich is worth more than a tlionsand 
‘Wilniots.’ The Proviso is not a principle, but a means to an 
end— ail end guarantied without it. Waive it for tlio sake of 
peace. T..ot iis have our runaway slaves, whicli tlie Constitiilioii 
has pledged to u.s. .Bo content not to abolish slavery in tho 
District of Columbia nowy and wo will give you the suppression 
of the slavc-trado there.” 

In this manner Mr. Olay had to speak to both jiarties. They 
uiidei'slood him. In every thing he said he aimed to bo prac- 
tical ; , and he never failed to he so. The South underslood, and 
the Nortli understood. It was no timo to deal in equivoques, 
and Mr. Olay never traded iu that art. A crisis had como on 
the oounlvy, and it was to be met — must be met. 

And Mr. Olay was an old man. Ho had done with polilical 
life, and Avith political strifes.// He had served tho country half 
a ceiitiny, and conferred more benefit upon it, than ho had re- 
ceived honors from it.J/The scorn of debt and credit, in a 
reckoning of this kind, Avas all in his favor — greatly so. / He , 
OAved the country nothing but love and fidelity to her iutorosts, \ 
and large mensures of these wore treasured up iu his great heart 
and lofty mind. There Avas no man in the Senate, or iu tho i 
country, that occupied a like position, or that Avas so avcH on- * 
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titled to spcalc and to bo hoard — nono tliat would bo 
with so much deference, retspoct, and veneration. Of this Im 
could Init bo jmrtly conscious. He at least nud(!r.stood liis ri;^dils 
— sucli rights ns long service, gr<;at exp<n*ion(‘<5, and vetuu'alile 
age confer. As he himself said, he “.stood on llie margin of 
two worlds,” to give his poor advice to tin! pr<;.sent, and U» hojio 
in tile future. It was rich advice, franglit with good to the 
present and to future generations. 

Oti account of tho permanent pra<!lit;al jni|n>rtanc.(! of iluisu 
qiiGslions, it may be nsefnl to i-oconsidor some of Llio points 
made by Mr. Olay in his resolutions and in hi.s argnniiMit. 

, . First, the of tho territories acquired fnmi Mo.'ciiso, a.s 

dolcrminod by the abolition of .slav(n’y in that ropnhlic in 
Tho aiuiounccment of this fact by Mr. (/‘lay, supported as it is 
by historical evidence, i.s as good as if that hraneli of hi.s .second 
resolution had boon atlirinod l)y tho 8«!iial() of tho Fnilod Slat<!.s, 
Such an aflirmation would not have added to its force at all, 
though it vniglit, and probably would Inmj hail seme olloct on 
those who wore dclorinined not to admit the fact, ami who claim 
tho right of taking their slaves into ilnise and other IciTitorio.s, 
Tho reasoning of Mr. Olay, based on Puhlie J,aw, and applied 
to tliG lex hd of the ncwly-ucipiired 'rerriloimj.s, is in'e.sistil»lo • 
and however it may ho for a lime silenced by Dm pussiomiie de- 
clamation and actual trcsjiass of inlisnssied parii„s, who take 
llieir slaves into those 'rorrilorics, tho lex hv.i and the 1‘uhlie 
Law of Mm world will ultimately picvail. U is iiiqio.ssihh! that 
such a circumscribed ami imjiotent interest should overcome the 
opitiinn nr niiinkiml. Tho moral power of wrong, and of a 
great wrong to the riglihs of man, imtst, in tlie long viiii, yield 
to the moral power of right, sustained by the feeling of the eivil- 
ized wtnld. Tins, latter jiower is preeisely the ageney that will 
vitidicato the lex loci of tho Torritories ueqiiired iVom iVh-xiim by 
the treaty ol Gandahqto Hidalgo, against the proleiisinii.H of any ' 
slave-holders that may rush into Hum., eluiming [lie protection ' 
of the Federal ConsliUUioii. “You cainml,” says Air. (day ' 
“ point to a part of tho (JoustitiUioii” that will nllord .such pro* ' 
tection. f Ho declares the dooli'ino an absurdity, and proves it ho. ' 
her, if the Constitution curries the lex loci of t|,o i\l\rv.n slavu / 
States mto the Temlorioa, it must „l,s„ e„„y there the l„» ' 
of t e hfteou free Sh.loa, to n,ourali/,e oaeh other. < Mereovor, i 
hy tho sumo roasou.og, it would carry aluvory into the Ireo ; 
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States ! Such was Mr. Olay’s method of exposing this ab- 
surdity. 

The Virginia doctrine of Stato-rights disposes of tliis question 
with oqiial brevity, which is, if wo riglitly undcrsland it, that 
all powers not delegated specifically to tlio General Government, 
belong to the Stales; and that, outside of these ])owers, the 
States arc sovereign within their resixsctivc jurisdictions. It would 
indeed be a most latitiidinarian construction of the Federal Con- 
.stitution, to make it carry slavery into the Territories, and pro- 
tect it there. Wo may ask witli Mr. Olay, where is the specific 
power? "You can not point to it.” And can the slave States 
carry slavery there ? Slavery is a creatnro of municipal law, not 
of Federal law, and it has vitality only where municipal law im- 
parts it. Beyond the jmisdiction of slave States, there is, there 
can be, no slavery in the United States, except in the District of 
Oohimbia. ' This is Mr. Olay’s doctrine, and lie declared, ns wo 
havo seen, that ho would never be responsible for carrying it 
beyond these limits.| In tlio circumstances in wliich ho was 
placed, in carrying forward the Compromise of 1850, ho scorned 
to lliink it incumbent upon him to ultor these sentimonls, 
clearly, boldly, cmphuticiilly, so lliat lie could not be mi-sundor- 
stood j and ho did so. He reitornted it in the ears of the South. 
Whatever they did, for or against the Compromise, ho did not 
wish tlicm to do any tiling with their eyes closed to this groat 
truth, or to its collateral liourings. Ills languugo to the South 
was, the OonstitiUimi will jiroloct yon, whore it has jironiisod to 
do so, but no wlioro else; and he .siMJcificd iho points of such 
guaranty as three, to wit, tho rocognilion of llie fact of slavery 
under tho mimiciiml laws of tlie slave States, its right to bo re- 
prcseiitod in Gougross, and tho right of recovering fugitives. 

^Boyondlhis the Federal Coiisliliilion promised nothing, could 
do iiolliiiig, would do nothing, in behalf of slavery.i Mr. Olay 
said lie had always been a disciple of the Virginia IlcJoliitions of 
’98, and ho applied tiicm to this very subject. That Congress 
had power to legislate slavery into the Temtorios, Mr. Olay did 
not deny; he maintained it,|though l»o would never licl]) them 
to do it . '! For tho same reason ho maintained, that Congress bad 
power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, though lie 
did not think it exjiodiont, except upon the coiuingencies apeci- 
fiofl in Ids fifth resolution. But tho power of Congress to es- 
tablish and to abolish slavery in the Territories is one tiling, 
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the Appendix,* .from Mr. Clay to sundry citizens of Ne\v York, 
written in October, 1861, oa the subject of the Oompromisc of 
the year previous, and on the state and prospects of the country 
at that time. He says: “It was not supposed by tlie nnthors 
and supporters of the Compromise, in the last Congress, that the 
adoption of the series of measures that composed it, would secure 
the unanimous conciu'rence of all. Their reasonable hopes were 
confined to a great majority of the people of the United States, 
and their hopes have not been disappointed.” This is doubtless 
a fair statement of the feeling of the country in 1861. It would 
appear from this letter, that the subject of the greatest concern 
with Mr. Clay, at that time, avus the temper of South Carolina, 
which induced him to make a somewhat elaborate argument on 
Nullification and Secession, defining the dificrenoo between the 
two things, and declaring his opinion how they should bo treated, 
if either or both should actually occur. Ho did not then 
imagine that thero would be any more diflicnity with the fugi- 
tive slave law in the free Stales, such as has arisen since the en- 
actment of the Nebraska-Kaiisas law. Mr. Clay always had 
great confidence in the loyalty of the free Slates to the Union, 
and instead of speaking disrespectfully of their feelings on the 
subject of slavery, he declares in one of the exlracts from his 
speeches, in the Appendix, tliat “ we all lionor them.” Mr. Clay 
was himself an Emancipationist.f But wo need not say that he 
Avas one of the strongest of Union men, on the basis of the Fed- 
eral OonstiUUioii and laws; ami believing, as ho did, that the 
carrying out of the Constitution by a legislation adocpiato for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves, avos necessary for the preservation of 
the Union, ho advocated the fugitive slave law. 

If a Northern man, Mr. Webster, for example, Avillzng to 
give the South tho benefit of the Constitution in this particular, 
had druAvn up this laAV, he Avonld probably have made it vastly 
more elfectivo for the object in view, than to have had it 
done by a Sonthern man and a slaveholder, Avho could not a^i- 
preciato the feelings of the people of tho free Slates, and who 
Avas likely to offend them in such a documoiit, even Avhen ho 
did not intend it. Or, if Mr. Clay had done it, it would doubt- 
less have been unexceptionable to all the people of the free 

t See his Letter to Mr. Pinclol), page 340, 


* Pago 402. 
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States who acknowledged the obligations of the Oonsfitiition. 
Blit, Mr. Clay had nothing to do with it, and as wo have before 
stated, he was absent when it was passed; but, being pa.sscd, un- 
fortunate as it is in form and in some of its featiivcs, ho fiilt 
obliged to stand by it as one of the Compromise measures whioli 
he himself had proposed, and which he regarded as necessary to 
a general pacification. 

Ill regard to Mr. Clay’s views on the subject of introducing 
slavery, either North or Soutli of the lino of 36*^ 30', -whore it did 
not exist before, we have already cited enough to show them, in 
the text, and in the appendix. So, also, of his views nii tho 
same subject, in application to the Territories acquired from 
Mexico. In regard to the latter, he said, in reply to Mr. Soule, 
of Louisiana, when the Territorial government for Now BIcxico 
was in debate : 


*• If the senator desires, by any indirect means, by any clnuso 
whiclr goes beyond its proposed object, by any im])iicatimi 
which can result from that clause, to assert, either 'thut slavery 
exists now in that country (Now Mexico), or tiiat it is lawful to 
cany it there under the Constitution of tlio United Slates, I, 
for one, can not agree to it. If the senator will agree to iho 
modification of the clause, so as to declare that t!ie Territorial 
legislature shall pass no laws respecting the establishment or ex- 
clusion of slavery, I will go for it with pleasure. * '» 

/ But I can not agree that, under the Constitution of tlio United 
, States, there is a right to carry slaves into New Mexico.” 

, Of course, the same principles and reasoning tipply to all 
^ ermories where slavery does not exist, or has no title of law. 1 
Mr, Clay would never allow himself to be misunderstood on Lids 

point. His uniform language was, « never, never, will 1 consent 
to the extension of slavery.” 

thiTnf f meiisiu-es of oiu- histoiy, is 

Imt of tl,e legislation of the coi.ntiy. They are a part of ils 

i^^gisla ion. Blit they occupy oven a higher position. Tliny 

h cietT op, Kising parties aucl conflicting 

intciests, hy winch each party made concessions to tlio otlior for 
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ciled to each other only by these mntiml sacrifices. To repeal or- 
dinary legislation is no breach of faith ; but for one sitlo to break 
lip these solemn covenants, without leave of the other, aiid 
against the remonstrances of the other, is undermining the very 
foundations of morality, and striking a fatal blow on the fabric 
of society. 

A Compromise law, such as characterizes the Compromise 
legislation of this country, is, thercfore, of a twofold character. 
In the first place, it has the common attributes and force of any 
other law, enacted by the majority, and approved by the Chief 
magistrate. Such a law may be repealed in the same way in 
which it was enacted. But a Compromise law has tho additional 
character of a covenant, which elevates it above tho common 
machinery of legislation, and imparts to it p. moral obligation, 
so that it can not be repealed without the consont of tho parties 
in covenant ; or if a repeal be forced without sucli consent, it is a 
violation of faith, and partakes of tho nature of crime against tho 
woll-beiiig of society. Such a repeal involves a mo.st serious and 
grave responsibility, such as no man of sound morals would ever 
partici])ata in, if he appreciates its character ; and lie is inoxens- 
able, if ho does not appreciate it. Tho sober voice of hivStory, 
allied to tliG conscience of tnnnkind, will only give tongue to 
the infamy of the transaction, oven if the concsiincncos uro not 
of the gravest cliaracter. 

Ooiiipromiso laws are of n like nature willi the Federal 
Constitution — not, indeed, subject to tho sumo conditions of altei’- 
ation, but hardly less di/BcuU of being allomd. Tlioy aro virtu- 
ally an addition to the Coustituiion — a supcrinduction — not pass- 
ing under the same name, but having a like force and cfTcct. 
Some of them may differ in the particular of being limited, as 
was the Tariff Compromise of 1833. But the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 was unlimited— » fohevek.” This is its ex- 
press declaration. If any one can prove that it is not a covenant, 
and that it is of the same character, and that it oecn[)ies tho 
same position, with nil other legislation, then it could lie allorod 
or repealed, as any other law may be, by a majority of tho na- 
tional Legislature, without a violation of faith. But if our Coin- 
liromise laws have the additional character of a covenant, beyond 
the common character of legislation, then, clearly, the parties to 
them must be consulted before any alteration can be made, or a 
repeal enacted. 
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As Mr. Clay has been called “the man of CoinproiTiise,” as lio 
inaugurated the principle and ' established the sysicin, niHi a.s 
Compromise was his last great Wi'rlc, as set forth in these Jiagcs, 
wliicli ill its conception, was the greatest and most imporliuit 
Comjiroinise in the history of Ameriean legislation, it can liardly 
be regarded otlier than pertinent, in the history of his life, to at-" 
temjjt to elucidate the great principle, of the application of which 
he may lie said to he the author, and which constitulos so ju'oin- 
inenl and so important a pai-t of American history- Whether our 
interpretation of that principle be correct, the reader will judge J 
and whether we rightly represent Mr. Clay’s view of it, tlio 
render will also judge. But of the fact, that tho genius of Mr. 
Clay, .in adaptation to the stale of the country at dillbrcut periods, 
inaugurated that great principle, developed it into form, and, by 
his agency and influence, incorporated it with Amorictm legisla- 
tion, as a practical and important element, there can bo no doubt, 

M e say, it was tlie fruit of his genius. In every instance in 
which ho employed it, he sprung it on the nation, not as ono 
that lies iu wait to catch prey, but as a beuoficent agent sent 
down U'om heaven, to quiet a great social and political agitation, 
by means wiiich nothing but a creative genius could Imve de- 
vised. When no one else could see liow a constitiUiona] and 
legal remedy could bo found, he touches a secret spring, which 
puts the whole fabric of the Constitution iu motion, for tho ao- 
complishmeiu of the desired end ; and all is peace again. It is 
CohstULUion and law operating in a now form; but the parties 
to It are ciiarged to remember, that this is not only law, but n 
covenant that js itever to be disturbed within the bounds of its 
lumiation, it limited; and never to be invaded, if unlimited. Ail 
accept It on those conditions; and the questions in dispute are 
consKlered as forever settled. The disturber of such a Gom- 
pronnso-more epecially if he had been a party to it, but iu any 
case-might justly be regarded as an enemy of society. It has 
never been supposed that an American citizen had u right to 
move for its repeal, as in a case of ordiuoiy legislation. It would 
be an abs.milt ou the foundations of morality— for it is a cov 


Some persons, not content with the Compromise legislation 
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adhere to a principle, if it be entertained from conviction, than to 
give it up. But, as Mr. Clay has abundantly shown, in the cita- 
tions we have made from him on this point, in these pages, thore 
IS no principle concerned in these Compromises but that of a 
mutual concession of material interests for the sake of peace, to 
prevent greater sacrifices, on one side or the other, or on bolli ; to 
prevent, it may be, the shedding of blood by the strife of arras. 
So far from being a sacrifice, or even compromise, of principle, 
it is the highest exemplification of Christian precept to make a 
sacrifice for the sake of peace. In all Mr. Clay’s Compromises, 
the concessions claimed have been reciprocal, and therefore prac- 
tical, taking man as he is. No one of them was intended to do 
injustice to either pai-ty j but to make each give up something 
for a higher and greater good to eacli. All things considered, it 
was a profitable bargain, and a fair one. 

Loolc at that admirable Missouri Compromise of 1821, brought 
about by Mr. Clay. Missouri appeared, and claimed to be ad- 
mitted as a State of the Union, with an article in her Constitution 
violative of the Federal Constitution. It seemed to be an insup- 
erable obstacle j and how did Mr. Clay get over it? Simply by 
prescribing that the Legislature of Missouri should, by a formal 
act, acknowledge the paramount authority of the Constitution of 
the United )Statcs, which, on being oflicially communicated to the 
President of the United States, would entitle her to be proclaim- 
ed by the President as a member of the Union. And so it was 
done ) and the obnoxious article of the Missouri State Constitu- 
tion fell to the ground by her own act. Congress did not con- 
tinue to insist that Missouri should expunge that article, as a 
condition of admission into the Union, as it might and would 
have done but for this Compromise ; but Congress left that de- 
mand in abeyance, that is, gave up the point for the time being. 
It was a concession. But Missouri was to make a concession 
also, whicli, being done, the difficulty vanished. No one could 
find it, and no one conld imagine how there should have been 
any difficulty, so peaceful was the result. Here was no sacrifice 
of principle in carrying out the principles of Compromise ; but 
the rule of the Federal Constitution was firmly maintained, and 
triumphed. It was simply adapting the macliinery of the Con- 
stitution to the circumstances of the case and to the nature of 
manj but it required the genius of Mr. Clay to do it. But if 
these uncompromising agitatois — these sticklers as 

13 
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they affect to he — bad had this business in charge, instead of 
floating smoothly into peaceful waters, luidcr a serene sKy, as did 
the ship of state on this occasion, under the guiding hand of Mr. 
Clay, she would have found hereelf in a stormy sea, IhrofUmied 
with wreck, or plunging down a cataract in quest of destruction. 

We have said, elsewhere, that Mr. Clay was a piucticid man. 
As sucii, he was forced, when engaged in works of compromiso, 
to encounter those who opposed every thing of the Icind, and 
■who affected to do it oji principle. “ Let us have the Constitu- 
tion, lot us have rigid,” they would say. « Wo want no com- 
promise.” It was in vain that Mr. Clay replied, “ Certainly, 
you shall have both. At least, there shall be no violation of iho 


^oiismution, and no wrong done.” It was in vain bo told tliom 
life itself was a compromise, and all the way tlirough it w(3 are 
lorced to compromise. We compromise every day in our neigh- 
borly and social intercourse. Politeness is a system of compro- 
miso; a man of the best manners is the best compromise)'. 
Tiiat which makes men most agreeable to each other, and life 
most pleasant, is arivalsliip to serve each other at some sacrifioo. 
This, indeed, would be a rude world, if it were not n Ihcator of 
compromise, in every act of the great drama. And shall tliia 
principle of compromise, which operates so well, so benofieeiuly 
and whieix is so grateful, in all conventional modes of inter- 
course, be repudiated iu the machinery of the body politio 
where, on account of the rigid character of the fabric, it is most 
needed to malce it work smoothly ? When angry iiassions mgo 
in private life, where the spirit of compromi.se is wanting, wlio 
dees not know the unhappy result ? But when connirtim^ inlm- 
osts, 111 large comlunation, make the machinery of slate ”‘grato 
iiaish diunder,” is it then only that the principle of comproini.so 
may never be applied, where it is most needed, on account of iho 
magrnmde of the interests and the amount of human impnines.s 
which are at slake ? The Constitutiou of tho United States 
hitherto lauded as an unrivaled document of the kind, is a com- 
promise. It could never have been adopted except on that prin- 
ple , and having owed its existence to it, can it be expected to 
woi r well in similar difficulties, if those intrusted with it shall 
hold m disrespect the vital power that gave it birth and cim o 
Its .ufancy ? S.u-ely it never worlred^etter than he M e 
souri Compromise of 1821 , above alluded to. “ 
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li’urlcil imkI (ho ojloil Im liail ovor iiiiuli* niio in vi hirh 

Ilia tioiirl WKM 1(10(0 otMii'ornoil (hiui in any odiiT. 'riu’io wi-io 
(MoiiMoiiii^ oloiida oi' iliaMiiimi liini;',iM|<: ahoiil unr iinhlu ul hoi 
i/.nii, ui' iilioli aoriotia ar.jioiMa. aa (u o\oiio liia |>ioroiiiiih-: t oon • 
(MM'ii. flo waa (mw iti llio laal atairo ol' iMiinan hl'o, iu>l i'\|in'(> 
iiif' loiij'; to atay in (ho I'laiiidy ho laui m<ivoi| ao loii|f aiiil 
aorviid, aa idl llio uorld will adiiiil, with yioa( lidoltty. Il*- 
aidoa that iiMdiolio atiootiou whioh ia lialnial to a p.ood nian in 
ail otdiiiary iiomiioii of iito, it is roaaonuhlo to aiijij.oao that Mr. 
Olayd hoai't toMMid hia ooiiniry waa hli«« thac id' an anMiin‘j 
pmoiit lowani a, ohiM, (la* otno aial ouliino of whom laal ln'on 
tlio liiirdon of II l(inf.t lilo. fii tho laKor o'oii% ia not (|io Mot(i>’(h 
(if alloation alwiiya iiinaaiii'oil hy Iho .^ohoitudo (hat haa hoiai 
loll ( la it iii>( ao with oVoiy ohjorl of aUooiinn dan ooiin . 
wilhiii (ho raiii'o ol' itaura or ol' woiniura hivo t ( 'niiMdi-i, Ihr a, 
tho hi.'ilni'y ol Mr, (‘layVi lil'o dov*»t«al lo pnhiio allhua lioiii lii-i 
yoillli dll tnon' dnui diroo .•sooro yian.a and («’n had lollod uvor 
Ida iioiid. All diia wliiln iho I'uro ol’hia aonniry, in ail lliiM roii' 
lauiutd lior iidoi'oaif!, had lioon hia voraiioii. Tino, ho hud Ins 
(lonioHtic, ndaliona imd aHooiiona ; hm thoM* mo hn( fhn iilitMlinK" 

{, (round, tho iinraory ol’ llioso loolin^a whioh aii|«*irtmn to juihUo 
iiHair.a, wlioii tho pithlio iiiloi'OHla, mid lioiiora, mat iniahi, muho a 
duiimml upon dioin. Wo uU know wlml inoewit doiimml tlm 
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Amoi‘ioau pno])l() miMlo on llm iiw! <»!* Mr- (Nay’N i!ili-ii(:i, iVom 
tlu) (U’hL bluldliigM jjI' Ills nmtlhooil till dm In.-a ranr'i- pil' Itis lil'c; 
niid how iilmoKl iiUMi.ssniitly, during dii-s | t-i iml, 

ho was oti^agcal in tho ])u])li(*. sorvi<a«, in ()h' hiidi'''^ ami 
roapoiiKihlo Iritsls, in wnr and in |Hairo, :ii liuuit' ami iihro al. 
With llio fooliiij^.s of a nian and a patriot -dio liiit»>r ol' wlin’h 
ho laid in no oontinon do^roo, and it may hr mMi-d dial hr waa 
oxli'omoly .snseoptihlo of tho foniM^r — it wn-i nioially jtiijin' .ihli- 
he slionld lint havo had dioin alt rallod forth aiirl all 
ill a dogroo corresponding with Uhi ardor of liiii nalinal li-inpi’) ' 
ament. Always dis])o.sod to ho frank and fair, la* imvrr had any 
motives to lie othorwi.so, inasnnicli as this .^atiio fianlviii iM and 
fairness, in tho peonliar and captivating way in which dn-y wmo 
mnnifoKtod, always gaiiual for him jn-ivatc and pnMir t".|.'rrn, 
His atiporior ))or.sonul oiulowmcnts always opi-m ii a way li.r an 
inflnonoo wliich tmi.st gratify, and, gnmiMally, .Miimfy dii< am 
hitinn of any living man. Mr. Olay wasniway.’i, lo tla' lai.i, ir- 
rosistililo in lii.s jicr.soiml .sway ovin- the minds «>f udii'is ; and it 
was novor inoro fully dcmonslialcd than in Ijiscomlnrl of da- 
Ooniprotniso measures of 1851). 'ria> iipposiiion was l'iu-tiiin!< 
in some, mid determined in all, that wont against those nmasinrs ; 
some, if not many of his opponents, Mcemod to hi< ni'inaUal )iy 
the feeling ilml, if Mr. (.Jlay was never healon ludhiv. ho alndl 
bo liualon now. “Wo will Imiak him ilown in Ids old ai'c, in 
his last great effort.” 'rimy tried linnl lor it, and for a moinoni 

they seemed to have snec(*eded. They were not body 

was aware, on dm 81st of .Inly, when Mr. Clay’s )>ilt was di- 
feated, what an anm/.iiig inllimneo he had wiidilnl ovrr da- 
Senate, over both lion.ses of <kmgr(!S,s, and over (he wjile ci.nn 
try during lliis long delailo; or that that iidlmmia! miisi ne. 
sai'ily react, from that moment, to carry through (aingh '.., m 
great speed, every nutasnro which Mr, (.’lay had propoM'il ! 
Such was the resull. 

Tho secret of this inllnence, no donhl, lay in da* na’d-'intani 
of Mr. Olay’s paUiotism in this great ellorl. In mi nmny f.-ntr.. 
dining this six months’. dohiilu, did it llasli ont IihId hci nndynig 
ardor, so often did his eloquence, as eceasiou provuio'd n, awo 
the Saiiato into resi>eel, mid malc<! even his oppunetit’. I'l-rl ifn 
power, tlmt nothing could do away the impri-!.!.inn that had hr-n 
made. 'I'ho storm of eonlliet was, every now and tinm, hiidien 
in upon by the shafts which Mr. (Jlay wieldetl, us Jnpiior was 
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fabled to send down his holts from the heights of Olympus ; and 
every one of them told. The dark cloud rcilccted bnolc the 
light that was cast upon it by the flashes of an ever-radiant, 
burning genius wiiich presided over tho agitated elemcnls in 
the Senate-chamber of tho nation. There was no dispute 
as to the supremacy of this influence. The country felt and 
acknowledged that “ he was tho noblest Roman of them all !” 
At the very moment when his opponents thought to break him 
down and clip his wings, he soared above them, lilco the eagle 
witli his eye on the sun. 

We repeat, that nothing but the amazing power of feeling 
residing in the breast of tho true ])atriot, expressed in those 
eloquent forms which so eminently befitted the occasion that 
cluilleuged its exorcise, could have produced an eflect like tliis. 
Nor was it tho studied eloquenco of Demosthenes, poured forth 
in one day, perhaps in one hour, on an assembled multitude, to 
carry them all before it, in a passion ; but it was tho eloquence 
of a patriot, the pulsations of whoso heart wore seen, as through 
a glass, from day to day, from week to week, and from month 
to month, not in fitful spasms, but calm as reason under the 
guidtinco of a liigli tone of moral feeling. Mr. Clay bad never 
in his life descended to the trade and tricks of politicians ; and 
ho would not do it in this last hour. It was simple honesty, 
truth, on a momentous topic — felt to be such — that spoke out; 
and it was all entertained as that for which it was given. 
Hoiico its irresistible cllcct. 

The manner in wliich Mr. Olay appeared in the Senate, on 
the first of August, tho day after tho defeat of liis bill, is worthy 
of special note. Having, in those arduous labors, done what he 
could to pacify the country, and, being defeated, ho was no 
longer responsible.* Now he looks forward to contingent 
results. If the Senate should yet pass the.se samo meusuros, 
reported by Mr. Clay from the Committee of Thirteen, all 
might be well. But if any or all of thorn should fail in eitlier 
branch of Congress, the consequences threatened wore not un- 
likely to be brought on the country — nullification or secession, 
and perhaps civil wai-. Mr. Olay took this oiiportunity to say 
that, if nullification should be declared, and carried out by 
one or more States, or by any portion of the people, ho, for one, 

* Sco Appouclix, page 389 and onward, for extracts from his Bpeeclios on tlio flint 
of August. 
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should lio for trying tins Mroiiglli til' iIm* (Jnin.d ( mi\ 

Ho did not allow that llio .‘ioviMvignty <•(' ih«' Siat.-i iiii[)|j.’il i||<. 
riglil; to violulo Iho ODiiijiticl tif llir (liiinn; or llioi it cvii'iiili il 
any fuvlhor than llio nso of (ho.so j»nweM;. ii»-( rffli-d iti ihf 
ral (lovoniinoiit hy llio (.•onsLiliitiitn of iho llnil' il ij.i 

mainlainod that tlio powiaa llins ooilod in ila- tinii'r.il (invent' 
moot worn sproad ovor all lln^ Slaloa Mini n ■, t.i' ihi> 

Union, and that ihoy won? Mi|H'onio in ilirh- aiiihuiity t<v> r nil 
IIm 5 rights and powors of Stan? sovorri’'nlii‘.'i. wlu'ni'vi (iit< 
lallor should conio in oonlliol. willi ilio oxon-iro of ihr I'oinii'i. 
Tlio I'odornl aiitliorllios, in (lanr appropnaio fniii'iioon, v/oii' 
always jirosont in ovory Siaio, and lln-y oindd ni-vor ho -ar,- 
pondod liy tho action i»r a Sinit?, ».r »if nny oiii/oim *'f a .‘’hoto. 
Tho rights of tho J'’odi?ral aiillioriliVs. wiihin tin- liniii i pro- 
scriliod hy tlio (.loiisliliilion, aro as go«id as, and no hoiioi' ihaii, 
tho righlfi of tho Statos, as dolrrminod hy da- r ani'- iiilo, lint 
I'odoral laws, in tlioir own approjirinli? domain, an* nlway pai • 
runniiiii, and Ihoy aro Imokod hy all iho piiw.-i,-* t.f ti,,’ rujon. 


A SUito I’onld not w?oo<h?, oinild not iinllifv, u iitn.iii minjoHiii; 
■with tliok^l laws; and oonsocim-ntly, siioh an aof, j.imiantod, m’ 
atloin[)tod to ho siislaitiod, hy I'nrro, would ho iti'-ni‘it’''ii>iii, ro- 
1 )oliioii, against llio ooininon govornnu'iii. I( i:. iin)’o: Mhlo, 
thoroloro, tliat a r^'lato should got oiii oi iho I'nion, ovoopi hy 
fighting against tin? Utitoii and doMroyin;! ii. 'I'lii.; is Ah, ( 'Liv'm 
cloctriiio, that tho Union is indissohihlo, .-x.-oj.i hy violotn'o, hy 
rovohuion. Omis.!qin?iitly, ihoro ran iiov.-r ho a du '.olmi.M, of 
tho Union by tho righis of a party in ii ; .,„y |,i.d.:d.i!i(v, 

hycoiisontof tho parlic?s coin-oriii'd. |i o.-mi only ho hy loov, 
agaiiist^ tho wlntli? power of iho Union; ao.l Ah. t:|uy d.o|.,o.i 
hiinsolt in lavor of sMp).ivssii|o any ain'inpt ui disumon h- (d| 
tho loi'co that limy h<, miuiivd. Ih- wi? 9 ii-d, on , oM,m 

goncy, loliai'o tho slionglh of llio ( iovniimrol ii-;.io.l ; au.l ho 

had no doubt of Iho roniplon? hi of H,,. ll„iou. p.otnol a-i 

tho tost would ho. Tin? i;|ioiro fon?(?d npmi iho ( h ii,-, d i lovoi,, . 
nioiit hy such an insiiiTonioii or rchollion. uo.M la- j„ uv-rn 

iniioii at siicli oxponw?. and (ho dmashon*. i. -.idi-. .n' 

and Mr. Clay lioiiovo.l iho fnniior would 1 .? ;.|,,trd ip! 
dcclarod, ‘Mliat hotli his vmi.M? and an.,, ,.„f. oh),-d p. v-o e- li.oy 
worn, sliunid ho givoi, h. vindioalo il,,? li-his and Ihun. - f iul 
Ummi, ,„„l 01 ,1.0 onliro 
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“ would be theason, anti it should be treated as such,” See the 
extracts from his speeches on this occasion, in the Appendix 
already referred to. 

Wo find Mr. Clay, therefore, rising in tlio Senate the very 
next day after the defeat of the bill on which so much depended, 
and with all the solemnity and dignity of his manner under such 
peculiar circumstances, uttering his views of tlie past, present, 
and future. As to the past, ho Iiad done what ho could ; as to 
the present, all knew the condition of tilings as well ns ho ; and 
as to the future, he himself was relieved of all responsibility. 
The Senate liad mfiised to sustain his measures, and he had no. 
others to offer. But he would warn those who meditated raising 
the standard of disunion, of llicir perilous undertaking. 

Mr. Clay, at this moment, stood in the presence of many 
senators who, as he Iniew, sympathized with the doctrine of nul- 
lification, and who, ns ho feared, were seriously meditating such 
a movement, and only waited for tho opportunity — provocation 
and justification, as lliey would say — such as tlio noii-adjustinont 
of the que.stioiis thrown overboard the day before. Those very 
men had done all ilicy could to prevent the sclllcmeiU of thoso 
questions, and apparently bad succeeded. It is only in llie light 
of tliese fact.s that one can appreciate the motives of Mr. Clay in 
denouncing nullification on this occasion, and in warning those 
who were more tlian half ready to venture upon it — who, in oj)- 
posing him, and defeating his measures, had done all they could 
to furnish an occasion. 

We do not know what faitli Mr. Clay Iiad at this moment, 
that all his measures would be taken up, each by itself, and 
passed separately, as was afterward done ; but wo gather from 
the tone of his remarks on the first of August, that ho had his 
doubts. In those remarks ho once alluded to this contingency; 
but the burden of what he said this day was based on tho as- 
sumption, that it Avoiild not be done. Amendments nmsl un- 
graciously thrust ill at the moment when it was expected the 
bill would pass, especially thoso moved by Messrs. Dawson and 
Pearce — the former, us we suppose, rnuking his support of tho 
bill contingent on his amendment ; and the lallor, onu of its 
professed friends from the first — defeated the measure. Mr. 
Olay, doubtless, was chagrined, mortified, discouraged. Ho 
came down on Mr. Pearce with dignity, and .said, “ I make no 
reproaches;” but he would not allow him to escape from the 
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responsibility, as will bo seen in the extracts we linvo made in 
the Appendix.* The bill was lost, and all, apparently, was at 
sea again. Mr. Clay could do no more. His Iioalth was brolfen 
down, and he must go to Ne\vport in hope of a resuscitation there. 
He left Washington the next day. But before he went, lie laid 
hard on the bosom of the Senate the responsibility tlicy bad 
assumed. It was incumbent on them now to do butllo with tiio 
hideous ghost of nullification, which peered over their shoulders, 
and menaced the peace of the country. They had many bad 
spirits to lay, which had passed from the hands of Mr. Olay to 
theirs. But Mr. Clay had shown them how to do it, Tiiero 
was no other path of rescue. They never tried to find another, 
but filed into this, as if they had been disciplined to the order ; 
and so they had been. No man dared to strike out a new ])ath, 
or to propose a now measure, or to reject one of these. Wo 
speak, of course, of the majority of the Senate, wlio had siisl/iiii- 
ed Sir. Clay, and who were still strong enough to carry out liis 
measures. But Mr. Clay did not leave till ho had sounded his 
warning in the cars of the nullificrs, that, so far as ho was con- 
cerned, the rights and supremacy of the Federal luithorilios 
should be maintained, and the country, the world, should know 
whether tweuty-nine States should yield to one, and whether one 
should be permitted to break up the solemn compact of ilio 
thirty, under which so many blessings had boon enjoyed 
equally participated in by all. If blood was to ])c shed in de- 
fense of the Union, the responsibility would . rest on those who 
should attempt to disturb it. AVashington’s admi.uslmtion had 
to deal with a ciri! broil of this kind, and blood was shed ; but 
the insurreciion was soon put down. So would it bo with auv 
attempt at nullification. ^ 


On the 2d of August Mr. Clay started for Newport. On the 
6th we find him at Philadelphia enjoying the .sooioty of iiis 
fneuds.f On the IStli of August he writes to his son, Thomas 
from JNewport : ‘'Tiiey are passing througli tlio Senate all tho 
measuies of our Compromise, and if they should pass the House 

« :: tT=sK,s,“~;; 

t See Priv.'ite Correspondence, jwige 611, 
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also, I liope they will lead to all the good elTects which would 
have resulted from the adoption of that measure.”* He also says : 
“ I have been benefited by my visit to this place, and shall remain 
here about a week longer.” On the 28th of August wo find Mr. 
Olay again in the Senate. He was in time to assist in the passage 
of the bill for the sup|ircssioii of the slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia, and to fill up tlie lilauk for the compensation to Texas 
for the relinquishment of some of her territorial claims, which was 
assigned to him as Chairman of the Committee of Thirteen ; and 
before the close of tliis session, he had the satisfaction of finding 
all the measures he liad reported from that committee passed by 
Congress, and ap)»roved by the President of the United States, Mr. 
Fillmore. If General Taylor had lived, there might have been 
diflicnUy, as wo have before scon. In a letter of the 15th of 
July, Mr. Clay says: “I think the event that has happened 
[General Taylor’s death] will favor the passage of the Compro- 
mise Bill.”! Providence overrules all things for good. Mr. 
Clay firmly believed that all these measures wore necessary for 
the pacification of the connlryj and they were all jiassed, sub- 
stantially as lie conceived and framed them, though, as wo have 
seen, the Fugitive Slave Law was not made what ho iiitcndcd 
it should be, as he was absent when it passed, and it failed of 
those ameudmeiUs with which lie was charged from the com- 
milteo, Tliat was the only unfortunate law — unfortimato in 
form — of tlic Compromises of 1850. 

Having been in Washington a little over a week, on his re- 
turn from Newport, Mr. Clay wrote to his son, Thomas : » I am 
again getting very much exhausted. I wish I liad remained 
longer at Newport, where I was very much benefited. I shall 
return borne ns soon a.s iwssible, where I desire to bo more than 
I ever did in my life.”| 

Is it strange that Mr. Clay should havo this feeling of desire 
for home, and “more than ever in his life,” considering his ago, 
and the fatigues through which he had passed for the last few 
montiis? Is it strange that he should begin to feel exhausted 
again, now tliat ho had very little to do ? He was suslained by 
the long period of exciting anxiety through which he had pass- 
ed, as is natural to all persons in like circumsUiiices ; but the 
care and labor are past— nature sinks. Doubtless, Mr. Clay 
found benefit by his journey to Ncwixirt, and by his stay there 
* Private Correspoiideuco, p. 012. f IbiU, p. Oil. } Ibid, p. 0 12. 
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oj Jilioiit throo AViHiks. Ijhtjj, iViiiii i.iliiir, fc.i 

air, and Ki-admtliinjr, al siicrh a |i|jumi, Avi-nt ji .th-jiI ••lijui::.- iVmiu 
L lml- coiKstiiiil slrol«:li of and .M-iuthuljd diinhr. rv I'lMin 

Avhidli Mr. Olay had rwrapad ; and iimi-.t diaii jill, (he u |nrh 
ho now had to sliaka oil' duil AVirijdil t>l' n*j.}...!a.d.iljiy u iii. li Imd 
so ]o)i<frosli;d on Ida .shiMiIdi'r.s. II<> laid dHm- hi . diiiy !i.' ha<l 

doiit! nil ho could do: ho had a rc.dil lo .Mimi' i.'ju.M- ilt|[ |,o 

sonuor luid ho rcliiniod lo Waaliiii'ilMn. Jiial ihi i.- a un k. 

thiiu lu! h(ii»iiii lolool oxIiaiiNird nciiiii, thoiadt la- had hid.- hi do. 
PorliapH lui did not hinifirlC nndiT.Miiiid iho ojiii-*.- ; l.nlu .-.-im 
oa.sily sno, tlml; the (dloot orMich a Ion-, proiviirlod h'riMon i.i id| 
hia powers, imolloolual, nmnd, and physicid, as wa-i pul in lo- 
quisitimi lor that p:rcal ollhit ol' a l.-ador in il,,. ( 'ouipioiniMi 
nionsni'CH of 181 ) 0 , would nol ho (umj.iom, nor p:i-.i ,.11' hy a tiiilo 
vacation at Newport. Ih.d Mr. Cluy h.'ou a yHUMt' inan. it 
Avmdd have lieon hard onoiri'h lo hoar. Ihii havuu' il,.- uoii-ht 
of mom tliaii seventy yisir.s on hi.s liojid, iIm- only wond.-r i-i il.m 
ho did not siidc under it mitrely iha inona-ni ii wiia ovor. 

■ .'VI' in l.i.i 

Ijfo, H.,w Miiunnll Mr. ci.-,,, i„„| „ 

tlH),™ wlu, l„v«l I, in, tl,,.,',,. ANl,l,n„l i,, 

pooliy (nv„ whol„n,ni„„ l„ ,.|„.,i„l, . 

01 .iy; l„il .sn„,„ M,.. (.■|„y j, i,, i, |„„ I ,, .1,' 

hcjoiis retreat Irom the world. 

iint ll,oi-o is soinniiiin;. i„ nn,; 

C ay w„« nnl ,,„w „ y,.,,,,,; ^ , ■ 

n, I. , , . 

I Mr. Uay.s |,„.,i„M,„„s, i |,i,. 

had (.01110, as ho lomiold, and eojainoM lollowi-d ii 

Ma-viaowiii, t|,„.l„sir,„ „f n.aki,, , I a 

«1,.1 govenanuant of ih,, ulu,.,, ■ 

1. uu«,... laddornm had tinned 
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np n free State, and it was discovered that Mexico had abolished 
slavery, and conseq^uently, that the lex led of all the countries 
ceded by Mexico to the United States excluded slavery. In 
addition to this, the Wilmot Proviso was thrown into the House 
of Representatives, and had been carried there. It failed in 
the Senate, and waited only for the admission of California, 
which would give sixteen free States against fifteen slave Stales, 
This was a totally unexpected result, and precisely what Blr. 
Clay had predicted, in his Raleigh Letter, as a contingent 
fiUnro. 

Of course, the whole South rose in arms against the con- 
sequences of this disappointment. They would not admit 
California ; they declared that slavery did exist in the terri- 
tories acquired from Mexico, and that, in any ca,se, the Con- 
stiuition of the Utiited States would carry and protect it there; 
and they would dissolve the Union if the Wilmot Proviso should 
become a law. Nothing co'uid exceed the violence' of feeling 
manifested in the South in sight of these facts; and it was all 
in consequence of the hasty annexation of Texas, and the 
Mexican war — a result directly the reverse of tlio objects of an- 
nexation and the \v'm\ Mr. Clay had foretold it all coiitingcnlly, 
and the contijigoncics were afterward developed in history. 

It was in this state of things that Mr. Clay consented to re- 
turn to the Senate, tliat, if possible, ho might be tlie instrument 
of another great compromise, to compose these disturbed ele- 
ments, these fearful agitations. Nothing hut the incentives of 
such a lofty, patriotic mission could have induced him to turn 
his hack again on the shades of Ashland, and mingle in the 
storm of .such a debate as awaited Ins advent in the Senate of 
the United iStates, at such a time and in such circumstances. 
But it was the call of his country, we might say of God’s High 
Providence; and lie obeyed. We have seen what a work ho 
had to do there, and what he accomplished. Having done this 
great work, is it a matter of wonder that he should “desire 
home more than ever in his life ?” 

As soon as this session of Congress adjourned, on the 30th of 
September, Mr. Clay repaired to Ashland. 
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Continued agitation.— Declaration and Pledge, headed by Mr. Clay, against tlio 

Agitatora.— liflfcct thereof— Mr. Clay's Proposal to Amend the TavifT of ISdfi 

Hr. Clay a, i)niclical and national man. — “ I know no North, no Soutli, no East, 
no ■\\''eat.'' — Mr. Clay's oflbrls l()r tho llivor nud lEarlror bill defeated for want of 
the I’rovioua Question.— His last battle. 

Mr. Olay, doubtless, enjoyed the repose of Ashland — certainly 
liQ needed it — during tlic short recess from the close of the first 
to the beginning of the second session of the tliirty-first Con- 
gress, which was only two months. . He, however, exlendcd it 
to the middle, tho sixteenth of December, before he took his 
seat in the Senate. Why did he not resign, as he hod done the 
work for whicli lie consented to go to the Senate? Thai work 
was not yet coinpleio j for loud discontents came from various 
quarters in relation to tho Compromise — especially from tlie free 
States, whicli were greatly dissatisfied with tlic Fugitive Slave 
Law. Neither had the Soutli fully acquiesced in tho sotllcmout. 
Much more of iiifinence, in some form, remaiiiod to he employed, 
to compose these di.scontents. Disappointed politicians, North 
and Soutli, were still agitating, and trying to agitato the ques- 
tions settled by the Compromise. It Avas on this account that 
the following paper was drawn up, and signed by forty-four 
members of Congress— from both Houses— Mi-. Clay’s sigiiatiiro 
being at the head ; 

“ The undersigned, members of the thirty-first Congress of 
tho United States, believing that a I'enewal of sectional contro- 
versy upon the subject of slavery, would be both dmigeroiis to the 
Union and destructive of its peace, and seeing no mode l)y which 
such controversies can be avoided, except by a stout adhoretico 
to the settlement thereof effected by the Compromise passed at 
tile last session of Congress, do hereby declara llioir intention to 
maintain the said settlement inviolate, mid to resist all attempts 
to repeal or alter the acts aforesaid, unless liytlio general consent 
of the friends of the mensiire, and to mmedy such evils, if any, 
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as time and experience may develop. And for the purpose of 
making this resolution effective, they further declare, that they 
will not support, for the office of President or Vice President, or 
of senator or of representative in Congress, or as memher of a 
State Legislature, any man, of whatet'cr party, who is not known 
to he opposed to the disturbance aforesaid, and to the renewal, 
in any form, of agitation upon the subject of slavery hereafter. 
Washington, January 22, 1861.” 

In this form, and with forty-four n^tmes of the leading mem- 
bers of Congress, this Declaration and Pledge went forth to the 
public. What inflnence it had it is impossible to say, because 
such influence can never be estimated. But it was a rebuke to 
agitators, and it could hardly have failed of its intended eflect. 
Some comjflaiued of it, as an abridgment of the freedom of 
speech, and of opinion ; but they might still thinlc and say what 
they should please j and the only penalty was, that “ we, the 
subscribers, and all williin the scope of our influence, shall re- 
gard you as disturbers of the public tranquillity, and we will not 
intrust you witli tlic keeping of it.” It was, doubtless, a com- 
bination, so far. It lias that character on the face of it; it vir- 
tually professed to be such ; and llic occasion for it was regarded 
as a befitting one. Ail who act for the good of society, com- 
bine, in one form or another. They could accomplish little if 
they did not. The form is an accident ; it is the object that makes 
it meritorious or otherwise. And who will say that the object 
of this paper was not worthy of those who signed it — even of 
that groat name whicli stands at the head of the list? If the 
Compromi,so, as a whole, was a happy settleinont of the diffi- 
cnlties in which the country had been involved, to guard it 
from violation, and to endeavor to check all attempts at its viola-^ 
tion, was worthy of those who had taken so much pains to 
bring it about. 

Mr. Clay, who had begun life, and passed through it, as the 
consistent and unflinching advocate of American arts, industry, 
and labor, against the rivalsiiip of cheap, foreign labor — so cheap 
that American labor could not compete with it without a sacri- 
fice of its rights, without coming down to the, same level of 
pauperism — should not be expected to lose any opportunity that 
presented, of a hopeful character, to renew his efforts in that 
cause. He had observed, with great anxiety, the fearful inroads 
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which the Tariff of 1846 had made on the rights of Aiherican 
labor, and what destruction it had wrought in many of the great 
interests of the country. In presenting some petitions in behalf 
of onr languishing maiuifactiires, on the 22d of December, Mr. 
Ciay said : 

“Mr. President — will take occasion to say that I do liope 
that now, when there is an apparent calmness upon the surface 
of public affairs — which I hope is real, and that it will remain 
without disturbing the deliberations of Congress during the pres- 
ent session — for one, T should he extremely delighted if the .sub- 
ject of the Tariff of 1846 could he taken up in a liberal, kind, 
and national spirit; not with any purpose of reviving those high 
rates of protection which at former periods of our country were 
established for Various causes, sometimes from sinister causes, but 
to look dohbemtely at the operations of the Tariff of 1846 ; and, 
without disturbing its essential provisions, T should like a con- 
sideration to be given to the question of tire prevention of frauds 
and great abuses, of the existence of which there can bo no 
earthly doubt. Whether some suitable legislation can not take 
place for tliat purpose, ought to be deliberately considered. Wo 
should see whether wo can not, without injury, without preju- 
dice to the general interests of the country, give some bottef 
protection to the manufacturing interests than is now afforded. 

“ The fact is no longer doubtful that the fires arc oxtingnished 
and extinguishing daily in the furnaces of the country. The 
fact is no longer doubtful that the spindles and looms aro daily 
stopping in the country. Whether it is possible to arrest this 
downward course, and to throw a little spirit of hope and en- 
couragement into this great industrial interest without agitating 
the country genemlly, and without any extravaganco of legisla- 
tion, are qiiostions, I think, very well worthy of serious consider- ! 
ation ; and I liope, in the calm which we are at present allowed 
to enjoy in relation to other great topics which have so long and 
so disastrously agitated the country, tliat, at some early period 
during the present session, this subject will bo taken up and dealt 
with in a spirit of kindness, and harmony, and nationality.” 

Who will deny that Mr. Clay was always n practical, a na- 
tional man ? He was practical in this case, because, knowing 
that he could not, in any probability, get all that lie wantod, and 
which he might think best for the interests of the country, he 
would take what he could get— even the crumbs that fell from 
the rich maniifactiirer’s table in Europe, who is made rich by 
the wrongs done to American labor. He asked only so to 
amend the Tariff as to prevent the great frauds practiced iindor 
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its administratioiij anti to give some help to those maiinfactiu'cs, 
which were rapidly going out of existence for want of a moder- 
ate protection, and in which a vast amount of American capital 
was invested. Knowing well tho impossibility of effecting any 
thing by reasoning with such minds os could ho satisfied witli 
the Tariff of 1846, and that the majority of Congress — certainly 
of the Senate — would refuse to make any essential alterations in 
that law, he prays them to do that which could so easily bo 
proved to be wanting, aud which must be so obvious to them- 
selves. He condescends to employ even a supplicatory tone — 
"I do hope.” Pic would not do that for himself ; but ho was 
pleading for the country. 

And Mr. Olay was a national man. In the Senate, February 
14, 1850, Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, had lectured Mr. Olay some- 
what, by implication, on that allegiance which ho [Mr. Clay] 
owed to the Soutli, as a senator from a Southern or slave State. 
It was in reply to tliis that Mr. Clay uttered the momorablo oiid 
oft-quotod words, “I know no South, no North,” etc. 

Mr. Clay said: “It is totally unnecessary for the gentleman 
to remind me of my coming from a slaveholding State. I Icnow 
whonco I came, and I know my duly ; and I ain ready to sul)- 
mit to any rcsponsiiiility which belongs to mo as a senator from 
a slavcholcUug State. Sir, I liavc hciutl something said on this 
and on a former occasion about allegiance to the South. I know 
NO South, no North, no East, no Wkst, to wliicli I owe any 
allegiance. I owe allegiance to two sovcrcigntic.s, and only 
two j one is to tho sovereignty of this Union, and tho otlicr is to 
the sovereignty of the State of Kentucky. My allogianco is to 
this American Union and to my own State. But if genllomon 
suppose that they can exact from mo an acknowledgment of 
allegiance to any ideal or future contemplated confodoracy of tlm 
South, I HERE UECLAHE that I owo 110 allegiaucu to it, nor will I, 
for one, come under any such allegiaiictj, if I can avoid it. I 
know what my duties arc ; and gentlemen may cease to remind 
me of the fact, that I come from a slavoholding State.” 

Have we not just emerged from the history of the Oornpro- 
mise of 1850? and was not Mr. Clay a national man in all 
that ? When, on what occasion, as a public man and as a states- 
man, did he ever circiiinsGribc his views to one Slate, or to one 
section of the country? and, on all fitting occasions, ho carried 
out his views to the wide world ; for, as a nation, we have 
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relations to all tho world. We see, in the above cited colloqn 7 
between him and Mr. Foote, how indignantly lie scoritod tho 
imputation of owing allegiance to the South, and yet no rniiii in 
the country ever stood up sti’onger than he for tho just rights of 
the South. Ho did not measure his duly to the South by 
Southern views, peculiarly such, but by his loyalty to tlic wliolo 
Union. 

TJie River and Harbor bill of this session, which was of 
very great importance to the coiiiitiy, and wliich had jxissod 
the House of Representatives by the decided majority of 103 to 
ST', was reported to the Senate on the 25th of Fehruavy, and - 
was called up the first of March, only three days before the 
close of the session — one of which was Sunday. Hr. Olay 
tool; a very great interest in this bill, as it is known he £ilway.s 
did in all measures for internal improvements. If it could 
have been brought to a vole in the Senate it would have 


passed. But it was soon found that the opponents of tho bill, 
though a minority, were acting in concert to Icill it by Par- 
liamentary tactics. It is a pity that the prcviotis question was 
not a rule of the Senate, as it is of the House of Representatives, 
to enable a majority to cany out its own objects in spite of a 
factious minority. We liave seen how much Mr. Olay felt tho 
importance of that rule during the Compromise debate of tho 
previous session. It would have saved months of time, and n 
corresponding expense to the country. When Mr. Olay dis- 
covered this disposition in the minority, he rose unci said : " I 
wish to say one or two words only. I hope tho friouds of iho 
bill its real friends — will insist upon immediate action It is 
now or never for the biU”-this day, or never; for there were 
other bills of great importance pending; the Civil and Diijlo- 
malic Appropriation bill, tho Navy and Army Bills, which must 
of necessity, be passed during the remaining three days, ami 
they ought not to be acted upon without time for consideration in 
detail. But the preconcerted game of amendments and of 

I bt“rsaM : 


motives of senators m offering the present atnendmenr ( 
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of the efToct, which is just as certain, if these amendments aro 
adoptedj as if the hill were rejected by a vote against its passage. 
A third mode is to speak against time when there is very little 
time left. 

" Sir, I have risen to say to the friends of this bill, that if tiiey 
desire it to pass, I trust they will vote with me against all 
amendments, and come to as speedy and rapid action as pnssil)lc. 
Under the idea of an amendment, you will gain nothing. I 
think it likely there are some items that should not bo in the 
bill j and can you expect in any human work, where there are 
forty or fifty items to he jxisscd upon, to find perfection ? If 
you do, you expect what never was done, and what you will 
neyor see. 1 shall vote for tlie bill for the sake of the good that 
IS in it, and not against it on account of the bad it ba])pens to 
contain. I am willing to take' it as a man takes bis wife, ‘for 
botter for worse,’ believing we shall be much more happy with 
it than without it. 

“An honorable senator has gotten up and told ns that hero is 
an appropriation of 300, 000. Do you not recollect that for 
the last four or five years there have boon no appropriations at all 
upon this subject? I,ook at the ordinary appropriation, in 1837, 
of .$1,307,000 ; for it is a most remarkable fact that those ad- 
minisliations most hostile to tlic doctrine of Internal Improve- 
ments have been precisely those in which the most lavish ox- 
pcnditnies have been made. Thus wo arc told, this morning, 
that there were five, six, or eight hundred thousand dollars 
during Geneval Jackson’s administration, and $1,300,000 during 
the first year of Mr. 'Van Buren’s. Now, thcro has beoii no ap- 
propriation during the last three or four years, and, in conse- 
quence of this delinquency and neglect on the part of Congress 
heietolore, because some $2,300,000 arc to bo appropriated by 
this bill, we aro to be startled by the financial horror’s and difil- 
culties which havo been presented, and driven from the duty 
which we ought to pumie. ‘VVitli regard to tiie appropriations 
made for that portion of the country from which I come— the 
great Valley of the Mississippi — I will say that we aro a reason- 
ing people, a feeling people, and a contrasting people ; and how 
long will it be before the people of this vast valley will rise m 
masse and trample down your little hair-splitting disliiiclion.s 
about what is national, and demand what is just and fair, oil tho 
part of this government, in relation to their groat iuterosls? Tho 
Mississippi, with all its tributaries— the Red, Wabash, Arkansas, 
TemiesseG, and Ohio rivers— constitute- a jiart of a great sys- 
tem, and if that system be not national, I should like to know 
pne that is national. We are told here that a little work, groat 
in its value, one for which I shall vote with great pleasure— tho 
broakwater in the little State of Delaware — is a groat national 
work, while a work which has for its object tho improvoraont 
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of (1ml: va.st wysloiu of riv(M*.s wliinh r<nis}ilii(i‘ dm V/dlrr •<(' dm 
lV1issisKi)){>i^ whii'.h Ik to MLVtt iniilioiiN iiiiil iiiilliiuis oC |_ii'ii|it'i(y 

tiud iiiJiny liimmn livi^s, is not u work lo In- I ii j-i 

not iintiotml! Why^, loitk nt dio .'i|)|>ni]n*ioliniis. llmv v\ ii:;iiin' 
yomuvsislor, (/'nliliuiiiji, iidmillml hiil dm odn’r day ; s I .diHI.ODO 
for ir basin (boro (o iinprovo lior raoililii's, and Imw niiirit nitno 
for ( kisInni-lmusoN? Four or livo loindn'd llium aiid diillai;! 
inoi'o ill dial, silt^lo Stiilo for (wo olijorls litan dm lolidily ol' dm 
KiiMi {irojiosnl to 1)0 a|i]iro|>ri!it.i'(l lino. /Uonml dm niaii in of 
dm r.otisl. of (lio Atlaiilir-, dm iMosinni (loll', and dx' I'ix ifio 
const, ovorywlmro wo pour out, in boiinilli'ss and iiiiim aMni-d 
slnsiins, (ho Iroasnrim of dm (Iiiitod Sliitos, but imim lo dm in- 
Ici'ior of tho West, dm Vidloy of dm xMissi.s'iippi - ovny onit is 
coutoslod and doninl for dial, ohjool. Will not onr pooplo draw 
Urn contrast? 'ralk ahoul coummrcol wo liavo all sorls )>f nnn- 
nicrco, L have no iKssitadon in saying; dial dm doimvaic roni” 
nicrco id’ the l.nko.saMd dm Vallny tif dio iMij-aj.sippi ist'icady 
Hiijiorior in inafpiitiido and iniporlmioo to all dio fnri'ioii coni ' 
limico of dm omihlry, for wliioh dioso vast l•x|ll‘lldllo^l•;i aro 
made. >Sir, 1 call n|)onllm Nordi-wosiovn sonatoi.s, npoii W i'. ii rn 
sciialor.s, iipoh Ka-storii si'iialor.s, upon .scmaior.’i iVoin all tpiaitom 
of dm (kiion, (o namlloid dial wo aro pail.’i of ono coiniiion 
country, and that wo can imt nidiiro (o sots (Voin nmnili lo 
monlb, from day to day, in con:-i'(|nni<*o of lln^ oxit.iouco of 
snap;s in dm Mississippi, wliioh can ho ronmviMl at a inlliui' ox- 
ixmsc, ImndroilHof livos and millions of proporly doslro^cd, in 
ooiisoijiioiHMi of (ho (hislrno-iioii of dm hoats nnvinutiii"; (hose 
rivers, hir tho want of sonm liido apphcalion of dm iinauii. of 
onr imniinon f!;ovoriniinit. 

'* I do not say that tlii'so pooplo will ho dvivon to any I'lcal 
and )in|iorlaiit action, din'iilonini.!; tim inli'i'iity ol' the Ibiion. 
iNoi sir; limy will sland hy (his Union mabMidl cii(‘nMi:'( iimc.n ; 
limy will snjfjioil it, they will dolbiid il, dmy will |!y anywhoio 
mid ovioywlmro |o support it; hiii (hoy will not cnihnv niiK'h 
loiigor (his parlial, liinilcd, oxcinsivo approprialion of tIm pnhiio 
I'ovciiii)! {i| dn« ooiiiilry In diis uhti' marj'iii of iho coiioli y , wnh • 

out doiii^/niy tliini? Ibr that, inli-iior which ciiniila iicaily. ii' it il 

not oiuii'oly (stiislitnlii a moioly, id' tho populniion of dar l'•lnnlly. 

" Mr. Prcsiiloiii, I havo hooii drawn inl'i llnv.o icioaili:- very 
jn'(‘giilariy, 1 admit. I am dolif^hlrd to sco muih^ ol my U ni~ 
ocnitio friond.s hroakiiij^ tho misoiahio liiiimncla of paily. 
Nalioiiidily I Is iml that a ludioiial iniprovcmi’nl winch inri' 
lribiil(!s to dm national powor, wludlior tin* iiupi'ovcni- ni be m 
llm litibi Hialo of Doluwaro, or in llio j'lvat valley of dm Me i ^ 
sijilH' rivor? Wlial makos il harder, o.spoidfdly in o-i'uol to dm 
Mississippi river, is, dial from tho v.'isi h»nly of wain, it m mi- 
pos.sililo lo mako any tp’isil laiiiioiiid inipiiiveiiieni. All ihat e.ni 
ho (lone is to mak<! siuiill aiaiiial impiovi'iiiciils, hy i h'avni’.? out 
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IVtini (]iiil {'I'ont naliniiiil hii'liwii/" to (fiko ii|i (Im< miiuifil 
simj'M wliii'li fnnti llmiiisolvr.M hi dm rivor. Il r<*i|iiio's nni;.|fiiit 
mid iiKM'.sMmit iipjilicfilioii of iiii'iiim in oidor (o Jo'i’ji (In' .'.iinKin 
(di’iir. r li.'ivo lini'ti drawn inin diivin oliNt'i'niliHUN tMniirmy tn 
mij'' jiiii'pn.sr I had. Ilmo is dm iiin.'i.siin' luddn? ii.s, ll‘ !;fii(li‘- 

llinii I'liniisi! Ill n\h:iiisl (ho I'l'iiiaiiHlor ol' (ho !:('.'<*aoii iti iisr'lo.'- i 
UtiKaidiiii'iils, tho olli'id nl' winrh is (o destroy {})i> hill ; il' tln-y 

(dinoso In exhmisi (ho .sesrdnn ill dies niade I'roiii liiito (n 

(iiiin, |e| ihetu t)u( ehai'|‘e us wilfi ilelt'id ill)' (he a[i;ii o|)i aUioii 

hill. Wo mo ready lor one, I am ready (o jso s ii|ii>ii it ilem 

liy item, mtd (hen iid\o up the a|)]a'o|irialioii hill ainl do (lie • snie 
lliiiij': with n'pmd to it." 

'I’lio day mid oveniiii?; (Snhinlay) iiMuiiei]. jdiielly hy 

tho o|i|ioMeMt'i of the hill, iiiilil I'.i o'elotdi, iiiidiiifdd oaiiio, and 
(loiioral (''ass moved an adjoiirnineiil, as it was the Sahhath, 
whiidi iti'ovnihsl. 

On Monday morniiiir, dm laiU day of din session, Mr. ( lay sail) : 

“ Mr, IVesidoiit, I rise to inaho a motion to di;. jieiin* with the 
nioriiiii!;; hiisjni'ss, and {iievioiis ordei-.s, in onh'i- to |irei'eed wilh 
(lie iiiiliaisiKsI hiisiueMS wliieh was left in lliat stale on Saturday 
last ; Mild, wJtilo I am up, I hei' leave, not to nialvo a apeeeli > 
lor I slioiild eonsider him worthy oT iilmn:.l any poto’linieiit 
who slioiild make a speeeh on this day hiit to !iay il is main- 
li’sMo till' Si-iialo, and to the eoiiiili y. that iheio is a nia |i>i iiy 
ill (his body in (aver of llo' pasMita< of that hill ; and I wo'li to 
aji|ii'ld lo (lie lii.'aiee, to till' peneiesily, to ihi' tiiiuiiM-'i I>r die 
iiiiiinrity, to any wlietlier they will, if diey havi* dii* pi>wei as 
I liliow llii'V liat'e the power defeat the hill hy iiiea'.nie!. of 
di^lay and imstrai.lination / If they are ilenommeil to do n, 
(dliioiifth siiidi a deti'iniination i.s iiteianpiilihle wall die {.oniins 
of all free I'ovorimieiits, and 1 alnaild hope, also, iiii'oni]<alihle 
with the seime of [aopriely wliiidi eaeh iialtviditul memh>'i inii'rt 

fei'l il' thon^ is a deterniination upon dm )<:ii( ol' dm mtimiil)' to 

doftsil Ihe hill, hy iiieafinre.s to wliieh they liave the power lo o*- 
soil, hut I Mill li'di tt) heiieve tlioy Would lire them -if liieie e; 
Mil’ll a deleiMiinafion, ami they will avow il, for one, as I (lunk 
it of ihe lllioest iiiiperluiii’e dial preat liiei'soies «ainni eled with 
the epr'i'atioiis and eeiilinn.’inee of the Ooventiueni nieasuo s 
o( appi'OpiialioM .'ilioiiid he adopted, iielwilie-landinn die pmi 
whieh I slioiild lee[ in heinp ohliped to .Mihiiot (o the aeiiuii of a 
niiiioi'ily, inieadiie' iodejeal lh>’ will of a loitjoiiiy it sneh is 
the avowed piirposo, I will inyself vole |ui the layiie^ tins J41II 
ii|ioii the tahle, 1 hope iheie xi'ill hir ne Medi puipte.i’, { tiiisi. 
that we shall (alni lip dm Idll und Vole upon it ; and I implore 
its friends, if they desire m pai-.s il, to mJ* not niin word, htU 
eonio lo (he voUi ujion it.” 
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But no one of the minority had the hardihood to confess that 
such was their purpose ; but they recommenced the game. After 
much more precious time had been wasted, Mr. Olay rose and 
said : 

"I at least will not be guilty of losing this or any other 
measure by speaking to-day. I have risen simply to call for the 
Yeas and Nays on the motion, and if there ])e really a majority 
against the bill in Its present shape, I hope they will lay it on 
the table.” 

The vote for Mr. Clay’s motion to talcc up tho bill, was 30 
Yeas, and 25 Nays, it being probably about a fair showing of 
the majority in favor of the bill. . 

Amendments and speeches recommenced, every vote show- 
ing a decided majority for tho bill. But the minority continued 
the same tactics till 12 o’clock at night of the 3d of Marcli I 
During this discussion Mr. Clay made tho following remarks : 

“I came to the Senate this morning, and I said that I would 
move to take up the bill now under consideration ; but that if 
the minority who opjx)se tho bill would say that, in the oxoreiso 
of tlieir i)arliamcnlary rights, they intended to resist to the 
utmost its passage, I would not insist upon it. I wanted an 
avowal ; no such avowal was made. Wo have gone on to tliis 
time, and in what manner, the journal of our proceodings will 
show. The question which this day’s proceedings presents is, 
whether the majority or the minority shall govern. No one has 
attempted to deprive the minority of any rights appertaining to 
them. I hope tho other portion of this body, the majority, have 
their rights also, and the great question, that question which 
lies at the bottom of all fine institutions is, whether the 
majority or the minority shall govern? Upon the issue of that 
question, 1 for one, am ready to go before tho country uiid abide 
their decision.” 


Then came on a discussion whether the Senate could act con- 
stitutionally and legally after twelve o’clock of the night, when 
the 3d of March ended and the 4th commenced ; and it was 
finally decided, that they might act, as a legislative branch of tlio 
Government, till twelve o’clock, si., of the 4t!i, which every one 
knew before. 


Mr. Clay was exhausted, and went to his lodgings for repose. 
The debate, however, went on till four o’clock, when a motion 
to adjourn it to eight in the morning, prevaiiod, in order to take 
lip the appropriation biUs. Mr. Clay, having, been advised of 
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this adjourned debate, was in his place at eight o'clock ; but the 

ppinpiiatioti bills took all the remaining hours till noon and 
the Eivor and Plarbor Bill was lost by the factious and mi’scm 
puloiis conduct of a minority, in violation of the piirnoso of a 
freo govcniinont, in which a majority is expected to rule, 

The Whig party at this time numbered much loss than half 
of the Scnalo, But the country was in favor of this mcasiiro 
and many of the Democrats were afraid to vote, especially the’ 
eaiid ictalos for the Presidency. But Mr. Clay’s personal intlifenco 
wn.s great, and nothing could have defeated the hill hut the dis 
honorahlo mode adopted— which shows the importance of the 
provions cjiicstiou in the Senate of the United Slates, since it 
licis fulloii from tliat dignified cliumctcr, wiicii the Iiouor of its 
memhors— wliich was appealed to on this occasion liy Mr Clav 

^nodly " mujorityby tricks of a 

As this was the last legislative measure in which Mr OJav 
look a jirominont part, it was suitable that he should pass from 
tins ihoatcr, whore lie had enacted so brilliant and influential a 
part for nearly half a century, plouding the cause of internal im- 
provomeuts, which had been one of the great purposes of his 
long public career, and in which he never relaxed ins y.cal or his 
energy, and ho always had the people on his side. True ho did 
not always have a majority in Congress; for there were manv 
other issnos artfully kept before the people by ])any tactics 
winch prevented it. But, as we have soon, with a slron-^ partv 
majority in tho Sonato against him, ilio Uiver and Harbor Bill 
of this session would iiave passed, hut for tlio unworthy mode 
of opposition adopted. It was on this occasion that Mr Clav 
fought his last battle of public life. All honor to his splendid 
career 1 ^ 
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Close of T)iirt3’-firat Congress.— Ifr. Cloy rojoets “Oonstruetivo Milongo.” — Tfis Op- 
po.«ilion to it.— Xfr. Clay’s Ltings Injured. — Gough. — Iloturns to Ashland by way 
of Cuba. — Correspondence with Judgo Beatty. — ITonUh poor. — Mr. Clay Appro- 
hciida the Secession Question in Congress, — ^The Gold Medal to Mr. Clay. — In- 
creasing Illness. — His Reception of ICossuth. 

We have done with Mr. Clay for the Thirty-first Congress, 
whicli liad finished its term the 4th of March, 1851. There was 
a called session of the Senate of tlje Thirty-second Congress for 
Executive business, which convened on the 5th of Mnrcli. 
Tlioso senators whose terms of service liud not expired with Iho 
Tiiirty-first Congress, and tliosc who were re-elected, were, of 
course, on the ground. To tlie consciences and patriotism of all 
tlicse, the old question of “ constructive mileage” ap23lied on this 
occasion— that is, whether they should bo paid for a journey 
they had never j)erfonncd ? The law of mileage for members 
of Congress, was designed to pay tlieir expenses of travel in 
going to Congress and returning. As Congress made the law, it 
is, of course, a liberal provision, the excess of which, above the 
actual cost, is often many times the cost. A senator from Cali- 
fornia is entitled by this law to five thousand dollars for traveling 
expenses to and fro, whereas the actual cost must be coiisidci'- 
ably within a thousand dollars j and a senator from Oregon, 
when it comes to be a State, ought to be a ricli man, with his 
other pay of sixteen dollars per day for each session. Of course, 
the law was never intended to pay this mileage to senators who 
stay over a week or ten days for Execiilive business at llie expir- 
ation of a Congress. Nevertheless, the law has been so con- 
strued ; and mileage has been allowed for this called se.ssion of 
Senate, to those members who wore not ashamed to take it 
For tins called session, beginning the 5th of March, 1851, about 
forty thousand dollars were imid out of tiio public treasury for 
mileage, not a mile of which was ever traveled. Mr. Gwin of 
California, received over five thousand dollars ; and other senat- 
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ors from remote States received from fifteen hundred to three 
thousand dollars. We arc happy to be able to say that Mr. Clay 
tvas not the only senator that scorned to receive “ constructive 
mileage;” nor would Mr. Clay make out his own mileage for llie 
increased distance of the new methods of public conveyance, as 
the law entitled him to do, inasmuch as these carried hitu both 
quicker and cheaper than the old methods. Such conscientious- 
ness in public men is worthy of imitation. How can reform in 
public expenditures be exjiected, when those wlio alone are in- 
vested with power to carry siicli reform into ofFect, will ilirust 
their own hands into the public treiisury, to take out that which 
they have never earned, for which they render no consideration, 
and which does not belong to thorn, except by an unwarrantable 
construction of a law made by themselves ? And these men arc 
senators of the United States ! 

An attempt was made in the Senate to reject the nomination 
of the Hon. Elisha Whittlesy, aaComplrolior of the United States 
Treasury, because ho had scruples about allowing this account 
of “ Constructive Mileage but Mr. Clay, ns might be ox]iected, 
met this attempt with indignant rebuke. Should a muu be re- 
jected from otRce because he is honest — one of the chief and 
prescribed qualifications? 

The cough whicli finally carried Mr. Clay out of the world, 
had commenced its havoc on his constiUHion during the winter 
of 1850 and ’61, and ho was advised to return to Ashland by 
way of Otibn, Ho writes Mrs. Clay, under date of 

" Wasliingioii, March 8t!i, 1851. 

“ My Demi Wife. — I have finally concluded to return by 
Cuba and New Orleans. The greatest cliinculty I felt in coming 
to this conclitsion, has been my long absence from you, and my 
desire to be with you. But my cougli continues. Altliougli I 
do not lay up, my health is bad, and tho wcalher has been the 
worst of March weather. The road, loo, by Curaberland, I am 
told, is almost imiiassable. I hope that I may be benefited by 
the softer climate of Cuba. I expect to go on the 11th, from 
New York, in the steamer Georgia; and 1 think my absence 
from liome will not be prolonged beyond a mouth, tliat is the 
middle of April.”* 

On tho 28th of April, we find him writing from Ashland to 
Judge Beatty, a long and tried friend. It was in reply to two 
letters transmitted to Mr, Clay by Uie judge, on the subject of 
* Private Corrcspoiidoiico, page 616. 
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the nomination of 1848. The following extract may ho inter- 
esting : “ The nomination made of General Taylor, in Philadel- 
phia, has now no other than an historical interest. It luus long 
ceased to affect me. I fear, indeed, that it has had a pernicions 
influence upon the Whig cause ; but of that wo shall hcroaftor 
be able to judge better. I concur entirely in the views pre- 
sented in your reply to . Had I been nominated, I am 

perfectly confident that I should have obtained every electoral 
vote which he mceived, and besides them, the vote of Ohio cer- 
tainly, .and that of Indiana probably. My majority in Pennsylva- 
nia would have been greater than that which was given to him. 
But the thing is passed, and no one has more cpiietly submitted 
to the event than I have.”* 

To his son James ho writes, May 9, 1851: “My health is 
not good. A troublesome and inconvenient cough has hung by 
me for six months past. It has reduced and enfeebled mo very 
■ much. Dr. Dudley thinks that my lungs are nniidbctcd, and 
tliat it proceeds from some derangement in tlio fnncLions of the 
stomacli. Be that as it may, I must get rid of tho cough, or it 
will dispose of me. My hopes rest upon tho ofiects of wavin 

weather.”! 

The following extract from a letter of Mr. Clay, addrossod to 
Daniel Ullmann Esq., of New York, dated at Ashland, Jluio 14, 
1851, verifies Mdiat we have elsewhere recorded in tho text, and 
in the Appendix, on that point : “ Besides pro-existing questions, 
a new one will probably arise at the next session of Oongross, 
involving the right of any one of the States of the Union, upon 
its own separate will and pleasure, to secodo from the residue, 
and become a distinct and independent power. Tho decision 
of that momentous question can not but exert some inthionco, 
more or less, upon the next Presidential election. For my own 
part,' I utterly deny tho existence of any such right, and I think 
an aUempt to exercise it ought to be resisted to tho last extremity. 
For it is, in part, a question of Union or no Union. 

We find another notice of this subject, from Mr. Olay's hand 
ill a letter to S. A. Allibone, Esq., of Philadelphia, dated Jniio 
30, 1851, which says: »I have no doubt, with you, that many 
of the quiet and well-disposed citizens of South Carolina are 
opposed to the measures of violence which ai-o throatcuod by 
* Private Correspoudeuee, |mge 615 . | pngo 

t Ibid., page 617. 
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others. But the danger is, as history shows too often happens, 
that the bold, the daring, the violent, will get the enntrol, 
and push tlieir measures to a fatal extreme. Should the State 
resolve to secede, it will present a new form of trial to our sys- 
tem. But I entertain iindoubting coiifidenco that it will come 
out of it with triumphant success.”* 

As Mr. Clay had occasion, during the debate on the Compro- 
mise of 1850, frequently to allude to this subject, and to express 
his sentiments upon it very decidedly, and as it wa.s a subject on 
which he felt the profoundest concern — a concern of precisely 
the same character as that which induced him to con.sont to go 
to the Senate again in 1849 — ho could not, of course, feel, that tho 
time had come for him to resign. Wc need go no furthor for a 
reason of his continuing in tho Senate. While Iio hud strength 
to go to Washington, and to speak there, ho would have been 
iinloyal to his country if ho had vacated his sent before this 
remaining cloud had passed over. 

The following is from tho same letter to Mr. Ullmunn, above 
referred to : "You inquire if I will visit Newport this summor, 
with a view of ascertaining whether it might not be convenient 
there, or at some other l^ustcrn place, to prcsoiiL mo with a 
gold incdal which, I understand, my good friends are preparing 
forme. I have hceii absent fron; homo fifteen out of tho last 
nineteen months, and i feel great rcUictaiico to leaving it during 
the present summer. If I wore to go to tho oasLwiml, I should 
have to return early in the autumn, and soon after to go l)ack to 
Washington, unless I resign my .scat in tho Sonalo of tho Unitud 
States. Under these circumstances my present inclination is to 
remain at home and attend to my private affairs, which need my 
care. Should my friends persevere in their purpose of present- 
ing mo the proposed modal, some suitable time and place can bo 
heieafter designated for that purpose. Surely no man was over 
blessed with more ardent and devoted friends than I am, and 
among them, none are more, or, perhaps, so eiithusiastic ns thoso 
in the city of New York. God bless them, I wish it were in 
my power to testify my gratitude to them in full aocordanco 
with tho fervent impulses of my heart” 

“God bless them.” Wc need not say that this was a .spon- 
taneous gush of adcction, and a fervent prayer. It was not in 
Mr. Olay to write so if he did not feel so. lie had passed the 
Private CoiTOspondonco, page 020. 
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Mr. Clay went to Washington at the ojiening of the Thirty- 
second Congress j hut the days of his public life were numbered. 
He was unable to take his sent in the Senate, except for once, 
when he made a few remarks on an iiiiimporlant point, and never 
more lifted up l)is voice in that chamber, wliich, for nearly half 
a century, had from time to time resounded with Iiis eloquence. 
But a great liglit of the American hemisphere still lingered above 
the horizon. As a statesman, ho had done with life; and as a 
Christian, he now prejximd to die. 

“ That constitution,” said one of his physicians, who was called 
from a distance, and most eminent in his profession, to consult in 
Mr. Olay’s last illness ; "that constilulion was made for ninety 
years ; l)ut it has been overtasked. It can iiovor bo l)mcGd up 
again, Init must fall.” Ho alluded more especially to tho cares 
and toils of the lirst session of tho Thirty-hrst Congress, not ignor- 
ing tho great and unavoidable anxiclios of a statesman in Mr, 
Olay’s position — and such a statesman, always conscientious, and, 
never able to divest himself of solicitude for liis country. And 
so BIr. Clay fell a martyr. Hoiihlloss ho did; and persecution 
itself had to do with it. He fonglit great battles of life, and was 
never witliout opponents. He found faitliful friends, and iincoin- 
promisiiig enemies, throughout his entire career. A magnani- 
mous foe lie honored ; because, in such a one, bo oiicoimtorcd 
his own imago. It was a rcUcclion of himself from a glass ; and 
so far as he was conscious of having that feeling— and ho could 
but know ho had it — lie looked upon it with complacency. But, 
alas! magnanimity and fairness, in the strifes of the political 
arena, are rare endowments of tho competitors. » All ’s fair in 
politics !”■ What a maxim ! a maxim that ought over to scorch 
the lips of him who should dure to -utter it I What a hero must 
he be, who could bear up under such porscciUions as B'lr. Olay 
had to bravo in the former ])ort of his career, and look calmly on 
perfidy directed against himself, without complaint ! But treason, 
and euro, and toil broke him down at last. He fell before he 
ought to have fallen. " He was made for ninety years.” 

Mr. Olay’s family, having heard of his illness, becamo anx - . 
ions, and his son Thomas, and wife, immediately oflored their 
services. The following are extracts from Mr. Olay’s letter in 
reply. The letter was addres^d to Mrs. Clay, his dunghtGr- 
in-law, and is dated at Washington, December 20th : " I am 
under very great obligations, my dear Mary, to you and to 
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The™,, { Jhe ld«d orroi- yo,. ha™ made, to oomo, either one 
both of you, to Wasiliugton to attend me dinitig my present 
^Iness. If there were the least occasion for it, I shonir w h 
pleasure accept the offer. Bnt there is not. Every want eve v 

of tin chs resstng congh, or can materially relieve it, I may yet 
be restored to a comfortable condition. That is the present aL 

sidomWy reTtremi, 'I ^‘oPPOtl, or con- 

montlis-Io^ig enough, l^ssihly, to LcirhoL””Lcr n'ro" 
Under these circumstances, I have no desire to brinir 

2 ,“;:^.;“'’ ‘ ' 

had foai-Gf] r-r„ , i ^ I 

thni 1 ’ ii”^ for his country’s welfare as ardent • and 

^lores the great Hungm-Lf ^Hr^nd 
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as stamped on tho face of mu- ^ lapuhlK!, and 

sympathy for the unfortuiniP w I'^qim-ed it. American 
people a[ the first oitt " this 

and they seemed almoqi miHoiU apostle of freedom, 

fast-anchored platform laid hi tT“T ' 

his compatriotf “f Washington and 

Mr. Clay looltsd ont from his sick chamber at Washington on 
i nvate Corieqioiidence, page 023. 
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this new spectaele nnd was filled with concern. His btUtlos for 
Ame?‘icaii freedom, and for the freedom of mankind, had not 
even yet ended ; for he was to meet, face to face, this bimiing 
.zealot, tins flashing meteor of European republicanism, sound at 
heart, doubtless, but urged on to desperation by the misfortunes 
of his fatherland. How should he meet him ? All bis words, on 
such an occasion, would be laid under the eye of tlio American 
people, as prophetic advice coming back, as it wore, from the 
tomb ; certainly uttered by a recognized oracle, standing in the 
door of that groat receptacle of hiimanity, about to oiitor in ; 
with one hand on its jarring folds, and with the other beckoning 
to his countrymen tarrying behind. Ho sympathized witli 
Hungary profoundly ; ho loved the piitriot martyr who was 
about to come into his pre.sonco, for his sacrifices and devotion 
in the cause of freedom ; but he loved his own oouiitry more, 
and had tugged too long in the harness of her soiwice to bo will- 
ing that the precious burden borne along sliould full down ovor 
brolien wheels, or be wrecked in the mire. Ho liad boon too 
long a high officer in the ship of State, to consent that her courso 
should bo altered by hands unaccustomed to her tackle, or by 
counsels alike unacquainted with her commission, and her chart, 
and her sailing ordcra. But ho wished to receive tlie self-sacri- 
ficing patriot with hospitality, witli sympatliy, witli kiiidnoss. 
Ho was bound to tlirow a shield over his country, and not to 
wound the heart of his guest. They met : the oxilocl cliieftain 
of a fallen people, but still choorccl on by the sympathy of a 
nation which had fought like battles with success ; and a loader 
of that nation, who had long labored in building up its greatness, 
and who was now sinking under the weight of his years and of 
his toils. A youthful patriot, still meditating battles, stood be- 
fore a patriarch who had gone through all his bnltlos. 

KossuUi visited the city of Washington as the guest of the 
nation. Ho was received by Mr. Clay in his sick chamber in 
company with a few distinguished individuals. TJio address 
which Mr. Olay made to him on that occasion, is us follows : 

‘'I owe you, sir, an apology for not having acceded before to 
the desire you were kind enough to intimate more than onoe to 
see me ; hut really, my health has been so feoblo that I did not 
dare to hazard the excitement of so intcrosting an interview. 
Besides, sir (lie added, with some ifleasantry), your wonderful 
and fascinating eloquence has mesmerized so largo a portion of 
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oul’ people wherever you have gone, and even some of oiir incni- 
bers of Congress (waving his hand toward the two or throo 
gentlemen who were present), that I feared to come iiiidoi' its 
influence, lest you might shake my faith in some priticiplos in 
regard to the foreign policy of this government, wliicli I have 
long and constantly cherished. 

“And in regard to this matter you will allow me, I hope, to 
speak with that sincerity and candor wliich becomes the interest 
the subject has for you and for myself, and wliich is due to ns 
both, as the votaries of freedom. 

“I trust you will believe me, too, when I toll yon llmt I en- 
tertain the liveliest sympathies in every struggle for liberty iu 
Hungary, and in every country, and in tliis I believe I express 
the universal sentiment of my countrymen. But, sir, for the 
sake of my country, you must allow mo to protest against the 
policy you propose to her. Waiving the grave and momcnlons 
question of the right of one nation to assume the executive jiow- 
er among nations for the enforcement of international law, or of 
the right of the United States to dictate to llnssia the charaeler 
of her relations with the nations around licr, lot ns come at once 
to the practical consideration of the matter. 


“ You tell us yourself, with great trutli and propriety, that 
mere sympathy, or the expression of sympatliv, can not advance 
your purposes. You require ‘material aid.’ ’ And indeed it is 
manifest that the mere declarations of sympathy of Congress, or 
of the President, or of the public, would bo of little avail, unless 
we were prepared to enforce those declarations by a resort to anus, 
and unless other nations could see that preparation and dclcrniinu- 
tion upon our part. 

“ Well, sir, suppose that war sliould bo the issue of the conrso 
you propose to us. Could we then eflect any thing for yon, our- 
selves, or the cause of liberty? To transport men and iinns 
across the ocean in suflicient numbei*s and quantities to bo ef- 
fective against Russia and Austria would bo impossible. It is a 
lact which perhaps may not be generally known, lliat the most 
imperative reason with Great Britain for tho close of lior lost 
war with us, was the immense cost of tho tmnsportatiou and 
maintenance of forces and munitions of war in such a distant 
theater, and yet she had not perhaps more than BOjOOO moii 
upon this continent at any time. Upon laud, Russia is iiiviil- 


MOV oornmorcG iiiuuotl. 
while v e, on our part, would ofler as a prey to her eriiisois n 
iich and extensive commerce. ' ’ 

Tims, sir, after effecting nothing in such a wai’, after aliaii- 
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doning our ancient policy of amity and non-intervention in the 
•atfairs of other nations, and thus justifying tlicm in abandoning 
the terms of forbearance and noii-interfcreiice which they have 
hitherto preserved toward ns ; after the downfall, perhaps, of 
the friends of liberal institutions in Europe, her despots, imi- 
tating, and provoked by onr fatal example, may tnvn upon us in 
the iioiir of onr weakness and exhaustion, and, witli an almost 
equally irresistible force of reason and of arms, they may say to 
ns, ‘You have set us the example. You have quit your own to 
stand on foreign ground] yon have abandoned tlic policy yon 
professed in the day of yonr weakness, to interfere in the afrairs 
of the people upon this continent, in bclinlf of those jn’inciplos, 
the supremacy of which yon say is ucecsfMiry to your prosperity, 
to yonr existence. We, in onr . turn, believing that yonr an- 
archical doctrines are destructive of, and that monnrchienl prin- 
ciples are essential to the pence, security and happiness of our 
subjects, will obliterate the bed which has nourislicd anch nox- 
ious weeds] we will crush you us the propagandist of doctrines 
so destructive of the j^ence and good order of the world.’ 

“The indomitable spirit of onr people might and would bo 
equal to the emergency, and avo might remain njisubdiied evou 
by so tremendous a combination ] hnt the consequences to us 
would bo terrible enough. You must allow m(5, sir, to si^oak 
thus freely, as I feel deeply, though my opinion may be of l)ut 
little import, as the expression of a dying man. Sir, tins recent 
molanchoLy subversion of tlic ropiihlican govcrmnoit of Ifi'EHico, 
and that enlightened nation voluntarily placing its neck under 
the yoke of despotism, teach us to despair of any prcseiii success 
for liberal institutions in Europe. They give us an iiiipressive 
warning not to roly upon others for the vindicutnui of onr prin- 
ciples, but to look to ourselves, uad to clicvish wiili morn care 
than ever the security of .our institutions and the pnssorvalion of 
our policy and principles. 

“Dy the policy to which wc have adhered since llio days of 
Washington, wc have prospered beyond precedent — wo have 
done more for the cause of liberty in the world than urniH could 
effect. Wc have showed to otlicr nations iho way to grouUioys 
and happiness] and, if Ave hut continue united ns one [Hiophq and 
persevere in the policy Avhich oiu* experience has .so chiurly and 
triumpliaiitly vindicated, avc may in another quarter of a coiUury 
furnish an example Avhich the reason of the work! can not resist. 
But if Ave alionlcl involve ourselves in the tangled web of Europ- 
ean politics, in a vuir in which wc could cllect nothing, tmcl if 
in that struggle Hungary should go doAVii, aud we should go 
down Avith her, where, then, would be the lust hope of the 
friends of freedom throughout the Avorld ? Far bolter is it for 
ourselves, for Himgary, and for tlio cause of liberty, that, uiUior- 
ing to our Avise, pacific system, and avoiding Iho distant Avars of 
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Europe, we should keep our lamp burning brightly on this west- 
ern shore as a light to all nations, than to hazard its niter extinc- 
tion amid the ruins of fallen or falling republics in Europe.” 

This was the last public counsel that dropped from Mr. Olay^s 
lips. Prom his pen, about this time, appeared a letter which he 
had addressed to a private individual, expressing his preference 
of Mr. Fillmore as a candidate for the Presidency, though not in 
derogation of the claims and merits of the other Whig candi- 
dates, among Avhom Mr. Webster and General Scott were most 
conspicuous. Kossuth was undoubtedly disappointed in his re- 
ception by Mr. Clay ; for it was not a very strong pledge of 
“ material aid.” It was time that some chastening should bo 
administered to the rather extravagant pretensions of this ex- 
patriated Hungarian, who had so recently set foot on our shores, 
and who put himself forward as the interpreter of our history, 
against our own understanding of it. There Avas a true sym- 
pathy, in the hearts of the American people, Avith his political 
misfortunes, and Avith those of his country. But ho presumed 
too much, aud there was of necessity a reaction in the public 
mind. The enthusiasm of his first reception Avas of an iutox- 
,/ing character, but he left the country Avithoiit being noticed. 



x u r. 


Ml', ( liiy ii hiH'liiH'.— li'iiiii ]ii>i own iiiul iioio ilioius of liifi Ron on tho 

iiiiUJi'i-t.- J||!i liinitli.- of iii'iiulor.i. 

A i'i:\v ln»m aoiiio of Mr. ( 'hiy’H Ijiat ItiLtnia urn perhaps 

jii'iliiKiiil in UiIn piuoo. 

To iii.s nun 'I'hiuimH Jio wruiu, .raniinry ill, (Kfiti: “You ob- 
siu’vi) huw [ um (iIilifjiMl to oiji|iluy ilm )Hin nf n iVimid. I am 
vary iliiiiikiiit fui' lli<i kiiul oHor of youisoir luiil Miiry to come 
liiu’u luul iini'Ko mo. I Klioiiht j»i'oui|»iIy Imvn luioujiiod if it had 
boon iKmoswiry, but it wini not. I'lv'ory waul niid wish that I 
liavd, inn kindly MlEoiHlml (o. I niii Hiinouuilin! by (,;oud frioiuls 
wlio iii’o I'niidy and williu*' (o nnrvo iiin ; iiud yon nnil iVhiiy your- 
Hulvcii iniiilil not hiivn Iwnii iiku’o iis.sidn«Mi.M in yniir tiLtonlions, 
tlmii urn my frinndn, dm (Jalvmts. '»* Tim suUitioii of 
(lin |iroblnni of my rooovmy (ln|«!nd‘i ii|ioii dm ili?;iriiHsin|? cougli 
svliirli I liavu. I (liink it is a litilo diiiiini.sliod.” 

'I.’u .Sumiinl Atlibnim, J-Jhii., lin writoH by aa 

(iiimmimiHiN, .rimmiiy tlili, to ilinuk liini for hi.H kind oner to 
ooitiM on and nasi»t in imraiiip; him, bm bo lUiumt'd Mr. Alliboue 
timl lin had ovmy mmdoil atloiition. IlondiiMi " Prosont my 
wnnn ru}ruidM to yoiiv nislor, uml (oil Imr llml, m llm piolmbility 
in, ilmt imillmr of ii.s in lon^ for lids world, I hopn dmt whoa wo 
^^o lininm, wu sliiill nmol in ono for Imiior.'’* 

I' nhi'iiMiy l/idi, Mr. (iliiy, in u liUtiir In his <!nitjditor-iu-law, 
Mrn. Jumns H. (liny, nays; “Ah llm world ronrdot; from mo, I 

In llin I’riviiir < InnvKiMniilfiM-n i.!’ Mr. niiiy will I"' r-'iiii'l H ln|,(,or rroui 
Ali-M Alliliiiii.! (dii-iiiii), r.iV, i.i Mr. (:|„y, „|„| (liny 

|'ii;y rmil. Mr. vrry liijjlily i(|i|iiv«<iiiiril dm r|„i fijiu rliiinictoi' of Miss 
.AIIiliniH', will! Imtl limi li.r nmiiy yt-m.i u lu-a-n-M.-n iioMiU, l.ui, wlio.si) mind 
AVIII liii'iil, mill liiTn-tiviT.'iiHoji iiih'ir.idn;', ll.-r (. ii.-r i.. Mr. (Hay will imli- 
niii- liiT ( liiinii'lcr. Sim Imu min'ii iliol, mul Imi.M.ij.liy 1 m, - i Imoii pnblisheil, 

wliirli ill I'lill tif iii(Mii-;il. to 111 who luliniro oiniiK-iii j.iHy. Mr. Clay, who 

liuil li .ii'iu'il Hi Ih'i' roHVoiMiilioii, wim hociihIoiuihI (oii|icitk ol' liar ^v'ilh great - 
I’l' im a I'oiiiai'kitlilii Cliriaiinu Imly, 

15 
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feel my affections more than ever concentrated on my cliildron 
and theirs. My liealth has improved a little, but the coii^li still 
hangs on, and niiless I can get rid of it, or greatly diminish it, I 
can not expect a radical cure.” 

To his son, James B. Clay, lie writes, Pebnmiy 24th : “ Tluiro 
is nothing now that interests me so much as to rccoivo full 
accounts from the members of my family frequently. * *' * 

My health continues very delicate. Bly cough hangs on. If I 
can not get rid of it, I think it must prove fatal. I should be 
glad to get home once more.” 


March 14th, he writes to his son James again: “Although I 
take an opiate every night, and lie in bed fourteen hours, I can 
get no sound, refreshing sleep. A man whose llesli, .stronglh, 
appetite, and sleep Jiavc been greatly reduced, must be in a bad 
way ; and that is my condition. I have taken inimciiso quan- 
tities of drugs, but with little, if any eifect on my cori^;;li, tlio 
disease that threatens me. I may linger on somo montiis, but if 
tliero be no speedy improvement, J must finally sink uhtlor it. 
Give my love to dear Susan, and to all your children.” 

Again, March 22d, to his sou James; “My health coiitiiiuos 
without any material change. I am very weak, write with 
no comfort, sleep badly, and have very little appetite for food.” 

To bis daughter-in-law, Mrs. Thomas H. Olay, ho wroLo on 
the Tth of April: “I have but little sleep, appetite, or strength. 
If I am spared, and have strength to mako the journoy, I tliink 
of goHig home in May, or early iu June, and in that enso X wish 
to send for Thomas to accompany me.” 

having heard of the death of Mr. Jacobs, of Lmiisnllo, tlio 
tatlier of Ins son James’s wife, he mote to James on the 10th 
of April: “I offer to you and to Susan assurauoo.s of niy oor- 
dial condolence. Tell her that I hope she will hoar the event 

with the fortitude of a Christian, * * * If my lieiilUi thus 

continues to fail me, I think I can not last n groat wliilo. I feul 
perfectly composed and resigned to my fate, whatovor it may ho.” 

1 he above brief extracts from a eorrespoiKlenco with mom- 
beis of his family, for this period of throe months, will bo in- 
erestmg as a sketch of his own feelings during this limo, and 

Ins anticipations of the future. The letters from which they 
are tak.i WIU be found in the Private Correspondoneo, iiom dil 

was all Ins correspondence m his gradually declining state of 
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IiQalth. That coiTGspondencQ -was considerable, as long as lie 
was able to dictate a letter, in answer to tlio many commimi- 
cations that pom-cd in upon him, as well from discreet as from 
indiscreet correspondents; for all can not appreciate the im- 
portance of not invading the privacy of a sick chamber. Mr. 
Clay was one of those persons who would always answer a 
friendly letter if he could ; and ho was ill at case when circum- 
stances prevented. 

For two weeks from the 10th of April, the date of the last 
extract above given, Mr. Clay conlimicd to sink, and a tele- 
graphic messagG was dispatched for his son TiRfiiin.s, on the 
27th, who arrived at his fulher’a bedside on the 0lh of May, 
and remained with him till his death. During tliis period, M'. 
Thomas H. Clay made daily reports to Ashland of iiis father’s 
health, of which the following aro extracts. 

On the 8th of May, ho writes : “ For forty-eight hours after 
my arrival iny father apix5nrod bolter tlian ho Imd been for a 
week previous. He is very feeble, and there is no longer any 
hope of hia reaching Kentucky alive. * * * Ho has now 
to bo carried^ from his bed to his couch. Ho can not talk 
five minutes in the coiirso of tlic day without great oxhiuistion. 
* The Saemment was ndminislorcd to him yesleldav bv 

Mr. Butler, Ohuplain of the Sonuto.” 

May 13 : » Tlio only thing tlio doctors can do is to alleviate, 
as much ns they can, the jmiii uvising from his congli and his 
excessive debility.” 

May 18: “ My fatlior has passed iho last twonty-fonr hours 
much more comfortably tlian ho had been for a week before. 

» ^ # It is the cough, and that alone, that havS iirostrated 

him.” 

May 20 ; “ My father coughed but little last night. Yesterday 
he was a good deal Imrassod [by friendly calls, us wo supposoj. 

* He insists on my writing to some of the family every 
day.” ^ 

May 26 : » My father passed n tolcmblo night.” 

June 1: “My father listens attentively to every letter from 
home — had some appetite for dinner yesterday," 

.Tune 4 : “ My father coughed a great detd yesterday, with 
little iiilcrmission. * Ho has sullcmd a good deal since 

this time last night,” [This letter was written after midnight.] 

Juno 7: “My father was ycsteiday much depressed." [It 
was a moral cause, as the letter shows.] 
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June 9: “My father has become feeble within a few days, 
and I do not think it possible for him to hold out long.” 

June 16 : “My father has been to-day decidedly worse than 
he has been since ray arrival. * * He told mo this inorii- 
ing that he did not think he should last more than ten days.” 
[He lived thirteen.] 

June 20: “My father did not pass a good niglit. * * * Ho 
was too feeble this morning to carry a glass of Wcater to his 
lips.” 

June 26 : “I now look for a termination in my father’s case 
before mang hours. Judge Underwood coincides with mo in 
opinion.” 

June 29 : “I never before imagined that any one could live 
in the extreme state of debility under which my father is now 
suffering.” 

This day, the 20lh of Jane, 1852, at sovontcon miiuUos past 
eleven o’clock, a. m., Mr. Clay breathed his last. 

The Senate met at twelve o’clock. Before the reading of the 
journal, Mr. Hunter rose, and said : Mr. President, a rumor 
has been circulated tliat Henry Clay is dead. His colleague 
[Sir. Underwood] is absent, rendering llio last sad oflleos. I thoro- 
forc move that the Senate adjourn.” 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, after the journal had been road, Mr. Venable, 
of North Carolina, said 

“Mr. Speaker— In consequence of the report, which may bo 
true, tliat Henry Clay, the illustrious senator of Kenliicky, 
breathed bis last at his lodgings a fcAv moments since, I move 
that the House adjourn.” 

And the House of Representatives accordingly adjouraod. 


It is no ordinary event which we have just recorded. A groat 
nuin has fallen a man who filled a largo space in tho liistoiy 
of his times, and in the affections of tlio American people— of 
mankind; for the world saw and admired him. Ho camo to 
Maslimgton last for what he regarded ns the need of his coun- 
try as the cloud of anxiety was not yet entirely dispersed. Ho 
wished to see it vanish forever from the horizon, and lie camo to 
breathe on it again, if, happily, he might see it disappear. Ho 

i\T, magnificent Capitol, so long tho 
theatei oi Ins patriotic connsels and peerless eloquence. Ho took 
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liis HiiMt llinro, nu if Iii.s uouiilry, <is il* (uni luitl iummI of his sevvice. 
flis ruiiiilry I’ortuiuiy tuid ; ]>ul (omI IiikI docroeul otherwise — 
wr luipii not in (duislisoiuojil lor ilin .sIiih of iho nation. Mr. 
May iKUau' want up to tho (.'iipitol .'ii'Miri (ill iho .solemn pageant- 
ry ol his liiiionil ohs(!e(nit‘.s iMirrinl him (liore. Dealli had inavked 
liini as a vialim. It was a ran* mark-'-:i proiid nelhcvomont of 
llie (iraal lli'sLroyor’.s sway. We have wiliiesseil the sure aim 
— llie leri'iliio liavMH*. of the raliil slifilt. IVolessioiiul skill, the 
love o( kiiainal, of iViemls iniiitmeralile, jif a eoiiiilry not nii- 
in'iih'hil, ol iiiaiikiial — hu' hi! wa.s (ho ^^'orhl'.■l heiiofactor, and 
IcMowii ns siH'h---('.onlil avail iioihing. Dejiih lm<l laid his hand 
upon hini. 

*l*lie iiiisl day alter (he death of Mr. ( 'lay, a ['real crowd, sym- 
|ialiii/iii|.i: in this tdlhelive hereavoineiil of the Atnerieaii people, 
wcii(le<l their way to the Hennte ehainhis', in ex[inelatiou of hear- 
ing what ndglil (all Irom the lips of (he eollnigiiesor the depart- 
ed s1al('suiaii, ill response lo (Ids moiii'iil'nl event of Providence. 
The .seasitm was opeianl, as ii.siinl, wi(h prayei' hy the Rov. 

( lliapla in, whoso lonehing aliiision.s (o (he oi’easiou on wliich 
they wen? JiSMemhled awakened c:oire>;|ioiHliiii' eiiiodons in the 
lasit'ls ol I ho erowded aiiilienee. l•'orei!nl eiiihnssndors, heads 
ol llio Mveeiilivo ( )ep;u'(nien(s, .hidge.s «»f (he Siiprenio Court, 
ineiiilioi'ii ol (lie I louse ol llejM’e.siait.'niveji, and nnnieroiis distin- 
giii.slied individuals, alnuigis's inul oiheis, wen- priiscmt. After 
the I'emliiig of liii? jouriad, Mr. ( hnlerwood (Josepli R.), the col- 
league (if Mr. (5Iay, rose and said: 

“ Mr. IVesideiil, I rise In annoniiee (he dearii of my eollongue, 
Mr. May. Ife died at Iii.s lodgings, in (he Natioiad Hotol of 
lld.s ei(y, (It Heventeen niiniires pa-si eleven o’elock yesterday 
ninnuiig, in the sevonty-sixth year 4»f his age. lie o.\:pirod with 
lieifeet eoinposiiivi, and wilhoni a groan er a sdnggla. 

“ ily liis ilisilli, ocir eoinuiy ha.s lest one of i(s most eminent 
eili/eiiM and slaloMnen ; aitd, I (hinir, il.s greiKesI genius. I shall 
not detain the Senate hy narnuing the (ransae(ions of his long 
and iisefid lil'e. His (li.sdngiiisiied si-rviees as it statosrnan are 
iiiM'puratity (joiitieeled with (ho lii.siorv of hi;; eouiitry. As 
repivseiilative ami Speaker in (he other I louse of Congress, as 
senator in this hmly, tin Seeretary of.Snilf!, and as envoy abroad, 
lie has, ill all these jfosilioiiM, exliihitisl u wisdom and patriotism 
whieh have iiiadi! a deep iind lasting impression upon the gmto- 
iiil liearl.s i»( his eoiinirynion. .Ili.Hl.hnitglMsaioi his actions have 
aheaily heen pnhlislied lo the world in written hiographyj in 
(Joiigre.-sionai dclmum and rnports; in the juiiumiy of the two 
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rinu.scis; iiml in tho pagjis of Anionoan hisloiy. 'Plnty Ii/iv(« 
ooummiiiomUal by iiinnnmonls on (ho wiiysiilo. 

Tlioy havo liixm onj^ravfni on inodal.s of ,yo|(|. 'rimir nioniory 
will .siuTiv(5 Ihn inoninninils of niai-bio and iIk! modal , s oI' f'old'; 
ior tlidso aro (dlajasd and iloi^ay by lln^ lVi<Mion of aijo.s, Ihii 
till) and aotions of niy lain colloa/oio have iiofomo idoit- 

tiiiad ^yi(h tho innnorlalily of iho jinnian mind, and will ])a,';,'i 
(b)\vn Iroin ^enioralion Jo }jon(*ralion as a {loilioii of oiir nalional 
iiiliiiritaiaai iiu:a|Kd)l<! of annibilalion, so loiii' as {.'oiiiiis ha.s an 
adiniror, i>r lihorly a IVIonil. 

“ Ml'. iVosidoiil, till! idiaracrior of llonry ('lay u-as formod and 
doviilo|>o(( by tho inllnmioo <d’ oiir (Voo hislidilions, lli.-i |ihy.s- 
iciil, monlal, and moral faoniJios Wimi llii^ /(il'i of (iod 'I’lial 
limy w'iiro j^ioally siiporior to (lio (a('ijl(ios alloiiod lo iiiosi mon, 
(Jiui not bo (jiioslionotl. 'I’lioy worn not oiiltivailod, im|irt*\’o<|, and 
diroohxl by a liboral or colhx^jab! jsInoaJion, His rosjiootablo 

panmis worn not woabby, ami bad not lb of maimaiii- 

nij^ liunr oldfdron at oollct/^o. Moroovor. Ins liiilior diod wlion bo 
wa,s a boy. At an oarly period iVIr. (lay was ibrowii uin.n bis 
owir ro.soiircsi.s wiiboni paii-imony. llo {jrow np in a olork'M 
olli<‘.o III Riobinoml, Viri'iiiia. f lo ibom sinriiod law. Iloonih 
pallid Irorn In.s nalivn Slain and soHlod in I .oxin},-loii. Kon- 
tiiiilv'y, wltnrn bo conimniiood ilin prariioo oj’ his r.i'olbssion 
biilom ho was<if fnll a^o. ‘ 

“ I ho road to woallli, lo honor, and fame, was opoii boforo 
nm. lindoronroonsliinuon and laws ho miplil iVoolyonioloy 
Ins p'oal laoiiltios nnob.Mrnoiod by lo-^-al imjiodiiiioniM,’ and nm- 
nidod by o.\olns|vo privilojp.s. Very soon, Mr. (lay made u 
(loop and lavorubln nupro.siaon upon (ho people ainom; whom ho 

SI nil <lla|iliiy,.,l. N, ly |,iln in llmir nnlliviilinn, 

Ills ilKsliilll y, .lull, ,„„| |i,|„|iij., i„ 

“'“"7 Mn «n,s ,■l,■,■l,.,l „i,i,nh,., ,h,i 

b'^-pslalnro of Kooltioky, in wli.oh body lie ..ervod -.ov.-rd 
sosMons pnor lo ISIIO. h, .hal year J.,. was olovaiod m’ a :.e;n 
in iho Soaalo of ifa’ IbnIod Siaios, 

" Al. Iho liar, ami in (ho (imioia! As'iondily of Koniiiokv Mr 
Uay hrsL maiidoslod llmso hij.h nn.-fhlies as a p„bl,e, speaker 

iTii '7" '''I'l''' 

Sis |.liyM,rnl n,„| ,.|„„„„„|y 

Iimlihi.il liiiii l„ hi'iniiim a anil iiu|.ni:..,iv,' ||,., 

Ini ynialass, ,a,.l lall ..r 

iiilnil III II I, la.iauau willi |.,vai:i sii,i,lii,i,|,.. |i,,, 

" ■" 'r -hi,;,:, a t 

Iiu,i„ iiaisa,. Ills aya haamiiij, will, iaiall,|;ai,aa anil ll.a.|,ii,« 
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with coruscations of genius. His gestures and attitndei^ graceful 
and natural. These personal advantages won the prepossessions 
of an audience, even before his intellectual powers began to 
move his hearers; and when his strong common sense, his pro- 
found reasoning, his clear conceptions of his subject in all its 
bearings, and his striking and beautiful illustrations, united with 
such personal qualities, were brought to the discussion of any 
question, his audience was enmptured, convinced, and led by 
the orator as if enchanted by the lyre of Orpheus. 

‘‘No man was ever blessed by bis Creator with faculties of a 
higher order of excellence than those given to Mr. Clay. In the 
quickness of his perceptions, and the rapidity with which his 
conclusions were formed, he had few equals, and no superior. 
He was eminently endowed with a nice discriminating taste for 
order, symmetry, and beauty. He detected in a moment every 
thing out of place or deficient in his room, upon Iiis farm, in his 
own or the dress of others. He was a skillful judge of the form 
and qualities of his domestic animals, which he, delighted to 
raise on his farm. I could give you instances of the qiiicltncss 
and minuteness of his-keeii faculty of observation which never 
overlooked any thing. A want of neatness and order was 
oliensivG to him. Ho was particular and neat in his hand- 
wiiting, and his apparel. A slovenly blot or negligence of any 
sort met liis condemnation ; while he was so organized that he 
attended to, and arranged little things to )>leusD and gratify Ins 
natural love for neatness, order, and beauty, his great intellect- 
ual faculties grasped all the .subjects of jtirisprudenco and politics 
with a facility amounting almost to intuition. As a lawyer, he ’ 
stood at the head of his profession. As a stntcsmait, his stand 
at the head of the Republican Whig jm-ty for nearly half a cen- 
tury, establishes his title to pre-eminence among his illustrious 
associates. 

“Mr. Clay was deeply versed in all the springs of liiiman 
action. He had read and studied biography and history. 
Shortly after I left college, I had occasion to call on him in 
Frankfort, where he was attending court, and I well remember 
to have found him with Plutarch’s Lives in liis hands. No one 
better than he knew IiOav to avail himself of human motives, 
and all the circumstances which surrounded a subject, or could 
present them with more force and skill to accomplish the object 
of an argument. 

“ Mr. Clay, throughout his public career, Avas inliuGiiced by 
the loftiest patriotism. Confident in the truth of his convictions 
and the purity of his purposes, ho Avas ardent, sometimes im- 
petuous, in the pursuit of objects which he believed essential to 
the general Avelfare. Those Avho stood in his jvay wero thrown 
aside Avithout fear or ceremony. He never anbeted a courtier’s 
deference to men or opinions Avhich ho thought hostile to iho 
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liGst intm'osls of liis connlry ; and iHnaa* Inuimj' liarn wmindod 
tlio vanity of tlioso who lhoii«r|it iIhmmsoIvos of 
It is cortaiii, wiiatovor (ho ojuiso, (hat at oiio porioi! nf liin lilh 
Mr. Olay niight Inrnj liooii rofc'rn'd lo iih u proul’ dial Ihcoi j;i 
moro tnith tlmii fiotlon in ihoso ]>rofoniid linos of ihi^ : 

" 'Ho M’lio iiKct'iiilH llio iiio)iiiliihi'li>|i iiliiill ami 

ri'i tiKMt wni|i( ill cloiiil i iiiMj 'iiKin' ; 

IIo m'Iki iiui'|);ih;<i\>i or iiinitliiiiil, 

MiihI look iloivii on Mm liiilu ortlirn'ti Ix'lnvi - ; 
liir nliovii Mm miii oi' trlmy 
.Am) liir i)i>m<iiMi Mu' I'.'irMi iiml lll■l•lll| 

lioiiml him iii'i> icy icck.i, iiimI 1(111(11^' Mow 
Oontcmiinjf imiiiic ihi on liin niiKcit licml, 

Am) Uiiiii imviii'il Mm loil.-i vrliicli (n (hone liiniuMiln Ici].’ 


(hit 


'‘Onlnmny and dolraolion oinpliod llan'r vials npoii hiin. 
how gloriou.s tlj(5 chang(» ! Ifooullivod inahVo and onvy. iio 
lived long enough (o prov.W.. (ho world ihal his amhiiion u-aa 
no moro than a holy aspiraiinn lo nialoi his oonniiy (lio !;n'!iir!il, 
inost poworful, and hos(-govrrnrd on (ho oarlh. !(’ In* do-.jiod 
Us higiiosl oflioo, it was l»‘oan.';i‘ iho groairr powor iind in/liion«‘o 
rosuKmg from siadt olovalion would onahio him in du nn»o ihan 

110 otliorwi.so could for (ho pnntn^ss and advaiioonionl lica nj' 
his own counhym.m, (imn of hi.s wliolo nioo. Ilia svmpaihios 
onilmiod all. 'I’lui AlVaani slavo, (ho Civolo of Spaji’ish Anii'r- 

UJd, tho childron of ronovalod, olassio (Jivoim* all lamilii's of 

mon, without rosport (o rolor or oliiiio, found in his ospaniioil 
hnsom and coinprohonsiv«» intollooi a framd of ihoir ol'-vaiinn 

. and anioliomtioii. Snoli amhiiion as that is tJod’.s iniiilaiiiaiion 

111 ho linmiiii ]i(!art lor raising iho dowiMroddon nalimis nf iho 

earth, and (lUuig thoin for rogmioraiod oxislonoo in pidiiirs in 
morals, and religion. ’ 

“ Mold lUKl (kUCTmii...l m Mi-. Cl.ij- win in nil M, ,i, h,, 
\m, iii!«ii;lli(,l,w,ii,,i,,nli,iiin,^ ||„ ,|j,| I,- 

10 lliiii;!.^ iiii|iniii(i.-iil,|i,. 1C |„. ,.„iil,| 11. ,1 |„.„ 

10 (lOMIllllllld llllll»i;ll Wllll llli, liinlli-Ml II,. I,,,.’ 

Iiuin llio Kill, It ,i,„ii|„-,„„i,-.o,- i„„| 

diHM-oi„.l:. m iliV 

monl iind Un- 1;;!'"’”'"'''' '■■''v.i,. 

“ Mr. (day was no !(*«« voinarlnthli! fiir his admu'dilo •.i.imjiI 
quaU Ue.s than (or his inlolloitiiml ahiliiirs. As a t nmV.uii.m ho 

im U) 

n.mn ( ,1 • ■ ■ f“’»l"hihln inaiiMoK at Ashland wa-i alw.iVM 
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to him all the endearing relations of wife, and whose fnehle 
condition prevented her from joining him in this citv, and 
soothing the anguish of lifers last scene by thoso cndcai'in'g at- 
tentions which no one can give so well as a woman nnrl a 
wife. May God infuse into her heart and mind the Ohiistiaii 
spirit of submission under her borcavmciit! It can not hn long 
before she may expect a re-inhon in Heaven. A nation eondoles 
with her and her children on account of their irreparahlc loss. 

“ Mr. Clay, from the nature of his disease, dcolinod very 
gratuiaily. flo bore his protracted snOcrings with giont 
equanimity and patience. On one occasion he said to me llint 
when death was inevitable and must soon come, and wlien the 
siiflcrer was ready to die, he did not perceive tlio wisdom of 
praying to he < delivemd from sudden death.’ He tlunu’-ht 
under such circumstances the sooner snftering was relieved Ijy 
death the better. He desired the termination of his own snllbr- 
ings, while ho acknowledged the duty of patiently waititi»- and 
abiding the plensure of God. Mr. Olay frequently siwko to mo 
of his hope of eternal life, founded u|)on the merits of .Tesiis 
Ohrist as a Saviour; who, as ho remarked, came into the world 
to bring life and immortality to light.’ Ho was a mumher of 
the Episco])a uin Church. In one of onr convoi-salions lie told 
me that, as his Iiour of dissolntion approached, ho found (hat 
Ills a/tecuons wore conccntmling more and more upon his <lo- 
mestic circ e—his wifo and children. In my daily vi.sils ho 

of the Senate. This I did, and he munife.stod mucli interest iii 
passing occurrmic^. His incjnirios were less frciineiU a.s his 
Olid approached. For the week preceding his death, ho seemed 
0 be altogether abstracted from the concorns of the world. 

Sri'LriT could not converse wiihout 

reqiio.sled thoso around him to 

faculties m great perfection. His memory remained porfeot. 
He fieqiiontly mentioned events and couvorsatioiis of recent oc- 
currence, sliowiiig tliat he had a i^crfccl recollection of wliat 
was said and done _ He said to mo that ho wa.s gmlofnl to a!;d 
foi contiiming to him the Messing of reason, whicli oimbind 
him to comeniplute and reflect on his situation. He maiiilb.sUxI 
dming his confinement, the same characteristics wiu(:]i ninrla'd 
his conduct througli the vigor of his life. He was 
averse to give his friends ‘ trouhle,^ as lie culled it. Borne time 
befoie he knew it, we commenced wailing tlirongh the ni'diL in 
an adjoining room. He said to me afteiVsiiig^i paiuhfi day 
peihaps some one had better remain all night in tfu- parloi^’ 

“ Mr, President, tlio majestic form of Mr. Clajr will no inoro 
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grace these Halls, No more shall we hoar that voice which has 
so often thrilled and charmed the assembled representatives of 
the American people. No more shall we sec that waving hand 
and eye of light, as. when he was engaged in unfolding his 
policy ill regard to the varied interests of onr growing and 
mighty republican empire. His voice is silent on earth forever. 
The darkness of death has obscured tlie luster of his eye. But 
the memory of his services — not only to his beloved Kentucky 
not only to the United States, hut to the cause of human freedom 
and progress throughout tlie world — will live through future 
ages, as a bright example, stimulating and encouraging his own 
countrymen and the people of all nations in their patriotic devo- 
tion to country and humanity. 

“ AVitli Christians, thei*e is yet a nobler and a liigher thought 
m regard to Mr. Clay. Tliey will think of him in connection 
with eternity. They will contemplate his immortal spirit occu- 
pying Its true relative magnitude among the moral stars of glory 
m the presence of God. They will think of liim as having ful- 
filled the duties allotted to him on earth, having been regenerated 
by Divine grace, and having passed tlirongh the valley of the 
shadow of deatli, and reached an everlasting and happy homo in 
that ' liouso not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 
ni " ® morning last, I was watclring alone at Mr. 

Olay s bedside. For the Inst hour ho had been unusually quiet, 
and I thought lie was sleeping. In that, however, ho told mo I 
Olf liis eyes and looking at mo, he said, 
Mr. LJndorwood, tlierc may be some question where my remains 
slia I ho buried. Some persons may designate Frankfort. I 
wish to repose in the cemetery at Lexington, where many of my 
Inoiids and connections are buried.’ My reply was, ‘1 will on- 
denvor to have your wish executed.’ 

“I now ask the Senate to have liis corpse transmitled to Lex- 
ingtnn, Kentncky, for sepuUnre. Lot him sleep with the dead 
ot that city, m and near which his homo has been for moro Hum 
hah a century. I or the people of Lexington, the living and the 
dead, ho manifeslcd, by tJio statement made to mo, a pure and 
holy sympiuiiy, and a desire to cleave unto thorn, as strong as 
that whicli bound lluth to Naomi. It was his anxious wish to 
return to them before lie died, and to realize wluU the daughter 
of Moab so strongly felt and beautifully expressed : ‘Thy pLulo 

wfl I .l,-™'' -I x'i' 

Will i clio, and there will I be buried.’ 

‘‘It is lit that the tomb of Henry Clay should bo in the city 

ol Lexington. In our Revolution, liberty’s first libation of blood 

was poured out m a town of that name in Massachusetts. On 

anniwf i ' of Kentucky consecrated the name, and 
ap lul It to the place where Mr. Clay desired to bo buried, 
a he assocmlions connected with the name harmonize with his 
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character ; and the monument erected to his memory at the 
spot selected by 'him will be visited by the votaries of 
genius and liberty with that reveronce which is inspired at 
the tomb of Wasliington. Upon that moimmeiit lot his epitaph 
be engraved. 

“Mr. President, I have availed myself of Daclou Johiisoii^s 
paraphrase of the epitapli on Thoiiuis Hammer, witli a few 
alterations and additions, to express in 1)oitowc(1 verso my admi- 
ration for the life and chai-acter of Mr. Clay, and with this 
heart-tribute to the memory of my iihistrious colleague, I con- 
clude ray remarks : 


“ ‘ Boi-n ivlion Fi-coiloiu lior slripi?s imtl fllai'.s tmCurlod, 
When Ilevolntion stiook Ui« HtartUiil \s'orlU; 

Iloroca and sage-s tauglit his brilliant iniiul 
To Iciiow and lovo tho rights of all maiikincl 
In lifo's first bloom ins publics toils began, 

At onco eaminencod the .souator and man, 

In biiaineas doxl’rons, weighty in (Icslmtc, 

Koar fitly yctm ho laboi-Cid for tho Shito. 

In cvoiy spooch poi’snasivc wisdom liowod, 

In ovory ft<jt refulgent virtuo glowed ; 

Siispondcd liccUon ceased from mgo and strife, 

To lumr Ins oloipienco amt ])rni.se his life. 

Ilesistloss morils fixed tho inoinbera' clioioo, 

Who littiled him S]>eaki5r witli nnited voiee. 

His lajcnts ripening with advaiming yoar-s; 

His wisdom gix)wing with his public ennw ; 

A clioscn envoy, War’s dark horrors csvisn, 

And tulo.sofcmiiago turn loafreams ol‘ peace. 
Conflicting j>rinoiplos, internal slrifc, 

Tiu'iir ftjiil slavery, disimion rife, 

All lire comprommtl by Ins master-haud, 

And boama of joy illnininate the. land, 
rntriot, Christian, Husband, ViillKsr, I'Vimul, 

Thy work of Itfo nohioved a glnrioii.H end 1' 

“ I offer the following rosoltuioiis : 


llmt a committco of six bo ti|)i)oint«(l by tho ri'csidcnt of tho 
Senate, to take order for siiporintcndingtho fnmiral of Jicnry Olay, lulu ii nu:m- 

n? f ti ‘a i wilt take pinco lo-inoriow nt 12 n’olook, meridian, ami 

that tho Senate will nUoiid tho same. 

“ AmZred, ^lat tho inembora of tho Senate, from a Hinocro ilesire ol'.sliowing 
oln'7 « 'n 1 memory of Iho ilccoMsod, will go into momiiing fur 

one month by the usual inodo of wearing ornpo on tito loll arm. 

r rr of respect entertained by the for llio 

mfiinoiy ot Homy Clay, mid his long ami distinguished Rorvic!e.s to his iM>iiiil.rv, 
that his renuims, 111 pursuance of the known wishes of his family, he ivnioved to 
S sepnltmo solecfed by bimself at Lexington, in JCeutncky, in idiuigo 

d'o Soimte, and altemled by a eoinmUei- ef wx 
newi? ? woiidec by Urn President of Ibo amiatu, wJm hIiuII liavo faU 
powei to cany this resolution into oITect.." 


llEJfAllTCS OF illl. OASS.* 

“Mr. President: Again has an improssivo warning comn to 
teach us that m the midst of lifo we arc in death. TJio ordi- 

* Glenoi al Lewis Otua, of Michigan. 
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nary labors of this Hall are suspended, and its contentions linshcd, 
before the pouter of Him who says to the storm of iinman pas- 
sions, as He said of old to the waves of Galilee, ‘ Peace, re 
STILL.* The lessons of His Providence, sevem as they may lye, 
ofteji become mercifnl dispensations, like that whicli is now 
spreading sorrow through the land, and which is reminding us 
that we have higher duties to fulfill, and graver responsibilities 
to encounter, than those that meet us here, when wo lay our 
hands upon His holy Word, and invoke His holy name, promis- 
ing to he faitliful to that Constitution which He gave ns in Ilis 
mercy, and will withdraw only in the hour of our blindness and 
disobedience, and of His own wrath. 

“Another great man 1ms fallen in our land, ripe, indeed, in 
years and in honors, but never deai*er to the American people 
than when called from the theater of his services and renown, to 
that final bar where tlic lofty and the lowly must all meet at last. 

“I do not rise upon this mournful occasion to indiilgo in the 
langtingQ of ])anogyric. My regard for the memory of tho dead, 
and far the obligations of the living, would equally rebiilco such 
a course. Tho severity of truth is at once our proi)er duty and 
our best consolation. Born during the revolutionary struggle, 
our deceased associate was one of tho few remaining public men 
who connect tho present generation with the actors in tlio trying 
scenes of that eventful period, and whose deeds ami names will 
soon bo known only in tho liistory of their country. Ho was 
another illustration, and a noble one, too, of the glorious o(pmlity 
of our instiintious, which freely offer all their rewards to nil who 
justly seek tliem, for he was tho architect of his own fortune, 
having made his way in life by sclf-exeriioii ; and he was an 
early adventurer in the great forest of the West, then a world of 
primitive vegetation, but now the abode of iiilolligoneo and relig- 
ion, of prosperity and civilization. 

“But he possessed that piitelloctnal superiority whiuli ovei^ 
comes suiTOLinding obstacles, and whieli local seclusion can not 
long withholil liom general knowledge and up|»ro(;iaiion, It is 
almost halt a century since he passed through Ghillioollio, thou 
the seat of government of Ohio, where I was a member of the 
Legislature, on his way to take his place iu this very body 
which is now listening to tliis reminiscciico, and to a feeble trii)- 
lUe of regard from one who then saw him for the first time, but 
who can never forget the impression ho piwUiGcd by tho eliarms 
of his conversation, the frankness of his manner, and the high 
qualities with which he was endowed, Since thou ho has be- 
longed to his country, and has taken a jHirt, and u prominent 
part, both in peace and war, in all the great queslious iiiroctiug 
her interests and lier honor; and though it has been my forUino 
often to cliiier from him, yet 1 believe he was as pure a patriot 
as ever participated in tho councils of a nation, anxious for tho 
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public good, and .sseking to pi-oraote it during all tho vicnssilndcs 
of a long and evontfu] life. That he exorcised ii jioworfiil influ- 
ence ^vithin the sphere of his acUoij,tl)rongli tho whole eomUiy, 
indeed we all feel and know,' and we know, too, llio eminent 
endowments which gave him this high di.stiiiclion. Frank and 
fearless in the expression of his opinions, and in the jiorrorinaneu 
of his (hitics — with rare powers of eloquence, xvhieh never failed 
to rivet the attention of his auditory, and which always (;om- 

manded admiration, even when they did not carry ooiivi(;tioi] 

prompt in decision and firm in action, and with a vigorous intel- 
lect, trained iu the contests of a stirring life, and stroiigilieiied 
by enlarged experience and observation, joined wilhiil to an ar- 
dent love of country, and to groat purity of purpose ; Liuw! were 
the elements of his power and success. And wo dwell iqion 
them with mournful gratification, now when wo sliull soon fol- 
low him to the cold and .silent toinh, wlioro wo .simll ooniinit 
eai'th to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, but witli tlie hl(^s.sod 
conviction of the truth of that Divine revolution, whicli loaclics 
us that there is life and hope beyond ibo narrow house, whoi’o avo 
shall leave Iiim alone to tho mercy of his God and of ours. 

“ Ho has passed beyond the reucli of huinaii pmiso or eeiisuro : 
but the judgment of his co temporaries lia.s procoded nnd pro- 
nounced tho judgment of Iiistory, and his name and fanu} will 
shod luster upon liis country, and will ho proudly chorislie.l in 
the hearts of his countrymen for long ages to come. Yon, llioy 
Will ho cherisiiod and freshly rcineinbored when tho.se niiirhlo 
columns that surrouad ns, so often tho witnesses of his triniiipliH. 
hut in a few In-ief hours, when hi.s morliil frame, do.sjioiled of the 
immortal spirit, sliall ro.st under tliis dome for llio last liait), to 
become tliG Avitnessos of Iris defeat in ilmt iinal coniosi, Avhmo 
the mightiest full before tlio groat deslroyor— when these nmihlo 
columns shall themselves have fallen, like all lUv. Avorks of man, 
eavnig their broken fragments to tell ilio story of formin' mngirif- 
icence, amid the very ruins Avhich ttiniouuco decay and diisnla- 

aiKl tho things of tlie world rvoro fust fading uwiiy liofi.v,, him 

‘ loosod. ami tl,„ul„: 

fn fh o Itreaking at tlio loiinlniii ; l.itl Im was rosigiioil 

to tho will of ftovidonco, fooling that Ho wlio giivo I, as ll„. Hd, 

to ,ii nitiininr. Afior Ids diity 

to i s Creator, and Ins anxiety for his family, Ids Inst earn was 
foi Ins country, and Ins first Avish for tho presorvutinn and „t,nini 
nation of tlio Coastiimioii and tim Uni™, dnai- m hh!! 'in 'Z, 

1 n ‘ *‘‘"1 ■ beau ill ilic vigoi- of lilii i )i' 

that Conshtntton and Unioii. wlioso defouso, hi tho last and 

had 1 ''='<1 foHb all his onorgias, am 

had stimulatod tlioso moraoiablo and poAvarfii! qxorlions, Wliiclt 
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he ■\vho witnessed can never forget, and which, no doubt, hast- 
tened the final catastrophe, a nation now deplores, with a sincer- 
ity and unanimity not le^ honorable to themselves than to the 
memory of the object of their affections. And when we shall 
enter that narrow valley through which he has passed before us, 
and which leads to the judgment-seat of God, may we be 
able to say, through faith in His Sou, our Saviour, and in the 
beautiful language of the hymn of the dying Christian — dying, 
but ever living and triumphant : 

“ ‘ l'l)e world recedes, it diaappeata I 
Heaven opens on my eyes I my cars 
With sounds serapliic rinp;: 

Lend, lend yonv wings! I mount I I fly! 

Oil grave whore is Ihy victory ? 

Oh dentil whore is thy sting r 

“ < Lot me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
bo like his.’ ” 

REMARKS OP UR. HUNTER.* 

"Mr. President, wo have heard, with deep sensibility, what 
has just fallen from the senators who have preceded me. We 
have heard, sir, the voice of Kentucky — and, upon tliis occasion, 
she had a right to speak— in mingled accents of pride and sor- 
row ; for it has rarely fallen to the lot of any State to lament tlie 
loss of such a son. But Virginia, too, is entitled to her place in 
this procession ; for she can not bo supposed to be unmindful of 
the tie which bound licr to the dead. When tho earth opens to 
receive the mortal part whicli she gave to man, it is then that af- 
fection is eager to bury in its bosom every ^collection but those 
of love and kindness. And, sir, when the last sensiblo tie is 
about to be severed, it is then that wo look with anxious interest 
to the deeds of the life, and to the emanations of tho heart and 
tho mind, for those more enduring monumonts which are tho 
creation of an immorUil nature. 

" In tliis instance, we can be at no loss for lhe«3. This land, 
sir, is full of the monuments of his genius. His memory is as 
imperishable as American history itself, for he was one of those 
who made it. Sir, lie belonged to the marked class who are the 
men of their century ; for it was liis rare good fortune not only 
to have been endowed with the capacity to do great things, but 
to have enjoyed the opportunities of achieving thorn. I laiow, 
sir, it has been said and deplored, that he wanted some of tho 
advantages of an early education ; but it, perhaps, has not been 
remembered that, in many respects, ho oiijoyod such oppor- 
tunities for mental training as can rarely fall to tho lot of man, 
He had not a chance to learn as much from books, but ho had 
such opportunities of learning from men as few men have ever cn- 
* Robert M. T. Huatbr, of ViiginUi. 
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joyed. Sir, it is to be remembered that he was roared at a time 
when there was a state of society in the Omnmonwoalth which 
gave him birth, such as has never been seen tlioro l)eforo uor 
since. It was his early privilege to sco how justice wa.s admin- 
istered l)y a Pendleton and a Wythe, with the lust of wiiom he 
was in tlie daily habit of familiar intercourse. Ho had constant 
opportunities to observe how forensic quostioihs woro inanngcd 
by a Marshall and a Wickham. He was old oiiongh, loo, to have 
heard and to have appreciated the cloquciico of ti Patrick Henry, 
and of George Keith Taylor. In short, sir, he lived in a socicjty 
in which the examjdos of a Jcdcrsoii, and a Madisiin, and a 
Monroe, Avere living influences, and on wliicli the setting sun of 
a Washington cast the mild effnigence of its departing rays. 

“He was trained, too, as lm.s bciniwcll said by Lho senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Cass), at a ixsriod Avlicn the* recent rovoln- 
tionavy struggle had given a more elevated tone to patriotism and 
imparted a Iiigber cast to public fooling and to public cimmctcr. 
Such lGs.sons wore Avortli, perhaps, more to him than tlio whole 
encyclopaadia of scholastic learning. Not only woro the circiim- 
stanocs of his early training favorable to the development of his 
genius, but llio theater upon which he av«s tlirowu vais omi- 
iiently propitious for its exercise. The circumstances of the 
early sotLiemont of Kentucky, the generous, daring, and reckless 
character of the pco])ic— all futed it to be the llicaler for the dis- 
play of those coinmautling qualities of liearl and niiud Avliicdi he 
so ominently posscssod. TJiere can be little doubt but that 
those people and their chosen leader exercised a miiUial 
uuenco npoti each otlicr ; and no one can bo snqn'iscd that, with 
his bravo spirit, and commanding eloqiieiiee, and fuscinaiiiig ad- 
dress, he .should havo led not only there but el.sowhcro. 

“I did not know him, Mr. Pre.sidont, as yon <Iid, in tfui frcsli- 
noss of his prime, or in the full maturity of his manhood. I 
did not hear him, sir, as you Iiavc hoard him, wlieii his voice 
roused the spirit of his countrymen for war — whoa he clioerccl 
the drooping, when ho rallied the doubting, tliroiigh all the vi- 
cissitudes of a long and doubtful contest. I have never .seen 
him, sir, Avhen, from the height of the chair, he ruled the llouso 
of IleprcsGiilatives by the energy of his will, or when ni.mi the 
level of tliG floor ho exercised a control almost as nhsoliiie, by 
the mastery of liis intellect. When I first know him, liis snii 
had a little pn.sscd its zenith. The edacing hand of lime had 
just begun to touch the Iineumonts, of his manhood. JJut yet 
sir, I saw enough of him to bo able to realize what Im nii'^lit 
have been in the prime of his strcngtli, and in iho full vi'ror^of 
his malunly. I saw him, sir, as you did, when ho led the ‘ On- 
position during the administration of Mr. Van ihiren. I had 
daily opportunities of witnessing lho exhibition of his jiowers 
chiniig tlie extra session under xMr. Tyler’s adiniuialmliou. And 
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on his piii'i, which wnsnn*st M lurvclm/. • ^ exhibition of power 
“ Mr. Pi>v.i.l(‘iil, ho n.av not jV® of his years, 

ns soiiio oihois, ill .lissroliiiir ,i much analytical skill 

that Ii(! (lid not .sook to l.iok V- perhaps, 

Inuo! Iioiiii most (listinpiii.sln'd lor imiri: ahead as some who 

Im Hilly wiiil 1,1' Ml', Cby, llii.i i ' ‘ But it may 
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imm I lii'.iii ,'1,1, ,ir..r .•,„|,l,.y. 1,. wi.a his rnre good fortune to 

".ri... «„ it wore, a sensible link and 

hviM t In ,I,I|,„I vvl.r,'l, oi,o ago with anothor, and 

!' Util will, 'll i,n„ (!.•l„•,l,ll..ll «p,,„|cs its thoughts and feel- 

1''"‘ 1" aiiullM'r. Aii.l luiCortnimto is it for a coun- 
try wimii It iiiinws In ii,„i,,i.,,s u,i.-|, for 
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“sSir, it may ho said llinl dio is still new-made which 

tawoiM ilm jiioital miiiuimi nf (uni <,f llioso great men who have 
laioii liilvdii lioiii 0111' inidjil, and lint iNirlli is soon to open to receive 
niiodidi'. 1 know iioi, r.ir, wIioUht h eiiu bo said to bo a matter 
ol laiMoiilafioii, 1(0 fur us tlio dioul nm cjonoomcd, that tho thread 
III lliifi liln liiiM hi’on cliiijn-d wlum oneu it lias beon fully spun, 
'.riii'y rM-Mpo dll' inliniiiiic.'i nf jii;*?, imd Ibcy leave an imperish- 
ahln uaiim tiehiiid ilirju. 'I'lin luss, .sir, i.s aiot tlioirs, but ours ; 
and u lo.-ia tJin niori! lo ho eiiat wo sco none to fill the 

jjlaiai’j ilni.'i iiiudo vjiofim mu do? of public adairs. But it 

may bo wo 31 for iia, wlm liavo imtiTlk uioi'o cause to mourn and 
to liuiuml aui'li ili'nih.'i, lo uukiil the business of life for the 

jairposn id’ (umloinpliifiin; ilio .spiM-luchi bclbro us, and of drawing 
till! iiioi'id from llm pare.m}* fvojit. ll i.s when death seizes for 
its violiiiis lliOM! who mo, jjy a • ii find sliOLildurs, taller than 

nil llio ival,’ lhai wo fool nioM tho uncortainty of human 

tiHiiir.N, and that ‘iho [doriiia ofraiv uiiH'Ud state are shadows, not 
MiliMlniiliui U ia, uir, ill niuiIi instaucos as tho iDreseiU 

that wo can la-M Miidy by (im ul' cxiimx^Io the true object 

of life, and tin- wiac.sl mid.-nif iiiiiiiaii imr.suit»*’ 
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■ f ' ^'^sideiit : I Iiopo T shall not bo consiflcvod obtrusive 
it, on this occasion, for a brief moment, I niinglo my Iminblo 
voice with those that, with an ability that T sliall iioithor at- 
tempt nor hope to equal, have sought to do justice to the worth 
and memory of the deceased, and, at the same time, appropriate- 
ly to nnmstcr to tlic sympathies and sorrows of a striekon peo- 
ple. Sir, It IS the teaching of inspiration that < no man livolh 
and no man dielh unto himself.’ 

“There is a lesson (aught no less in the death lliim in the life 
ot every maii—eminently so in iho case of one who has filled a 
largo space and occnpicd a distinguished position in the thoiiglitg 
and regard of ins fellow-men. Particularly instructive at llii.s 
time IS the event which we now deplore, althongii the circ.um- 
stancGS attouding Ins dccca.so aro such as are calciilaled to as- 
snnge rather tlmu aggravate the grief which it must nccessiirily 
cause. His time had fully come. The-, threescore and ten, 
marking the ordinary period of human life, liad for some v(mrs 
boon pnsood, and, fa 1 of yoat's an,l of hono,;. l.o l.no gone tl llL 
lest. And now, when the nation is marshaling itself for the 
conte.st which is to decide Mvho .shall bo greatest,’ ns if to clms- 
en our ambition, to restrain and subdue the violence of passion, 

0 moderate our desires and elevate our hopo.s. we have tile s l!i!> 
tneio of one wlio, by the force of Ins intellect, and Uio energy of 
m acliiovod u reputation whicli the lii'diest 

norw *°*^?^ 1 *»‘vo ilhustratod, but ijould 

not hpo onhnneed, laid low lu doatb—as if, at the very oiiisot 
of this political contest, on wjiicli the nation is now ouLaring 

mid cm thiy honor. Put, sir, I do not intoiid to dwell on that 
taught by the silent lijis mul cIo.scd oyo of tlie il- 
lustiioLis dead, with a force such ns no man over spoke ivith ■ hut 
I shall leave the event, with its silent mid rruui olomienco to 
inipiess Its own appropriate teachings on the heart. ^ ’ 

In the long and eventful life of Mr. Olay, in the various no- 

Si ho’ fillo ri,rth?“‘’’ 'buy 

! c r ■ ’ ^ exhibitions ^yh^ch hi.s history al- 

folds of uutirnig energy, of unsurpassed eloqnonco, and of drvot- 

lems orhl Hfn to select the same iuei- 

aUol^atl P--ni,ieu.ly o„,oulmod u, cludloago 

nnr'l' "y. my allbctioii for Mr. Olay was wim 
ai d secured many , years since, oven iu my sch(iol-i;o7 h.vl™ 

* John P. Hale, of jJTow Ibiinpsliiro. 
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colonies of the southern portion of this continent, who, in pur- 
suit of their inalienalile rights, in imitation of our own forefath- 
ers, had unfurled the haniier of liberty, and, regardless of eonsc- 
quenccs, had gallantly rnshed into that contest where ‘life is 
lost, or freedom won.’ And again, sir, when Greece, rich in the 
memories of the past, awoke from the sUiinber of ages of oppres- 
sion and centuries of shame, and resolved 

" ‘ To e.iH lier virhies back, anti conquer time ami fiit(;’ — 

there, over the plains of that classic land, above the din of l)at- 
tle and the clash of arms, mingling with the shouts of the victor.? 
and the groans of the vanquislied, were hoard the thrilling and 
stirring notes of that same eloquence, excited by a sympathy 
which knew no hounds, wide ns the world, pleading tbo enuso 
of Grecian liberty before the American Coiigroas, ns if to pay 
back to Greece the debt which every patriot and orator folt was 
her due. Sir, in the long and honorable career of tlio docoasod, 
there are many events and circumstances upon which his friends 
and posterity will dwell with satisfaction and pride, l)ut none 
which will preserve his memory with more unfading luster to 
future ages than tho course he pursued in tho Spanish-Aiiiericnii 
and Greek revolutions.” 


REMARKS OP MR. ChBMENS.* 

“Mr. President: I should not have thought it necessary to 
add any thing to what lias already been said, but for a request 
preferred by some of the friends of tho deceased. I .should have 
been content to mourn him in silence, and leave it to other 
tongues to pronounce his eulogy. What I have now to say sliall 
be brief — ^very brief. 

» Mr. President, it is now Jess than three short years ago since 
I nrst entered this body. At that |)eriod it numbered among its 
members many of tho most illustrious statosrnon this Iloiiiildic 
has ever produced, or li>c world lias ever known. Of tiio living 
It IS not my purpose to speak ; but in that brief period doatli lias 
been busy here; and, as if to mark tho fccblouess of linnmn 
things, his arrows have boon aimed at tho highc.st, the miglilicst 
of US all First died Culhouu. And well, sir, do I romomber 
lie deep feeling evinced on that occasion by him whose death 
has been announced here to-day, when ho said : ‘ I was lii.s se- 
nior m years-.m nothing else. In the courso of nature I ouglu 

decreed othorwiso : but I 
fo 10^1^ > tr ^ Imger here only a short timo, and shall soon 
loimw turn. It was genius mourning over his younger lirothor. 
and mo surely predicting his own approaching end. 

He, too, sir, IS now gone from among us, and left none like 
* Jeremiah Olemoas, of AJabama. 
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him behind. That voice, wlioso every tone "was music, is hush- 
ed and still. That clear, bright eye, is dim and Insterless ; and 
that breast, where grew and flourished every quality wliicli could 
adorn and dignify our nature, is cold as tho clod that soon must 
cover it. A few hours have wroLiglit a mighty change — a 
change for which a lingering illness had, indeed, in some de- 
gree, prepared ns, but which, nevertheless, will still fall upon tho 
nation with crushing force. Many a sorrowing heart is now 
asking, as I did yesterday, when I heard the lirst sound of the 
funeral bell — 

" ‘ And is lio gono ? — die pure of tho purcah, 

Tlio hand thatiijihold onr bright bimnor Llio surest, 

Is lie gono from our stviigglns nwny ? 

Bnt ycstenlny lending a people new life, 

Cold, nnUc?, in tho coffin to-day.' 

"Mr. President, this is an occasion when eulogy must fail to 
perform its office. The long life ivliich is now ended is a !iis- 
tory of glorious deeds loo mighty for the tongno of praise. It is 
in the hearts of his connlrymon that his best epitaph must be. 
written. It is in the admiration of a world that his renown 
must bo recorded. In that deep love of country wluch distin- 
guished every period of his life, he may not have been unrivaled. 
In loftiness of intellect he was not without his poors. Tho slcill 
with which ho touclied every chord of tho human heart may 
have been equaled. Tho iron will, the uubcuding firmnoss, 
tho fearless courage, wl\ich marked his character, may have boon 
shared by others. But where shall we go to find all those (pinl- 
ities united, concentrated, blended into one brilliant whole, and 
sliedding a luster upon ono single head, which does not dazzio 
tho beholder only because it attracts his lovo and demands his 
worship ? 

" I scarcely know, sir, liow far it may bo allowable, upon an 
occasion like this, to refer to party struggles which have left 
wounds not yet entirely healed. I will venture, however, to 
suggest, that it should be a source of consolation to his frioiida 
that he lived long enough to see the full nccompUshment of iho 
last groat work of liis life, and to witness the total disappoaranco 
of that sectional tempest whicli thrcatcucd to overwholm the 
Republic in ruins. Both tho great parties of tho country liavo 
agreed to stand upon the platform whicli he orecled, and both 
of thorn have solemnly pledged ihomsclvcs to maiutuin unim- 
paired the work of his hands. I doubt not the knowludgij of 
this cheered him in his dying moments, and helped to steal 
away the pangs of dissolution. 

. "Mr. President, if I knew any thing more that I could suy, 1 
would gladly utter it. To me he was .something more than 
kind, and 1 am called upon to mingle a private with a public 
grief. I wish that I could do something to add to his fame. 
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But he built for himself a monument of immortality, and left 
to his friends no task but that of soothing their own sorroAV 
for his loss. We pay to him the tribute of onr tears. More 
we liave no power to bestow. Patriotism, lionor, genius, 
courage, Iiave all come to strew their garlands about his tomb ; 
and well they may, for he was the peer of tliem all.” 

REMARKS OP JCR. COOPER.* 

“Mr. Pre.sident, it is not always hy words that the living pay 
to tile dead tire sincerest and most eloquent IribiUo. Tlio tears 
of a nation, flowing spontaneously over the grave of a public 
benefactor, is a more eloquent testimonial of his wortli and of 
the aflection and veneration of his countrymen, than the mo.st 
highly-wrought eulogiiim of tlio most gifted tongue. The Inmrt 
is not necessarily the fountain of words, hnt it is alway.s Llio 
source of tears, whether they be of joy, gralilndo, or grief, lint 
sincere, trnthfni, and eloquent, as they arc, they leave no per- 
manent record of tlic virtues and groatnos.s of him on whose 
tomb they are slied. As the dews of heaven falling at night are 
absorbed by the earth, or dried up by the morning sun, so tluj 
tears of a people, shed for their benefactor, disii])po(U' ■without 
leaving a trace to toll the future generations of iho services, sac- 
rifices, and virtues, of him to wliose memory ihoy worn n griiLc- 
ful tribute. But as homage paid to virtue is an ineoiitive to it, 
it is riglit that the memory of the good, the great, and ilie nobl(3 
of the earth should be preserved and honored. 

“ Tile ambition, Mr. President, of the truly groat is more the 
hope of living in the memory and estimation of fiunro ages than 
of possessing power in their own. It is this !io])o that stimiilatos 
them, to perseverance ; that enables them to onooniitor di.sap- 
pointmeiit, ingratiliule, and neglect, and to press oii through 
toils, privations, and perils to the end. It was not tlio hope of 
discovering a world, over which ho should iiimsolf oxorci.w tlo- 
mihion, that sustained Coliiinbiis in all his trials. It was not I'or 
this ho braved clanger, clisaj)poiulmcnt, poverty, and r(5])roa(di. 

It was not for this he subdued his native pride, waiiderod fioni 
kingdom to kingdom, kneeling at the foot of princes a ain)pliant 
for means to prosecute his sublime enterprise. It wa.s not for 
this, after having at last secured the patronage of Isabella, limt 
he put off ill his crazy and ill-appointed fleet into unknown sca.s 
to struggle with stomis and lemijests, and tlie rugo of a nuUinous 
crew. It was another and a nobler kind of amliiiion that stim- 
ulated him to contend with terror, superstition, and despair, and 
to press forward on his pcnlous cotu*so, when the noodle in liis 
com^iass, losing its polarity seemed to unite witli the furv of tho 
elements and the insubordination of his crow in turning him 

* (Tames Cooper, of Peiinsyivaniii. 
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back from his perifoiis but glorious enterprise. It was the hone 
which was realized at last, when his migratcfLil country \vas 
compelled to inscribe, as an epitaph on his tomb, ^ 

Coliunbii. liHs givftn ft new world to the kingdoms of Onstile m„l Leon/ 

""I f” '"""“S' clisajipointments, and 

nt last to conciiicr the multitude of perils that besot his patliwav 

m ' ambition of the truly giont~no^ 

0 achieve present fame, but future immortality. This bniiio- 
Ohv' riip'^ befutiiig here to-day to add to the life of Homy 
^lay, the itcord of his death, signalized as it is by a nation's 
platitude and gnof. It is right that posterity should loam from 
I s tlic Gotempomnes of the illiistrions deceased, that his virtnea 
e L appreciated by Iris country, and ucknowl- 

gmve! countrymen poured out upon his 

^ wonderful one. And 
what an illustration of the oxcellcnca of our institutions wnnld 

1 “ "-wrsSn.wl- 

out any of the adventitious aids of fortune by winch tlie ob* 

tirmo°rexLh^ T'^ “ot only to 

pjf 1 ° ■ ?P emmonco of position, but likewise to the hbrii- 

esL place m the adcctions of his coiuiirymen. Takimr into 

l aU d i f II 1 i f 7 ^ is witiiout 

a pauilltl in the history of great men. To liavo seen liiin a 

youth, without h-iends or fortimo, and with but a scanty eduea- 

tio , who would have ventured to predict for him a course so • 

brdhaiit mid bcnelicciit, and a fame so well dGsciyed and eiidiir- 

1 Like a piiie, however, which sometimes springs up amici 

lio rocks on the mountain side, with scarce a cmvice in which 

to hx Us roots or soil to nourish them, bin which, nevoriljoloss 

overtops all the trees of tlio surrounding forest, Henry Olay by 

altitude of fame almost uuecxualccl in the ago in which he lived 
As an oiumr, legislator, and statesman, ho had no superior. All 
his faculties were remarkable, and in remarkable emnbination 
Po sessed 01 a brdhant genius and fertile imagination, bis 
• meiu Mas sound, discrimmatmg, and omincutly practical*^ Of 

fvGjff-i?f was nf ertheless per- 

seveiiiig and firm oi purpose. Frank, bold, and intrepid, ho 

was cautious in providing against the contingencies and ob- 
^acles winch might possibly rise up in the road to success. 
Goneious, liberal, and cntcrtnmiiig broad mid expanded views of 

national policy, in his legislative course lie never transcended tlio 
limits of a wise economy. uiu 

^7 f ’’ '»s faculties, that of making friends 

and attaching them to him was the most remarlmble and extra- 
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orfliiiary. In this respect, ho seemed to possess a sort of fascina- 
tion, by which all who came into his presence ■wore attracted 
toward and bound to him by ties which neither time nor cir- 
cumstances had power to dissolve or weaken. In tlio admiration 
of his friends was the recognition of the divinity of intellect ; in 
their aUachment to him a confession of his generous personal 
qualities and social virtues. 

“ Of the public services of Mr. Clay, the present occasion af- 
fords no room for a sketch more extended than that which his 
respected colleague [Mr. Underwood] has presented. It is, 
however, sufficient to say, that for moro Ilian forty years ho has 
been a prominent actor in the drama of American tilTairs. Dur- 
ing the late Avar with England his voice was more potent thah 
any other in awakening the spirit of the coniury, infusing confi- 
dence into the people, and rendering available their resources for 
carrying on tlie contest. In our domestic controversies, threaten- 
ing the peace of the country and the integrity of tlio Union, ho 
has alwaj's been first to note danger as Avell as to suggest the 
means of averting it. Wlien the waters of the great political 
deep Avere upheaved by the tempest of discord, and the arlc 
of the Union, freighted Avilh the hojios and destinies of froo- 
dom, tossing about on the raging billows, and drifting every 
moment nearer to the vortex which threatened to swallow 
it up, it Avas his clarion voice, rising abovo the storm, that 
admonished tlie crcAV of imixmding iioril, and ccnmsolod tlio Avay 
to safety. 

“ But, Mr. President, devotedly ns ho loved his country, his 
aspirations Avere not limited to its Avelfare alone. Wlierovor 
freedom had a votary, that votary had a friend in Henry Olay ; 
and in the struggle of the Spanish colonics for indopondoiico, ho 
uttered Avords of encouragement Avhich have become tlio mot- 
toes on tlie baunors of freedom in every land. But noitlHir the 
services Avlncli be has rendered Ins own comitry, nor his Avishos 
for the Avelfare of othors, nor his genius, nor itio ailbction of 
friends, conld turn aside the destroyer. iS'o price could purcliuso 
exemption from the common lot of liumanity. Henry Ulay, the 
Avise, the great, the gifted, hud to die ; and his liistory is sum- 
med up in the biography which Iho llussiaii poet has prepared 
for all, kings and serfs, viz. : 

“ * Bom, living, (lying. 

Quitting the still shore for tho houhlod Avtivo, 

SUii{^ling with stowii-oloiuls, ovur 8liip\vru(!lc3 Hying, 

And casiiiig anchor iu tlio silent gnivo.' 

“ But though time would not spare him, there is still this con- 
solalion : He died peacefully and huppy, ripe in renoAvn, full of 
years and of honoi-s, and rich in the aireclions of his country. 
He enjoyed, too, the unspeakable satisfaction of closing his oyos 
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while the country he had loved .so much and served so well was 
still in the enjoyment of peace, happiness, union, and prosperity 
— still advancing in all the elements of wealth, greatness, and 
power. 

“ I know, Mr. President, how unequal I have been to the ap- 
parently vsclf-imposed task of presenting, in an appropriate man- 
ner, the merits of the illustrious deceased. But if I had re- 
mained, silent on an occasion like tliis, wlien the hearts of my 
constituents arc swelling with grief, I would have been disowned 
by them. It is for this reason — tliat of giving iittoranco to their 
feelings ss well as my own — tliat I liavc trespassed on the time 
of the Senate. 1 would tliat I could have spoken fitter words ; 
hut, such as they are, they have been uttered by the tongiio in 
response to tlic promptings of tlic heart.” 

RIJMAUKS OF MU. SEWAUD.'i‘ 

‘‘ Mr. President : Fifty years ago^ Henry. Clay, of Virginia, 
already adopted by Kentucky, then as youthful as himself, 
ontGrod the service of Iiis country, a represontativo in the un- 
pretending Legislature of tliat rising State ; niid having tlicnco- 
forward jairsucd, with ardor and constancy, the gradnal jiaths of 
an aspiring change tlirongh Halls of Ooiigre.ss, foreign courts, and 
Executive councils, he lias now, with the clicorfulnoss of a pat- 
riot, and tho .serenity of a Christian, fitly closed his long and 
arduous career, licre in the Sciiaic, in the full presence of tho 
ilepuhlic, looking down upon llic scone with anxiety and alarm 
— not merely a senator like one of us who yot remain in tho 
Senate-house, Imt filling that character which, though it had no , 
authority of law, and was assignctl without suilVage, Augustus 
Ceestir nevcrtlicloss declared was ahovo tho title of Emperor, 
l^rimus inter Iltuslres — the Prince of tho Snnale. 

“Generals are tried, Mr. President, by examining tho cam- 
paigns they have lost or won, and stiitosmon by reviewing tho 
transactions in which thoy luive bcoii engaged. Hamilton 
would have been unknown to us had there been no Constitution 
to be created, ns Brutus would liavo diod in obsonrity, hud there 
been 110 Caesar to be slain. 

“ Colonization, Ucvolulion, and Organization — three great acts 
in tlic drama of our national progress — had already passed when 
the Western patriot appeared on the public stage. He entered 
in that next division of the majestic .scones which was marked 
by an inevitable re-action of political forces, a wild strife of 
factions, and ruinous cmbarras.smeiits in our foreign rolatious. 
This transition-stage is always more perilous than any other in 
the career of nations, and especially in the career of llepiiblics. 

It proved fatal to the CominonwouUh of England. Scoi’cely any 

* William II. Suwurd, of Now York. 
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of the Spanish-Americaii States have yet emerged froin it ; and 
it has more than once been sadly signalized by the min of iho 
Reptiblican cause in Pmnce. 

“ The continuous administration of Wasliingtoii ami John 
Adams, had closed under a cloud which had thrown a l)road, 
dark shadow over the future j the nation was deeply indebted 
at home and abroad, and its credit was prostrate. Tire revolu- 
tionary factions had given place to two inveterate parties, 
divided by a gulf wliich had been worn by the conflict in which 
the Constitution was adopted, and made broader and dee])or by 
a war of prejudices concerning the merits of the belligerents in 
the great European struggle that then convulsed the civilized 
world. Our extraoKlinary political system was little more than 
an ingenious theory, not yet pmctically established. The Union 
of the States was as yet only one of compact; for the ])olitical, 
social, and commercial necessities to wliich it was so marvelously 
adapted, and which, clustering lliiclcly upon it, now render it 
indissoluble, had not then been broadly distdosed, nor Imtl the 
habits of acquiescence, and the sentiments of loyalty,. nlwayvS of 
slow growth, fully ripened. The bark that had gone to sea, 
thus unfurnished and untried, seemed quite certain to foniulor 
by reason of its own inherent frailly, even if it should escjitpe 
unharmed in the great conflict of nations, whkdi acknowledged 
no claims of justice, and tolerated no pretensions to mnUnility. 
Moreover, the territory possessed by the naliou was inadoqiuUo 
to commercial exigences, and indispciisablo social expansion ; 
and yet no provision laid been made for oulargeinonl, nor for ex- 
tending the political system over distant regions, iulialiilod or 
' otherwise, which must inevitably bo acquired. Nor could any 
such acquisition be made without disturbing the carefully ad- 
justed balance of powers among the members of the (Joufedo- 
racy, 

“ These difRculties, Mr. President, allhougii they grow loss 
with time and by slow degrees, continued tlironghoiu the wliolo 
life of the statesman whoso obsequies wo uro ccleljrating, Bo 
it known, then — and I am suro that history will confirm the in- 
struction — that conservatism was tho interest of the nation, and 
the responsibility of its rulers, during tlio period in whiuli Im 
flourished. He was ardent, bold, generous, and oven amlntions ; 
and yet, with a profound conviction of the true cxigoiicos of. 
the country, like Alexander Hamilton, he disciplinoti iiimsulf, 
and trained a restless nation, that know only sell-control, to tho 
rigorous practice of that often humiliating conservatism wliicli 
deramS paitlculur crisis so imperiously 

“ It could not have happened, sir, to any citizen to have acted 
alone, nor even to have acted always tho most conspicuous part, 
m a trying period so long proU-acted. Henry Olay, therefore, 
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Hiiiin-il ihi) rnsitohsiliilitH's »»(’ <iiivoniiii(iii( willi uoi only liis 
Jirn|n-r r(ih'in|j(irai‘jrs, Init. nbi Mii'vivors ol’ Jli(‘ Kcvnliuid'n, 
wril asiilsu iminy who will m»w fuii-ofoil Ihiiiscll’ Di'lii'atty lo^- 
iiidti my iniiiiii!^Mlii»so W'lio toluiii thfir |»liic'i‘.s Imro; Iml wn niiiy, 
williniit iiii|irn)uii'iy. roiaill tiiiioii;;: liis (MimpiM'is a ;ion/ii(ir of vast 
r<\‘iiiiii('o:: and inflti.vihlo l•l•Kolv^‘, wlio Iium rroonlly wiliidriiwii 
iVoin ihis (diamla'i*, lull I Iriisl not. altoip-ilmr iVoiii [Mihlii', lifo, 
(iMi\ ll<'iiton); and aniMlmr, who, .siirpiisHin!' ail liia l•o|lml|lo|■!ll•l(!s 
wiiliin lii.a ooiiiilry, and ovori llii'on;>lionl Iho world, in ilia 
|iro]i('i' r|(i(|iu>in-i! of Iho forinti, now, in aulnniiinl ynim, for a 
noiioiid lliiio, di'ifiiifu'.s toiii ;nlornn (ho hijflu'al s«-!il in ||ii> Mv- 
tanilivo ( oiinril, ( iMr. WhdiMlor). I’lissinj' hy IIiom* oiniiM'iil, and 
nohh? ni' ii, the •iliaiios of ( ^dlioim, .lolin (.Itiinoy .Adanoi, .Iiudc- 
Min, Moiitno, iMadison, and .lollooion, riso np hoj'oio la: - siiiios- 
inon wlmso llvinp, and loi-al fanio lau: riponod ahvady inlo his- 
toili'id ami wui'Id'Wido ronovya. 

" /\nMin;,^ jpaiinstss so lolly jis those, iroiny t<ltiy liorc» a jiiii'l in 
ro}'ida(inr? llio (aaislitnlional iVoodom of pofitioa! dolialo ; eslalj. 
liHliiiif': thill loiifv-.ooiitostod and niosl imporlanl line whieh 
divitles Iho s»*v(‘ioi?pMy of iho sovoial Slah's iVoin llinl of ||in 
Sillies <'oiitodei'aie«| ; assorlinj^ Iho rip.lil of nenlralily, anil viiidi- 
^ailiii!': ii liy a war aj*ainNl (heal llrilain, whon ihat jiisl, hut o.k- 

li’otiir iiicasiiro 1 iion-ssaiy ; adjiisliiie, llo* tonus on wliio.h 

Ihiil [ii’iiloiis, yel lioiiorahlo ooiile.-il, was hioot'hl to a pnieefnl 
iduso ; poili-elinn llo' anay, and (ho navy, and iialional I'orliliea- 
lioiis ; soiillnp; (ho fiseid and liiiaiioial poljoy ot' ilir ( lovt'i'iimont 
><» ihoii ono onsjs of appsioiiily thioaloned rovoliiiion ; 

iissorlinn and eallna' inhi oxoivir.o iho powers of tlio (Jovorn- 
liioitl for nudiino aiid iniproviu:; intornal oonanniiiraiioas he- 
Iweeii Iho Sillies; aronsinp and enemirajdiii!: Ilie Spanish Aiaeri- 
ean eoloniea nii {Ids eoiiiitmnl lo ihrow oif iho foiehpi yoke, iind 
In oi'paiii'/e jyivorniiionis on prinoiples oon^paiial lo nnr •■wii, and 
lliiis I'i'ealiiit* external hiilwarks for nnr own national dnfonso; 
cMlalilisliinn' oipiid and impartial peiioo and amity with all o.visl- 
iii{; laaiiiina* powers; and oxlendino iho oom.tiiiiiioiial oi|pm- 
ixatinii of (lovi-niinmit over vast id! seemed in his lifii- 

lime hy pmeliaMi or hy oompiesl, wherehy the pillars of dm He- 
imhlie hnve liemt removoil from (he hanks of the Si, Mary's lo 
the holders ofilu' Ifio (haiide, and from the mari'in of the Alis" 
ai.s.sippi III (lie I’ar’dii; eoasl. We may not ymi diseii;.:; iIh* wis" 
iloin ol'llie several iiieasiirea whieh have (has pa-i.eil in review 
hefore us, imr of dm posiiions whieh die tlei-isised slale. niim as- 
Miiiied in rei'nrd to ihem, Iml we may, willmiil olfense, dwell 
Mjioii dm emiipreheiisive resull!i of them all. 

“ 'I'he Union exisla in ahsolaio inie-riiy. and da' liepiihtin in 
mnnplem mid (rimnpliani development. ' W almnt having relin- 
iiuislmd any pari of llmir individnulily, the Slates have more 
tiiaii detihled already, ami am iiieroaMn^ iu limnhejs and {^^I'ow- 
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ing ill political strength and expansion more rapidly than over 
before. Without having absorbed any State, or having even 
encroached on any State, the Confederation lias opened itself so 
as to embrace all the new members who have come ; and now, 
with capacity for further and indefinite enlargement, has liecomo 
fixed, enduring, and perpetual. Although it was doiilitcd, only 
lialf a century ago, whether our political system could be main- 
tained at all, and ivhether, if maintained, it could guaranty 
tlie peace and happiness of society, it stands now confessed 
by the world the form of government not only most adapted, to 
empire, but also most congenial with the constitution of human 
nature. 

“ When we consider that the nation has been conducted to 
this haven, not only through stormy seas, but altogethor also 
without a course and without a star ; and when wo consider, 
moreover, the sum of happiness that has already liecn enjoyed 
by the American people, and still more the influence which the 
great acliievoment is exerting on the advancement and meliora- 
tion of the condition of mankind, wo see at onco that it might 
have satisfied tlie highest amihtion to have been, no mutter how 
humbly, concerned in so great a transaction. ’ > 

Certainly, sir, no one will assert that Henry Clay in that 
transaction performed an obscure, or even a common part. On 
the coiitiary, from the day in which ho entered the jinblio serv- 
ice, until that on which he passed the gales of dcatii, iio was 
never a follower, hut always a leader : and lie marshaled either 
tliG party which sustained, or that which resisted, every great 
mensure, equally in the Senate and in the popular cauvaa.s. And 
lie led where duty seemed to him to indicate, reckless wliotlicr 
ho encountered one President or twenty Prosulont.s, whetlicr ho 
was opposed liy faction or even by the whole people. Honce it 
has happened that, although that people are not yet agreed 
among, themselves on the wisdom of all or perhaps of oven any 
of liis great measures, yet they arc iiovci tlieloss timuiimous in ac- 
knowledging tliat he was at once tho greatest, the most faithful, 
and tlie most roliahlc of their stalosmeu. Hero tlie eflbrt at dis- 
criminating praise of Henry Clay in regard to his public policy 
must stop, oven on this sad occasion, which awakens tho ardent 
liberality of his generous suivivors. 

“ Bill his personal qualities may bo discussed without appre- 
hension. What were the elements of the succe.ss of that extra- 
ordinary man? You, sir, knew him longer and bettor than I, 
and I would prefer to hear you siieak of them. Ho was indeed 
eloquent — all the world knows that. PIo iield tho keys to tho 
hearts of his countrymen, and lie turned the wards within them 
attained by no other master. 

■*ut eloquence was nevertheless only an instrument, and one 
iiv that he used. His conversation, his gestures, his very 
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look, was magisterial, persuasive, seductive, irresistible. And 
his appliance of all these was courteous, patient, and indefat- 
igable. Defeat only inspired him with new re.solution. He 
divided oppo.sition by his assiduity of address, win’le he rallied 
and strengthened his own hands of supporters by the confidence 
of success which, feeling himself, he easily inspired among Iris 
followers. His affections were high, and pure, and generous, 
and the chiefest among them was that one whicli the great 
Italian poet designated as the charity of native land. In him 
tliat charity was an enduring and overpowering enthusiasm, and 
it influenced all his sentiments and conduct, rondcriiig Irim more 
ii'ppartial between conflicting interests and sections, than any 
other statesman who has lived since tlic Revolution. Thus, 
with great versatility of talent, and the most catholic equality of 
favor, ho identiflecl every question, whether of domestic admin- 
istration or foreign policy, willi his own great name, and so 
became a perpetual tribune of the people. He needed only 
to pronounce in favor of a measure or against it, hero, and 
immediatoly popular enthusiasm, excited as liy a magic wand, 
was foU, overcoming and dissolving all opposition in the Senate- 
Chmnlior. 

“In this way he wrought a change in onr political system, 
that I think was not foreseen by its founders. He converted 
this branch of the Legislature from a negative position, or one 
of eqiiililirium between the Executive and the House of Ropro- 
soiitatives, into tlic active ruling power of the Republic. Only 
time can disclose whether this great innovation shall be benefi- 
cent, or even permanent. 

“ Certainly, sir, the great lights of the Senate have set. The 
obscurity is not less palpable to the country than to us, who 
are left to gro[)c onr niicertain way Imre, as in a kibyrintli, op- 
pressed with self-distrust. The lime, loo, presents now oinbar- 
rassments. We are vising to another and more sulriimo stage of 
national progress— that of o.xpaiiding wealth and rapid torritorial 
aggrandizement. 

“ Our institutions throw a broad shadow across the St. Luw- 
ronce, and, stretching beyond the valley of Blexico, reach even 
to the plains of Central America, while the Sandwich Islands 
and the shoves of China recognize their renovating inllacnco. 
Wherever that influence is fell, a desire for pfotcutioii under 
those institutions is awakened. Expansion scorns to he regu- 
lated not liy any diflicnlties of rorisuince, but by the medcrution 
which results from our own internal consUtution. No one 
knows how rapidly that restraint may give way. Who can tell 
how far or how fast it onglit to yield ? Oouimorco has brought 
the ancient continents near to ns, and cre:'^'''* Tm' 

positions — [)erhaps connections or colon: 
trade and friendship of the older uatiouf 
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promise/ extended to many private meetings held by its friends 
at nil of which Mr. Clay was present. And whether in public 
or private life, he everywhere continued to inspire me with the 
most exalted estimate of his jxitriotisin and statesmanship. 
Never shall I forget the many ardent appeals ho made to senat- 
ors, in and out of the Senate, in favor of the settlement of oiir 
then unhappy sectional differences. 

Immediately after the close of that memorable session of 
Congress, during which the nation liehcld his great and almost 
siiporhnman efforts upon this floor to sustain the wise counsels 
of the ‘ Father of his Country,’ I accompanied him home to Ash- 
land, at his invitation, to revisit the place where my happiest 
days had been spent, with the friends who there continued to re- 
side. During that, to me, most agreeable and instructive jour- 
ziey, in many convemUions, he evinced the utmost solicitud’e for 
the welfare and honor of tlie llepublic, all tending to show tljat 
ho boliovod the happiness of the people and tlio canso of liberty 
throughout tho world deiiended upon the contimianoo of our 
glorious Union, and the avoidance of those SGctiojiiil dissensions 
which could but alienate the afleclions of one portion of the 
pooplo from another. Witli the sincerity and fervor of a true 
patriot, ho warned his companions in that journey to withhold all 
aid from men who labored, and from every cause which tended 
to sow the seeds of disunion in the laud ; and to oppose such, ho 
declared himself willing to forego all the tics and associations of 
more party. 


“At a subsequent period, sir, this friend of my youth, at my 
earnest and repeated entreaties, consented to take a sou-voyage 
from Now York to Huvaiui. Ho remained at tho latter ijlaco a' 
loi'tnigiit, and then returned by New Orleans to Ashland. Tliat 
excLirsiou by sea, he assured mo, contributed much to rolicvcj him 
Irom the siiffenngs occasioned by tho disease which 1 ms just 
terminated his eventful and glorious life. Would to Heaven that 
lie could have been persuaded to abandon his duties as a senator, 
and to have remained during tho past winter and spring uimn 
that Island of Cuba! The couulry would not now, iierlmps, 
luive been called to mourn his loss, 

“ 111 some matters of policy connected with tho adniiiiistraliou 
ol our General Governmoju, I have disagreed with him, yet the 
purity and sincerity of his motives I liavo never doubted ■ nnd 
as a true lover of Iiis country, as an honorable mid honest man, I 
trust his cxainpio will bo roverone'ed and followed by the men 
ot this and ol succeeding generations.” 


KlSilAlllCS Oi’ JIB. BUOOKI').* 


“ Mr. Pmsidoiit : As an ardent personal admirer and political 
incnd of the distinguished dead, I claim the privilege of adding 
* Walter Brooko, of 
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humble tribute of respect to his momoiy, and of jninino' in 
the general expression of sorrow that has gone forth from tliiH 
Chamber. Death, at all times, is an instructive moiiilor us 
as a mournful messenger j but when his fatal shaft hath slrielcuii 
down the great in intellect and renown, Iiow doubly irnprossivo 
the lesson that it brings home to the heart that tlio grave is ilio 
common lot of all — the great loveler of all oartlily distinctioim ! 
But at the same lime wc are taught that in one souse tlio good 
and great can never die ; for the mcmoiy of their virtiujs and 
their bright example will live through all coining time in an ini- 
morlality that blooms beyond the grave. The consolation of 
this thought may calm our sorrow; and, in the langiiago of ono 
of our own poets, it may be asked : 

“ ' Why ween yo, tlien, for him, who, having run 
The bonml of man’s apjiointcd years, at Inst 
Life's blessings all cnjoyerl, life’s labors done, 

Sci-enciy to ins iinal rest Inis passed ; 

While dio sofl memory of liis virhics yet 

Lingers, like twil^ht lines when Iho bright sun has si^L?’ 


“It would be doing no injustice, sir, to the living or tho dead 
to say that no better specimen of the true American characUu' 
can be found in our history than tiuit of Mr. Clay. With no 
adventitious advantages of birth or fortune, lie won his tvay by 
the eflbrts of his own genius to tho highest distinction uiul 
honor. Ardently attached to the principles of civil and religions 
liberty, patriotism was with him both a passion and a KoiUirnoiit 
— a passion that gave energy to his ambition, and a soiuirnont 
that pervaded all his thoughts and actions, concentrating iheia 
upon his country as the idol of his heart. Tho bold and manly 
frankness iu the' expression of his opinions which always cliar- 
ncterized him has often been the subject of remark; and in all 
his victories it may ho truly said ho never ‘stooped to compiord 
In his long and brilliant political career, ijoreonal con.sitioralioiis 
never for a single instant caused him to swerve from the strict 
line of duty, and none have ever doubled his deep sincerity iu 
that memorable expression to Mr. Preston, ‘Sir, I had mlhor bo 
right than be President.’ 


“ This is not the time nor tho occasion, sir, to eiilor into u tlc- 
tail of the public services of Mr. Olay, iiUorwovcu ns they am 
with the history of the country for halfa contnry ; hnt I can not 
retrain from adverting to the last crowning act of his gloriouo 
lite— his great effort in the Thirty-first Congress for the preserv- 
ation of the peace and integrity of this great llDpnblic-.-as it 
was this eftort that shattered his bodily strength and Imstened 
the consummation of death. The Union of tho Stales, as beiuu: 
essential to our prosperity and happiness, was the i)ararn(.iiiit 
pioposition iti his pohticd creed, and tho slightost symi.tom of 
danger to its perpetuity filled him with alaim and called forth 
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fii of his body and mind. In his earlier life he had 
met this danger and overcome it. In the conflict of conteil^din- 
factions It again appeared; and, coming forth from the repose of 
private ifc, to which age and infirmity had carriS h^ with 
oT^ohtic'irT'f ^ of intellect, he again entered upon tlie arena 
nc'ilo ^ f 1 * success crowned iiis eflbrts, and 

peace and harmony wera restored to a distracted people But 

nnnM"“ 1 u sU-.iggle, liis bodily Strength sank be’ 

neat It, and he reUred from the field of lus glory to yield up 
his life as a holy sacrifice to Ins beloved country. It has well 
been said that peace has its victories as well as war: and how 
. v,v? P“ec of history will be the record of this great 

Intellect, of reason, and of moral suasion, ovei^he 
spiut of discord and sectional animosities! 

“ We tins day, Mr. President, commit his memory to the re- 
pid and afTection of Ins admiring countrymen. It is a consoln- 
tion to them and to us to know that he died in full possession 
of ns glorious mteUect, and, what is better, in the enjoyment 
of that. ‘peace which tlio world can neither give nor take away.’ 
He sank to rest as the full-orbed king of day, unshorn of a sin- 

wno 1 T' of morning, Ins briglituess 

feet clay- 1 ^ ^ fLilI and per- 

“'No waning offire, no paling of ray, 

^nt rising, still rising, as passing away ; 

1; arowell, gallant ougle, Ihon 'rt buried in light— 

(aod speed tln^e to heaven, lost star ofonf night.”' 

TIio rosohuioas were unanimously adopted, and, in pursuance 
thereof, the President to. made the following appointments: 

Connnitloe of Ari’angctncnts: 

Mr. Tluntor, Mr. Jones, of Iowa, 

Mr. Dawson, Mi*. Cooper, 

Pall-Bcarera: 

Mv. Cass, Mr. Dodge, of WIs., 

Air. Alaiignm, Mr. Pratt, 

Coniinittce to attend the remains of tho deceased to Kentucky 
Mr. Underwood, Mr. Cass, i£,, i-io„,ton, 

Mr. Jone-s, of Teiiii., Mr. Fish, Mr. Stockton. 

On motion by Mr. Underwood, it was 

"limhed, Tliat as an additioniJ mark of i-espect to tlio memory of the de- 
ceased, tho iSenato do now ailjourn.”.^ ^ 


Jlr, Bright, 
Mr. Smith.' 


Afr. Atchison, 
ill-. Bell. 


The PuNEllAL AT THE CapITOL. 

Pursuant to the order of the Senate, as appointed the day 

previous, the FimeraT of Mr. Olay was celebrated at the Capitol, 

1 or enlogie.s pronounced in tJie Hoiiae of Eepresontativos, sco Appendix, 
note D, page <1.13. m > 
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Thursday, July 1, 1852. The procession was forinotl ul tiio 
National Hotel, where the remains of tlic illnstriniis dcccasotl 
RAvaited the last honors of man to man. It was ooinposad of 
public bodies and associations, the military, civic niitliofitic.s, 
public functionaries, foreign and American, and a long lino of 
strangers and citizens, who followed the body to tin? Woiiaio" 
Ciiamber, where tho funeral service, as appointed by tlus Plpis- 
copal Church, was read, and a sermon preached, by the llov. Dr. 
Butler, Chaplain of the Senate. 

The President of the United States and the Speaker of tho 
House of Representatives Avere seated Avith the President of tlm 
Senate. The body of the Senate, tho representatives of Slate 
soA'ercignties, were grouped, on the two innermost soinicirciilar 
^Avs of chairs, around the lifeless form of tiicir lalo colleague. 
The committee of arrangements, and the committoo to convey 
the body to Kentucky, and the pall-bourers, with iho Kentiielcy 
delegatioii in ttie House of Representatives, ns chief mourMer.s, 
and a few personal devoted friends, Avere also in close proximity 
to the inanimate form of the deceased. 


liiG members of the House of Rcpresentalivos filled tlm outer 
circles, except such parts as Avere devoted to the largo diiilomalio 
corps, the Caip,etof tho R-esident of tho United atatorihc 
Oflicois of tho Army and Navy, among wliom were Majoi-CJonoral 
Scott, commaiidor-m-chief, and Commodore Morris. With tlio 

of noi Tl Washington, wore tho o/lloors 

of noiglihormg cities, and otiiors, official and unofficial. 

The sarcophagus in which tho remains wore iuuriin.l, resom- 
Wed llio outlines of (he human body. Tlio iinudlo.s the iliee 
^ate, the plate for in^ribiug tho name, and other i.laio^, wore of 
massive silver, beautifully wrought and chased, having «p,,i.„p,i- 

ato emblems among which appeared wmaths of laurel and ealc 

with a full-blown rose, and sprig of oak with its acorns dolaohed 
rom their parent stem, showing tho work of tlio foil destroyer 

the ! tlio following worths of 

tbe piophet Jeremiah, chapter xlviii., 17 ' “How i«i dm 

- 1-., ...d 

come forth, from the dim past J'he -iL i 

city of his native State, a lithe and aS^yo Uh 

of ambit, 01 , and of hope. To auoffier, li ma'; !i;]Jom.‘ns,‘ra 
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distant State iii the eonrts of justice, erect, higli-stninc ]>old 
wearing fresh fomnsic laurels on Iiis young and open hrow 
Some may see hnn in the earlier, and some in the later stages of 
his career on this mispicions theater of his renown; and to' the 
foimoi he will stait out, on the back-ground of the past, ns ho 
appeared m the neighboring Chamber, tall, date, impassioned 
wit flashing eye ami siiasive gesture, and darionvoiee, aiial- 
eadj ackiiowledgocl ; Agamemnon, KingofMon;’ and to others 
le will again stand in this Chamber ‘the strong staff' of the bc- 
wikeied and staggonrig State, and ‘the beautiful rod,' ricii with 

of VO urstih "** love and Iiopo, liie life 

of yoiuh &t 11 remamuig to give animation, grace, and c.vhanstless 
vigoi, to the wisdom, the experience, and gravity of a-m, To 
otii.eis ho may ho present as he sat in the clunnhcr of sielniess 
ciioeifnl, majestic, gontlo—lns mind clear, his heart warm, his hope 
nxecl on heaven, poncofidly preparing for his last gioiiL change 

To tlio memory of tlic minister of God. lio amioai^ as f n ^ 
itciit, humble, and trusting Christian, who rocoived' him with 
i^o afloc lou of u father, and joined with him in solonm salfa! 

STchild Oiit'of ho^ Immility 

0 a cliilct. Out ofiho strong came forth sweotno.ss.’ ‘How is 

t o slioiig s air brolceii and the beaiuifnl rod !’ IJm not boforo 
tin assembly only does the venerable image of the de n ed ■ 

Ss-h‘is *' wtf limn a thuiisrLHd 

bemd thafat^S ' "1"^ Smuh-it is known and remem- 

t^ts llimuKirVou'’''^L’' Ural 

SiS'BSS-""* “ ■= 

17 
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traditional stories of an eloquence that was so masterly ami 

stirrinff, because it was but himself struggling to come torth in 

the living word&— because, though the words wore hrayo and 
strong, and beautiful and melodious, it was felt that hGliind 
them, there was a soul, braver, stronger, more bcantiml, and more 
melodious than language could express. She will point to a 
career of statesmanship which has, to a remarlcablo degreo, 
stamped itself on the public policy of the country, and reached 
in beneficent practical results the fields, the looms, the cornmor- 
eial marts, and the quiet homes of all the land, where Ins name 
was with the departed father, and is with the living cliildren, 
and will be with successive generations, an honored hoiisphold 
word. 

« I feel, as a man, the grandeur of his career, lint as an im- 
mortal, with tins broken wreck of mortality before me, with this 
scene as the ‘ end-all’ of human glory, I fool that no caveor is 
truly great but that of him who, whether ho be illnstrions or ob- 
scure, lives to the future in the present, and, linking himself to 
the spiritual world, draws from God the life, the rule, tho mo- 
tive, and the reward of all his labor. So would that grout spirit 
which has departed say to us, could he address ns now. So did 
he realize in the calm and meditative close of life. I fool tliat I 
but utter the lessons which, when living, were his last and heist 
convictions, and which, dead, could he speak to ns, his solemn 
admonitions, when I say that statesmanship is then only glorious 
when it is Christian, and that man is then only safe and true to 
his duty and his soul, wlicii the life which ho lives in tho llcsh 
is the life of faith in the Son of God. 

Great, indeed, is the privilege, and most honorable and usoful 
is the career of a Cliristian American statesman. 

perceives that civil liberty came from the freedom 
wherewith Christ made its earliest martyr and defender free. 
He recognizes it as one of the twelve manner of fruits on the 
tree of life which, while its lower branches furnish the best nu- 
triment of earth, hangs on its topmost boughs, which wave in 
heaven, fruits that exhilarate the immortals, lleoogni/aug llio 
State as God’s institution, he will jierceive that his own ministry 
is Divine. Living consciously under tho eye and in tho love 
and fear of God, redeemed by the blood of .Tesus, sanctified by 
His Spirit, loving His law, ho will give himself, in private and 
in public, to the service of his Saviour. Ho will not admit tliat 
he may act on less lofty principles in public than in private life, 
and that he must bo careful of his moral iiifluoiico in tho small 
sphere of home and neighborhood, but need talcc no care of it 
wlien it stretches over, continents and across sous. Ho will 
’ ^^v that his moral responsibility can not be divided and dis- 
'-^d among others. When ho is told that adhoroiico to tho 
•"''ral and religious principle is incompatible with a sue- 
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cessful and eminent career, ho will donoimcc the assevtinn ns a 
libel on the venerated father of the Republic— a libel nii the 
honored living, and the illustrious dead— a Hhcl against a <'rorit 
and Christian nation — a libel against God Himself, who hris de- 
clared and made ‘ godliness profitable for the lifo that is.’ Ho 
will strive to mahe laws transcripts of the character and institu- 
tions, illustrations of the providence of God. He will scan with 
admiration and awe the purposes of God in the future history 
of the world, in throwing open this wide continent, from .sea to 
sea, as the abode of freedom, intelligence, plenty, prosperity, and 
peace, and feel that, in giving his energies with a patriotic love 
to the welfare of his country, he is consecrating himself with a 
Olirkstian’s zeal to tho extension and establishment of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. Compared with a career like this, which is 
equally open to those whoso public spboro is largo or small, liow 
paltry are tho trado of politicians, the tricks of statesmanship, 
the rewards of successful baseness I This hour, this scene, 
the venerated dead, tho country, the world, the present, the 
future, God, duty, heaven, hell, speak trumpet-tongued to all in 
the service of their country, to hmarc how they lay polluted or 
unhallowed hands . 


“‘Upon tlionrk 

Of her innguinceiti an<l awful oaiise.’ 

" cliaractor of that statesmanship wliich alone 

would have met the full approval of the venerated dead. For 
the i-oligion which always had a place in tho convictions of his 
mind had also, within a recent period, cjilcrcd into his exiiorieiico 
and seated itself in bis heart. Twenty ycai’s since, he wrote : 
‘I am a member of no religions sect, ami I am not a profc*.ssor 
ot religion. I regret that I am not. I wisli that I was, and 
trust that I shall be. I have, and always have had a profound 
regard for Christianity, the religion of my futhcra, and for its 
rites, It.*! usages, and observances.’ That fooling proved that the 
seed sown by pious parents was not dead, though stifled. A 
low years since, its dormant lifo was ro-awakened. Ho was 
baptized m the communion of the Protestant Episcopal Cluireli 
and during his sojourn in this city ho was in full commimion 
with Iniiity parish. 

“ 0 his withdrawal from tho sittings of the Senate, 

that i liavG bcGii made parlicnlarly acquainlcil with Iris religious 
opinions, character and feelings. Prom his first illness, he ex- 
pressed to me the persuasion that it would bn fatal, From that 
period until his death, it lias boon ray privilege to hold with 
mm trequont religious services, and conversations with him in 
his room. He avra-rod to me his full faith in the great leading 
documes of the, Gospol— the fall and sinfulness of man, the 
divinity of Christ, the reality and necessity of atonement, the 
need oi being born again by the Spirit, and salvation tlirougli 
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Alilll ill tlui (TniMfini) IN'tlctMlIl'l'. Ills own |'(>r:o|i:il iioji. 'i nl' 
(•rilvtUioi), )io nvi'i' nntl disliiu'lly on tlx- inonii >■:: mid] 

lln^ I'vnitn of Hhrisl. Siriliin!'l>' jii'ivc|iiili|i> on In-. iimIhi.iIIv 

iinpclnoiis ami iiiipalirut I’liaraoior. was (he inlliii-n (Ii.d o 

in pi'oiltunn^ sulaiiission niul ‘{lalioni waiiim; tui ( 'hn i.' mih! 
for (loiilh. On oiia iH’i‘.'ision, la* siioIvm (o hh' <>(' i}ii> juiMi' i-s- 
{uiijiin of oim \n'i‘y iirin* ami doar lo hint. a<; ihiii u Inrli Ini hjid 
(1(!D|ily Id I'cnl and aanioslly In srok Am’ lilin.>''ir llir o- liiiv lonl 
hlrssxdimss of ndipa^o- < *>i oiio ocra-aon, lio (nld nx' tli.it lio 

laid ftaxn slrivinf.; (n Idriii a i‘oni‘o|>tion oT IIimvimi ; .‘ind I 

lar^psl upon llu? luxray <tf dial piovisioii l>y whi*’)i onr Savxinr 
Imaainn a jiavlakoi' ol’ onr Inaimnity. lliiil onr lix:n(-> and liopi -i 
iiiiKht li.v llaansxlvas on Iliin. On anotlx-i' oxxasion, wlx n lx> 
was Hiippnsad (o ha via'y iixiii- liis and, I a\p>vi;M-d to Inin llx* 
luipo that his mind and liaart Waia at pxiiaa, am! that lx* was al.lx 
In ri^sl with aliaorinl mnilidanaa on I In* pioinisas and iixa ii i nl* fhx 
lladaaniar. (h* said, willi imiaji I'aalintr, llial lix i’MdiM\<ix'd l.i, 
and (rnslad dial ha did raposa his salvaiioii np'in t'lnj .l: that n 
was loo lain lor him lo look al. Ohrisiianily in tlx- Ixdif ..i -.jin-n. 
hilion; dial, ha hail navar donlttad o}' iis imth ; aixi dial lx» now 
wishad lo tlirnw hiiiiMdC upon il as a pi.ixliaal and l.k" i-d 
raiuady. Vary soon al’lar this, I admini.stxja>l in him llir- ' .x-no 


iiumi of tha l.ord’.s Siippar. Ihdnn axirmiidy I'a.-hlo, and dn ,ii - 
nns of haviii;? his niimi iimlivarlad, no p. i. t.ils w.-ia pm .-m hni 
his son and sarvaiil. Il \v;is a saoni' loin? lo ha lanx ijihi-n’d, 
Tliara, in dial slill r.hamhar, al a wi-ak day noon, llx- ixh's 
ol' lilo all llowiiif? slroii!!: aroinid i|s. iliiva ilimiplxa nf i|x' 
Savionr— -lha miiiistnr ol’ (Jod, tix- dyiii!*; iilala.nm.ni. aixl hi’i 

sarviiiH, a jiartakar oC ilia lika praaions liiiih 

llioir Saviour's dyiiij? lova. Ila joinad in dm Id.-:, -d 

with ip-aal raaliiii; and solanmily .now piv . .jix' ha. li nxh, to. 
^ntliar, ami now spraadinu fliam I’oilli, iv. llm w.u.i . ni' dx- .av 
ioa oxpriwad (ha raalinj*.s, dasiias, MipptiaiiUnia., and llimU . .,v- 
ini^H of his haarl. Allar diis ha r.dlmd, ;nxl ixstm I v. i , j-.-r 

'“'dad i.i join wilh him ni o-lanon, jvx-.- , .-i.av.a 

.siition, and pruyar. Ila ipaw in , uixl m dia knnwl.-dra 

ol onr l.or<l ami Saviour .lasns Olnx.i, AnoDr' dx- I 

whicdi Im laud niosi, waiv Jay’s .Moiiiin-f mid Dvaiiio!' I lv.n ■ 
msi.'s, dio lalii ol’ Dr. Olialniars. and lha |■h^ i•-n »n Pin!., i•.[.ha^ 
J riiimplmnl in Daalh. Ilis Impa ooiiimnail in iha and, ihouah 
inia and raid, lo hn Iraiiiuhnis with Imimlity i.nhai di in i.u.im 
OUH with, assurauan. Wliau im loll iixi.st dm wa.uiix- . . ..i' hi-i 
protmalad snlliiniig.s, Il snUiaail m smn»a..,i m him lU.a his 
lloavaiily Fullinr doiihllnss kimw dial, aCiar a lila m. Imo* 
.stirniii;, and Inmplad, Hindi u .lisaiplim- uA .dmsi.-mirr miil 
Hiillamijj was namlfnl tniimka him nmai ihr dm ndxMiinxa „( 
tlio saiiils; iiml al oimn dm wnids oA nmak and patmm M.-,.ina.. 
aouou a.saapuil Ins lips, ‘ 
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" Exhausted nature at length gave way. On the last occasion 
when I was permitted to ofler a brief prayer at his bedside, his 
last words to me were that he had hope only in Clirist, and that the 
prayer which I had offered for His pardoning love and His sane- h 
tifying grace, included every thing which llie dying need. On ! 
the evening previons to his departure, sitting an hour in silence : 
by his side, I could not but realize, wlieii I heard him in the;, 
slight wanderings of liis mind to otlicr days, and other scenes,! 
murmuring the words, ‘ mother! mother! mother /’ and pay-, 
ing ^ My dear loife,’ as if she were present ; I could not but realize ; 
then, and rejoice to thiiik how near was the blessed reunion of [i 
his heart with the loved dead and with her — our dear Lord 
gently smooth her passage to lire tomb ! — who must soon follow 
him to his rest, whose spirits even then seemed to visit and to 
cheer Iris memory and his hope. Gently ho breathed his soul 
away into the spirit world. 

“‘How blesa'd the righteous when they die) 

Wlicn lioly souls retire to rest, 

ITow mildly beams the closing eyol 

How gently heaves the c.xpiriiig breast! 

‘“So fades a snmincr cloud away; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o'er; 

So gently shuts the eye of day; 

So dies the wave upon the shore I’ 

“ Be it ours to follow him in tho same humble and submis- 
sive faith to Heaven. Could he speak to us the counsels of his 
latest human and of his present heavenly experience, sure I am 
that he would not only admonisli us to clitjg to the Saviour in 
sickness and in death, btit abjure us not to delay to act upon our 
first convictions, tliat we might give our best power and fullest 
influence for God, and go to the grave with a hope unshadowed 
by the long worldlincss of the past, and darkened by no films 
of fear and doubt resting over the future 1 

“ The strong staff is broken, and the beautiful rod despoiled of 
its grace and bloom; but iir the light of tlieotenml promises, and 
by the power of Christ’s resurrection, we joyfully anticipate the 
prospect of seeing that broken staff erect, and that beautiful rod, 
clothed with celestial grace, and blossoming with undying life 
and blessedness, in the paradise of God.” 

The funeral cortege, appointed by the Senate to accompany 
the remains of Mr. Clay to Lexington, Kentucky, with numer- 
ous friends of the deceased, left Washington after the solemn 
services at tlie Capitol were concluded, and proceeded on their - 
mournful journey, by way of BuUimoro, Philadelphia, New 
York, Albany, Buffalo, I,ake Erie, Cleveland, Columbus, Gin- 
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cJiiiinli, I ((inisvilit*, mid •l■’l^u^lil'tuc, iiiiivm.it 
I'Vdiiiiiit III simiJowH, dll' tUh 1)1' July. Ml* » 

ITi'.djiliuii iiy (l)«> I 'oinintlti'i' ol* h-'iu di> .f: 

till) l)iimiiiil(<‘i» ol’ llii’ ilt>' I'Mily w-i- » I J > \ M 

]iy lliii niililiuy, iili iiiiiiii’ii!** rniii tMu •- n| { < os ^ 
Jiii.silnl llu'ni in vliiM'iti* nl iIm* limii tti t si ' h - 

niavdil laiijity. 'Pho liiiiil wri.- t i i.-S.j.tf.-.j ,, , ,(,11. 

tiuy, lint Midi (ilMiily, uti a<.-i'«iiini i.i' wlia }i \vij{ Im; jm /(..t 
Ajiiioiidiv.'''' 

® d' is N'l'!*’ !■', I ' -'. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RESU^rK OF THE LIFE AED CHARACTER OP HENRY CLAY. 

“ The Mill-Boy of the Slashes” of Hanover, in Virginia, was 
of humble but respectable origin. His shop-training behind 
the counter at Richmond, Virginia, was a brief apprenticeship, 
and could not bo put down as having an important influence on 
his future life, except as a stepping-stone to a clerkship in the 
oflico of tlio High Court of Chancery of Virginia, where he at- 
traclod the' attention of Chancellor Wythe, wlio solicited and ob- 
tained his occasional services in the capacity of an amanucjisis. 
It was this relation which introduced the lad to the chances of a 
high destiny, .'ill, as ever after, depending on himself. He inter- 
ested and pleased the Chancellor, and became useful, we might 
say, iiidis])cusab[o to him, and the Chancellor, in turn, was dis- 
posed to servo the boy. The discovery and encouragement of 
talent must be a liigh gratification to a benevolent mind. It did 
not talto long for Chancellor Wythe, being in daily and intimate 
contact with this youth of fifteen, to discover his character and 
promise, and the Chancellor knew how to give him advice forth© 
occupation of his leisure hours. Thus naturally and pleasantly, by 
mutual attraction, the amanuensis became a pupil, and next the 
companion of a venerable judge, without intorriipting his duties 
as clerk iu the ofiice of the Court of Chancery. Four years of 
such a relation, in these two quarters, passed on, and in the 
mean lime the youth had attained a high reputation in a debat- 
ing club, which bad been formed in Richmond by his instru- 
mentality. Common prophecy began to mark out for him an 
elevated career. By the influence of Chancellor Wythe, he had 
become a student at law under Attorney-General Brooke, and 
having obtained his license from the Court, in his twenty-first 
year, he followed his mother to Kentucky in 1797, whither she 
and his step-father, Captain Watkins, had removed. A poor 
young man, without a penny in his pocket, he opened his office 
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ill T.(!xiM}>lnn, whiiili, (Voiii (inil ilay, In’canii’ his IihihimiikI. as wp 
I mvn aiimi, iio was hnrii'd iIic'it. in liliV' livi' y«Mrs al'lta' Ik* 

liiul KiiUM'ial lliK jihiKK as a y<»iin|' lawyar. In a .'.ju rrli ili liviTi'i! 
at I nil his rrtin*iiu*nl I'nnii llic Sniah'. in Isl'hhir 
told llm UuMi liow' iiiiirli (ilciiMin* In- had on ifi civio” Ins 

iii'si r(aMis u iiiwyor — (il'inai sliillin|'S lor ho vva'i (lion in iiood 
of il. Iliil. Iii^ siioii riishod into a liioralivo |ivai'iiro. 

d'lm youth, I loiiry ( May, had aiMjiiiiod a lu illiatii lopnlatioii 
holoio ho lol'l Miclunoiid ; hut what was of inoiu iinju'i laiioo [«i 
liiin ill al'loi' lili!, ho hud roriiiod aotiuaiiilanoos ihoio, s< voral <>{' 
whom i'oso lo oininonoo in Iho Slato mid in tlm nadiin. sih h as 
John Miirslmll, ariorwavd ( Miiid' Jusiioo ol' tin* laiiiod Stalos, 
J‘idwiii'd I'oiidlidou, S|ioii(’.(M' Koano. Iliislnod Wariliiiis'loii, and 
many othois loiowii to (amo. 'I'ho Puivati; ( 'oinnaii'ONonM i: ok 
Uknuv ('ii.w, in whii'h ( MiioT Jnstioi; Alaishall anil Jiah'o Ihnnlo! 
li^iiro so oonsidorahly, will iiidioalo iho iniinii lanoo nl’ tho;.o oaily 
JVioiidshi[is, and (ho doop |iorsonal iutoiosl whioh llio pai lios io)( 
ill isuJi oliuT through hti*. 

'Plio <sirly maniufu’ ol' Mr. (May, at iho at'o ol' iwi'Uiy lw«», In 
ti diiii|th(ot' of (loloiiol llai'hol' lioviindoiu t<'ur yoais ynimpoi 
than Ininsoir, oonlrihulod 'uoady to iho rospoinahiliiy ol'liis |iosi- 
lion and to iho woij.',lit of hisoharaolor. I]o had ojovou oliihhon, 
six' duMj,'hlor.s iiial livo sons, an«l lofi Alni. (‘lay a widow, with 
only four of tho olovon ohildion romalninp, 'I’hondnio Wylho, 
'Plioiuas I!., .lainos (1., and .lohn iM. t May, a<'.oil n*latjvoly in tho 
onlor horo iimnod. 'Two of iho dauidilois diod in infanoy. two 
at foiirtoKii, and two afior (hoy wojo nianiod mid had > hiMion, 
(Joloiiol llonry (May loll at (ho hatllo of llnoiia \ i .la, Ifa\ ni : a 
family. 'I'lioma.s II. and Janios II. ('lay hnih haw* lannlK's, 
III hS'lo Mr. (M.'iy liad (itiooii luand-ohddion, with .’«oiii>- luon- ott 
.siiico that linio, wholhor in iinmhor wo oun not t ay, a.s < unn- havo 
diod. 

It is uol itnpvohahio dial Mr. (May usndd havo tomann-d in 
Virginia, and i4jioiil his lifo ihoro, if ( .‘a|.iaui \S aii,ni-i, hisrm p. 
i'athor, had iiol romovod in KoulnoKy. It was natni.d that u . on 
of .siurh filial rou'nrd, shiaili! follow his niotlion 'Pho laiM>' of 

“ 'Plio Mill-lloy of Iho Slashos” was aotjiniod in (la ivi. oof 

his mothor. 'I’ho llov. Ur. Hnllor lolh, ns, in Ins innoml f-'imon 
at tlio ('apilnl, dial, whilo .sitliii;? hy thtJ hod;.jdo of Mi. I May dm 
niglit hidhro ho diod, ho ho.ml him say, iiji|i;nonlly m tho v.an- 
ilui'iii|.?N of his mind Iiuolt lo odmr day.;, inii'onM-ions of tho pn-s- 
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encG of other persons, and probably unconscious of his picsciit 
condition, “ My mother I mother I mother !” And then, as it his 
wife were present, he would say, “ My dear wife !” It was sni:h u 
heart, uttering its filial affection in the struggles of death, so long 
after his mother was dead, himself now a man of seventy-five, 
that followed the mother to Kentucky. But for that, Virginia 
might have had her son to the last, and she would have lioiiorcd 
him. She would never have rejected him, as she afterward did. 

On the hypothesis that Henry Clay had remained in Virginia, 
and grown up a son uud citizen of that State, and lived and 
enacted his part, and made liis grave there, ho would midouht- 
edly have risen to control the policy of the State, with equal in- 
fluence, probably, on that of the nation, as that which he exer- 
cised in his actual career. That influence might oven have been 
greater. It is natural to suppose, on this hypothesis, that Vir- 
ginia would have had a very different history, and tliat she might 
have retained her leading influence in the family of States, with 
Henry Clay as her guiding star. He would have evolced the 
hidden li'oasures of her wealth, and kept her forward as the Lin- 
pirc State, in her political importance, if not in her commercial 
grandenr. Her water-power at llie city of Richmond alone, is 
sufliciont to have built a Lowell tlierc, and llierc is no counting 
her dormant wealth of this description, and of others scattered 
over the State — all of wltich lies in abeyance to such a train of 
ciilorprise as Mr. Clay would have guided her to. She boasts of 
one Washington. If Mr. Olay had stayed with her, she might 
have boasted of another ; for he, too, could have l)eeii no other 
than a national man. But how has Virginia fallen short of such 
a destiny, by the narrow views of her leading statesmen ! 

But the transplanting of Virginia’s sou in the far West, gave 
character to the West, gave character to Kentucky, not becanso 
he came from Virginia, or owed any virtue to her soil and at- 
mosphere; but because the Creator had gifted him with rare en- 
dowments, such as men anywhere would recognize and honor — 
such as any Slate, any country, might well be proud of. Ken- 
tucky, no doubt, was destined to be a great and noble State from 
her geographical position, and from the character of her people; 
but her people will not deny how much they owe to her adopted 
son for her chivalrous character, and for her weight in the coun- 
sels of the nation. It was, doubtless, a proper appreciation of 
Mr. Clay that elevated the tone of Jier charactoiyand made her 
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Avluil. sins (MUllil JH‘l Olln'l’wiso luivu In'iMl. 'I'Ih' illlllH’Iirc wa.*i 
nuiiinHual, (Vtaii Jmlilo luaiils «ui Imlh .'liilrs; Imi ii waa ii 

Hiii;.'lo hcni't (liiil loiHtlii'cl (li(> iiiiuiy Ix^nrlN, (n iaai- 

ci'iMis wliicli olliarwist; liavt^ lain ll(■l'lnanI, aii<l 

M'liicJi, l>y i;onliiiiii!il (MitiiM'iilralinn <in sni’li an nliji'i-i, i-vcr lia('>ii(< 
llm pnlilh*. nyn, »ri|iiinal a visJjor w'liirli inai|i> iii.cll' r.'lf aa wiiitHy 
as tlia Cinnn of llin laviiriCn Imd spi'rail, (nllowiii;' in iln' r ana* 
(ni(d\, and diirnsiii<' ilsrlT nvni* liin s'lina ilidtl. Aiid not niily 
K(.Mitii(d(y, IhU dm I'rnal W’asl owi's nnl a lillli* td' ila iniji>'itaiii’n, 
nC ils w'fi^ht ill lim analo (if |iiii»lm pidicy, and id' iia lapitlly 
griiwin;' imusis]imimo, to dm Iniim and inllimiu'n id' llAitav nv 
Tin; VVkht. ll was (il. dial dm wiiiiiiij? nniMiimnwaaldi id' Vii- 
f^iiiia slioidd |iai‘l widi u slar, wliirli annld imi Ilnd riinni iin’ ils 
(irliil ill lu‘i‘ iiiniis, and wlimli was dt'sisni'd lu slnai iia liphi <in 
dm wimin VVaslani lmniis|>lirin -on tin* world. TliP' [>ii‘al 
AV(!S(. was ils a|i(Hojjiia(o liidd in wliiidi lo ir,o and fa<(, wlido ils 
(div.iiiL mnhniimd dm l-lasi, and (In* Soiiili, and (lio Nordi, and 
tim Anmi'iimn Omndonl. 

[( did iiol laid' Ion;' lor dm |ll•o)ll•• oT I .oviiipd'Ki <>i)d ol' dm 
(anuilry around, lo disoovor, on tIm advoni of Doiny ('lav, tlial 

limy had ii yoiini' man in of {linn, of wiiom dmy 

might ('iitorlain lii}d» Iio|h*.s, and ho jnslly |iniiid. llo. (noloa- 
Hloiud pnmdi'o and ils onioininoniM grow upon liia Imnila widi 
mioxaniplod rapidity. Ilisoloipionoo al !lm hm- alliat lod nowds, 

luid his iuliuoimoo willi Jnrios and widi dm ( amrl was dial 

(dioiUs diH'koil lo his odioo lo oommil iln-ir raiiM* m liis liamls. 
Ill oim inslanoo, on dm roliraring of a oaiiso, ho ohnuimd a do- 
oi.sioii against dm loonrd of dm (Nairl, who, on hnng ivlnn'd m 
il, said il, ooiild not ho so. 'rh»?y had Imni pnsmoloil aoajnal 
llioir own ooiivirlions, and ihoir lirsi ilooi-.inn was mdii, Mow, 

limn, imnid dm soo.ond ho righl i' A lawyer plnyod .Mr. Clay 

lo ussisl him in an imporlanl oum! whni* nmoh wasai r.iald', Iml 
in llm liman Umo Im horanm anxious alioiil ii. Ill■.•itll'.«r Imp oonid 
not sim ilmt Mr. (Jlay was giving jivupor alioniion lo ii, < hi i j,|, 
ing lo o.onrt in aiiodior o.onnly, whilo in lim mnldlo. Mr. Clay 
uskod dm lawyor lo show llm hy ilm hli' of papno holong- 
ing (o it, whmii Im diil, oim liy ono, to iho ond. “ 'l‘lmi 'll do,” 
said Mr. Clay, and dm iilo of pupoiH was roMmod in die .saddlo- 
liag.s, and limy rodo on lo dm o.nmdy Koul wlioro dm oaiao was to 
Im limd imxt day. As dm lawyor dionglu, Mr. I May appom- d in 
pay no nmro allontion to dm milijonl, hm wii.s oiigagod in o\oii- 
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ing company till the caiisB came on. The lawyer gave up the 
cause as lost. What was his astonishment when he loi-iiul iMr. 
Clay possessed of every point in tlie case, and complete master 
of the argument! The cause was gained. “How is this?” 
said tlio lawyer to Mr. Clay. “I never could see when or how 
you studied the case, and I expected to lose it.” “ Wliy,” said 
Mr. Clay, “ if yon ever want me to help you, you must let me 
have my own way.” This may, perhaps, serve to .show tlie ce- 
lerity of action, and the inluilivc grasp of Mr. Olay’s mind, on a 
given case, when the facts and the law were in his possession. 

To this add the consideration of his persuasive powers, and 
the secret of his success at the bar is revealed. Some may, per- 
haps, imagine that Mr. Clay was not a student. Tins is not 
true. His history at Richmond demonstrates the immense ac- 
quisitions he made in legal learning while there; and it is be- 
lieved he never undertook a cause in court without legal research, 
if he needed it. But his ineiliod of prepa»*ation was, doubtless, 
peculiar to himself. His intuitive discernment taught liiin what 
and how rnucli law was wanted for a iKirlicular case, and liis skill 
as an advocate brought it to bear directly on the fads; and his 
vast persuasive powens always made the most effective use of the 
law and the facts with a court or jury. Mr. Clay’s legal acquire- 
ments came quick and fast, because he was a rapid reader and 
a vigilant observer of the uses made of legal knowledge by 
others of his profession; and, once in his mind, ho never lost 
them. As in common life, so in the law, his knowledge was all 
practical If not so learned as some that might be named, his 
learning was always ready for use ; and no one, probably, could 
say that Mr, Clay was ever found engaged in a cause for which 
ho was not prepared. What more could or need bo said to prove 
a man a lawyer ? 

Mr. Clay excelled as an advocate for criminals, before a jury. 
It was, in this field that his great powers of i>ersuasion, if he 
had any good ground of argument, carried all before him. Blr. 
Clay’s defense of Charles WicklifFe, who killed Mr. Beiining, 
Editor of the Kentucky Gazette, is one of his most remarkable 
achievments of this kind.* There was some ground of argu- 
ment for justifiable homicide ; and Mr. Clay felt it to be his duty 
to try and save the young man, and he did save him. A more 
exciting trial of- the kind was probably never witnessed ; and it 
* Vol L, Life and Times, p. 90. 
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ve-charter of the United States Bank, delivered in 1811. On 
the hist of these topics Mr. Clay had before spoken, in the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, and advocated domestic mannfactui'cs as a 
State policy. The line of the Perdido was a national question 
between the United States and Spain, involving much historical 
research, the results of which are well condensed in Mr. Clay’s 
speech on the subject. His object was to vindicate the acts of 
Mr. Madison, as President of the United States, in taking pos- 
session of a disputed territory up to the line of the Perdido. 
His speech against the ve-ebarter of the United Slates Bank is 
one of considerable interest, as a contrast to tlic opinion which 
he afterward adopted and advocated in favor of the bank. 

The country ])eing, apparently, on the eve of a war with 
Great Britain, a geneml wish was expressed that Mr. Clay might 
go into the House of Representatives, as a position to which, at 
such a crisis, it was thought he was especially adapted — a judg- 
ment which was afterward proved to bo eminently correct. Ho 
was accordingly persuaded to decline the high dignity of a sen- 
ator of the United Stales, and to accept a return, from his own 
Oongrcssional district, to the House of Representatives, in 1811, 
for the 12th Congress. All eyes were turned to him ns a can- 
didate for the speakership, aiid he was carried into tlio chair on 
the first ballot l>y a majority of tliirty-onc in a House of one 
hundred and twenty-eight members. He was elected six times 
after this, in all, seven, and served thirteen years as Speaker of 
tlio House of Representatives of the United Slates, before ho 
went into the State Department in 1825, having been absent a 
year as Commissioner, at Ghent ; and during the 17th Congress 
he was forced to return to tlio practice of his profession to re- 
pair his dilapidated fortune, which had been seriously impaired 
by loaning his credit. 

It was in the discharge of the functions of Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and improving his opportunities while 
the House was in Oommitlee of the Whole, to join in the debate, 
that Mr. Clay won for himself immortal fame. It was exactly 
the field for his talents at that period of his life. He was 
thirty-four years of age when first elected Siieaker, and forty- 
eight when he retired finally from that office. He had no com- 
petitor for the place that stood any chance of election while ho 
was a candidate. Such a Speaker, so remarkably endowed 
for the office, the House of Representatives never had, and it 
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Clay became a pei-petiial tribune of the people,” and that, “ he 
converted this branch of tlie Legislature [the Senate] from a 
negative position, or one of equilibrium between the Executive 
and the House of Representatives, into the active ruling power 
'of the Republic.”* We intend no other use of this than a rec- 
ognition of the fact, that the House of Representatives under 
Mr. Clay, as Speaker, was a very different thing from what it 
1ms ever been since, more especially since Mr. Clay -went into 
the Senate. Under him, the House was undoubtedly tlio act- 
ive ruling power of the Republic,” and never more so than when 
he first entered it, on account of the exigences of the time. 
Napoleon I. was in the zenilli of his power, and all Europe was 
in a state of war. The necessities of Great Britain, as tfio load- 
ing maritimo power of the world, compelled her to claim her 
seamen, that were native-born subjects, wliorovor she could find 
thorn, and to soavch for them as they had strayed into tho mer- 
chant service of otlior countries, especially of tho United States, 
whore they woro most inclined to go. “ The right of searcli,” 
ns Great Britain claimed, was vital to herself, but often fatal to 
Amorican-born seamen, who were “ impressed” into her service 
in tho exorcise of this right, on uccoiuit of iho diflicnlty of cUs- 
tingiiisliirig between an American and an EiigHsluncn or an 
Irishman; and Americans wore often impressed when known to 
bo such, Tho assertion and practice of this right of search had 
become imperious and intolerable, and the appeal made to tho 
AmGricaii Govornmont and to the American people, by American 
seamen forced into the British semco, and compelled to fight tho 
battles of a foreign |>owor, oven against their o wn couniry, if war 
sliould come, was irresistablo. Even the right to impress natural- 
ized American citizen.^, though native-born British subjects; was 
obnoxious. This practice of tho British Govornniciit, in all iis^ 
extent, had not only become a wrong, but an insult, constnnLly 
aggravdted by time and manner, by reason of the impunity which 
had characterized its history. There woro other grounds of com- 
plaint, but “ Free Trade and Sailors’ Riglits” was tho motto of 
tho controversy with the American Govornmont and people, and 
flaunted in tho breeze over land and sea. 

At this crisis, Mr. Clay was the war-king, to load the Houso 
of Representatives, to lead both Houses of Oongress, to lead the 
country. Mr. Madison and his Cabiuot looked lo him, and de- 

* Pago 261. 
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pended on his lead. We believe Mi*. Clay can'icd witli him 
through life a deep sense of the responsibility of tiic position 
which he then occupied ; and hence his dread of wav, wlieii it 
could be honorably avoided. We see it in his whole liistory, 
in all his public counsels, whenever a speck of wav appoavod in 
ttie iion:?on, in relation to foreign i>owcrs, and more especially 
when internal strife threatened the peace of the coniilvy. 
Although we came out of the war with Great Britain unscathed, 
creditably, as a nation capable of war ou a fit occasion, even 
with a power superior to ourselves in resources and in ex- 
perience, and although Mr. Clay was himself as much the in- 
strument of the peace as of tlic commencement of hostilities, it is 
yet remarkable that, in negotiating jicacc, not a word was said 
of “the right of search,” which was the chief canse of llm war, 
There were reasons for this. Our Coininlssionors at Ghent wore 
gravely embarrassed.* Napoleon was dethroned and in the Tsl(3 
of Elba. Peace was restored to Europe, and Groat Britain was 
in a position to bring her entire navy and all hor armies, not em- 
ployed in the East, to boar upon ns. A large part of our own 
country was still opposed to the wav. It was the darlcost hour 
in Mr. Madison’s administration. Wlint should the Coininis- 
sioiiGis do? Should they waive the question of the riglit of 
search? They were forced to do it. Ncvcrtholcssj it was un- 
derstood and believed, that, practically, the question was settled 
against tlio rigid, that Great Britain would never enforce it again, 
and that, if she sliould, the United Slates would again resist. Such 
lias been the result ; and although tlio question was waiviid in 
negotiating peace, the object of the war was attained. So far as 
BIi’. Clay was iniluential in this peace — and ho is allowed to have 
been greatly sof — the waiving 'Of tho question of the riglit of 
search, was precisely of the same characlcr with tho Missouri Com- 
promise of 1821 : say nothing about the difiorcnco, and you will 
never hear any thing about it. So it happened in both eases. 
In vindication of the American Commissioners at Ghent, when 
accused of this silence, Mr. Clay afterward said, on tho floor of 
Congress ; “ True, one of the great causes of the war, and of its 
continuance, was the practice of impressment exorcised by 
Great Britain ; and if this claim had been admitted [in the trouLy] 
by necessary implication, or by express stipulation, the rights of 
* .Sec Private Con espoiideuce, Chapter I. 

• t See air. Hughes’ Letter to Mr. Olay, Private Oorrospondenco, p. 605. 
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our seamen would have been abandoned. It is with uitci* aston- 
ishment that I hear it has been contended in this coimtvy, that be- 
cause our right of exemption from the practice had not been ex- 
pressly seeured in the treaty, it was therefore given up ! It is im- 
possible that such an argument can be advanced on this floor. No 
member who regarded his reputation would venture to advance 
sucli a doctrine.” 

But Mr. Clay was the great and controlling counselor for tho 
War of 1812. It is understood that, the day before Mr. Madison 
sent in his Message to Congress, recommending a Declaration of 
War, Mr. Clay, and a committee from the two Houses of Con- 
gress, were closeted with him for hours — Mr. Clay using his ut- 
most persuasion — the powci-s of which, as all know’, wore not 
small — to overcome Mr. Madison’s timidity and hesitation. Tho 
wav was declared j and on tho shoulders of Mr. Clay rested this 
tremendous responsibility ; and althougli he bore himself gal- 
lantly through the contest, inspiring the Government witli cour- 
age, prompting Congress to its duty, and animating the nation, it 
is no wonder tiiat lie sliould ever after look back to tho rospoiisi- 
bility which he then assumed, with a deep sense of its gravity, 
and that lie should over shrink from war, when it could ho hon- 
orably avoided. Wc have no evidence that ho over regretted or 
reproached himself for the part he took in these affairs ; but, on 
the contrary, ho said in tho House of llcprescntativcs, on tho 
29th of January, 1810: “I voted for the declaration of war. I 
exerted all tho little influence mid tulont I had to mako tho war. 
The war was made. It is terminated j and I declare, with per- 
fect sincerity, if it had been permitted to me to lift tho veil of 
futurity, and to have foreseen tho precise series of evonts which 
has occurred, my vote would have been unchanged. We had 
been insulted, and outraged, and spoliated upon by nearly all 
Europe : by Great Britain, by France, Spain, Denmark, Naples, |j 
and, to cap the climax, by the little contemptible power of Al- / 
giers. We had submitted too long and too much. Wc had ha-// 
come the scorn of foreign powers, and the derision of our owir/ 
citizens.” 

But still the responsibility, oven to think of as a matter of his- 
tory, all well over, was oppressive. It contributed, no doubt, 
vastly to make him more useful to his country in after-life. It 
was not ill him to tolerate the wounding of the honor of the na- 
tion by a foreign power, without resentment, nor to allow its 

18 
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material interests to .be unjustly invaded ; but subsequently to 
the War of 1812, he was always the man of peace. Ho pre- 
vented General Jackson from plunging the imtion into war with 
Prance ; he protested against the annexation of Texas, heeiiusc 
it would bring on war with Mexico; and not to speak of his 
other efforts of this kind, whenever war clouds have arisen above 
the horizon, we all know what grand devices he conceived, and 
what stupendous endeavors ho sustained, to secure the internal 
peace of the country against scdtional animosities, and how, at 
last, he became a martyr to this cause. 

One of the first speeches of Mr. Clay on the War of 1812, now 
extant, is that on the augmentation of the military force, deliv- 
ered in committee of the whole of the House of Uoprescutatives, 
December 31, 1811, less than six months before war was de- 
clared, on a bill reported from the committee on foreign alfairs, 
to raise thirteen additional regiments for the public service, 
whicli was passed. The first aim of the war, on land, would nat- 
urally be to invade Canada, whore between seven and eight thou- 
sand British troops were posted. A part of Mr. Clay’s argnmeiit, 
therefore, was, that, after garrisoning our seaports, it was neces- 
sary to have an army in the field against Canada, of suniciont 
force to overcome the British troops, to lake Montreal and Que- 
bec, and to \\Tesl the Canadas from British dominion — a thing, 
however, that was never achieved. 

» What are we to gain by the war ? it has been omphntuially 
asked,” said Mr. Clay. “ In reply, I would ask, what are wo not 
to lose by peace ? Commerce, character, a nation’s best ircasm'O, 
honor. » * * England is said to bo fighting for the world. 
* * * What are wo required to do by lliosG who would en- 
gage our feelings and wishes in her behalf ? To boar llio aelual 
cuffs of her arrogance, that we may escape a chimerioal Prencli 
subjugation. * * * Wo aro called upon to submit to dobaso- 
raent, dishonor, and disgrace ; to bow the neck to royal insolence, 
as a course of preparation for manly resistance to Gallic inva- 
sion !” We have no space for the argument ; but this is a little 
spice of the spirit which Mr. Olay infused into his speeches at 
this time. 

The next speech we find on record from Mr. Olay, was that 
delivered January 22, 1812, on the increase of the navy. It is 
known how the navy had dwindled down into the gun-boat sys- 
tem, under the Administration of Mr, Jell'erson, and it was hard 
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work for Mr. Clay and his coadjutors to convert the .TefTersonian 
Democrats in Congress, to the policy of building frigates aucl 
ships of the line. A bill was reported, recommending a blank 
number of frigates. Mr. Cheves moved to fill up the blank with 
the figure ten. This was supported by Mr. Clay, ami carried 
by a vote of 5% to 47, though against a strenuous opposition. 
TliG frigates were built as soon as possible, and the brilliant vic- 
tories which they achieved, established the character of Ibo 
nai'^y in the affectipns of the American people, whicli 1ms never 
yet declined. Here, again, we have seen the fruits of Mr. Clay’s 
eloquence j for tho bill would have stood no chance without his 
advocacy. It was the foundation of our navy, whicii lias ever 
since been the pride and boast of ibe nation. This speech is 
one of the best framed arguments which Mr. Clay over made. It 
was irresistible, and prevailed. 

Again wo fmd Mr. Clay in tho field of debate on tho now 
Army Bill, January 8, 1813, about seven months after war was 
declared. Our attempt on Canada in tlio north-west had been 
most disastrous, and in this stato of discouragement, tlio oppo- 
sition to tho war, which from tlic first was considcrahlo, had in- 
creased, and became very annoying to tho Administration. Tlie 
bill before the House was to raise twenty additional roghnoiUs 
to carry on tho Avar more vigorously, and to retrieve tlie reputa- 
tion of our arms. It was necessary also to raise money — tho 
sinews of war. Money, an army, and skillful generals were tho 
pressing needs of the hour. Onr army was in disgrace, tho 
enemy was exultant, and tho nation discouraged. Tho op- 
position bore clown with rebuke and sarcasm, heaping upon it 
rejiroach and fault-finding. It was accused of having luidcr- 
taicen a Avar Avilhout energy or skill to prosecute it. Tlie coun- 
try had an eiierny in its face, an enemy in its own bosom, tind 
nothing but disaster to feed its courage on. 

Tlio first dash of Mr. Clay, in this great exigency, was on the 
domestic foe. The country and the administration looked to 
him. The House of Representatives, under his guidance, was tho 
power of tho nation. It was there that the buttles of tbe coun- 
try were first to be fought, and one voice alone could lead the 
troop. Ho Avas wanted not only tliore, but Blr. Madison seriously 
thought of giving him a military commission, and putting him 
at the head of the army. With his versatility of talent, it is not 
unlikely that, with all his lack of oxporionce in military tactics, 
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lin would Iiiivo i^aiiiod iis iiinrli in llu' us In* liiiii 

tu;([iiinMl in iho Sniults 'I’Ik; antiy waiih'ii iiM(liitii' hni tlm in- 
^ipinition, wliioli Ih^ was ominoiiUy nilruliiu-tl i.i imp.m lo i(. 

llo was tint itiiiii (o Irad in lU’ in aiiius ll is a n'ltsiili- 

idilo lui'l, fliiit ( ii'iii'ral lfari'i;aiii wi'o(<> lo Mr. ('lay luul ilisiiisl 
liiin (o roino to tli<i siniiy. “ In niy opiiiitiii," said ilir (iciu'ial, 
"yotir |n'oson<a; cm tin* riitnlicr AVimId la> pnidtii'liA'i' of >'t<'sl iid- 
vaiila|;i!H. I ts'in assure* yon, lh:it yiair aih ii-c and a; ar .luiiro in 
dotci'ininiii}.' tin^ of o|ifi‘ationi» for tht" iniiiy (<■ ilio coin- 

maud of wliicdi ( liavci luu'it di'sii'naicd Iiy yottr ic'i'oininoinlatam 
— will Im liijjldy laadnl. ^'^^n mci inil'only jiii'il'.'i'd, in sonu* 
liiiuiiiiu', foi’ niy camdiii'l, )ml ior tla* {•itivi'ss of ilio Avar. I''oi‘ 
(lod’a s’idtci, (lam, I'oinn oii, as i|ui«:k)y ic.s [tos' ildo, and Id nrc (ai- 
doavor in ilnoAA'^ oil' i'roiii tia* adinini.'iiraiioti tli.ii Avoiidit oi‘ I'O' 
promdi wliicdi lln* lain disasli-rs wdl la-aji n|>iin lliom.”* 

A .*iiii|pilui‘ onini'iddifi’ of jiulinudit tins l.i'iAvii'o iioiicral 
Umi'ison and iMr. Madison. 'Tlac I'onaud, lii'ini? in tho liidil, 
invokc':i, ovnii iin|)lori*-i Mr. Clay, ni a r«*«‘c*r;s of (smipo,/. (U was 
llin mull of An|»nsl, IH|*,J), (<• c*onio to liim on ilio iVoiiin-r, '• lo 
assist in doUmninini' tlui ciaii.si* of o|iinaiion<i for tlio atiny," 
(ioididin^' in ono wlm was in*v'i*r haiia-d to indilary lil'o, while 
Mr. Madisim |•roHol'>i to liiiu tini conimission id' (oaaa.’t) in idiiid'. 
Ah |.!;linions as was tho oavetor id' Mr, t'hy as u iililoNniaM, oiat 
c!fui Imnlly hilt ro^rd that, with .mioIi an oii)ioiimiily, mid ninlor 
Hiioh mispH'os, ho did not lmi‘|{|(i on his !>\A'ord for tho AA-ar. So 
iiitiiiliva liavo Ilia |idvi*|itions I’Vd' lioi-n, in all tho [•r.ida-id af- 
laii'M of iifo timl liavo olaiiuod his mn nliim, and ! o i{iii<-K mid in 
fallililo his jnih'.nidil, that one* can not hnt foi l that lir woidd 
liavo ilasliod into a milinny oaroor like* a woll ti.onod c iiiilain, 
mill AAmit laiirols for hiinsi*lf in winniin' vi<-!oiir>. for hi i i‘oiinlry. 

110 AVaa.jnsl tlio inmi to ho lovc'd and tdioyod hy iIh' soliiioia, and 

111 ImfolhwisI, Avimriivor ho slnmld load, a**.iin'.i tho foo, 

Uut lo roltirn from lliia dip^m'ssiim, Avlia-h m in pint history, and 
ill pun hypnlhdioiil. Wo have* Miid tlial Mr. iday^-i tii.si ons>‘l, 
in his Njiooidi on llin now Army Hill, wais on tin* ilonn-siio foo. 
nis rohiikoH worn- ImrUal right and lofl on ihoso avIio oppoMsi 
tho Avm*, and who Uiiih woitkoinal iho mnis of tho oonniry wlimi 
tlio groaloHl vigor whh nH|iiiiod. Tho oottniry was at Avar with 
ono of tho mosi jH)worful imiioiis of tho omih, and ilaao was no 
rolruut wilU honor. It won also u war justly provukod hy an m> 

* IMvrtUf (Airni-ijciualcnn*, piijjii yj. 
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cumulation of intolemble grievances, aggravated by time and 
circiimstnncc. Its early stages had been signalized by mortify- 
ing failures in the movements of our armies. It was time now 
to raise new forces, and stir up the giant strength of the nation. 
Our little navy had done well, and it was only for the army, 
strengllioned by adequate numbera, to regain its lost reputation 
by new and vigorous campaigns. On the doings of this, the 
12lli Congress, now drawing to a close, depended, in a great 
measure, the honor and fate of the nation. It must provide 
money, an army, and a navy, and pul the whole machinery of 
war in a formidable and elToctivc array. This mighty task 
rested very much on the shonldoi-s of Mr. Olay. Coadjutors lio 
had in the President, in the Cabinet, in the Senate, and in the 
Honso of llcpresentativcs j but he was the soul of this great en- 
terprise. He had brought the nation into it, and he Avas forced 
to cany the nation through it, nor did he relax from bcgiiniing 
to cud. 

It is not our business here to give a history of the war, but to' 
show the position which Mr. Clay occupied in its iiiccptioi], in 
its progress, and in its winding up. Our growing navy, laimchcd 
on the sea and on the Ijukes, began to signalize itself witli vic- 
tory after victory, and our armies began to feel their strength, 
and to win fresh laurels, as in the repulse from Baltimore, in 
compelling the retreat from Plutlsbnrg, and in the barcl-lbnght 
action on the Niagara frontier, until the battle of New Orleans, 
on the Sill of .fannary, 1815, drove back the foe, and finished tlie 
Avar ; for peace avqs already concluded by our Commissioners at 
Gbcnt. 

And here, again, avc find Mr. Clay, not less necessary to tho 
nation in making an honorable pacification, than in conducting 
it tlii'oiigh the struggles of wrar. He resigned his seat in Con- 
gress, and took letters to join the American Comraissionors at 
Goltenlmrg, Avhp afterward ndjoiiniocl to Ghent, to meet Com- 
missioners from the Government of Great Britain, Avith u vicAv to 
enter into negotiations for peace, which Avero concladcd on the 
2J of December, 1814. Without derogation from the aid of his 
older and distinguished collci^ues, it was as natural for Mr. Clay' 
to have a paramount iniluciico tliere, as in all other relations 
which he ever sustained. Christopher Hughes, Secretary to tho 
American Commissionors at Ghent, was a very [xu’dal friend of 
Mr. Olay, and Avlien Avriting to him oh a subject Avhicli drew 
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fintli nil iht! fi'nlinj'.'i nl' liis Iii'.'irl, In* ili'uhtliv '. ‘.jinlic \i li!i( lin Irli 
(i> ii(* irno : “ You tli<l iiiMro iti iliul ( 'oniiivs.. liiun any Htlira' nl' 
its incinUi'n:, liy yunr y«>nr ymir iiuiilriatinn, y‘>tii' 

lUii'nlii! tii'U-cniinniintt, anil yunr int-nniyaialili' iiiaimri ; aiiil I 
wilt liinir lliia wiliu'iis ilu' woiiii ymt <li<l itioir' than any 

nlluu' In lirslow this litosi lilnssml ni hninni, (In;, (idil iihr imII ■ 
jii’ai’i! iiiiMin;'; iiinn."^' Sinni'.t Ifsiiinniiv ihrs hiii miu i ic pici’ 
il'Olll ihn lii'ai'l, aiul iVnin tlm I'niil |i'I|m|i:< •>]' iirltllli 
nhsiTViilinji. wlm simiilil liiiuw hi'lh-i Mr. lln-’lii' i was 

nhvays nl tlin lahli', pnrrnriaiii:* liis linliaa as Ms-inlai y, 

.Mr. ( 'lay, till'll, iiiiiili' lla* wtir wn spnaU mT inlltii-tM i-' I'nii- 

llm war lini', also, wn sprali nt' iiilliii-nfc ainl lin wan 

I’liicil'in ilia iiialiini; ol'iii'ari'. li was a snaal irr.|inii ’ ilnlily, anil 
jt {^lorimis ri'snil • a irs|inii:.ilnlily Ihn wi’jnlil nl’ u hii'li Ic* iinvi'i' 
rna.sial (n li'i'l wlnlr ||i> hvril nl’ whjrli ivn have h. rmi'. 

I IniH'i' lii.'iili'i'ail III' War, Imriini nr ilomi'i'tin. aial ha, i li'i j.li • 'i vinil ' 
fiin'a, to arii'M anil waul nil' all .•auM-s nl' war. Ih' ihai w.n ninnl 
hrllii'iisi', with (ha iiisnllnaml ininiii a iulli' ii il on (hr Ani>aii'ini 
|iai»{i|i' Iiy (hral lliilain in his I'Vi’. iIii'm- m alls Mini ininia ii 

hiiinjt avi'iii'i'il, anil sl.-ihlishiMl, put im ilm < uf 

MnSI'S, Mini, likii iMnsrs, jpivn lliim.-lf In Ii'j'Isj iljun I'mj ihn tpinil 
nl (he pMopli*. 'riin .•.aiin' r.piiit was in him m. hi-h*).', hut if. was 
I'hasdninil hy IVnviilriiri*. lli* kimw hy inia i' tin- !’•>', i ainl 
lia/.anls III war, anil if it nniihi hn hminruhly )iiv\ riilnil, hn winilil 
linVM!' rial; il, Iln justly ai’ipnvnl ihn I’rjinlatinn nt ihn tiiu.ir 
I'Ani'IIMTOII, 

At a tiinni'r i.^ivnn lu Mr. ( -lay, at I.nMiii-inn. t t.'i..|r. r V, 

(HI llifJ ri'lurii rrniii llhi'iil, 111!' tii.i tnasl nns-nuas; •' n,i, ahln 
lin|(i.ttaliir,-i at Ciii-Iit. 'I’hi-ir lal.ai!:. al liiplnm s y hav, l.rpt 
Jiiicn with lliM vfilnr III' l•nralllls. m «l> jiM<ii; tt. nm:.: i" ih*- « iM niy 
tliiil, llinni' Stall-;; will hn Cn-n wliwh .Mr, t 'l.iy irpli.-;!. m y.-n ' 
ORMiNly iliviflini: llin praiM- fiiiialiy amuu;' all Ins .-mU.- , - u. s llir 
liw ^'InnnliM rnsiill ainiiaiMi-isI in ihi- I.sim ; mimI Im w.-nl ..ii (n 
filiili) NMiitti 111 * lliimhini'iillins Itt* ilu- nMs .inN, 'I’lm th iii h ( Inv - 
nnimcut hm! iIiTliiwii iirf-uiiaiinn hi-i.n.- Hi.- last i-.mii'Miiiu, an.l 
lint llrsl Innii.H prupiiMril hy ihir Itriiisli t \tiiimi; »ii<n.s!. at ttlit-nl 
Avrrn nlli'ily itmilinitisiihln, aiiinnt' whn-h was a rl.ntii lis lla I’v 
clnsiv'n piiililiiry riinlru) nl* tin- Dur t.'dmnnssMm.ns tinwit 

1'“"" * nhjariimiahla pi.itil In mmihr., till Ihn (miKsnl' 

juHuta, UK KiHrihliiul ill Ihn irraiy, warn Jiitally ji-ljiiHtf.l. -''rim 

IVivni.* < 'i<ri<- 
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effects of the war,” said Mr. Clay, “arc highly satisfactory. 
Abroad our character, which, at the time of the declaration of 
the war, was in tlic lowest slate of degradation, is raised to the 
highest point of elevation. * * At home a Government 

which, at its formation, was apprehended by its best friends, and 
pronounced by its enemies, to be incapable of standing such u 
shock, is found to answer all the inirposes of its institution and 
Mr. Olay went on to depict the future of tlio country in a man- 
ner that has since been fully i-oalizcd. 

But the next toast was to Mr. Clay alone : “ Our guest, Henry 
Clay. Wc welcome his lelurn to that country, whoso rights 
and interests he has so ably maintained at homo and abroad.” 

Mr, Clay was touched with the manner in which the toast was 
received, and said, “his reception had been more like that of a 
brother, than of n common friend or acquaintance. 

In the inception of ilio war, through the war, ami in the 
peace, Mr. Clay was the prominent man of the Republic. 

Mr. Olay was re-elected to the 14ih Congress, and made 
Speaker. One of the first most important measures that came 
under debate was the recommendalioa of President Madison foi 
the incorporation of a national bank. Mr. J. 0. Calhoun was 
chairman of the appropriate committee, and reported a bill for 
that object, which Mr. Clay advocated. Tlio bill passed the 
House by a vote of eighty lo seventy-ono, and the SenaLe by a 
vote of iwonly-two to twelve — was approved in April, 1816, and 
the second lianlc of the United Slates went into operation in 1817, 
under a charter for twenty years. It will bo lememberod that 
the renewal of the charter of the old bank, incorporated in 1791, 
failed in 1811, and that Mr. Clay mado a speech in the Senate in 
opposition to it. 

The commercial and financial condition of the country had 
very much changed since 1811. The wav of 1812 had put iho 
banking system, under the Slates, to the severest tests, forcod 
them into suspension, and left the country without a reliable cuv- 
roucy. The iioccssities of the country impelled a roconsidcratiou 
of the Icnolty Constitutional question, which had been one of tho 
principal reasons, though not the sole one, for deciding against 
the re-cluirlor of the old hank. The State banks, at that time, 
were in’ a healthy condition, and it was thought that they would 
not only answer all the commercial purposes of the people, but 
the financial necessities of the Government, But both tlioso ob- 
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j(nM» innvtMl (in Jiiiliun, uml imtiniit' •■iiiilil i-x. i rtl |j 

lid iiiiil ]irivatti (lisirt’wi wliirli llit? mI' iIk* ^ I 

lu'oiiirlit ii|inn till’ III i*l' iIh'm' tin ri, in'^ 

PrnNiiii'iil, ( 'Mliini'l, mimI .nlalnsiiiiMi who lia<i llic ik. ^ 

«>r lli(' ll'nildtl Imiili, in INII, wIh'i'IiiI imiuiiI, 

' I I ■ J J t * 

vuciilivl llnn'd-i'alMlilisIniMail nl' a niKiniial Ii.-uik in iHK'i^ I 

W'as (initn, !\Ir. <I|ny waa aiiinii!' tlm nniiilu-i' nl' 

dliriiij^'dil j^rrnniid. * 

On iMr. ( !lay’[i rittmn (Vnni < 'nia'inti:;, alirv ili^ lunilv 

(diarlmoil, lia ({(‘livnirii ini Cm |ii>i ania-tilurMila ai I 

' M* X * * * P 

tail, .Inna It, IHlli, in viiitlicaiinn at' liia Iln 

“ Whan lia wna a laanilinr of tin* Snijuti’ nl’ iIip> I hiiiad j | 

wan inilitai'd In n])|ii>i:a (lia ll•lM•vl■al mI' ilia rlmrli-i' nl' \»Ii 

l)ank liy lliraa |!;i‘naral annsidaialiMii*;. 'riia lin.t wiv-, 

Wa.s insli'iialail Cn n|nin:;»* il l«v lln’ I .rf'ir'lalara i»t’ lhi< Snila. ' | *| »i 
naxl was, (hat ha haliavnl (iia rtir|iMia{iMii li-'itl, dnnud a j,| ii 

al (ha jiariad nl’ il:i <’\i:-lana**, aliiniail iC;i junvar?;, and 
HnliKi'i'va llai viawa nf a pHliliaal )<:aly. Aa<l ili«' lliiii) ' 

(iiaC ilia jiau'ai’ (n aiaala a rni|iMniiiM|i, •aicli a** U iOi j* **iM( 
In laiaanliMtiad, wiihiimC n)«'ailiaally |.u<tinail in ila‘l ’mir.lilin j, m , * 
MNia (irnt at (liar.ii MltjaiaiMlin Mm l«*||-'r|’ um ill*- 
of (Ci'iilnr.Ky hud uIm* wliftdail rniuid, and waa in lavnn tiT t 
liatiaiial haiilv. An to (lia };«’aniii|, lia'.hla'i lli«< rljaidi (c* tilt 
alitiatMif jinwai', u'hiali woiitd iiacmally aih'' ni ilia aompni it ir>r 
ol Slala liaidiM, l'l^'•ln^ad in a liaiilcliy aMndiliitn, lia* |iii)vi!<in) im i ijf 
Ilia liaw law, ha (l|(l||•dl<, wara wall ilin'jMril In j.nnaiit lil 

ra;adl. And aa In Iha ihiid, ch** laal Inintiy j'i'inl, wliadi 
nnl ha Ml aasily disjinr.ail nl' as (In* liniC iwm, ili»> ininanaijit 
fully filiilad alr.awhnri** lint nuiii nf whiah i-,. ihii Mi. (‘luy tIJ 

(HHj, hi'iiC Mr. I -lay as la* wari m ISM, \,.v <1 ihiri 

ilianiisislanay, or lliaC Ilia iirj'iMiU'iiC wnu iini s'omd in Imih 
in viaw nl Ihn fuala of IimIIi aasas; far cln* iiiaia nl' lInna.N i*t tli*t 
doiiMlry hail aidindy i*|iuiii*ad limu Isll (n IS Hi. mi an <d»"Jtrl y* 
lO jnulily Ilia apliiiaminui nf (ha jmwais of ilia ( ^ Il li'-i l 

Intinii to (ha araaliou of a iiudnimi hank ui iln* lii(i« r 
wlitni llin (inaHtioii wja^ iioi km l•|a!ll• m iha firnta-r. 'I’ha '-'Mi-' 
dilioiis whiah nmdo il alnur litnl fully (mnsi.in-d in ihn 
cuMi; and llm urf^mnniil was ai|ii{dly aonahiMva iauhiit 
may ha dniio nftor u tiUaiKo of liiiiiiii(in)i him *'V|insf, 
could uol hn (lo)io halnrO'^iHU, liowiivi't', iluti iinr ilhislral***'**' •*** 
“■ hilii iiii.i Tiiiii t i.f II. Ill V 0«v, Vi.J. II , ift .jii. V I. 
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precisely similar to the case illustrated, since the one is absolute 
and needs no argument, and the other contingent and therefore 
always snsceptible of argument. But all the contingencies as to 
the constitiUionality of a national bank, so far ns they liad ever 
existed, were entirely rclicved in 1816. In 1811, an honest ar- 
gument miglit have been made on both sides, and Ave believe 
Mr. (Jlay was honest. But with the light of events, in 1816, 
that same honesty forced him into the position which he then 
occupied, He confessed a change of ground, but them was no 
inconsistency. Thus stands the matter of the only change of 
opinion in Mr. Clay on a great public question, from llio begin- 
ning to tile end of his ptihlic career ; and considering the premises 
from whicli he reasoned, he was right in both cases. It was, in 
reality, not a change of opinion, bnt a conclusion arrived at by 
a change in the condition of the country ; and it is a misnomer 
to call it by tlie former name. It is fair, therefore, to say that 
Mr. Clay novor changed his opinion on a great public question. 

Wo pass to another pregnant item of Mr. Clay’s eventful his- 
tory, as exhibited in his advocacy of the South American Slates, 
including Mexico, Avliile in a state of colonial subjection, and 
struggling for freedom and independence. 

The merit of Mr. Clay in this endeavor, is not to be measured 
hy a coiisidoration of the failure of the South Aiuorican States to 
do ns well as ho hoped they would ; nor is his fame at all les- 
soned l)y tliat rule. Mr. Clay himself was born and cradled in 
the American Bovolution; ho imbibed the spirit of American 
freedom as soon as ho was capable of drinking it in; ho loft 
Virginia with liis heart full of it; and his position in Kentucky 
Avns in all respecls calculated to increase its ardor. He made 
Kentucky, and Kentucky made him. The influence between 
these two parties, the one on the other,, were reciprocal through- 
out Mr. Clay’s public career, more especially in the former part of 
it. As he fired up in love of freedom, the State fired up, and 
the State reflected back on him the flame which he luid kindled. 
There Avas no time in the early jiart of Mr. Olay^s career, Avhen 
these reciprocal influences Avere not in vigorous and lively action. 
They never cooled off, but only greAV more fervid. 

And then, again, that admirable constitution of the American 
Confederacy, Avliich transfers the jratriotio virtue tliat grows up 
in the heart of any one State, to the heart of the Union, to groA.v 
and thrive in the concentrated fires of a national feeling, was 
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<Minn))ii(tvn in its nllt^rls' nii tin* liis'irl of Mi. Chiy, m;.- Im foiind 
l>y till' liiirtiiiiiiy lif hi.s ^iilnpioil .^laic, n mfiitliKi of llm 
imlidiml lirjfisliihirn, iiiriljilh'd iu (iio luyln-Nt |•il|||arlo of olca-ivu- 
lioii iiiid inlliK'iin'. iN'i'vrr iiM'.;i-:i(ofiil for, ami novor foo^ottni'^ 
lii.'i {'(d.'ition.s III Kmilui-liv, hr iiou- foiiml liiiir . lf r ir.i'uiiin;' most 
illl|lor(lllH fIMlI jutr|'r.‘illll!( irl.'itioii;; to a Wiiloi' ; ;>|| 01 I'. l|r now 
Idokrii down Oil (hr whoir liiiiiily of Sialr i with thr •amr foi*l- 
iiu' whirli wii.'i honi mnl nomi-.lioii m oiir o(' ilinn, mioii iifiod in 
jiio|toi(ion as llm lirlil was itivairj-. and as ilio olijn-is wn.* mom 
itiaj'iii(ii-rnl. 'I'hrir was nrvrr a tinir to io.;i, novi-i' a s'mm.m foe 
(III! alialrmrnl of llm: 1011110(11! ardor; lint nil rvruis. as mm 
Hiiiaa'i'dril to llm oilmi'. rondilHUril to fan iln< llainr, lIo rmiltl 
iml. I'olnru Co his adojilrd SlaCr witlmnl ln'jmt yioolnl, nor to llm 
<'.n|iilid of (hr iinlioh wichuiK liriiiy. Woiromrd. All (him:;i lai.M'il 
him to a hiidirr and iiioiv iidlnmiial poMlion, and as Im horaiim 
known to (hr widr rountry. thr nalum adoj-n d Inin as llm Stain 
o| Krntindcy had dour. Ilrrr ay.im llir mllnriiri-a woio mrjjo 
coral ; Im artrd on llm nation, and llm nafion a>'n-d on Inin ; aa 
lltM'iinohlrd (hr Amniraii |iro|ilr m tlr- ryrs of (hr wmld, llm 
Auirii«-an iirojilr rnimlilrd him ; and llm In vora of Ins )• ^lUMliMtn ‘ 
(.(idw fit |>ro|ioition. 

I Imn I'liMir (hr war rl only to im|.nnonl llio iin{Ha(aiiro 

of Ilia (iii.'iiiioii, and Ir iiilrm.ii'y hi:: I'rrlin’.yi of drvolion hi llm 

(tiinsr o( Imrdoiii. \Vr Iniir srrii how hr irisaidiiil lhal wais 

with whul. a lolly lirariiii' Im hrljird lo nirry iln- nuiion lhn*nj.;h 
it, and (o hriiiit llm nation mil id' il ; and Ihni lo apply hr. ymat 
nhilitir;; lo cr^as'ilahlish llir ptihlir all. ms ol ihr rounity on a [(oc-* 
niaiiriif philfoi'iii ol' pr:mr. 

Allrrunrh a m-IhhiI of liainin.!', nrvrr (ium?. nrvaa' a).a(in!t a 
whit of Ilia di'volion (o ihr inlnosiri ..f h:-- own St.tio and of (hr 
nation now a imlional man nay mmo, it man for all n iiaina, 

HO fur an il waj: projH'r hn' him |o rhorr-h anrh it p'oni(<if'dirnf*ivo 
jiliiliiiilhcopy, and fio lac aa il rtaihl la* ilmto, wnihoiu ihutlrriini^ 
tlm diuir.H whitdi Im tiwrd in hi;: own rt.ijiiii y ; a was tn .’-nrh a 
jiOHilion and in mmli rirrmiiManr.!*;, ihat Air. (‘lay opom ,1 hi.-i 
(lyoHoii llm Snmli Amrriraii Sculrs. Min-.tidni,! for nnan.-ip ilmii, 

UH did one rnnifailmra, wlimi thi'y Mni. k for mdrj>,-mlonr'’ of 
tlm Hrilish rrnwii. Il wun not for Air. (^lay i,i mfittlMiy., hia to 
wi/m/m/A/ir. I-ViMii llii; Maliiir of his hishay, aiid fo-m dm 
ntUnir ol thr man, hi.s wlioh' nmral hrins^ wim ludy llllril u* hmk 
oil lliia Hjiroliiido willi ihn ino.si iiili'D.Ho roimrtii. Sai^uriiy hu 
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had ; and besides that which was natural to him, he had the 
well-earned sagacity of a statesman. These rebellions provinces 
had lalcen an irretrievable step, and henceforth, with them, it was 
freedom or slavery ; and with their leaders and captains, it was 
victory or a halter. They were all a part of America, too, and 
they had only followed our example. They must have been in- 
fluenced, and very likely were decided by it. What a glorious 
prospect, that this American continent should all be emancipated 
from European despotism, and constitute one great family of free 
and independent States ! 

Such, doubtless, was the vision of Mr. Clay, when, in I81T, 
self-moved and alone, lie brought forward the proposal, in the 
American Congress, that our Government sliould recognize the 
indcpcndciicQ of tlie South American Slates, wliich were theiiiu 
a revolutionary struggle against their motlier-countiy, as oiiv 
fatliers were when Prance came to onr aid, and without whoso 
aid, Iho colonies, most likely, would have been reduced to siib- 
joctioii. Mr. Clay did not consult : lie was moved by sympathy ; 
and Iiis first eftort, though misuccessful, made a deep impression 
on Congress, on the country, and especially on tlic people of 
South America, wliose leaders caused bis speeches to bo trans- 
lated, undl'cad in prcsonco of their armies. The name ot Henry 
Olay, as the advocate of South American freedom, in the Con- 
gress of North America, was not only eulogized by the public 
organs of the South American States, but celeliralcd in .song, in 
popular ballads, and was as familiarly known among the people 
of those States as in tlic United States,* and publip monuments 
. •wore erected to bis honor. 

These efforts of Mr. Olay for tlio recognition of the iiiclepend- 
once of the South American States, were continued from session 
to session of Congress, gradually subduing opposition, and gain- 
ing public favor at home and abroad, till, on the 8th of March, 
1822, the President transmitted a message to the House of llcp- 

* Tlio following is .m extract fi'om a letter atUlrcssecl to Mi'. Clay, (latuil at 
Boston, May 19, 1828: “Many years ago, in tlic House of Rcpvo^uilnlives, I 
hoard you urge, in terms ns bold ns eloquent, the necessity of the United States 
nchnowledging the indepcnilence of tlie South Amiii'ican Ilopublics, and it foil 
to my lot, after such ncknowleilginent, to hear you spoken of with enthusiasm, 
from Valdivia to '.I'umbez, and in more than one icstanco, to listen to a Castilinu 
strain, in which tho Nortli American advocate of the i-ighla of the Soutliern 
hemisphere was classed with the Balcnces, the Rondeaus, and the O’Higginsos. 

»T. I-I. BUNNETT." 
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resentatives, recommending that the measure of recognition ho 
adopted j and the vote, when taken, the 28 tli of the sumo month, 
showed but o«e voice! The Supreme Congress of 

Mexico voted Mr. Clay the thanks of the nation for his groat and 
successful exertions in their behalf. It was a worlc of years, hut 
a triumphant result at last. Mr. Olay began it alone, against a 
vigorous opposition ; but in the end, carried the nation and the 
Government Avilh him, by a general acclamation. It was ono 
of the great achievements of his life, and will do him immortal 
honor. 

Mr. Clay’s advocacy of Internal Improvements commenced in 
the early part of his Congressional career, and continued to the 
end of his public life. The Cumberland Road is a permaiiont 
monument of those patriotic endeavors. That ho did not fore- 
see how far enterprises of this specific class Avould he super- 
seded by railways, was because no man could foretell the 
achievements which science and art have made in a single gen- 
eration. The original conceptions of Mr, Clay to run ])iihlio 
highways over the length and breadth of the Union, us a politi- 
cal bond as well as a commercial facility, and as a means of a 
q.uick and rapid social intercourse, have only boon realized in a 
diftcrent form. Steam, science, and art, liavo outstripped tlio 
divinations of the most prophetic. Mr. Clay Jiimsclf, who had 
once toiled a whole day in traveling nine miles, from Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, to the top of Laurel Hill, novor dreamed 
of passing, witli almost lightning speed, between Asliland and 
the city of Washington, in a chair as easy as one in his own 
parlor ; and yet he lived to enjoy this luxury. Rut his vast and 
comprehensive policy embraced nothing less, tliough at a slower 
rate of movement. Ho would cover the laud witli a network of 
firm and well-built yoads, he Avould improve our rivons and har- 
bors, to remove obslriictions from the former, and to make the 
latter safe and easy of access and exit. He often, and to the 
last, as we have seen, encountered opposition, in the liigliost and 
niost influential quarters ; but with unflagging purpose and en- 
deavor, he gained little by little, time after time, and in tlio 
Avhole amount, achieved much in this track of a favorite (to him 
so) public policy; and he succeeded in making it a favorite 
policy of the nation, so far as popular approbation is concerned. 
He began his public life in the advocacy of Internal Improve- 
ments, and his last great effort in the Senate, at the close of the 
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Thirty-first Congress, was made in this cause. This subject 
constitutes one of the most prominent points in Mr. Olay’s his- 
tory, and will forever redound to his honor. 

African colonization, though it has never yet obtained that 
public regard to which its merits justly entitle it, engaged the 
attention and interested the heart of Mr. Olay to a very great 
extent. Through evil, as well as through good report, he stood 
by the American Colonization Society, was its president for a 
number of years, and advocated its interests to the last. This 
enterprise presented to his mind two strong, interesting, and at- 
tractive features, one of philanthropy, and the other of public 
policy. He foresaw that, at a time more or less remote, the 
country would need a safety-valve for its black population ; and 
wo see that policy distinctly portrayed in his letter on eman- 
cipation to Richard Piudell, Esq., in the Appendix.* 

Mr. Clay hoped that colonization would rid the country of y 
slavery. Ho said in a speccli before the Colonization Society of / 
Kentucky, in 1829 : “ If I could be the instrument in eradicat- \ 
ing this deep stain upon the character of our country, and re- I 
moving all cause of reproach on account of it, by foreign nations j ji 
if I could only be instrumental in ridding of this foul blot that [ 
revered State that gave me birth, or that not less beloved State \ 
which kindly adopted me as her son, I would not exchange the i 
proud satisfaction which I should enjoy for the lionor of all the ' 
triumphs ever decreed to tlio most successful conquerors.” And 1 
his proposed scheme of gradual emancipation for the State of / 
Kentucky, is evidently nothing less than another form of ex- ) 
pressing the same wish. f 

Mr. Clay’s views of a tarilT for protection of American arts, in- 
dustry, and labor, constitute a subject wor^hy'of a special notice, 
in a resumd of his life and character.^llis first effort in Con- 
gress, in this cause, was made in tlic .Bbuatc, April G, 1810 ; but 
they began to be more fully developed soon .after the war of 
1812 came to a close, when it wAs sought to get rid of direct 
taxes by a revenue from imposts. With a wise statesman, to 
kill two birds with one stono, is no les.s a maxim than with pri- 
vate individuals. If imposts must be laid for a compotonl pub- 
lic revenue, why not lay them so as to protect American arts and 
labor against foreign competition? As Euroiiean labor was and 
is so much lower in price than what the American laborer has a 
, ' * Note B, p, 346. 
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I'it'ltl lit <'\'|H‘rl, ur will lor; iitnl u'< :il! ):i)io), m dio 

Ck^IiI iif uilv (n tiii< 

Muinn lnv»^l ill prii'i', iis waCor, iiiioli;iiiii'’tfil, ilnw •. in a vai /iiil 
(UsttM'ii (ill it ia on a lovi'l wiili llif MitiiiT Ihmii v.la •Mi'O l( 
I'.oiiH'M ; an llin |>r<Mhti'laol' t'airo|ii-iiii lalmr, ti>iiiii|i''ilr<t liy 
wilt (iow ill on (III' (it'lil ol Aiiirrcaii lalmr, hi! iIm* lalt' i iri lo- 
(limi'cl (o (la* Miinti j>rii*o vvtili tlio lonia i. 'I’lit'i a; iiii'V'*' 

ililtilr, on llin t’onilidnli ; atal (lir |ii itn’ l j-lfi nt' tlln 

a<*ii‘inai o|* {lolilii-al liavo ilr. aloit ihtil llir iliihrr. paiit 

for Ua* j»roJi*nlion o(‘ a ['loilia i, a»r* a i.in oii ilii* ror* i!!:n 

|iro(liiiaii', ami no( on (In* 4 l 4 iim':.lii' roiirnma*r, .'.u loin; aa llin 
roi‘ni|»ii |ii'oilni'( iii |<i'nji;ti'('il tor inaiKol liy ola’ajii'i' lalior (haii ilai 
iloiMivsiic pi-oiiiift ol' (la* Mim* Limi, h i:; only on ihi-i ]aiia'i[i|i* 
tlial iiiipnrlalioii!*, Milijorl (o |iro(i i’livo «liilif:i, i-an In* I'HiiiiiimMl ; 
fin [lm( 1(11 (la* rianior ahoiil ^•oll:.1llMl•|:i ln'iii): (a\r.| loi ita- anioiilU 
nl itniy, wlion ii i>i a ilniy (or proli'i'lion, ia wiihoul lontalalioii, 

\S o ilo not lliiiili dial Mr. (*lay a[«j>ii')i''iMli't| ila* ojK-ratiiiii ol' 
(Ilia |'nnni|»li’ ol* jiolilioal M-ioii'a*, an la- linl iioi, f,o (nr in, wn 
liitvn oliM.rvnil, avail hiiiiM-ir ol' i(. Ji woul.l Imvi- la i n an nih 
inniwrralilo minnimnt anaim.l ila* o;»j»oii.*nl;i of llm |iin!t-i:(ivn 
[inliry, wilh whom hn Innl mi nna-li In ilo. IIm Mr, clay Inal 
all iho (n-miml ol* lin-in whii'li (la* ojiciiHain o)' ihin pnmniiln pro- 
(liwi-fl, whiith ltd alwaya wiolil.n! with invnintiMo powrr, [i win 
niay nion^li In nniMnirC an ai'pinii'-nt oni ol' mwIi inatMiialM, 
wliii'.h 011^.^11. to (roiiviiii’d ail |■|•^}ional1|l' niiniin, ihonidi m a ilo’ 
liioiisiration il. win alwaya im’«tmj'|oli’. till n iom o iloy .-lopr,! (ho 
riimlnniniiliil ami niiilrolliui; prim-i).!.-. 'I’lio lart-. all oonl.l ..oo ; 
1 ml (ho romioii was ocn-nll, (ill M’lonro rovoal'nl it, 'I'lio t lulo.. 
inciit ol' Iho noiriioo in a v«'iy liiinph* on«'. lo wa, ilni! piol.'.’hvn 
iliilio.n am nov«*r u lax lo iho oom'iiioor, t.«» tirnn an ilio loioi|ni 
pinihiitor nni alloni (o oomo inio tlio j .ooo nno'o't, I’lolniniory 
(lutioM iiiuy ho a inv lo Ilo* voiiNiam-r, llom;'h (hoy am imr ahvayji 
and iioooanm'ily^ aOj Hit a fyi'out amt wnlo I'onipoiiioMi m ilio ito" 
moHtin pmihwl may pmv.'iii u, ami milm-o iho pn*-o hri.iw wini 
^ till) lomiKti pi'mliinn', if la* hai( iho nrnkoi, rouM or woold ovor 
will lor. 'riiia, Ihoiip in iho ntli* of poliia’ il 'n. ia o; dni, i„» 
Initi? as Iho fnmif^ii prmhio.m* can alfor.l lo ooiiio mh. iho ornloU, 
pmmoiivo (hiiios ani m•Vln■ n fax on oonMiinoi-. ; ’hm (ho fMivi^n 
jirorinccr paya llm lax for iho piiviloy** ol vimilinri tm, wartn. 
Thai, il ia itaid iiidimclly ; Imi that maliiai no diHoh-m *. na to 
who [Hiy.s il. 
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The first protective Tariff was adopted in 1816. The bill 
was brought in by Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, and advo- 
cated by Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Clay came to its support most 
heartily, and bent his efforts very especially on the protection of 
woolen fabrics. I’his Tariff proved altogether inadeqnato for 
protection, and in 1820 another attempt was made in a new bill, 
to remedy the defects of the law of 1816, which passed the 
House of Representatives, but failed in the Senate. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Clay made one of his most effective speeches on the 
protective policy, April 26th. In 1824 the commercial embar- 
rassments of the country had been such, that Congress promptly 
came to the rescue in enacting the Tariff of that year, of which 
Mr. Clay said, eight years afterward, in the Senate : If I were 
to select any terra of seven years since the adoption of the pres- 
ent Constitution, which exhibited a scene of the most wide- 
spread dismay and desolation, it would bo exactly that term of 
seven years which immediately preceded the establishmoiit of the 
Tariff of 1824 ; and if the term of seven years were to bo selected, 
of the greatest prosperity which this people have enjoyed since 
the adoption of the present Constitution, it would be exactly that 
seven year.s which immediately followed the parage of the Tariff 
of 1824.” It was in the debate on this Tariff, tliat Mr. Clay 
made one of his masterly olfm-ts, occupying two days, March 30 
and 31, 1824 ; and it was on tins occasion that lie advocated the 
adoption of an Amiuiican Svstkm. From that time, it has borno 
that name, with tltc distinctive and i>cculiar significancy, which 
Mr. Clay then attached to it — The Amkiiican System. 

The Missouri Compromise of 1821, was tlie first brilliant af- 
fair of the kind, in which Mr. Olay was engaged.* Having had 
occa.siou elsewhere to depict this event in its appropriate coloring, 
we shall not enlarge upon it here. It was an epoch iimiigiirating 
ail extraordinary sjiecies of legislation, to avert evils which could 
find no remedy in the direct and ordiiiavy operation of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the country. It was left for tho genius of 
Mr. Clay to devise a remedy for this particiilav crisis, and to iiUro- 
ducG a system of icniedios for other crises of a similar character. 
A direct operation of the Constitution and laws would have pro- 
duced a convulsion throughout the whole Union j; and there was 

* Sc ‘0 liis own account of it in the Appendix, page 334 niid onward ; and the 
law itself, page 337. 
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mid who hod violalod llm rnlm of rivilirrd wiiifair. Tht* Pros' 
idoiil [Mr. Moiironj and liis ('ahiimt wovi,' ttmiu'lmw t,'oniiiiiUod 
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to defend General Jackson, and their- influence was snlTiciciU to 
defeat the resolutions of censure in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

How far General Jackson thought on revenge for the speech 
of Mr. Clay, it would not be suitable even to conjecture. It was 
thought and lielieved by Mr. Olay and his friends, and there can 
be no doubt, that be was at the foundation of the charge of 
“Bargain and Corruption” brought against Mr. Olay, when ho 
voted for Mr. Adams for President, and accepted tiie Department 
of State. One thing is certain, whctlier General .Tackson was 
himself tile author of the charge or not, lie cherished and enter- 
tained it with a tenacity that was never willing to part with it. 
To make it believed, would make him President. Among the 
ignorant and credulous, who delight in slander, and who trade in 
it — especially if the mark bo a lofty one — it was believed, and 
General Jackson and liis friends anti followers made t.he most of 
it. They soon found what a pregnant political capital it was. 
General Jackson !iad won a well-merited fame at the battle of 
Now Orleans, and lie received the highest vote in tlio Electoral 
Colleges — 09 to 84 for Mr. Adams, and 41 for Mr. Crawford — 
and the appeal addrcs.scd to the people of the United States was, 
that, for this ro.ason, General Jackson was best entitled to tho 
Presidency, notwithstanding that Mr. Adams’s popular vote was 
grcalei’ than General Jackson’s, which, really, \ vl\s tlio fair rule 
of reckoning in an argument of this kind. But it was charged 
that Mr. Clay liad sold himself to Mr. Adams for office ! And 
the charge was confirmed in tho popular belief, by tho fact, that 
Mr. Clay actually accepted tho olfice. General Jackson, it was 
said, had been defrauded of his viglits by a bargain between Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay ; and in the circumstances of the case, it 
proved to be tho best political, capital that ever fell to the lot of 
any man, or of any parly. To this false accusation — proved to 
be false, and known to be false by those who uttered it — Gen- 
eral Jackson owed all his popularity, and liis election twice as 
President of tho United States, ft can not bo denied that, for 
sucii an object, the temptation to so stupendous a fraud was a 
strong one, and the reward was only commensurate with the 
wrong. 

It was not in tho power even of such a conspiracy to destroy 
Mr. Clay. It only barred him from a position in which he could 
have done the greatest service to his country. Apart from the 

19 
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influences of this infamous plot, no man, and no fair political 
contest, could have stood in the way of Mr. Olay’s immonso 
popularity. Apart from this, not even the military eclat of Gen- 
eral Jaclcson would have availed him. It was by appealing to 
the ignorant masses, who could more easily bo deceived, tliat a 
great party was formed, strong in numbers, to avenge the alleged 
wrongs of a military chieftain, and carry him into power on their 
shoulders. It was introducing a new and pernicious principle 
into the body politic, by arraying the poor against the rich, the 
less informed against the better informed, and bringing a daric 
cloud over all the more hopeful aspects of our social and politi- 
cal institutions. It was an epoch of a melancholy augury, open- 
ing a new era in the politics of tlie counlry, tlio fundamental 
maxim of which is, By any means, false or foul, obtain the con- 
trol of the masses in the lower strata of society. So long its Mr. 
Clay lived, tliough he could never gain his own rightful po.sition, 
so well earned by liis patriotism and public services, ho was the 
leader of a party that struggled hard to ovorcorao those niriUgn 
influences, and more than once partially triumphed; but by de- 
serting their leader, they became disorganized, and lost their 
power. Mr. Clay is gone ; and whether tlic hopes of tho coun- 
try have died with him, is the problem of tho future. Tlio grand 
obstacle to his more useful career, was tho Giieat Conspiracy* 
formed against liim in 1825. 

Mr. Clay’s own opinion of General Jackson’s responsiliility in 
the cliargc of “ Bargain,” was expressed, in a dignified inunnor, 
at the dinner given him at Washington, on his roliremont from 
the State Department, as follows: “ That ciiizoa [General .Tack- 
son] has done me groat iiijnstico. It was inflicted, n.s I must 
ever believe, for the double purpose of gratifying private resent- 
ment, and promoting personal amhilion. When, during the late 
canvass, lie came forward in the public prints under his proper 
name, with his charge against me, and summoned before the 
public tribunal his friend and only witness (Mr. Buchanan) to 
cstablisli it, the anxious attention of the whole American people 
was directed to the testimony which that witness might render. 
He promptly obeyed the call, and testified to what ho know. 
He could say nothing, and he said nothing which cast the .slight- 
est shade upon my honor of integrity. What he did say was the 


- Tor a full account of this conspiracy, see Tol. 1. of Lifo and 
tei-3 14th, 15lb, 16th, 17tlj, and 18th. 
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reverse of any implication of me. Then all just and imjxinitil 
men, and all wlio had faith in the magnanimity of ray acenscr, 
believed that he would make a public acknowledgment of his 
error. How far this reasonable expectation has been realized, Id 
his pej'seveHng and stubborn silence attest.'*^ 

The reputation earned by Mr. Clay in the State Department 
constitutes a distinct and brilliant chapter of his life. His states- 
manlike conceptions of the foreign relation.? of the country, pro- 
cured for him the unlimited confidence of the President, Mr. 
Adams, whose executive supervision of this department was al- 
most merely nominal. Mr. Adams knew that our foreign all’airs 
could not be iu better hands. Mr. Clay induced the Czar of 
Russia to intercede with S|xiiu for the recognition of Soutli 
American Independence, and thus crowned his previous eflbrts 
in Congress, in behalf of the South American States, with a final 
consummation. He moved Russia and other European States to 
favor the Greek revolution, und held in chock those who were 
opposed to it, till the independence of Greece was also recog- 
nized. First, by his voice in Congress, and next, by bis admin- 
istration of the State Departincnt, he secured freedom to South 
America and freedom to Greece. His Letter of Instructions to 
our representatives in the Panama Congress, is one of the ablest 
State jiapors that ever emanated from the Department over which 
ho presided. 

Mr. Clay had been trained in a school which eminently fitted 
him for this place ; and besides the advantages of his experience, 
his inventive genius, which never failed him, and rarely, if ever, 
led him into error, was always available for all exigences. 
He graced the station by his personal accomplishments, dignified 
it by his manly bearing, and raised the Government of the 
United States liy the able and energetic discharge of his official 
duties, to increased respect among all foreign nations. 

It was not, therefore, very auspicious to the prospects of the 
Republic, when Mr. Clay, in the spring of 1829, returning to 
Ashland, on entering Uniontown, Pa,, sitting on the box outside 
with the driver, to escape the discomfort of having his head 
knocked against the top of tlic stage inside, in consequence of 
bad roads, said to his friends, as they drove up to the hotel : 
“You see, I am one of the outsj but I can assure you the ins 
behind me have the worst of it.” 

We have elsewhere had Decision to notice the testimony of 
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John Quincy Adams to the ability and fidelity of Mr. Clay, in 
the discharge of his duties as Secretary of Slate, as well as liis 
solemn appeal to Heaven in denial of the ciiargc of “ IJargaiii’' 
between himself and Mr. Clay.* 

It was during 5Ii'. Clay’s occupancy of tlio Slate Do])ai'tmenl, 
in 1826, that the duel between him and Mr. Uandolph ocinirrcd. 
In a letter from General .Tesup to James B. Clay, given in llio 
Private Correspondence, f will be found some interesting details 
of tliis afl’air. The relations of Mr. Clay to Mr. Uandolph, iii 
this and other mattei’s, are also presented in our second volume, 
to which the reader is referred.;]; Mr. Clay also relers to Iho sub- 
ject in several of his letters in the Private Oorrcspondonco. To 
these we now add another letter from Mr. Clay on dueling, AvriL- 
ten ill 1844, which will bo found in the Appendix.'?* It will be 
seen, that, althongh ho was more than once engaged in an filluir 
of this kind, II he never approved, but always condoinnod* the 
practice. Better if ho had obeyed liis own prccopts. But Iio 
did not then profess to bo under the higher obligulions of Chris- 
tian principle. 

Mr. Clay remained, in retirement ttvo years, after lio loft llio 
State Department, and was elected to tho Senate of the Unilod 
States in 1831. Ho had no responsibility in the onaclnunit of 
the " Black Tariff” of 1828, as ho was then Sccrottiry of State. 
It became a law in spite of those obnoxious features thrust into 

*Lifo and Times, Vol. I., p. ,191. Tho following anoedoto, wliinU HmI ap* 
peared in tho Newark (N. J.) Daiiy Admiim\ frotii tho jmui o1‘ a ■\^hlHllingLon 
correspondent, will be deemed wortliy of record : “ I havo friHjueully obHi)r\’od 
Indies' albums circiilaling Ibioiigh tbo House and Sonnto Olmmbor, with lh« 
view of collecting Iho nntograpbs of members. One this morning, belonging lo 

a young lady of , atlraetcd considerable attonliou. Upon o.xnniiunLion, I. 

found it contained a page of wcU-writlcn pO(!try, diUo<l 23d July, 1 R12, in tho 
tremulous hand-writing of John Q. Adams, This ploco waa (h'surii)li\’u of Uio 
wild chaos at present spread over our political atFalra, and autioipnttsd coming 
events >Yhich would bring order out of disorder. 'I’lio closing vorso Avaa a.*! 
follows: 

“ ‘ Say, for whoso brow this laurel crown ? 

Foi’ whom Ibis web of life is spinning ? 

Turn tiiis, tby album, upaido down, 

And take tlie end for tho beginning.' 

The moaning of this was somewhat mystical. But by turning to Iho book of tho 
book, and inverting it, on its last page n piece was found wi ilt<ni -with tbo sig- 
nature of E. Cr,AT.” j Pftgo 

t Life aud Times, Vol IT., p. 261, and onward. § Nolo G-, page 451. 

{j His first duel was with Humphrey Mordiall, of Kentucky. 
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it hy tlic opponents of the protective policy, for the purpose of 
defeating the hill. It became necessary, therefore, to remodel 
tile Tariir in the 22d Congress, which, notwithstanding the 
aliatoniGiit of the o})noxions parts of that of 1828, was unsatis- 
faetory. Tlie South, which at first joined in the policy of pro- 
tection, and assisted in establishing it, had become violently 
opposed to it; and it was during the 22d Congress that the dis- 
satisfaction of South Carolina ripened into Niillificatiou, and the 
autliorities of that State came in conflict with those of the Fede- 
ral Government, Avhile General Jackson was President of the 
United Slates, and in lus second term. Gonoral Jackson issued 
his proclamation, declaring the action of the State of South Car- 
olina treason, and that he would subdue it by force, if necessary. 
Governor Hayne issued a countor-proclamation, calling on the 
people and the authorities of the Stalo for obedience. Thus, in 
1833, stood the affairs of the nation, the General government 
pitted against a State government, and both iH’cparing for the 
conflict. 

Gonoral Jaclcson, in ins impetuosity, ami in his extreme dislike 
of Mr. Calhoun, between whom and himself had aiiscn a personal 
feud, had gone too far, or too fast, or perhaps both. But lie was 
not the man to trend back. How should be get out of this difli- 
culty? Ho also bated Mr. Clay, and Mr. Clay was rcgaidod us 
the father of the protective policy which General Jaclcson him- 
self had once declared for. If, thercfoi-e, ho could put forward 
his own party in Congres.s, to bring in and pass n liill to kill off 
the protective policy, he would at the same time ninko ponco 
Avith South Carolina, and kill off Mr. Clay. It was a grand de- 
vice that should kill two such birds with one stone, and a hill, 
having tiiis object, avus accordingly soon concocted, mid reported 
to tho House of Represontalives by Mr. Vcrplanck, Avliich, in liis- 
tory, is known us Mr. Verplanck’s bill. 

Mr. Clay, seeing tliat the protective policy Avas at stake, in- 
stantly put himself to tho task of heading oft' this measure, and 
brought into the Senate the Compromise Tariff of 1833. Mr. 
Callioiui was then a member of the Senate, and stood trembling 
in his shoes, as General Jackson had threatened to hang him as 
the leader of Nullification. Opposed rfs Mr. Clay and Mr. Oal- 
hoiui Avere, at this time, in their views of national policy, Mr. 
Calhoun Avould rather tako the olive-branch from the hand of 
Mr. Olay, than be hung by General Jackson, or than have peace 
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made with SoiUh Carolina by the General, in tlio way of Mr. 
Verplanck’s bill. Thus human nature, in its most natural dovol- 
opments, favored Mr. Clay’s project. Mr. CalliOLin was on tlio 
spot, and in constant communication with the Governor and 
authorities of South Carolina. Whatever he should agree to at 
Washington, as a peace measure, they would sanction ; for Mr. 
Calhoun was himself the leader and soul of Nullification. The 
whole matter, therefore, was settled on the floor of the Sonato 
cliambor, and in the private intercourse in that body of the two 
parties to this question, casting the other end of the Avenue, at 
the President’s mansion, entirely without the pale of influcnco. 
General Jackson, who was supiwscd, and supposed himself, 
to have the game in his own hand, lost Ins trump tlio moment 
that Mr. Clay leaped into the arena. Tlie Compromise Tarili’ of 
1833 was framed with the consent of the opposite party, and Ihoy 
agreed to it. 

Here is another instance, an eminent example, of tho practical 
character and consiimmalo tact of Mr. Clay in afiairs of State, 

. in a great public exigency. It was absolutely necessary to de- 
vise a scheme of conciliation which would have no rival, and 
which would sweep every thing else from the boards; and it 
must be effective, conclusive, valid. Doubtless Mr. Clay had to 
sacrifice more in this measure than ho could have wished to do. 
But it was a compromise, and lie wished not only to rostoro 
harmony to the Union, but to save tho principle of proloclion, 
even at the risk of being supposed to luavc given it up, as many 
at the time said, and many ever since liavo said, that ho did. 
Bat he did not. He gave to the moasuro a nine yoars’ lease, 
to 1842, by which time he hoped that tho recUloss Jacksonian 
policy would spend itself, and the country be ahlo to come back 
to an adequate protective system. We see in thi.s moasuro of 
1833, not only the great statesman’s skill in adapting it to tho 
moment, so that it should answer all its desirahlo purposes, and 
restore peace to the country ; but wo see his prophetic discera- 
ment in adapting it to the future. It was precisely nine yours 
when the eoiiiitry was fully prepared for the tariff of 1842, and 
the principle of protection was never abandoned. When tho 
compromise tariff, of 18B3 came to be understood, Mr. Olay’s 
popularity rose to a higher point than it had ever reached before 
— Ingher, iierhaps, than it ever reached afterward. He not only- 
saved the country from being drenched in the blood of a civil 
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war, but ho satisfied all the mauufactiiring and other interests 
that needed protection, that he had done the best thing possible 
foT them, in the circumstances of the case. The tour which he 
afterward made throngli the Eastern Stales, was an ovation from 
beginning to end ; and he rested on his laurels. 

BIr. Clay was, of course, a candidate for the Presidency — a 
position which, for the half of his public life, he could not va- 
cate, if he would — when he brought in his famous land bill, at the 
first session of the 22d Congress. His political opponents ex- 
pected that in that measure, he would bid for votes in the new 
States of the rising West. Who ever knew BTr. Clay to swerve 
from his conscientions convictions of right ? He saw that now 
was the time, or never, to do justice to the old Slates, in the distri- 
bution of the public lauds, as they had purchased them with their 
blood. He foresaw that the new States, within whose limits so 
largo a portion of the public domain lay, would soon say, “ These 
are our lauds.” To the utter amazement of the opposite party, 
BIr. Clay bronglit in a bill that was strictly just to all the States, 
witliout any regard to its cfi'cct on his popularity in the West. 
It was debated, and passed tlie Senate, but was postponed in the 
PIouso to the next session, when it passed the Senate by a vote 
of twenty-four to twenty, and the House by ninety-six to forty. 
Unfortunately, when tlie bill was sent to the President (General 
Jackson), there were not so many days left in the session as he 
had a right to keep it for consideration, and having resolved to 
veto it, he put it in his pocket, and returned it with his objec- 
tions at the beginning of the first session of the next Congress — 
a stretch of power which none but General .Tackson might pre- 
sume upon. Ho knew that if he had returned it to the Congress 
which sent it to him, it would have been passed by a two thirds 
vote ; and he should have known that he might, with as much 
propriety, have returned it to the Parliament of Great Britain as 
to the 23d Congress, as neither was the body that passed the 
bill. This unconstilntional act was fair game for BIr. Olay, and 
he used it with tremendous effect. It was not till the Whig 
party had obtained power, in the elections of 1840, that BIr. 
Clay was enabled, in the 27th Congress, to carry his policy for 
the distribution of the public lands into effect. 

There was a great contest in the second term of General Jack- 
son’s occupancy of the executive chair regarding the bank of the 
United States, with the President on one sido and BIr. Clay on 
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the Other; and the President friiimphcd, so far at least ns to 
liavo his own way. The l)ank fell; the public deposits were 
witlulrawu in a very questionable manner ; it was incorpornted 
by the State of Pennsylvania j and Nicholas Biddle, the jiresideiit 
of the bank, nndertook to fight Andrew Jackson, tho President 
of the United States, in which conflict the former fell, and tho 
hanlc fell, to rise no more. To this day the United States hank 
of Pennsylvania is regarded, by a majority of tho people of (he 
United States, as identical with the bank of the United States 
that was a national institution — all by the influenco of party. 
Tho former bank, by the perversion of its faculties, in a personal 
feud, came to nothing, and mined thousands ; whereas, no man 
ever lost a penny by the latter, and it was the best regulator of 
the national currency we have ever had, besides that it trans- 
acted all tho monetary afthirs of the Government without cliargo. 

The Sub or Indo|)endent Treasury, which was brought into 
being under Mr. Yaa Baron’s administration, repealed under Mr. 
Tyler’s, ro-establiGhed under Mr. Polk’s, and which is now 
(1,856) the law of tho land for all the banking functions of tho 
Government, was vigorously opposed by Mr. Clay, and ho was a 
leader in its repeal in the Twenty-seventh Congress. Mr. Olay’s 
s]icecbcs on the Sub-Treasury, are among his most argument- 
ative and most eloquent discourses. 

In I834-’35, tho subject of French spoliations came lieforo 
Congress, in consequence of tlio failure of the French Government 
— the Government of Louis Pliilippe — to pay tho first install- 
niont due to our Government by a treaty made with Franco in 
1831, as part of an indemnity. President Jackson, with groat 
precipitancy, .sent a message to Congress, recommending a meas- 
ure ot repiisnls on French commerce, if tho payment should not 
be made during the next session of the French Chambers. The 
carrying out of such a measure would, of course, have involved 
us in inevitable war with France. The inflammable temper of 
the French nation was not likely to regard such a proposal in 
any other light than an insult. But the matter was on the 
wing, and how should the difficulty be surmounted ? All eyes 
were turned to Mr. Olay, whom the Senate had placed at the 
head of the Committee on Foreign affairs. Mr. Olay sot himself 
ask, and made an elaborate, but conciliatory report, at the 
T asserting our rights in the premises, concluding by 
ling tho following resolution : That it is inexpedient 
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to pas3, at this time, any law' vcsliug in the Pi'csideiU {uuhority 
for making reprisals upon French property, in the contingency 
of jirovision not facing matlo for paying to the Utiitecl States the 
inderaiiity stipulated by tlic treaty of 1831, during the , present 
session of the Preiich Chambers.” It is one of the most remark- 
able facts ill the history of cither House of Congress, that Lliis 
rosohuioii should have passed without a dissenting voice — -all 
tlirotigli the inflttcnco of Mr. Clay in die argument of his report 
and his speech on tlie occuvsion j The news of this decisimi fol- 
lowed that of General Jackson’s |•ccommcndation ; and notwitli- 
standing tlic French embassador had been recalled from VYash- 
iiigloii, and the American mimslor at Paris had received his 
passjiorts, as a foi’erntincr of hostilities, the disturhed waters were 
calmed by the oil poured upon them from the band of Mr. Olay, 
Ibo indemnity was paid, and there was peace and quiet again. 

Uiidor the admiuislratioiis of General Jackson and Mr. Van 
Bni'cii, the prosperity of the country had rnn down to its lowest 
ebb, tuul tlio wliolo nation was prepared, in 1840, to return to 
the principles of Mr. Clay’s public policy. Mr. Clay had stood 
the brunt of the contest, and fought band to hand with his op- 
ponents, for a dozen years. He had saved the nation, in all 
that he could, from evil, while in the minority, and done all the 
good lin could in snch u disadvaulngcons position. Ho Innl vin- 
dicated his prineipies, sown his seed, which bad sprung up, and 
began to boar fruit. The harvest was ripe for his siclclo in 
1840, and that was the lime when the party which acknowl- 
edged him as loader, should have made him Presidont of the 
United Suites. Mr. Clay had corned it, and the party was 
under every obligation to confer that lionor upon him. But 
they passed by Inm, and put forwaid William H. Harrison and 
John Tyler, the first of whom died in thirty days after ho was 
inaiiguriiled Presidenf, and ilic second succeeding, disappointed 
the party, disaiipointod the nation, disappointed the world ; and 
nolwitlistiuidiug all the elForts of Mr. Clay and his associates, be 
being still faithfid to his principles and to the party, and still in 
the Senate of the United Stales, nolbing could stay the conse- 
quences of the fatal error of the Harrisburg Convention. 

The immense disasters occasioned by the Tyler treason, 
brouglit back the iiarty to Mr. Olay in 1844, with compunction 
and remorse ; and the greatest agony that ever shook the nation’s 
heart, went into the Presidential campaign of that year. But the 
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Note A. — Page 132. 

EESOLUTIOirS INTEODirCED IN’ TJIR SENATE OE 'ITIK UNITED 
STATES, BY Jill. OLAY. JANUARY 20, 1850. 

PREAMBLli). It; boliig dcsirflblo for tho |)Cftco, concord, nnd ImvtJiony of 
tlio TJuiou of those Stfitcfi, lo scUlo /rnd adjust nniicjibly all quoaliojis of 
controvovsy botwoou thoin arising out of tlio iiiHUtutlon of Slavory, upon n 
fair equality and just basis, tliercforc — 
let. Hosolvedy Tiiat Oalifornin, with suitablo bowndnricR, ought, upon lior 
application, to bo adiuiUcd as ono of tlio States of this Union, ivilliout tlio 
imposition by Coiigro.ss of any re.striclioii to tlio oxelusiou or ijilroiluction 
of ftliivoiy within tlioso boiimlaries. 

2cl. Mmlvcd^ That as slarory does not e.xist by law, and is not lilcoly to 
bo introduced into any of tlio territory acquired by tho United States IVoin 
tlio Kcpiiblio of Mexico, it is inexpedient for C*ongro.s8 to pvovido, by Iinv, 
oithor for ife introduction into, or il.s exclusion from, any part of tlio said 
torritoiy; and that appiroprinto territorial Clovormnenta ought to bo as* 
tablislied by Congro.ss, in all of tlio said territory not asaigjiod as tho bonnd- 
nvios of tho proposed State of California, witliout tlio addition of any 
reslriction or condition on the subject of slavery. 

3d, Mesolved, That the western boundary of tho Stato of Texas ought to ' 
bo fixed on tho Ilio del Norte, coinincaeing ono inariiio league from 11.8 
mouth, and running up that river to Uio southern Jino of Now Mexico, thcnco 
with that line cnstwardly, and coiilinuiiig in tho samo direction, to llio lino 
ns established between the United Sfnte.s and Spain, o.vcluding any portion 
of Now Mexico, whetlior lying on the en.st or ivest of tliat river, 

4th. limlvcd, That it bo proposed to the Stato of Texas lluit the tJnitod 
States will provide for tho p.aynient of all that portion of all Iho lo'dliniato 
and bonh fulo public debts of that State, cohlrnctcd prior lo ite aime.xalioii 
to tho United States, and foi’ wliicli tho duties on foreign inipoi'ls were 
pledged by tho said State to its creditor, not oxoeeding tho sum of 
dollars, in consideration of tho duUqs, ns pledged, having been no longer. 
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Diiimjijiy (li(V('nnK',('!< whlith provml lli» (■(Hitilry, on llm Hiilyod, 

oClIid iiiHlihiiioii ol’Hlitvory. 

I’nrlii'H, ill llii!ii' oiuiodVoi'H lo obltiin, iJin oini HH(;<>iicl«di<*.v ovoi' l1in 4)||irr, 
odicli III (U'niy piisslii^ or liotiliii;^ iiliink in nrittir (o mlii idhI jiovi'rv 

|() one ]i. Wo li iivo lolil l>y lM«> Iwdi sH'iinliHx Ui u'lioin 1 Ijuvtt ii'loiTi tl, 
tliiil. oiioli ol' (Jin ptiriioM III. ftiit Noi-lli, in ilHlnrii, liiis iitovni] imil i‘iii|i'iivii)’nil 
In nliliiiii llin iiHsisiniicM ol'n Mintill pnriy i'nlhdl AlioliliinilolM, in oiilcr iJi.'ih 
(lio Mciilo ill ild Divtir iiii'^lil. |n'4i|)iiiiili>i'iit(i llitil. ol' i(d v. Ami 

nil Jii'nmnl ns, ovo.iy wlioi'f, \vo m!«) loo ninny nviilcm'i'H iif (]|o nMiNlnnno ol' 
1 lio spirit. Jiinl iiiloiiiporanoo of p;ii‘|y. I iniijlil- j^o (o otlii-r In/'isiafU'o hiulinji 
(liiiii llinl. wliii'li is tissinnhioii in (Nm^h'sH, nii«i I iiii^;lil. ilran’ I’loiii lliciii 
illiisiinlioiis orilin inoliniiOioly (riilli upon whir.li 1 niii <lw>0lii(o, bijl I lu'ctl 
iin(. p!i!is mil. fil' lliis (Vipilol ilsoir, 1 a'ly il, }iir, uilli nil ilorcinm'i' iiinl rn- 
Hpool. (o (lull, ol lior |inriioii ol' ( 'on;,^r<‘!i:i inisonililctl in I lio oliioi* wiii<>; of I liis 
(Jnpilnl; lull, wlmi. luivo wn m'l-n llioro/ [luriii}' lliin very iintu.ion oim 
wlinin woolv Ims lioon oxIuiiihIoiI-- -I (liiiih iilionl- n woi-ic- in llio vain oio 
ilnaviil' l<i o|<>o|, II i|iio)'k<u<|ioi' of tlio lloiiiin. 

Ami, Mr. rionidonl, wlinl. wns llm «|in>Mtioii in (hi.s mIiiijj/^Io lo oIit.I. n 
<1(io]'lvoo|ioi' I II. was not iin lo (lio nnin or (lio (|ualtfi«*M ol' llm nian, nr svlio 
in lioal. a'laploij lo iJiosilnnlion, It wns wliollmi- llio (bmilomiioi’ I'lilrilaiiii'il 
o[iii)ioii)i upon imrlain national iimnsiiros i-oiiioidoiit willi ihiaor ilinl siilo of 
tlm Housi), TInil. was llio Hold cjni'Hiioii wliioli prov«*iil»‘d l-lu' olis’iion ol' n 
(Inoi'lcoojior 1(11' iilionl. dm porioil id'a woolc. Sli-, I innio* no l•op^o:l^JJ('!l - 
lionc, Id olllior porlion ortlinl. Iloinm; I N(afo Itio liiol ; an*! I atalo (Im litr'l 
lo ilniw fi'oin il. llm ooimhcnon and (o ovpross dm liopn dial llmro will Ixi 
(Ui oiiilciivor lo clmolt (liia viotonco orpmly. 

Sii', wlial. vlfiiiHittidi'.i ilo \v«‘ not pass do'ini'di in (liia hImoI loovln! carooi' 
of oiii's I I'l'j'Iii. yoaivi, or noarly yoarn aj-o, 1 (ooli my )i*avo lltiiillv, 
and, in I siipposnd, Ibroviir, iVoni (Ids body. A( dial. liin<> I did isd ooii- 
eiiivo of dm possitiilily of over aipiin rolinniiio- lo ii. Ami If my privalo 
wisims and pailiciilar im-linalioii:', and llio dosirn diniiif!; lio* sinol ii iiinonf. 
id my days lo roioain in I'opo.io and ipiml, ooiiM tnu-o pr<-vail<'d, yon would 
linvni' luivo imon iim imonpyiii;' llm snsl wbicli 1 now omiipy npoti diii lloor. 
'.riio [.I'M'iLtInlin'o of llm Slalo lo wliioli I boloii'i;, iiiisoliidlod' liv om, « Im io lo 
do.d<riui(n ino for tliia slnlioii, and I liavo ooiim lioi'>\ sir, in olmdionco to a 
soiiHii ol ali'i'ii duly, willi no pi*r>ioiml olijiads, no privnlo viows, now iivlicio' 
atlor, In /p'/ilily. I liiiow, sir, tlm joaloijsios, tlm ll•nl■^l, dm appi'olioiiHiotin 
wliioli aro i‘ii;,y'iitloi'od by (Im oxistmmo ofilmt parly npirll In wliioli I lm\ «i 
rol'circd ; lail. if dmro bo in my Imalin;^: now, in or oiii of lliis l 'apilol, ans’ 
lino who ImpoH, in Ids rani for lioiiorn and olovalion. Ibr lindmr lioimiii and 
Idoliorolovation I lian dint wiiioli Im now oooiipioH, | Im;^ Idin lo lioli.-vs lluil. 
I, III loasi, will ni'vor joiilfo Inin in llm piiroiiil of lliosi* Imnors or llmi vliwo' 
lion. 1 bi'ji; liiiti lo Im jM'i'lootly jiiM'sianloil (hat, if niy wndnvi prevail, my 

iiaitin sluill iiovi'i' Im iiimd in I'Oiiipoliiioa with Idn. j |h<;^ l,> Idiii 

dial wimii lay soi'vir'<> ia lorniinnlod in (Ids IshIv, my niisdon, s>> fm as ir 
HpoolM (lio piililiti alfaiid of lliia world and ujmn tliia cailli, is « and 
(dosed, if lily wishes provail, fiaiwor. 

Hill, Kcr, It ill iiiipossiblo for ns lo Ihi Mind to dm (iirla wldrli me daily 
ti'aimpiriiij;' lii'liiro It!'. It is inipossiblit for ns not (i» pm-ooivo iluii paiiv 
spirit and I’liliiro eluvation mix innni or less in all itiir nlfairs, in otl oin dih 
)i]iera(ioiii<, /\tM inonii'ol wlieii llm Wldlo I louse iisadt' in in datn'ot-nf ooio 
lliieraiiiin, insleiid of all haiida nnidii;< to oviini'iiieli do* (imiM wo ;n>< 
Ci>ii(eiidiii!.r alioiil who shall Im Its no\( ocnipuat. WIsmi a dromifnl rrc 
mwr haa oeeiiired, wliiirh lliroatoim inniidalioii and dodnmliun to all avonn 1 
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it, wc are contoiuling ami dispntiHg about tho profits of nn osl/ilo wliii^li is 
throatoiiud with totiil submorsioii. 

jMi'. PiGsidcnt, it is passion, passion — party, parly, jmd inti'inpoiatic.)! — 
that is all I dicnd in the adjustment of tho great quostionn wlii<d> ua happily 
at tliis time divide our distiwsted country. Sir, at this moiiient we have in 
the Icoislati^'O bodies of this Capitol and in the States, twi’iil y old |■unl)l<^l's 
in full blast, emitting bent, and passion, and intempuratK^o, and dilliiaing 
them tlu’ougliout tho whole extent of this broad land. Two inoiillis ago all 
w.as calm in comparison to tho present moment-. All now is ii|)roar, coji- 
fusion, and menaec ttf the oxistenco of the [Tnion, and to lla* iiaj)pim’KS 
and safety of this people. Sir, I implore senators, I cntrorifc llmm, fiy idl 
that tliey expect horoafior, and by ail that is dear (o (lieiu liere below, lo 
repress tlio mdor of these passions, to look to their country, to ils inlmiisls, 
to listen to the voice of I'eason — not as it shall be aUompU!<l to ht* ullei cnl 
by ino, for I iihi not so pr-csninptnons as to indnigo tho hopo ( liat any thing 
I may say will avert the eftcefs which I have described, but to liatoii to 
their own reason, their own judgment, their own good fions<5, in detdnniniiig 
upon wliat is best to be done for our country in tho actual poMture in wliiidi 
Ave find Iier. Sir, to this groat object liavo my efibrUs been directod diD'iiig 
tlio whole session.- 


I have cut myself oft* fiom all tlio usual enjoyments of Kocinl IHe, T Inivo 
ccufiiied Jiiysclf almost cntiiely, with very tew oxccptiojjs, lo niy own eliiuii- 
bor, and from the beginning of the session to the present tiiuo my tlioiiglils 
have been anxiously directed to tlio* object of findiug some plun, of j)ropoa* 
iiig some mode of accommodation, wliicli would ’ 


--uuinu IB iiui 10 ueiiounco it, mu to nnpix 

aminatioii any piojoct of aceomnuxlation liaving for its obifKit tim reatora- 
tion of liarmony m this country, but to look at it lo sco if il; l«. siisetmtibh) 
ot Glabovatioii or improvement, so as to accoinplisli tlie ol.Jcuit; which I in- 
dulge the hope 13 common to all and every one of us, to ixjstoi-o and 
<luiot, and Imrmony and bappmess to this country. 

consider this subject, there wore two or llavcgmiom! 

Iipinl ilf t f “Jo controverted cpiostioiiH run, sing nut «( 

die subject of slavery. It seemed to mo to bo doing very littU?, if wo sullied 

qiicsIioiiH imadjustod, it awmicd to 

instltntii/lV f ^ inyaftcnljon to every subject ooniunded witli Ihci 
to s^Tf ifAvliri'n ^onti-ovoiqed qucstioi,.s Jmd Hpru.ig, 

vliole oft ir ? aocommodato and tlm 

™a.c: a; 

!l“ro'bjS ^ i^“»to°»«-ra’„I3il''3 

Si.-, ..aothor which I had in view was this : I w™ ,™,„-c of Iho 
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difference of opinion jjjevnilitig between those two ohisscn of Sraros. I was 
awai'G tlnit, while one |>o>‘tiuii of 'die Onion was pii.sliiii<r uiJiCors, ns it 
eeeined to me, to the gTon'cst exlmniity, anoLliev portion o!^ tl.o Onion was 
pusiiing them to an ojiposite, porlinps not less dangerous extroinitv. It 
apponred to me, then, fimt if any amiiigeiiieni, any satiafiK^tory ntljiis iiieiit 
could be made of the controverted qiua ioiis between llic twnr oin« es of 
Slates, lliut ndjiislmeiit, iliat in rniiTenieiU, could .only ho sn(;ces.s!\d nnd 
effectual by extracting from holli parties sojiio eoiicessioiiH — not of principle, 
not of ])iiticiplo at all, but of feeling, of opinion. In reliilton to inuttcis in 
controversy between tboin. Sir, I believe the resoIntioiiK wiiicli I have 
prepared fiiHill tluit objocb I believe, air, tliat you will (hul, upon that care- 
ful, rational, and attentive cxmninntion of them, wliich I (liiiilc they deserve, 
that iHiithor party in aonie of lliein nuilco any concession at all ; in others 
the concessions of forbearance are nintind ; and in fiio Ihinl phico, in refor- 
enco to li)(! slavoholding States, there are rofl<>lntion.s making concessioim to 
them l)y the opposite class of Slates, without any compmjsalion whaiever 
being rondorod by them to the nou-slavclioldiiig Sttitoa. I think every one 
of tiieiio cimracterislles which I have nssigned, nnd the inonsurcs wliieh I 
jn'oposed, is Hnsceptible of clear and satistactory domonstration by an iitton- 
tivo pcjrusal tmd critical examinalion of llio rosolnlioiis Ibenisclvm Let us 
take up the lirst resohiflon. 

The first rosohition, Mr. Peesidenf, a.s yon ino nwnro, r(.■lafc8 to CaUfornia, 
and it declares tliat California, witli snitablo Hiiiits, ought (o ho adjiiilt(;d as 
a inonibor ol this Union, without flic inipoaitioii of any l oslridion citbor to 
intei'dicit or to inlroduce .slavery williiti licr limits. Well now, is there any 
eonoessioii in ibis rosohiiion by eiiber pailv to iho other? I know that 
gentlemen who (•oino from sJaveliolding Sljito.s a-iy l.ho North „11 that 
it dosii’cis I but by wliom does it get it i I )ocs it got it- hy any aetUai of 
Congress? If slavery bo infordic.tcd wilbin the Hiliils of (■.tnliforuifi, lias it 
boon tlono by CotigrcRs— l.y (hi.s (Joveniment ? No, sir. 'J’imt interdiction 
is imposed hy Catilorniu iiorsclt. And has It not been Iho doctrine of all 
|inrtie.s_lhatwhoii a State is about to bo adinlLled into'tlui Union, the State 
has a right to decide tor itselt wliclber it will or will not liavo slavery within 
its limits ? 

, Iho groat jirniciplo, sir, whirdi was in eontest upon (he meinoraMe occa- 
sion ot the 1 1 kti'od notion of Mksoun into the Union, was, whclbor it was 
coinputcnt or not competent for Congro-ss to impoao any rcHtrictiiHi wliich 
should exist after she became n moihbor of tlio Union. Wo wlio were in 
favor of Iho admission of Mksouri, oontondecl Unit no .snob ivistihuinn slionld 
bo intposod. AVo coiitGiidod that., wlimcvor aho was once admiltod into tho 
Union, sliG liad all tho rigJits nnd piivilogcs of miy pro-oxisting Stale in tho 
Union, and that among those riglils nnd privileges W{iaon<rio decide for 
hoiselt whetlior sl.avory should or slionld not exist within her liniils ; tliut 

sho had aa inucli a right to deiudo upon the inlrodiujikni of slavery or it.s 
abolition a.s New York Iiad n right to dooide upon tho iii(.ix)diirli<.n or abo- 
lition ot slavery ; and that, altbongli .siibsemumtly adniitleil, she stn<»d among 
her poors, oc|ua]ly invested with all Hie privileges that any one of (ho oriir- 
lual tiiirtcen States liad a right to enjoy. 

Sir, I thiidc that tlioso who Jiavc been oonleiiding with so much cariiost- 
iio.s.a and porsoveranco for the Wilmot proviso, onglit to ivllort. that, even if 
thoy could carry tlicir object and adopt the proviso, it censeR the iimmont 
any State or levrifory to which it was npplicnhle cmno to ho lulmitfed as a 
member ot the Union. AVhy, air, no ono contends now, uo one believes, 
that witli regard to thoao Nortli-westom States to which tho oriliunnco of 

20 
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1?H7 u])j»li(‘cl — Oil'll), Tiiilliiiia, IIMiioIm, ami .Mii-lii-rnii- im niu' inn now Inn 
Ihivo liui Uiat. aiiv <»!’ (Iiosn il' lln-y IIiihi;*'IiI jii<'|ii‘i‘ In iln il, liavu 

just an mimli ri|r|)i |.o inli'oilm'.o alavory williin lln'ii' liorilori’, ns 
tins (o iiiainiau) |.|m oxisloiiro of alavi'ry williin lior.-i, Tlnni, f ir, il' in ilin 
lor |»owi*i' uml oinpiro liolwoi'ii tin* (wo olas-’i-s of Slnli s ii ilri-isiun 
in Oftlirornin has tahoii piano mlvomo to (ho wiiihcs of llio Si'iilln'iii Sinli' i, 
il. is a ilni-isioii not inado hy (ho Oonorai (oiv«-rniiii'iit. 

U. is a (iooisioii rospoclinif whioli (hoy nan iitli'r no i-oniiil.'iinl loniit’il |hn 
(loni'fii) (lovonimoiil. It is <i thTisioa imiilo hy ('nlilin nin hoiiioll'; which 
('jtlilornia hmi nm]Uostioiial)ly (h«^ ri,olit (o iiinko nnitin- ili^ ( 'oic liinlion of 
l.hti ihiiloti Klatos. 'I'horo is, (hon, in (lio liist rc-iolniion, iiccoriliin;' lo iho 
(il)H(ii'valioii whiidi I iiia«)o soino (inio ajoi, a caso whole ncillioi |iiiiiy i-oti' 
('.odes; whore tho (pmslioii of slavory, iioidior its inlioilnciion nor inioidiiV' 
iinii, is lioimhal in rnloroiioo In (ho aolioii oC (his ( ■ovoinnionl ; iiml if il liici 
hoon (looiilod, it has hooii hy » «li(l«‘ron( hody hy a dilll'ioni, |io\voi‘ Ivy 
(hilifornin ilsolC, whiidi had a i'i>'ht to imd<o (ho docjsioii. 

Mr. iVosidoiil, (ho next rosoliiiion in iho sorios wliioh i Imvo oll'i-io.l | liojr 
Ijjinitlcnion candidly now lo look a(. I was aware, jioifooily jiwaio, of (ho 
pcrsovorniico willi which (lio Wilniot proviso w;oi insisted npon. I kni<\y 
Unit overy oiio ol' (he iVco Slates in iliin I'nion, nilltoni ovrojiiinn, Iin>l hy 
i(s hc^islalivo hody passed roi<olnlioii:i im-lniclhic; ihoir Si'iinluin niii| ro- 
<|noslin,>.>; (heir ihipreseninliv«-ii lo ;;'«■( (hat lo'.liiclion iTii'orpoiHloil in any 
Torriloriiil <o)verriinent wliioli nii-dd’ ho esiahlisliod nmlor tho nio pio. s uf 
(fonorcHs. I know how niiioli, and I leoroHod how iniicli, (ho lioo Slnh's 
had [viit llioir lioarls upon (ho ndopiion of this nioasnio, In llio tiooond los- 
(itutioii I. call upon ihom (o waivo poi.-tislino in ii. I n-di thoin, |iii‘ iho niiko 
of jietioo and in Iho njiiiit of iiailual rorhearam-o (o oihor Miomhois of (Inv 
lliiion, to fxivo it up — lo uo lou;;or insist upon il - (o soo, im ihoy iiiird, non, 
if llioir oycH nro opon, tho dain'oro which liiv ahoud, if tlo'y poritoNoro in 
iitaiMlinLC niioit il. 

When ( called tipon (hein in (his vesolnlion lo do this, was I iiol lioinul 
to oilin', for a nurreiidor of that lavorile prim-ijiln or )iioa:nii'i< of ilioiis, ronio 

eoiiijioiisalion, not ns an eijnivaleiit hy any iiioans, hiil in]>oir.ali<>n 

in llio Kpiril. of innlnni rorhearaneo, which, aniioatin!'.- oii" sido, oumIiI at iho 
siinio fiino (ct acinnio (ho oilo-r aide / Woll, air. what i i il ilmt i:. oll'orod 
llioin / It is a dcelaralion of what I ehariii-ioi'i/.-<|, aiul tnn’ i t>iill ohauic- 
(oi’i/e, with {fi'eat liorci’oiieo lo all (hose who citlciiain ojij o dio opinioii'i, as 
two Iriiflis, I will not nay Incontoatihle, hnl (o mo rloar, and I lltink llmv 
oii/flit (o ho rejjnrdod as iiidiapnlahlo injtliH. W'lial aro it(i \- t Tiio Hint, 
is, llnil hy law shivory no lonoi'i' ovisis in nny pail of ihi- no.jiii 'iiimis inado 
hy iiM IVotii (ho Ih-pnhlio ol' iMo\ion; and ilm oiln r is, ihal in oiir l■|lini••n, 
aecoi’diiu; lo (ho prohnhilitios of Iho ear.o, i.lavoi v novor wilt ho inii.alnood 
inlo any porlion of llio loii-iiories mi nei|nirod fiuni M<'\ioi>. N'oiv, I have 
Iteiivd it ividd that thin iloelaralion of wtiat I call (In so (wo ii nlha is oi|niV' 
iileiit (.0 iho oiiacliiioiit of Iho 'Wilinol proviso. 

I iiuvo heard (his iiaserh'd, tail is Ilmt Iho caso { If (ho W'ilmol poo i' o 
hu adopied in 'rorrilorial (oiverniiieiiln esiuhlishod hM'i' tio M’ oMiiniin > ao' 
(]uii'i>d from Mexico, it would Ihv n poaifivo eiiaetnionl, a piohihltion, an iic 
lordictioti iiK lo Iho iiilroilmdion of lilavorv williin ihom; hnl wiih loj^aii] 
to thiMo opiiiioiiH I had lio|ied, and i Hliiiil ntill indnli!'iv (ho Impo, ilmi those 
who reprefioiit iho Iren Klalea will ho hirliiied not lo Im-i'-i imh od il would 
bo (‘xlrenioly diltleiill..to /'ivo lo llieno deidiirations ilie form of |i>e.iti)'e on 
aelinoni, I had Imped lhat limy would hn Hitislh I with llm hiioph^ i xpvoH' 

' ‘'m of llm opinion of (JonjiroHS, loavin^; il upon iho h;eds of llial opinion, 
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without asking; for M’hat seems to ino almost impractienblo, if Jiot impossible 
—for finy subsequent ennclment to be introduced iitt-o tlio bill by which 
lerritorinl Governments should be established. 

. ■^*'^1 second resolution, oven witliout the decki a- 

tion ol these two truths expressed, would bo much nioio /u 3 coptab]c to mo 
than with them — but I could not forgot that I was proposing a stdiemo of 
aiTangcment and compromise, and I could not, therefore, depart fj oin the 
1 • ^ such a scheme socina to mo to impose, of 

ofienng, wliiie wo ask the surrender on one side of a fiivorito measure, of 
oHoiing to the other side some compensation for that aurrenilcr or siioriflco, 
vv hilt are the truths, Mr. President? The fiist is, that by law slavery docs 
not exist xvithiu the Territories ceded to via by the Kepiilkic of iroxieo. It 
IS a misfortuiie, sir, iu the various weighty and important topics wliicli arc 
connected with the subject that I am now addressing you upon, lliat any 
one ot the five or six furnislies a tJiemc for a loiigthcncd ancech ; and I am 
theretore J'cduced to the jjeeessity, I think— at least in this siitgo of the dis- 
cussion of liimting myself rather to the cxprosslon of opinion’s, than going 
length into tho di.sciissiou of all those varioiw toiiins. 

1 * ‘!’i^® tV?. slavery does not exist in iJio Torritories 

ceded to the TJuitcd States by Mexico, I can only refer to tho Jact of tho 
passage of the law by the Supreme Goveminont of Mexico nlmliHliing it, I 
IwK/JAr passn^ of a law by tlio T.x>gis!ativo 

^ !‘y proposed— wTiat it is 

of alnvM fm. yot caiTictl iiUo full cllcct— compoiwatioji to tho owners 

tion rVnn n 7 woio 8trip|)ed by tho act of nl.fili- 

J avmv^ft-n n flnqniosccnce of Mexico ii, I ho nbolilioii of 

wS 1 A ‘ extinction down to tho time of tho treaty by 

n. et J hf ’ w «ll Woxico, so li.r ns I know, ac^ 

S eTnei of slavery. Gontlcmcii, I know, talk about 

t boconia us, a foioiga power, to look mto the mode by wliic!)> an obioct 

no(l with wlint she has done; and when, too, she is the o.vclusivo iudo-o 
uhether an object whioji is lootil and inunieipal to Jior.sclf, has been or h^ 

gZ™:;; "i'"" o/tho no. 

I'ogotiation by which tho treaty was coii- 

tivll nf- d i'M ■ 1" question, the diplomatic ropi-csGi'itn- 

tives ot the Mcxicaa Homtblic urernd dm ' oi. ...k; ?! 


hibitioa --.t in^l^d f 1^^ 

his declaration that it ^as an n J 

I take it then, sir — and nx'ailing im'self of the beoetii .^r iiw. ,r 

Wo loft tf loriiier oecasiou on this question, mid ivliiciri tlihlk 

lia\e left, the wliole couulry under tho imnressioii nF iL, » • . 

slavery within tlio whole of the TmLII^h^Tro. ntm-oxistao of 

unless slsvW WSS cnv*., tt™ ThX’i^r 

two pusuos, „„d nnclox. tl.o „po..tio„ „f 003.1^ ' :'^ , !,? 
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Stfilfls. Now, roftlly, I must Seiy tliat upon tlio idcn tlint co insthnii upon 
tliG conMnnmntiou of the treaty, Utc Coiiatitntioii of tlio United Stiitos 
sjn'Gacl itseif over the actjuii'ed Territory, and carried along with it tlio in- 
stitution of slavery, the proposition is so irreconcilnblo \s’ith any ooinpre- 
hension or reason tliat I possess, that I hardly know how to nicot il. 

Why, tlicso United States cpiisist of thirty States. In fifteen of them 
there was slavery, in fifteen of them slavery did not exist. Well, how can 
it be argued tlmt the fifteen slave States, by the opei ation of the ConstiUi- 
tion of the United States, earried into iho ceded Tonitory their institution 
of slavery, any more than it can be argued on the other side that, liy tlio 
operation of the same Cdnstitiitioii, tho fifteen free States caii'ied into tho 
ceded territorv tlio pniielplc of freedom which they from policy have chosen 
to adopt within their limits? Why, sir, let me suppose a case. Let mo 
imagine that Mexico had never abolished slavery Ihoio at all — let me sup- 
pose that it was existing in point of fact and in virluo of law, from tho 
shores of tho Pacific to those of the Gulf of Jlexico, at the moment of tho 
cession of these countries to ns by tho treaty in question. 

With what p.ntience would gentlemen coming from slavoholding States 
lietoii to any aigumcut which should be urged by the fieo States, that not- 
withstaiullng the oxistenco of slavery within tho.so terntories, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States abolished it the moment it opoiated upon and 
took efiect in the coded tcrritoiy ? Well, is there not just ns much ground 
to contend that, where a moiety of the Slates is free, iiiid the otlicr mo'oty 
is slaveholding, the jmnciplc of freolom which jirevails iii the one class 
shall operate as much as the in-iuciplo of shivery whicli |irovail8 in the 
other ? Can you come, amid this conflict of intoroals, princinles, and legis- 
lation which prevails in the two parts of the Union, to any otliov conclusion 
than that which I uiulci’stand to l)o the conchisiou of the public Imv of tlio 
world, of reason, and justice — that the status of law, as it existed at tlio 
moment of tho conquest or tho acquisition, remains until it is altered by 
tho sovereign authority of the conquering or ncijinring power ? That is tlio 
groat jirinciple whicli you can scarcely turn over a jingo of tho public law 
of the world without finding recogniiwd, and Gvevy wliore cstabliHlKid. I'ho 
laws of Mexico, as they existed at tho moment of tho ees:non of tlio coded 
Teri'itories to this country, romniiied tlio hnvs until, and iinloss, they wore 
altered by that new sovereign power which tliis people and those 'J’orrilorios 
come under, in conscqueiieo of the treaty of oossioii to Iho United States. 

I think, llicn, Mr. Prosidout, that without tmspAssiiig further, or exhaust- 
ing the little slock of strength whicli I have, and for which .1. shall have 
abundant me in the progress of the argument, I may leave that jiart of tiio 
Hubjeet, witli two or three olKscrvalions only upon the general jiower which 
I think appertains to this Govonuncut on tho subject of Blavory. 

- Sir, before I approach tliat sulgoct, allow mo to say tliat, in iny huinlilo 
judgment, tho institution of slavery presents two questions totally dislinct, 
and msting on entirely different grounds — slavery witliiu the Stalos, and 
slavery without the States. Cougi*es8, the General Govoriimont, has no 
power, under the Constitution of tho Uiiitod States, to toiicli slavery within 
tlic States, except in three specified partioulars in that iiiBtruniont ; to adjust 
tho subject of representation ; to iinjioso taxes when a system of direct, tax- 
ation is made; and to perform tho duty of surroiidoiiiig, or cmiaing to bo 
delivered up, liigitivo slaves that may eacnpo from son’ico ivhich they owe 
in slave Srittes, and talco lofugo in free Slates. And, sir, I am ready to say 
that if Congress w'Ci'o to attack, within tho Stales, tho institution of slavoi j^, 
for tho purpose of ' tho overlliroiv or extinction of slavery, then, Mr. Preai- 
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denf, my voico would be fov war; then would be inado a case wliicli would 
jiistily ill the sight of God, and in the pi’csoiice of tlio nations of llio onrtl), 
resisijmce on 'the part of the slave States to such nii unconstitutional and 
ustii'pjd a'tempt as would bo made on the supposition wliieli I linve .stated. 

Ti ea we should ho acting in defense of our rights, our domicils, our 
pi'OjK'i ty, our safely, our lives ; and then, I think, would !>e fiirnisliod it ca.so 
ill w'lich the Khiveholding States would Iki justified by all considoralinns 
wliicb [leriaiii to the happiness ami securily of man, to oinploy every in- 
sU'iiiiuait which (hxl or nature had placed in Ilnur liaiiils to resist sucli an 
nttciiipt on the part of the free States, And then, if iiiiforlinmfoly civil 
wav .siioiild break ont, and we should present lo the nnlious of tlio earth 
the spiMi'acli! of one jiortioii of this Union eiidenvoring li> subvert mi insti- 
tutiuii ill violation of the Oonstilution ami the most siiiired obligaiions 
which can hind men ; we should present (lie, .spectfudo in whicli we Khould 
liave lh(‘ .syin|tiithie.s, the good wishes, and I he desire for cun' snoocss of all 
'inon who love jiwHco and truth. Fur (lificront, I fear, would ho our (uisc— 
if unlnippily we should be plunged into civil war — if the two parts of tliis 
country should be placed in a iiesllion liosiilo lowiird each oilier, in order 
to carry slaswy inlo the new Torrilorlcs ac<|uiix'(l from Moxioo, 

Jlr. Piesidonl, we have heard, all of us have read of tlio cUbrl.s of Franco 
to laopagate — wluil, on the continont of Eui'o|)e? Not slavery, sir; not 
slaviry, but the i-ighls of man; and wo Icnoiv tlio fate of her eilbi’t.s in a 
woi'k of that kind. But if the two poriions of this Gonfiulcracy should 
iuiliap])ily bo invtilved In' civil war, in which llio oltbrt on llio one side 
would lie to restrain the inlroductiou of slavery Into new 'I'erritoiies, and on 
the other side to ftirco its introduction (lierc, wliata specluclo should we 
present to iho contemplation of asUmished inniikiiid ! An eUbi’t Jiot. to 
pioiingato right, hut I must say--lhougli I ti nst, it will l.u understood to ho 
said with no desire to excite feeling — an olfort to ju'opagnte wrong in (ho 
tori' lories thus aeipiiied Irom Mcxi<*.o. It would ho a wai' in wliich wo 
should have no syinpatli^, no good wishes, and in whicli all ninnUiml 
would be against us, and m wliich our own liisNuy itsdf would be ngiiin.st 
us; for, from the eommencenient, of the Uevolution down to tlio jirescnt 
tinio, Wo have eoimtnntly reproaidied our Brilisli aiicestoi.s tor tlio int-rnduo- 
lion of slavery Into this eoiintiy ; ami allow mo to siiy ilmt, in my opinion, 
it is one of the best detbiises wliich («m he inmle to jii'csorve (he In.sliluliou 
in (Ilia eountiy, that it was forced ii])on us again.st tlio wishes of our micrs- 
tors, our own colonial anec.st.oif«, ami by (ho cupidity of our British coni* 
mo cial ait<X‘stors. 

The power (ben, Mr. Presidciib ill iny opinion—aml I ivill oxlciirt it to 
the iiilrodiicfion as well as the prohibition of slavery in llio now toriitorics 
—I think the j[)owi;r does exist in Goiigi'css, nml I think tliei'o ia that im- 
portant distim*4]on between slavery outside of the 8Jnliw mid sluveiy iiisido 
of the States, that all outside is dcbatablo, all inside of the Stakis is umlo- 
batable. The Govoriiniont lia.s no right to touch the inaiitntion within (ho 
Sta os ; but whether slio has, nml lo what c.vteut .she has the right or not 
to touch it outside of the Stales, is a questioii which is debiitahlo, mid upon 
which men may honestly and fairly <li(lbr, but whhdi, decided howovor it 
may he decided, fimiislios, in my judgment, no just occasioii for breaking 
up this happy and glorious Union of ours. 

Now, I am not going to tuko up that piirt of the subject whicli relates to 
(ho power of Congress to legislate either within this Distjick-(I shall have 
occasion to make some observations upon that wlicn Iap|)roacfi the icsolu- 
tion relating to the District)— oitliei* within thia District or tho Territories. 
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Bill I must say, in a few words, that I tliiiilc there are two soui’ces of jiowor, 
either of wliich is, in my judgment, siifficioiit to ivarrant tlio oxeroiso of the 
power, if it was deemed proper to exoroise it, cither to inlrochioo or to keep 
out shivoi’y outside the States, within tlio territories. 

Air. Pi'csideiit, I shall not take up time, of whicli ulrendy so mucli ha.s 
been consumed, to show that, according to my sense of the Constitution of 
tlio United States, or rather according lo the sciiho in which tlio clauso lias 
been interpieted for the last fifty yearn, the olniiso whicli confers on Con- 
gress the ])Ower to regulate the Territories and other projioi-ty of the United 
States conveys tlio authority. 

111'. Prasideiih witli my worthy friend from Michigan — and I use the 
term in the best anti most omphalic sense, for I lielievo ho and 1 have 
known each other longer than he and I have known any other seimtor in 
this hall — I can not concur, although I entertain the most profound rosjioot 
for the opinions ho Las advanced upon the subject, adverse to my own ; but 
I must say, when a point is settled by all the oioinontary writers of our 
country, by all the deparlmonls of our Oovcriiinont, logisliiliyo, oxoeutivo, 
and judicial — when it has been so settled for a iHirind of iifty years, and 
never was seriously disturbed until recently, that 1 think, if wo are to re- 
gard any thing as fixed and settled under the administration of this Con- 
stitution of oui-s, it is a quc.stion wliich has thus boon invariably and uni- 
formly sclllcd in a particular way. Or are wo to come to Ibis conclusion 
that nothing, nothing on earth is settled under this Constitution, but that 
cvoi'v thing is unsettled I 

Mr. President, we have to recollect it is very pos-sihle — sir, il; is (^iiito 
likely — tliat when that Coiistilution was framed, tlio application of it to 
such Territories as Louisiana, Florida, Calitbrnia, and Now Aloxieo was never 
within the contcm))lnlion of its framoi-s. It will bo recolloetod that when 
that Constitution was framed the whole couiilry nortliwo.st of Iho rivet 
Ohio was impeojilcd ; and it will lie recollected also, that the exovoiso and 
the assertion of the power to make govornmenis for Tori'ilorioH in their in- 
fiint state, are, in (ho nature of the ]iowor, tompormy, and to toi'iiiiimto 
whenever they have acquired a population competont for Kclf-govenimont. 
Sixty thousand is tlio nuinhor fixed by the owlinanco of 1787. Now, sir, 
I'oeo’llect that when this Constitution was adopted, and (hat Terrilory was 
unpeopled, is it possible that Coagi'css, to whom it had lieen ceded by the 
States for the common benefit of the ceiling SUito and all other niemhors 
of the Union — is it possible that Congre.'ss had no right whatever to declare 
what description of settlers should occupy the public lands ? 

Suppose they took np the opinion that the introducl ion of slavery would 
enhance the' value of tlio laud, and eiiahlo them to cominaiul for tlin jinhlio 
treasury a greater amount from that source of rovoimo than by llie exclu- 
sion of slaves, would they not have had the riglit to say, in fixing the rnle.s, 
regulations, or whatever you choo.so to call them, for the govermnont of 
that, Territory, that any one, that chooses to bring slaves may bring llieni, 
if it will enliance the value of tho-pmperty, iii tlic cleiiring and cullivation 
of the soil, and add to the importance of the country ? Or Inko Iho ro- 
vei'so : — Suppose Congress had thought that a greater amount of rei'cmio 
would bo deiivcd from the waste InncLs Iwyoud the Oliio river by tlio inter- 
diction of slavery, would they not have had a i-iglit to interdict it ? Why, sir, 
remeinlwr how these settlements were made, and what was their ])i O'>Tesa. 
Tlicy began with a few. I believe that about Marietta the first sotLlomont 
was made. 

It was a settlement of some two or three hundred poraon.s from Now 
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Eugliind. Cincinnati, I believe, was the next point •wlici'c a settlement was 
nnnlo. It was setlied perliapa by a few jHjiaoiia fi’oin New Jci'S(;y, ov some 
other State. Did those few settlei's, the inonieut tliey arrived there, acquire 
sovereign rights? Had those few' persons pow'or to dispose of ttieso torri- 
torios ? Had tliej' even ))Ower to govern thoinsolvcs— tlic handihl of men 
who established themselves at Marietta or Cincinnati ? No, .sir, the con- 
loinplation of the Conslitntion no doubt was, Unit, inasiimeh as this power 
was toin})orai‘3', as it is applicable to unjrcoj^led ten'itory, and ns that toriitovy 
will become peopled gradually, insensibly, until it renebes a population 
which may ciilitio it to the benefit of self-government, in (bo mean time it 
is right and ]>i'opor that Congress, who owns the soil, should regnliite the 
scttleinciit of the .soil, and govern Uto settlers uii the soil, uutil those settlors 
acquire nmiiLor and capacity to govern theniselve.s. 

Sir, I will not further dwell upon this part of the subject ( but I said there 
is another source of power equally satisfactory, equally conclusive in my 
mind, as tliat which relates to the terntorics, and that is the treaty-making 
power — tlic acquiring power. Now, I put it to genllemoii, is thons not at 
this moiuonr, a power somewlioro existing either to admit or oxoludo shivery 
from the coded torritory? It is not an annihilated power. This is impos- 
sible. It is a subsisting, actmd, existing power ; and ivlioi’o docs it exist? 
It existed, I pi'osuino no one will controvert, in Jlexico prior to tlio cession 
of these territories. Mexico could linvo abolished slavery or inli'oclnced 
filavoiy eitlicr in Cnlifoniia or Now Mexico. That must bo coiiocdod. Wlio 
will coiiti'ovGi’t ibis jiositiou? Well, Mexico has parted from Iho territory 
and from the sovereignty over the territory ; and to wlioiu did she traiisfoi' 
it? Slio transferred tho lorrilory aad (lie sovereignty of the territory to 
tho Governiucmt of the Uaitc<l Stoics. 

The Govurnmeat of llio United Stales acquires in soveroignty and in 
territory over Oaliforaiu and New Mexico, all, eiUiev in sovoroigitly or terri- 
tory, that Mexico held in California or New Mexico, by tho co.ssion of those 
territories. Sir, dispato that who can. Tho power exisls or it does not; 
no one will (.‘.ontend for its aaaihilnlioa. It existed in Mexico. No one, I 
think, can deny that. Mexico alionates Iho sovereignly over l)io territory, 
and Jior alienee is tho Government of tho United Stales. The Goveriimont 
of tho Uiiite<l States, then, possesses nil power which Mexico jiOKsessocl over 
the coded ferritoiies, ami tho Govormneiit of tho United States can do in 
reference to them — within, I admit, certain limits of tho Conslitulion — 
whatever Mexico could have done. Tliei'O arc jMohibitions ujion tho power 
of Congress within tho Constitution, which jnxdiibitioiis, I admit, must ap- 
ply to Congress wliciicvor sho logislatos, wliothov for tho old St.atcs or for 
new tei'i'itoi'ics ; but, within those proliibitions, the powers of the United 
Slates over tho ceded toiTilories are co-extonsivo and equal to tho powers 
of Mexico in the ceded territories, prior to tho iiession. 

Sir, in regard to this treaty-making poiver, all who have any occasion to 
examine into its character and to the possible oxtont to which it may bo 
enviied, know tliat it is n power unlimited in iU ualuro, except in so far as 
any liiiiitatioii may bo found in tbo GonsUlution of the United States ; and 
upon tills subject there is no limitation which pi'oscriboa tlio oxtoiit to which 
the powcr.s should bo exercised. I know, sir, it is argued that tlicro is no 
grant of power in tlio Constitution, in specific terms, over tho subject of 
slavery any whore; and there Is no grant in tho Constitution to Oongress 
Bpcciflciilly over the subject of a vast variety of mnltcre upon wliioli tho 
powers of Congress may iinqiie.slionably oporato. Tho major includes tho 
minor. 'Iho general grant of power comprehends all tho particuhars and 
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eloinents of wliicli tlial power consiels. The power of neqiiisition by treaty 
draws aher it the power of govorninciit of the eoimtiy lUiqiiireil, 

If there be a power* to acquire, therc must be, to uao tiio of flio 

trilimud that sits below, a power to |?ovein. I tliinlr, tlH'iefore, sir, williout, 
at least for tlie pmseiit, dwelling farther on this part of tlio siii'jc('f , llmt lo 
tliQ two sources of authoi-ity in Oougross to wlnidr I iiavc' refei niil, and 
ea)ieeially to the la.st, may be tracer! the power of t Jongrr^ss to act in iho 
territories in question ; and, sir, 1 go to the extent, and i (liiiik it is a power 
in Cotigi'oss equal to the introduction or exeluslou of slavcay, I ailiiiit (ho 
ar^riunent in both its forms; I admit if the argument he inainlainivl that 
the power exists lo exclude sluvcry, it iiecos-sarily follows (hat (in' power 
must exist, if Congress choose to exercise it, lo toloiato or iiiLioiIueri slavery 
within the territories. 


Hut, sir, I have been drawn oft’ so far from the wa'oiul rcsolnlion — not 
from tiro object of it> but from a particular view of it — that it lias alniiwt 
gone out of my recollection. The resolution asserts — 

“ 'I'liat as slavery does not exist by law, ami Is not likely to hi' iiitrodneeil 
into any of the territory ne(|uirfd by (ho Uiiilo.l Btates from tin' Ih'j'iihliii 
of Jfexieo, it is inoxpeiliout for Congress to provide by law eillii'i’ fia* i(s 
inti'oduelion into or exchtsion from any part of the said leri iloiy ; aii'l l liat 
nmirojniftto territorial goverjimonts ought to ho ostahlisliinl by (joiigrei's in 
all ot the said territory, notassigned as iho hoimdaries of tlie [n’oposed Stale 
of California, without the ndopiion of any restriction oi* cmulilioii on the 
Buljoft of slavery.” 

The other truth which I respectfully and with great dnferoiico ontidcivc 
to exist, and M'liich is announced in this resolution, is, that kIiivoi'v is not 
likely to be introduced into any of thesis territories. Well, sir, is imt lliat 
n fact? is there a memher who hears me that will not coiillnn the factil 
What has occurred within the last three monlh.s? In IJalilbrniii, iiioro 
than in any other jiortion of the ceded (orrilory, wa.s it ni{*sl. probahlo, 
if shiyoiy was adapted to the inierc.sts of the industiiiil jiiirsuifs of llio 
iniiabitantri, that slavery would have been iutcodiuied. Yet, wiiliiii the 
space of three or four months, California herself has dcchii’od, by a unani- 
inoiis vote of her convention, against the introduction of .davery within Iii'i' 
limiis. And, as I remarked on a Ibmier occasion, tins doclaralion wiin not 
coiilincd to Jiou-slavohohler.s. 


Timre wore persons from the Klavoliolding States wlio concurred in lliat 
decliii-atioj). Thus this fact which is a'isorted hi the r<‘«olulioii is rc^'iiimded 
to by tlio act of California. Then, sir, if we come down to 1 Iiomc niomitain 
regions winch are to bo foiiml in Now ftrexico, iho nature of ils soil and 
eoinitry, its barremiess, ils uiiprodirctivo cliamolor, ovoiy tiling wliieli relates 
to it, and every thing which wo hear of it and about it, nuist necessarily 
oad to the couclusioii which I have ineuliouod, that slavery is not likely (o 
bo mtroduced Into them.— AVell, sir, if it bo true tlint by law slavery <loes 
not now exist in th^nled territorias, and that it is not likely to hn’ inlm- 
duced into the ceddU teriitories— if you, scimtore, agreo to these ti iiilis or 
a nnijority of you, as I am pemtaded a large majority of you must agree lo 
them— whore is the objection or the dilHculty to your aniiouiu'imr iheiii to 
the whole world? WJiy should you liesilato or falter in the iironmlgaLioii 

of ii^.ilcslnblo iraths ? On the otlief hand, will, rcRiu'd lo iiialoia 

mg Irom the free States, allow mo hero to make, with reforence lo Cali- 
toniiii, ono or two observations. 


When this feeling within the limits of your State, ^ was gotten up ; when 
Uio Wilmot proviso was disseminated through them, and your people and 
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youi’scivos at.trifiliGfl tliom^'lv'cs lo tliat jr oviso, what was tin* s a'o rf facts 3 
Tlio slak' of facts at the time was, that v“>i appivliciiilecl (he iuli oiliK^tiou 
of sliivciT th(3i'P. You ilicl not know imicli — very low o.' it i now know 
much — ahoub ttioso very tcrii?o:ios. Thev wewt (hr <listaiit iVrmi yon. You 
weie }j|i|)i o!iensivc that shivery mityiit he iiitiawJuoe 1 tlnvo. Ymi wantoil as 
a ju'otocMoii to ihtroiluee the iiitorilic5io:i called ilio Wihuot |)r(vviso. It 
was ill tills s(;i'<! of want of intonnalion lliat the wluolo Ts’ordi hlazcd up in 
behalf of this Wiliuot proviso. It was imder the apprclieiisiuij that slavery 
niighl, 1)0 in'rodueod there lhatyou left your eoasiitnoiils, h'or wlien you 
caiiio tVoiii lioruo, at the time you left your resjieeiivo fesidcin'cs, I’-ou diti 
not know the faet, which has only reached ns siiico the comiucnceinent, of 
the session ofOoiiifi-ess, that a eoiistiuitioit has boon uiia din nisly adopted 
by (he |j:( 0 |)le of Calilbiinhi, excln liin; slavery from (heir Terri ory. 

"Wolt, now, hit mo snjiposo that two years aj^o it lui 1 boon hiiown in tlio 
free Statvs th.at such n eoiisiitntion would lie atlopled ; Ictiiio kii])]hiso flint 
it had horn l>oiioved (hat in no other poriiou of tiuwe rnaled tei iit"i'ies wouhl 
filiiveiy he intro Ineo 1 ; let me aupposo tint upon this ^rcal. sul'ject of solic- 
itiuhi, iiearo shivery, tlio |Siople-oi the jYorth Im ! been poWoctly .siilisliod 
that there was no ilaniror; let mo also HH|ij»oae (Imt they lunl loiesecn the 
oxoiteiviont, the dany;er, (ho irrita'ion., tho reaolufions which have Ik'GU 
adopted hy Sonthern L •jvislalnmH, an<l tlio timiiirostnfioiia of opinion liy tbo 
people of idle siaveholdiiijir Sta'os — lot mo suppose lliut ji!l lliis Jmd been 
Known at the North «t the time whni Iho }i!:r|faiion wa.s fimt ijot up nimn 
the subject of this Wllmot proviso — ilo you believe that it would hnvo evov 
I'cacln.'d the height to wliiisli it has atiaiiied ? Do any of you bidioi’o it? 
And if, prior to your ileparture from your lespoctivo homes, you liad laid 
an oppo; (unity of cMmlerrinir with your conslitueul.s upon tins niest leading 
nnd im|)ortitnfc faid — of tli<! adoplleu of a coiistitutieu excludliig slavory iti 
Callt’oniia — do you not believe, semhors and ropresenlal.lves ceiniiig from 
the free States, (hat if you had the advantage of that fa<5t told in surious, 
cahu, llw-side eonveisatioii with your eouslituciits, they would not hnvo 
told yon to eoint) here nnd to settle nil these Jigilatiiig (pie.slictm without 
dancer to tliis ITnion? 

Wliat do you want? What do you want who reside in tho. free Stiitos? 
Yon want, that ihoro shall bo m> slavery introiluood into (ho teinhuiea ao- 
quii'o 1 from Me.xico. Well, have not you got it in CAlifoniin already, if 
adinlltod as a Slato? Have not you got it in Now Mexico, in all Inuiian 
probability, also ? What moro do you want? Y^>u have got ivliiit is worth 
a Uionsand Wilmot provisos. You Jiavo got iiatui'O itself on your siilc. 
Yon linvo the fact itself on your side. You liavo tho truth staring you in 
llie fuel! that no slaveiy is existing there. Well, if you m-o men ; i f you can 
rise tVoiii tlie riiitd ami slough of party struggles and elevate yourselvtis to 
the liuighi. of patnots, what will you do? You will look at the lad. as it 
exists. You will say, this fact was unknown to my ]>Rople. You will say, 
they acted on one set of fads, we have got anollier set of i'acls bore iidlit- 
^encing us, nnd wo will act as patriots, us iiisponsiblc men, as lovcis of unity 
and above all of this Union. Wo will not <m lli« altei-od sot of fuels im 
known to our constitiionfs, and wo will appoal to their justice, tlicii’ lionoi*, 
their nuigiinniinily, to concur with iia ou this occasion, Ibi' oslablisbiug 
coiieord and harmony, ami inaintai>iing tho oxistoneo of this glorioim 
Union. 

AVell, Jlr. President, I think, entertaining llieso views, that (hero was 
nothing extravagant in the hopo in wliioh I indulged wlioir these re.soln- 
tions wore prepared and oflered^nolhing oxlravagant in tho hope lliat tho 
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content itself oven with strlldiig out ns inuinneHsniy IIioho two 
(ledarations. They are iiiineeessary for rttiy purjiose llio froo Slati’s imvo 
in view. At all events, if they shonld insist, upon Oon/viv'ss oxjH'ns(iiii!^^ (li <5 
0]>iiiion3 which aie here asserted, they hIuiuM limit tlioir wishi'.s lo lIurHitii- 
plu assei lion of them, vrithoiit insisting on their heing iju'orpoi'aliul in any 
toi'i'itoi'ia! Govoniiiiont which Congixsss may estnhlish in [lie teri'ilorics. 

I ])iiss on from tJie second resolution to the third and joiirl li, wlinili ndalo 
to Texas; and allow mo to say, Mr. Resident, that I npproricli tlie siilijont 
with a full hnowled^ of allits di/licultks; and of nil (lie i|iiestion.s (•nii- 
noctotl with or growing ont of this institution of slavorv, wliidi (.^ongrosa 
is called upon to pa.ss upon and decide, (hero are uoiio so (lillhailt' aiiii 
troulilesome a.s those which relate to Toxa.s, liecaiiso, sir, 'J'exns lias a qnoa- 
tion of honndary to settle, and the (iue.stiou ofslavciy, or the (Wdiiig.s cdu- 
neeted with it, mn into the question of hotindaiy. 1'lm Nordi, pTaliaps 
will be anxious to contract Texas within the uarrowost possiblo liniil.s, n! 
order to exclude all beyond her to nudeo it a free torriiorv ; (lie Wiailli, on 
the contrary, may be anxious to extend those sources of Uio (Jiaiidi* for 
the purpo-seofcrenling an additional I healer for slavery ; and thus to’llm 
ouesfion of the limits of Texas, mul the settlement of her lioiindarv (lin 
s nvoiy (piostion, willi all its troubles and dilllcidlies, is ndihxl, me., tin . tm 
at e\'ery sfej> wo take. 

Tliero is, sir, a third question, also, adding to thedimeulfy, lly (he resolii- 
bon (5t auuexatioji, slavery was interdicted in all north of’ .‘JO" ';)()' • hiw, of 
Now Jfoxico, that portion of it which lies north of .*}()' emhra.aw, | think 
about one third ot (ho whole of New Jtexico east of the liio (Irande; m 
that oil have free and slave (orritory mixed, homidary and alnverv mixed 
ogother, and all these diniciilties arc to ho .meounte’ml. And iillow nin 
to aav, sir, that ninong the consuleratious wliioh iuduceil me In (hiiilf ll 

think I shall have tlio coricurreuco of the two Hjmalois fimn i hnt Hi' i(u wllen 

is not’ the oulv'l;^ ^ N-nv Mexico 


disputed bvNcw Mexici-tl o 

excluded from Califoi-nia— if tlio^n l‘oyoH<l New Moxieo which aro 

«ivo.«tof,Uwoc™5onilZL"m,d'^ «ll *11,0.1, I ll,i„Ic 

agitation here. Tlmre will be T hnw«\^ ? Hioio, and (o 

crying out, if these q^ii^ 'tL the North, 

Foviso, or’ some otirresSi^l^S H-s sassron, for dm Wilmot 
nothing, in my opinion if wo do onf^o/. absolutely do 

provide against the recm-rence of all th”S^, and 

the a’ttontion ^/the^^sXt^totdnl'^^^ Mex'oo, allow me In eitll 

could offer to them as to tlm state of ^ mitliority I 

acts of their Convention, unle. tliat ConvcndoiZp;::'!^ 
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posof] jiltogethor of offise-ssookci’s, oflu'-o-liolders, «jnl iv) forili. Now, 

I cnll 3 'onf atlontioii to wlmt tkcy aty iti <lcj»U}lini»' Uioir own nil ii.-iiioii. 

ifn. UNDEmvooD, at Mu, Clav’s rerjiiost, raful ilio l’i)llo\viiio- fioiu 
instructions adopted by t]»cConvoiitioti,appoii<UHJ (o the joijviiul o)' tlia tlon- 
YGUtiou of the Tcrritoi-y of New Mexico, JioM at the eity of •'•■'Miila I'V, iti 
Sojiteuibev, 1840. 

“ We, tliQ people of New Mexico, in Convoiilioti asntunblod, liaviii!*' eliK^h'd 
a delegate to ropj-esent this Teriitoiy in the Congress of tlio l J]iili*i| Slatrs, 
and to urge upon the Snpremo Government a redress of tmr p'l iekiuus's, 
and tli(3 protection duo to ns as citizens of our eomtiuni eoiinl !•>•, iiinlei’ llio 
Constitution, instruct liiin ns follows: That wlierinis, Ibr tlm l.iHl, jiireci 
years u’o Imvo suiferetl niuler the paralyzing elleofs of a govcu'imii'iit uii- 
defiJicd and doubtful in its cJnmictor, inaiHnioiit In ])ro(<*c( (he riglils of iJio 
people, or to disolmrgo (bo high and absolute duly of ev«'ry ( lo^ei-iiinenl, 
the oiiforcomcitt and regular adiniiiistration of its own hiw.s, in eoiis('(iii('ii(!U 
of wikioli, iuclufitry and onterpriso nro paralyzed atnl disronlent (nnl eoii- 
fusion pre\'ail tlirougliont the land. Tlio want (jf proper ]iii>(<'<dii>n iigaiiint 
tlio \’arious barbarous Iriboa of Indians Ibnt siirroinnl tm on ereiy sldo Inm 
pvevoiited the oxtonslon of seltlcnients upon onr valimblo puhlio dniniiiu, 
and rendered utterly futile every attempt to cxpi.n-o or (levulop tluj great 
resources of the territory. 

“Surroutidcd by the Ubdis, Canmnohn.s, and Apacln's, on (.he North, 
East and Soudi, by tho Narajos on the WesI, with Jieaiillns 
liinits, and without any adetpialo protection against ihcir hostile iiiro/uls, 
out JlocKs and lierds are driven oil by thousands, kun* fellow-jniizeiiSi irieci, 
women, and children, arc niiirtlercd orcarriiid inlo (vijitivity. ^[a1lv of oiiv 
citizens, of all ages mid sexes, arc at thm monu.nt suireving all the ’horrors 
ot bai'havinn bondage, am) it Is utterly out of our jKiwor io olilairi their 
I'oloase from a eoiulilion to wliie.h death wouhl 1 hi prclhnihlo. 'I'lm wejillh 
of our Icnitoiy is being diminished. M'e have neilhor t he iiK'niis nor miy 
adonlcd jdau of Govermiiimt for the oi.lueation of dm rising- c.-oneratioii. 
in 1 no, with a government lemporaiy, douhiful, miecrliun, oiid' inelliehmt 
in clmractor and m operalmn, KUiToimded and iIcBpoiled bv l>aiimjoiiie(;i,>.i 
iniin flupoars iiiovitnbfy heforo ns, unless speedy and eirocl-unl piulcklmn ba 
oxtonded to 113 by the Ooiigress of (lie Uniied States.” 

oliitioiis, Mr. ProsidciK, which any geiilhminn may 
look at, ifho chooses } but 1 think it is not worlli wJiihi to tiiko up ihn 
time of llio Senate in reading diem, 

That is the condition, sir, of New Mexico. Well, I Husiiect tliaf. (o ..•o 
beyond It, to go beyond the lilo Grande to tho tonilory which is not 
claimed by lexas, you will not find a much boltcralato of things, (u fnrl 
sir, I can not for a moment reconoile it to niy soiuho of duly to Hidlnr (l„ii^ 
giess to suljouni witliout an elfort, at lo.-ist, being iiuido to o.vlisinl Ihn 
benofit-s, the blessings ot govornmont to tlHi.se ponplo who liave ivn-ndv 
boen acquired by us. ^ " 

. Sir with regard to tlmt portion of Now Mexico which lien en.-U. nf ihu 
Eio Grande uiidoub ediy ,f H is coiieodcl to Texas, while has l w, 
paitic.s, d>skkmg oacli other ns imicli as iho.se olUcc-lH.ldcrs mid 
Boekois nlhu od to by the semitor from Texas, if (Imy could ii.e:sihlv be 
dumi togother and govorned quietly, peaceably, iukI coiiirovlltbfv ilium 
luiglit be a rcniody, so fur as rehites to the coimiry eiiat of tlm Nhi (’inimlo ■ 

nnin*" '>'« ^(n-lh of Cidifoinirt— wouh] he Lliil 

open and liable to all the eoiisoqueiieoa of diauulnii, confusion uurl nimiehv 
without some stable goveniiiient enmimting from the authority of dm nnlhm 
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of wliifth they now compose n part, and with which (.hoy I'ird ttii(, llMlo 
acquainted. I think, therororo, that all ilieso queslio: s, (Ulliciilt and dniihli.'- 
fiorno as they may b«, ought to be luot — mot in aspiritort^an !in- and cahii- 
iicss, and deoidoil upon jis a iiiattcT ofdiitvi 

Now, these two resolutions which wo liavo iniJiKaHaioiy iiiiilnr (intrsidcra- 
tioii proposo a doeisioii of these questions. 1 have said,’ sir, Oiat llioni is 
scarcely a resolution in iho .seiios wJiioh I have ollbrc<I l iia!. doos 110 / mii- 
taiasomo mutind conecssion or evidoiioe of tnufual forhcjir iinaa win to the 
concession was not altogether from the iiou-slarolioidiiig to l,!io iilavidiold- 
iiig S;.-iio-«. 

Now, with r.'sjN'ot to this wisohition proimsliig .-i lioiiiidai v h)r 'I'exa i, 
wind, is it? AVo know the differoiieo of opiiiidii whic.Ii lias cxisii'd in lids 
country witit respoot to that houtidtiry. Wo ktiow (lad, a vi ry Inr-vc pof- 
tio!) the people of iho ITaitod States have suj»}K),s(i i l.lnit ilui wi idcrti 
hunt of 'tos was Uic Niioocs, and (hat it <iid not c.vlcini l„ tin. |kdo 
Giaiido. We know, hy the resnintioti of aniioxaiioii, lhal llio (iiies ion o(' 
wluit IS the wvshit'ti limit and the northoni limit of Texas «;is an oi.eri 
quosii.m— that jt has boon all along an open qtiosiioi), li was an uiicni 
(lues.um when tho botm dary was run, in Wrtno of dm Act of IH.jh, hi ukim.* 
die iKnmdaty holweon the Uitilod Stales and Texas. Sir, al, ih.a inie Ij.n 
boundarvaudu>:i;^_..l hy (ho Aetof Um waa a bomnlarv e .iniiUHieiiiw at 
the monih ot the .Sabmo an I runtmig up to its Iiea<|, then-,, t . lied lli ver. 
wIlmT. With Ued Ij.ver to. I (liitik, the hlllidrcd h dtu'i’ I' west 

1? h 'S 'f'v el liais, an I w!i y i 

Mcvl' ^ 1'1'g'iiir Iielwecii 'i . x >s and 
Mevuo, jtttos not foreseen exactly xvlint ni ght t.e her uH/iii ite linills 

Luexalior **'■ 


coiis’itatioii thereof” ’«kc Tli-.r to ♦ "i 'ds, an. dm 

-.1 1.™,... I'h' 

itW!u hiiown that (he.se hoiiiid 5 ivt..i ,.V .1 "‘iii'H ns 

tied, die flovernniciit of the Uuitod S’et >s r'r*^’ ”' 1 * ' *']"**' 



the jiower of settling it, I ask suDiimn^ 1 udalunl 

[bat there had been .'Jo '"T" '‘'*'1 

but that the negolialions between the counliis bITl * ' 

^ z zs ^ "ir “'S: r 
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between Jlexico nncl fho United Slates^ fixing tlio Nih-cohi iis Mio wcfitGin. 
limit of Texas, -would not Texas Jiavc been bomul Wiiy, l)y tho 

express terms of tlio rosulution she woulil have been Ikoinul by it ; or if it 
bad been the Colorado or the Rio Grande, or any oGior ixniiidaiy, what- 
ever wosicrn limit had been fixotl by the joint aelicui of tlie tw<» powers, 
would liave been binding and obligatory npoii IVxjim by tlio oxpnsss terms 
of the resolution by which she was admittod into llto ITiiion. Now, sir, 
■Mexico and tho United States conjointly, by treaty, might liavo lixml iqjon 
tlio western and noitliern limits of Texas, and if tlio Ifnilcul Stiitos have 
acquired by treaty all llic subjects upon which tho liinitH of Texas might 
have opoiated, have not tlio IJniled States hom’ the p«iW4‘r stiUdy and oxedu- 
aivoly wliicli Mexico and tho Unitetl States conjointly p^wsesseil prini' to tho 
late treaty between the two eounlries? It; seems ti) ino, sir, that this (con- 
clusion and reasoning are jvorfcotly irroHistiblo. If Mexhtn mid (lie United 
States (joiild have fixed upon any western limit for TV-.vim, and did not do 
it, and it the United States have acquired to lhenis(dves, or acqiiiiod by 
the treaty in question, all tho territory iqion which tho wesloin liniit must 
have boon fixed, wbeu it was fixed, it wseina to imt tlint no one can resist 
the logical conohision, fliat the United States now havo llumisolves a power 
to do wliiit tho United States and Mexico conjointly could Imvo done. 

Sir, I admit it is a dolieato jiowcr — an extremely deliirato jtow'cr. I ad- 
mit that it ought to bo cx'orcisod in a spirit of justice, liberality, and gonor- 
osity toward this tlio youngest member of tlio great Atimi icmi ‘fiunily. But 
hero the power 19. Possibly, sir, upon that (pnisluni — liowev«w I oflbr no 
positive opinion-^possibly, it the United State.s wore to fix it in a way un- 
just in the opinion of Texas, and (‘lontrary to luu' viglits, she iiiighi jirlng 
the question before the Snprcino Court of tho TInii*-.i Slates, and have it 
there ngnin investigate!! and decided. \ say pos.dhly, wr, laMmuse 1 am not 
one of tliiit class of i>o)h.icians who believe that every (|Ucsll<»n is a i.'om- 
potent and jiropor qucstioti for tho Supreme Chmrt (’if iho United Suites, 
lliero arc quostions too largo for any tribunal of that kind to try ; nrent 
political qucjstiojts, iiatioual territorial que.stions, wliic.li trmim’cnil their 
limila ; for such questions their powers are utterly iiicoinpctent. Whullter 
this bo one of those questions or not, I shall not decide ; hut I will main-' 
tmn that the United States aro now jnve.stcd solely and exchiKivuly with 
that power wldoli was common to both iiatioiis— to fix, a'lcorlain, aiid set- 
tlo the western and northern limits of Texas. 

Sir, the other day my honorable fiioiul who reprc.smita ho wf^ll Iho Kfnto 
of . c.xa.s said that wo liacl no more right lo touoli Hm limifs of Texas limn 
wo had lo toueJv the limits of Kentmdcy. I think that, was the itiiishation' 
ho gave ns—Lhnt a State is ono and indivisible, and that (!ui <}eimral Uov- 
ornment 1ms no right lo sever it. I agree with liiin, uir, in that; wlioro 
the limits are ascortaiiiod and certain, where they am undimmted ami iii- 
disputublc. Iho General Government lias no riglit, nor has /my other 
earth y power the riglit, to intericro with tlie limits of n Slate avIioso 
Ixrimdai'ios are thus fixed, thus nseortained, known, and recogniziHl Tho 
wJiolfi power, at least, to intoiforo with it in voluntaiy. T’h,, oxtronm (rase 
nmy be put — ono which I tm.st in God may novor hapnon in tFiis nation— 
ot a cumpiored iialion, and of a constitution adapting limdf to iho stiito of 
subjugation or conquest to xvliich it has been reduced ; and giving ui) wJiolo 
Gta es. as well as parts of States, m oidor to save from tho eoinjumiiig aims 
of the invader what remain.s; Isay such a power in (uiso of o.vtroniity nmy 
exmf. But I admit tlint, short of such extremity, voluntarily, tho Gonoral 
Government has no right to separate a State— to tako n jiortiou of its ter- 
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litorj' from or to regard it otlienvisc tlian aa iiitogi'fil, ono and indivisi- 
ble, nud not to be aftected by any legislation of ours, lint, llioii, I nssiiiuo 
Avhat does not exist in tlio case of Texas, and those boundaries iiinst bo 
known, asoerlained, and indisputable. With rogfird lo Texas, all was npon, 
all Mas unfixed ; all is unfixed at this moment, M’itit respect to her limit.s 
M’Gst and north of the Nneces. 

Blit, sir, Ave gav'e fifteen millions of dollni's for this territory that avo 
ljonglit,and God knows Avliat a costly bargain to this noAV distracted coun- 
try it lias been 1 AVe gave fifteen millions of dollars for tlio territory coded 
to us b 3 ' Mexico, Can Texas justly, fairl 3 i, and honorably conio into the 
Union and claim all that she asserted a right to, without ])<'iyjng any por- 
tion of the fifteen millions of dollars which constituted the coiisidoi'ation 
of the grant by the ceding nation to the [Tnited States ? Slio jirnposos no 
such thing. She talks, indeed, about the United Slates having been her 
agent, her trustee. Why, sir, the United Slates was no more her agent or 
her trustee than she Avas the agent or trustee of the avIioIo jieojilcMif the 
United States. Tex.'is involved herself in AA'ur— (I moan to Jiinko this no 
reproach— none— none— upon the past)—' J’oxas brouglit iioiwlf into a stato 
of war, and Avhen she got into that war, it Avas not llio Avar of Texas and 
Jlexico, but it was the war of tlio wliolc tliirty United States mid Mexico • 
it Avas fv Avar in which the Government of the United States, Avhidi croaUKl 
the hostilitios, was as mneli the trnstco and agent of tlio fcwonty-niiin other 
Slates composing the Union m sIio was the trustee and agent of Texas. 
And, sir, Avitb respoct to all tbaso circumstances— sncli, l’or"xainplo, as a 
treaty with a map nimexod, as in the e.aHo, of Iho recent treaty with Alexico ■ 
snob as the opimoii of individimls highly rospocted and eminent, liicn tlid 
laiiioiited Mr. Pollc, late President of the United States, wliose oiiinion was 
that he had no right, as President of the United Stato.s, or in any charactor 
otherwise than as negotiating with Mexico— and in that tlio Henato Avonld 
have to act m coiicurrcnco with him— that ho Inul no right to fix (bo 
botaidary ; and as to (he map nltacliod to the treaty, it is siilllciout to say 
diat (ho treaty itself is siloiit from beginning to end on the subject of (bo 
fixation of tlie boundary of l^oxas. The nnnoxiUion of tlm map to tlio 
n inattcr of no uUlily, for the treaty is not strongtlionod by it; 
tt«o tnitli of any thing delineated upon the map in rcia- 

. 1 IS* 1;™ 



ot been disp ayed m the resolution Avhich I have propos^otl. In Iho reso- 
lu tion wba IS proposed? To conflno her to (he Nilecos ? No sh- Z 
extend her boundary to tho mouth of the Itio Grando and tlnincn in’, fl.nf 

o,.i'm!:fo 1 I l«.vo m„,io 
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g-ivo lior a vast ooimtry, equal, I repeat, in extent nearly to wlmt siio indis- 
jKitabl}^ possessed bePom; a country sufficiently la r^o, with lier consent, 
hereafter to carve out of it some two or tliroo additional Hlatcs when the 
oonrlition of the population may render it expedient to inako now States. 
Sir, is tliorc not in this resolution concession, iihornlity, jnstipe ? lint this 
is not nil that wo propose to do. The second resolution pr()])03(?s to pay 
oft' ii cei'tnin atuouut of the debt of Texas. A blank ia loft, in iho resolu- 
tion, bariansG I linve not heretofore been able to asecrhiin tlio innonnt. 

i^ir. Foorn — Will the honorable Senator allow ino to Hiitfg'est that it may 
he ngroeablo to him to finish liis I'oinarks to-inonw ? If stui.li bo the case, 
I will move that the Senate now go into Executive session. 

Mr. Glav — I am obliged to the worthy Senator from Missis.sippi ; I do 
not tliink it possible for mo to couultido to-tlay, and I will yield with great 
pleasure if — 

Mr. Foote — I now move — 

Mr. OuAV — If the Senator will permit ino to coiududo what I have to 
say in relation to Texas, I will then cheerfully yield the lloor for his mo- 
tion. 

I was about to remark th.at, Independently of this most lihoral and gen- 
ofous boundary which is loiidered to Texas, wo propose to oiler her in this 
second resolution a sum which the worthy Senator from Toxiis thinks will 
not bo loss than tlii’eo millions of dollars — the exact amount iioithor ho nor 
I can furnish, not having the materials at hand upon wliieli to make a 
sUtoincnt. Well, siiv you got this largo hoimdavy mid llirco millions of 
your debt paid. I shall not repeat tim argument wlilch 1 urged upon a 
former ooension, as to the obligation of the’United SIiiIoh to ]uiy a portion 
of this debt, but was struck the other day, upon roa<liiig the treaty of 
limits, first between tlie Uuitocl States and Mexiw, mi<l next tho IrenlV of 
limits betwooii the Uniied States and Texas, to find, in the ]ireaml>le of ooth 
those troatio.s, a direct recogiiidou of tho principle from wliicli I (hink 
springs our obligation to pay a portion of this doht, lor tlm iiaymcmt of 
which tho I'ovoniio of Texas was pleilged before her nmicxnlion. Tho 
prineiplo asserted in tho treaty of limits with Mexioens, that wlierens by 
the treaty of 1810, between Spain aud tho United Staten, a limit was fixed 
between Mexico and tho United States, Mexico (nnnpriaitig (hen a portion 
of tho |)Osscsslons of tho Spanish Governmont, although Mexico was nt tlie 
clato ot tho treaty severed from tho croivii of Spain, yet slui, tia having been 
a part of the possessions of tho crown of Spain whon tlio ti oiity of 1810 
was made, was bound by that treaty ns iiiiich as if it had been mado by 
her.self instead of Spain — in other words, tliat tho sovorauoo of no part of 
a common empire can exoneralo cithor portion of Uuit (mipirti from tho 
obligations contracted wlion the empiro was entire nnd uusovra'od. And, 
sir, tho saniG prinoiplo is as.sertod in tho treaty of 1838, hotwoon Texas 
and tho United States. Tlio principle assorted is, that the treaty of 1828 
between Mexico and the United States having boon imulo when Texas was 
a p.art of Mexico, and that now Texas boing dissevoroil from Mexico, slio 
novortlieless rornnins bound by that treaty ns much as if no Hiic.li sevoninoo 
bad taken place. In other words, the prinoiplo is this — that wlien nu in- 
depcnclent power creates an obligation or debt, no sulisoquont ])(>liLical mis- 
fortune, iio subsequent seyovance of die tcrritorios of that power, can exon- 
erate it from the obligation that was crentoil while an iii(<‘g-i'al and inde- 
pendent power ; in other words, to bring it down atnl apply it to (his apooilio 
case— that, Texas being nn iiidependeut |K)wor, and having a rigltt to make 
loans and to make pledges, having raiso.1 a loan and pledged Hiiocifically 
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,r iii/ii lUOU Iimil- nv> IJJ'JIIj 

dt-mand the tiiHillinont of the pledge that was made iipmi this sp.' cilii^ limd, 
just as if tJiero ]jad not been any atmcxatiofi of Texas to tlu! I.Iiiiidd 
iStiifos. 

That was tlie fouiidalioii upon wliich I arrived at iJio ('(iiinliision e:{- 
prosso.l ill the resolution — that the United Slatt's liaviii^ apprcpi i;i(.<!il (o 
themselves the revenue arising from the imports, wliieli i tivoiiiu.' had hciMi 
pledged to the oretlilor of Texas, the TJniled Slates as an lifuionihhi and • 
iust Dower ono-ht now In nnv rini.* i i.. 


winch IS assigned to Texas — and when you take hito view (lie iiliiioi ieiKio, 
for Iflmik lam warranted in using tliis exprossiou — with wliieli (he lujopio 
of £\ow ifoxieo east of the liio Grande will look upon niiy politiral con-. 
noction with iexas— and when, in addilioii to fhia, yon lake into view (lio 

taige giant of money that wo propose to make, and oiir liheralil.y in exon- 
ei'aniiu’ iior imm a r-.f l.„ i.i* . .1 i . 1 , ,1 . . 


. ilcliberute upon llieso Jiheral 

oliech, hesitate a moment to aoeede to them. ^ 


j. tv iiv.i.uMi; lu uiem. 

i have now got through with what I had to say in refeiTiiee to this reso- 

^ «■"> «>'' ■' 

The Senate adjourned. 


Unite,! States, and that i orfl^T^^^^ ft ^^^^v,ninnnn(; of llu, 
responsibility exists on the mvt of tlm r ^ Joxaa for w'lticli I (Iiink a 

•Si.-, it wi ti„.t itX^, ut iz 
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tni lied, to Texas, in consideration of tlio siiiToiulor of ]inr fitlo to New 
.Rio Gmnde, that we granted nothiiig-nmfwo 
TTn S ”” obligation wliieli existed upon the aovei ninent of the 

ll » lit. «Pl>i*'’f*i-ia(,ion of tlio imports reecnva- 

l)le in the ports of Texas while slio was an iiKlepoiulont powoi'. ]]iu that 

QMf? ”f7 ^y>*- Pj-esicicnt. As between 'J'exas and the United 

refiwfld «J>l'g«tn>» on the part of Texas to pay lior jiortion of the d<ibt 
mwi ’ *f,™P*ete and nnqiialrHed, and there is, as between those tiro 

1 «n express stipiilalion in tho roso- 

u X^ of ^»»«^ion. U IS declared and jirovidcd that in no event do the 

"''y wliicIi exists to tlio State of 
Uxas, on tbo part of tlie Government of tho United States, tJiat I think 
1 101 ismn ought to be inado for that debt. Ko such tiling. As between 

t /r the part of Texas is coniplelo to pay 

tho debt, and tboro is no responsibility on tho part of the United States to 
ay one cent. But tboro is a third p^irty. who was no party to tl.rXmv- 
ation wbatovor— that is to say, tho creditor of Texas, ivlio ailvnncod the 

Xl «PP*?l»;'«‘'o» of tho duties received on foreign imports: 

\iu\ nindi I have presented ot the subject. Nor can (he other caeditors 
tW d.Vrr’"-'' "'h only n inirtioiilar portion of 

11 i U S'l^ r, T ’"‘P'-ovided for by the oivornment 

of 0 ^7. 7- f "'"‘y fixtingiiiali any portion 

ot Uio (kht of Joxas niuler winch she us now bnuml, in so far will it con- 

tiil.utc to dnnmish the re.sidue of tho debts of Texas, and lonvo tho funds 

1 n vTaJi'^"* H'o public lands held by Texas, and wlint other rosouveca slio 
nn V have, applicable to tlic payment of (heso debts, with more (‘flbct Ih mi 
If ho enlim debt, inchidir.g tho plodgxid portion as well as tho uimioclged 
per ion, was obligatory upon her, and sho stood bound by it. Nor oim fho 
orechtors complain, for uuotbor reason. ^ u'-oi urn tno 

””**^**® iwioiirccs which slio bad wJieii an iiidGiiondent power 
Mitli the o.xception of tlio duties rocoivablo in bor iiort.s imon foroiiii iin- 
jiorts and she is e.xeinpted from cortnin cbnrgos, cxpLiditiirL, and re^joris- 
bibties winch she would have bad to enco.udor if sbo liS mSd a 
fl.pinnto and indciieiKlent power: for example, sbo woidd Imvo Imd to pro- 
vidc toi a cM'tain amount of naval forco and for a certain amount nmdiaps 
of imbtaiy force in order to pi-otoct hoi-solf against Mexico or anainst any 
foieign enemy wJmtevor. But by bor nimexation to tlio United States sbo 
becanio bberahKl from all these cbaigcs, and. of course, hor Sro if™ 
may be applicable to tbo payinont of her debts, tboso only oxcentod whicli 
^ siippoi't and inaiiiteiiaiico of tJio Govcrnmciit of 

_ Wi th tbis oxplanalion upon that part of tho subject, I pass to Lbc' con- 
sideration of the nmet resolution in tho aeries whielf I imvi! laid the honor 
to ««hnnt, and winch rebttes, if l am not mi.stalaiu, to tbi.s District. 

Hcsolvedy rinrt it us pio-xpodient to aholi.sh sbii’ery in tiio Distriot of 
Columbia, while that nistituhon contiiuios to exist in tho Stato of Mary- 
f l’ of that Stato, without tho consonfc of the neoido 

--po^oio.. .o ti. „w.o. 
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Mr. President, an objection at the moment was made (o (bis resolullon, 
by some honorable senator on the other side of tho body, lliatil, dirl not 
contain an assertion of the unconstitutionality of the exondw* of (bo jiowor 
of aijolition. I said then, as 1 have uniformly maintaiiiod in this ])odv, as 
I coiitcndef] for in 1838, and ever have done, that tho |»o\v«!r (o ,'il)olis!i 
slavery witliin tho District of Columbia lias boon vested in {\>iii,^n'ss !»v 
language too clear and explicit to admit, in my judgnieiif, of /my I'/ilional 
doubt whatever. What, sir, is tho langnago of the Coti.stilii(.ir)ii ? “ 'J'o 

exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such DisI th’,!, (not 
exceeding ten miles s/piare) as may, by oc.s3ion of partutul/ir Biales and tliu 
acceptance of Congress, become tho sent of the Covormnoiit of the [Jiiited 
States.” Now, sir, Congi-ess, by tlii.s gi*aut of power, is invested with all 
legislation wlnitsoover over tlie District. 


Can we conceive of human language more broa<l and eompieln'iisivo 
than that which invests a legislative body with cxelusivo ]u)wer, in all 
cases whatsoever, of Icgishition over a given district of ton ifory or eoiinti’y ? 
Let me ask, sir, is tliero any power to abolish slavoiy in this Dislihit? 
Lot mo suppose, in addition to what I suggested tho otlieiMlay, that slavery 
lind been abolished in Maryland and Virginia— let mo juld to il, tlm stippO' 
sition that it was abolished in all tho States in the TTnioii ; is (hero miy 
power then to abolish slavery whliin the disLihd; of Columfiia, or is slnvoi’y 
planted boro to all eteniitv, without tlio possibility of the ox<'reiso ol' any 
logislativo power for its abolition? It can not bo invested in Marvlaiut, 
because tlio power with which Cotigroas is iuvesleil is exclusive. Mary- 
land, tiieroforo, is excluded, and so all the other Sljile.s of llio (Jnion nVo 
oxchuled. It is hero, or it is nowliero. 

^ This was the view which I look in 1838, and I think there is nolliitig 
in the resolution which I ottered on that ociaision iiieompalible wi(li the 
new which I now pi-escnb and wliicli tlio resolution eont/diiH. While I 
admiUecl tho power to exist in Congress, and oxelusivoly in Congi'ess, to 
e^oslate in alf cases wlmtsooyor, ami consequently in the cjiso ol' (he ,ilin- 
litioii of slavery in this District, if it is deemed proper to <lo so, \ jidmittud 
on that occasion, as I contend now, that it is a power wliieli Congn.'SH can 
not, in conscience and good faith, oxorciso wlillo the institulion (if .shivury 
contimios witl.in the Stale of M/iryhmd. The ease, air, is a goml d(ml /if- 
tcred noiv horn what it was twelve years ago, when the resolution to 
which I allude was adopted bj^ tho Senate. 

Uiion that occasion Virginia and Maryland both were coiioovikhI in the 
^xerciSQ of the power; blit, by tho rotrocessioii of that portion of the 
District ivliioh hos south of the Potomac, Virginia boeauie no morn inter- 
ested m tlie question of the abolition of slavery within fbn resiilue of llio 
Dis net than any other slavoholding Stale in the Union is inleivsled in its 
abolition, llio question now is confined to Maryland. 1 «,iid cm that oc- 
grant of power is comploto, and comprehends 
die light to abolish slavery wthin the Distriot, yet it was n tliiii-MvIiieli 
never could have enlerod mto the conception of feiryland or Vireiniii tlial 

of those two ceding States. I say, moreover, what tho grant of powor 
itselt indicates, that, although exclusive logisintiou in all oases wliatsonver 
over the District was vosterl in Congreas within tho ton s™ 
was to make it the sent of Govemment of the United Rtatos 'I'lmt was 
die m eat, prominent, substantial object of tho gi-ant, and Umt in cxereisiurr 
all the powers with which wo are invested, comploto and full ns limy imiv 
bo, yet the great purpose-lbat of tho cession liaving been made in^oixJ 
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to cl'Cfito a suifnblo sent of Govornment — ought to bo tho leailin^v nncl oou- 
trollmg idea ivitli Goiiotoss in tho oxorciso of this povvoiv 

And it is not ncoessaiy, in oviler to rondor it a propoi* and suifaMo soat 
of Government for tlio United States, that slavery sliowld bo nholialicid 
■\vitlim tlioHinits of the fen miles square. And inasimich as nfc fho liino 
of the session — when, in a spiiit of gonorosity, immediately after tlio lorju- 
ntion of tlic Consfitution — when all was peace, and harnioiiy, and coiuiovd — 
wJien brothej'Iy aft’eetion and fraternal feeling prevailed throughout Lijis wholo 
Uinon— wlion Jlaiyland and Vijgijiia, in a inomonfc of gouorous impulse, 
and with fbeiings of high regard toward the ineinhors of this Union, elioso 
to maho this grant, neither jiarty could have susjtccted that, at some dis- 
tant futum period, iqion the agitation of this unfortunate snhjeet, thoir 
gonerous grant without equivalent was to bo turned agitinsl tlmm, and 
that tlio sword was to bo njilifted, as it woi-o, in their bosoms, to strilco at 
their own Jicarta ; thus tliis implied faith, this hoaornblo ohiigiition, this 
necessity and propriety of ieepuig in constant view tho great olnoet of 
cession. Ihoso wero considemtiona which in 1838 govonuwl mo, ns they 
now inUuoneo mo, in submitting the reasons which I Jinvo subniittocl to 
yoiir considorntion. 

;Uo\v, as tlien, I do not think Congress ouglit over, m nn lionomlile 
body, acting iomJ jfrfo, m good faith, and according to tlio nnliiro and 
purposes, and objects of llio cession, at tho timo it was mnde—aiid, loolc- 
ing at the condifion of tho coding Sfatc.«t at that timo, Congross can not, 
>utliout the foi'feitiiro of all those ohhgations of honor which men ol’limior 
and imttoiis of honor respect as much ns If found literally in so many 
vords in the bond Itself— Clotigress can not interfere with (ho inslitulion 
of slavery m tins District without tho violation of all these (►bligmioiis. not 
iinny opinion less ssuwed and le.ns binding than if iiiHorlod in tlio constitu- ' 
tioniil instrument it.self. 

Well, sir, wlnif, docs tho resolution propose? Tho rcsoluden iieitlier 
aflimis nor disafllrms the constitutionality of tho exoroiso of tho power of 
abolition in tins Distriet, It is silent upon tho sulijecb It siiys it in 
inexpedient to do It, but upon certain coiidilioiis. And'wliat are tboso con- 
sidci ntiDus ? Why, flrst, that tho State of Maryland hImiII give its consent i 
tbn «'■«'* United Statea 

tho ac of eo.s.noii by Jfaryland to tho United States. Well, sir, if Mary- 
I.iiicl, tho only State now that cedc<l any portion of the territory wliioh iJ- 
nmiis to us gives us her full consent; in oti.or words, if aim reUea Oon- 
gicss iloin all obligations growing out of tho cession, with rcgai-cl to slavery 
I eoiisKler it is vemoving one of the obslaclea to tho oxercise of the iiowcV 

oairrr nr;!'" removing 

only Olio of tlioin. rhore aro two other conditions whmh are insorfod 

T'fl of IJCOplo of Ihfl DEsUint. 

Ml. 1 icsuleiit, the condition ot tho people of this District is anomalouH. 

It IS a condition 111 violation of tho great principles which lio at (ho bot- 
tom of our own free mstitntions, and all freo inalitutiona, hocanso it is the 



spect to the 
inent — not ex 

' tyianincally or arbitrarily ; but it is m the nnturo of all arbitrary T)o^vor 
hcciuise, if r were to give a definition of mhiti-aiy powor, I woulc/sny that 


— n*" 1 . • oiuu‘.% in ro- 

le people of tins District, is a tyranny, an absolute Govorn- 
exeicised liithcrlo, I ».hnit, and I hopo itnevor will bo oxercisod, 
^ or arbitrarilv *. but; it. m m tiiA _ii __.i * 
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it 155 that power which is exercised by an authority over any pnoplo wlio 
have no A'oice, no 1 ‘opi'eseiitation in tho siswunhly whoso oiIi(!(H or laws ji>o 
fortii to act upon the unrepresented people to' whom I Itavo rolonoil. 

Well, air, that being their condition, and tliis question of tlio aholilion 
of slavery afleoting them in all tho rolatioiis win'cli wo oaii iuiagiiK* — of 
prosperity, society, comfort, jwnce, JUid happiness — I havo rofjuiied as im- 
otlier condition, npon 'whicli alone this power should bo oxonutnid, tlu! (jou- 
sent of tho people of tho District. But, sir, .1 have not stopped ihorcj, 
This resolution requires still another and a tliird coiiditioii, mid lliiit is, 
that slavery shall not bo abolished within tho Disirictof (Jolumliia, all hoiigli 
Maryland consents, altliough tho people of the District tlienis(\lv(^s consent, 
without the thiixl condition of inaldiig coinpotisalion to tlu* owikus of Ihn 
slaves within the Dlstiiot. Sir, it is iininntorial to juo uuon wliiit Itasin 
this obligation to compensate for tlie slaves who maybe linei'aled by tlio 
authoi-ity of Congress is placed. Tlioro is a olauso in Ibo C'oiislitiitiou of 
the United States, of the amendmcnla to the Gouslitution, wbiidi doclaros 
that no private properly Khali bo lakcn for public iis<', willioiil just com- 
pensation being made to tho ownor of fcfio property. 

Well, I think, in a just and liberal iritorprobilion of tliiit <dmiso, we aro 
restraiuwl fi-oiu taking tlio property of tlio people of (his District, in nlnvcs, 
on considerations of any public jmlicy, or for imy coinicivable or imagiiia- 
ble two of the public, witbout a full uikI fair componsnlion to the iKiojilo 
of this District. But, witlioiit tho ohligntioii of any constituliomil I'estrid- 
tion, such as is contained in tlio amoiulinont to which I rel'cr — willioul 
that, upon the principles of otoriial juslioo itself, w« ouglit not (o iloprivo 


in Mioir re.spccl .nm 

to do It without making comiwnsatiou. They woro midor no obligation 
arising out ofauy wruten or other constitution to do it, but uiubu’ lliat 
obligation to lyhich all mon ought to bow with hoimigo— .flint obligalion 
or eternal justice, wliicb declares that no mnu ought to bo depi'iveil of his 
pi'Ojioi'ty without a lull and just compensation for its valuo. 

I know It has boon argued that tho chmso of tho UonHlilution wiiieh id- 
quires coinpcnsation for property taken by tho public, foi‘ its uao, would 
not apply to tho case of tho abolition of sinvory in the District, bceiiiiHii 

tbo public i but itwmiliriid Uik'n in 
conside ation of a policy and pur^iose adopted by llio public, ns one wliioli 
t was deemed expedient to carry ^uto full eftbet imd oporation ; and, tiy a 
hbo al mterpretatiou of tbo clause, it ought to be so far rem.vde I as tnlfon 
for the use of the public, at tho instanco^f tho imblio, ns b e e n d 
peiisafion to tho extent of tlio valuo of tho property 

ih wi/ Tin * thou tho powor of Congress stands unre- 

tho SituM? ^ a bettor condition for tin. Hlavolinlder in 

tliL Distiict than to assume tho restnction contained in tbo am.Midment 
I sayitwould bo unresti-icted by coiisfitutionnl oporation or iiiiiuictioii 
Ihc great reslnctions resulting from - tho obligations of iustice ? ' 
main, and they are sufficient to exact from cWn-css tbo diitv of sc ir 
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Woll, Pi'esident, I said yesfoi'dny Ihore was not a rosohilioii, except 
tliG fils', (wiiicli coiitahied no eonoessloii by either party), that did not 
eitlu!)' orjiitjiiii some miitnai concession by tho two parties, or did not con- 
tain oonciOHsioiis nItOTethev from tho North to the South. 

Now with re;'.pe:;t to tlic resolution under considoration. Tho North lias 
coiiteuiled that tho power exists under tho Constitution to abolish slnvory. 
'Die 8oiii.h, t am aware, has opposed it, and most, at least a g'rent portion 
of tliG Soiitli, tuivo contended lor tho opposito construction. AVliiit docs 
the ros iliition do ? It asks of both parties to forbear urging their respect- 
ive opinions, tiie one to the exclusion of the other, hut it concodes to the 
South all tliat (ho South, it appeai-s to tno, upon this auliject, oiigliL in 
reason to doiiumd, in so fir ns it rci|uii‘cs such comlitions ns amount to «n 
nbsolii 0 security for jiropevty in slaves in the District ; such conililioiis as 
will pi'oliably m ike tlio existence of slavery within tho District eo-oval and 
co-extoiiHivo with its existence in any of tlio States out of and heyoml tho 
District. Diit, sir, the second claii.so of this resolution provide.s “that it ia 
expedient to [irohilat within tho District the trade in slaves brouglit into it 
from S'-iitc.'S or places bo 3 'on(l the limits of the District, cilher to bo' sold 
therein as mei'clmiidiso, or to bo transported to other uuirlrcts.” 

Well, Mr. Pivsidoaf, if the concession bo rnudo iJiat Congress has tho 
power of legislation, and oxclnsivo legislation, in all cs.sos wimtsooi'or, bow 
can it 1)0 doubted that Coiigiess has niitliority to prohibit what is called 
tho slave-trade in the District of Columbln ? Sir, my liitcrprolnlioii of tbo 
Constiliitiun ia thisj lint, with rcgird to all parts of it which operate upon 
the States, Congross can o-xo-ci-so no poumr wliicli Is not granted, or* wliiclr 
Is not fi noeesaary iin|ilication from a granle l power. That is the nile for 
the aolion of Congress iit relation to ir.s Icgislatioii upon the States, but in 
relation to its leglslmion upon this District, (ho viwoiso. I take it to be 
tho tniG rule thnt Congro-s has all power over the District winch is not 
pi’oliibited by souie part of llio Constitution of tbo United States ; in otluit 
words, tiiat Congress has a power within tho Dialrlct Ofpiivulont to, nml eo- 
extoniivo with, tint power which any Stale it.solf possossoa within its own 
liinils, \V«I1, sir, (loos any one dimbt tho jaiwcr and llio light of any 
skvoliolding 8raCo in llrs Union to f irbid tho introduction, ns inomlmtidiRO, 
of slaves within (heir limits? Why, sir, idnioat every Kinveholdiiig Stafo 
in the Union has o.xeroiiwd its power to prohibit tho introdiiuLion of alavo.s 
us inercliainiisc, 

It was in the Constitution of my own State; and, iiotwithstniidinn* all 
the oxciccnient and agitation upon tho Ruhjoct of slavery which occiiired 
during the past year in the Stale of. Kentucky, tho aaino piiticiplo is inc.or- 
povaled in tlie new Coustitulion. It i.s in the OoiiRtitution, I know, of 
Mississippi. That State pvohibit.s tho iiitrorluction of slavos within its limits 
as iiiorchaurlise. I believe it to bo in tho Constitution or in the laws of 
Maiyliiiid— ill tire laws of Virginia— in the lawa of moat of tho slimdiold- 
ing State.s. It is true that the policy of tlic dlllerout slavcholdiag States 
upon tills subject lias sornewimt vacillated — tboy soinotimos adopted it and 
soinet.ines excluded it — ^l>iit tliei'c lias been no divomity of opimnii, no do- 
partuvo from tho groat principle, that every ono of them lina the power and 
authority' to prohibit tho introduction of slnvo-s within (heir respective 
liinils, it they choose to exercise it. Well, then, sii-, I roally do not tliiidc 
that tins resolution, which proposes lo abolish thnt trade, ought lo bo cou- 
sidcrcil as a concossiun by cither class of tho Stales to the otbor olasa, 

I tlimk it should bo regarded as a common object, iiccoptablo lo both, 

and conformable to.thowislies and feelings of both; mid yet, sir, in thostJ 
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times of fearful and alarming oxeitomont — ^iii these times when every night 
that I go to sleep and awako up in tlio morning, it is with the npprolieiision 
of some new and Ibarful and dreadful tidings upon this agitnling subject — 
I have seen in the act of a neighl)oring State, among tlio various contin- 
gencies which are eminiorated, npon the happening of any one of which 
delegates are to bo sent to the iainons Convention wliicli is to assemble at 
Naslivillo in Jimo next, that among other substantive grounds for tlio 
appointment of delegates to that Gonvoution — of delogatos from tlio State 
to whicli T refer — one is, tliat if Congress abolish tlie slave-trade iii the 
District of Columbia, that shall bo cause for a Convention — in other words, 
it is cause for considering wliethcr this Union ought to bo dissolved or not. 
Is it j)o&siblo to portray a greater extent of extravagance to which men may 
bo carried by the iiululgeneo of their passions? 

Sir, the power exists; the duty, in my opinion, exists; imd there has 
been no time — as I may say, in language coincident with that used by the 
honorable senator from Alabama — there has been no time in my public 
iil'e when I was not willing to concur In the abolition of the slavo-ti ndo in 
tliis Distiict. I was willing to do it when Virginia’s jiorlion of the District 
was retroceded, that lying south of the Dotomiic. There is still less ground 
for objoctioiHo doing it now, when the District is limited to tlie jiorlion 
this side of the Potomac, aiul U'hon the motive or reason for (loiiceiitraLiiig 
slaves lioro in a deiiot, for tlio purpose of transportation to distant foreign 
markets, is lessened with the diminution of the District, by the relroiiossioii 
of that .portion to Virginia. 

Why slkould slavc-Undore wlio buy their slaves in Maryland or Virginia, 
come hero witli iliclr .slaves in order to transport them to Now Orleans or 
other Southern markets? Why not transport tliein IVoiii tho States in 
wliich they are pnreliased? Why are tho fceliiigs.of citizens here outraged 
by the scenes exhibited, and tho corteges which pass along our avonues, of 
manacled liuman beings, not collocdod at all in our own neighbuihood, but 
brought from distant pnrt.s of neighboring Sfafca? ^Vhy .siiould they bo 
outraged? And who is there, that lias a heart, that docs not cniitcmplato 
a spoutaelo of that kind with liorror and indignation? Why should they 
bo outraged by a scone so inexciisnblo and detestable as (Ids ? 

it is no concession, I repeat, from one cla.ss of Stales or from tho 
other. It is au object in which both of them, it scorns to mo, should 
heartily unite, and which the one side ns much as tho othor should rojoico 
in adopting, inasmuch as it lessens one of the causes of iiupiielude anti dis- 
sfitisfaelion whicli are connected with this District. Abolisli (ho slnvo-l rmlo 
in tlii.s District; reassert the doctrine of the resolution of 18!18, (hat by an 
impliod nssent on tJie part of Cong:e.ss filavery ought not to bo abolished in 
the Disf net of Columbia, while it remains in the State of Jiarylaiid ; ronssort 
tho principle of that resolution, and adopt (ho other lioaliiig measiiioH — or 
other similar or more healing measures — for I am not altaclied to niiy tiling 
that is tho production of my own hand, if any lliiiig bettor .should bo oltbrod 
by aiij body else — adopt llio other healing mca.sures wliich are pi oposud, 
and wliich are required by the distinctod uoiiditioii of (lie countrv, and I 
venture to sav that, as we have had peace and quiet for the last twenty 
yours, since the termination of tlio Missouri coatrovoiRy, we shall hiivii, in 
all human probability, poacofor a longer ponod to come upon this unhappy 
subject of slavery. 

The next resolution is: • 

“Thfil more effectual provision ought to bo made by law, according to 
the requirement of the Constitution, for tho restitution Jind delivery of per- 
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sons boiiiul to soi'vico or labor in any State, who inity escape into any other 
Slate or Tonhory in tho Union.” 

Now, Mr. Prcsulont, upon lli.at subject I ^ with hini who goes furtbost 
in tbo interpretation of that clause in tho Oonstilution. In my liiiinblo 
oi)inioii, sir, it is 11 I'cqiiircmcnt by tho CoiistitiiHoii of tho ITiiitod Stales 
wliicli is not liinilecl in its operation to tho Oougross of the IJnitoil States, 
Imt cxtinuls to ovory Slate in the Union ami to tho olHcxji-s of ovory State 
in the (Jnion ; ami I go one slop further; it extciuls to every ninn in the 
Union, and devolves iijion them all an obligation to assist in the locovcry 
of a rugitivo from livlMU* who tahes itsfiigo in or escapes into ono of tho free 
States. And, sir, I think T can maintain all this by n fair interjiretation of 
tlio Constitution. It jnwides — 

“Tliat no jiorson held to service or labor in one Slate, under tlio laws 
tbercof, eseajting into another, shall, in coiiscqiioneo of any law or regula- 
tion thoroin, bo discharged from soiwo or labor, but sliall bo delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may bo duo.” 

It will bo observed, Mr. President, that this tdattse in the Ooiistitution is 
not among the oimmoralcd powera gmntcd to Congri'ss, for, if that had 
boon (ho <!aso, it might have bcoii urged that Congrc.ss alone could legislate 
to oiii’i'v it into effect; but it is ono of tho general powors, or ono of tho 
goneraf ilglits secured by this constitutiowm instrument, and it addresses 
itself to all wlio arc bound by tho Oonstitiitbm of the United Statos, Now, 
sir, tho offlcors of the (vlenoral Ciovoriimcnt are houml to lake an oath to 
aiippoi't tlio Oonstilution of the United .Slates. All Slate ofUcors mo ro- 
quived by the CouKtilnlion to lake an onlli to support the Ooiistitution of 
the United States; and all men wlio love their couiilr)' and are nbediont 
to its laws, aro bound to uHsisl in the e.\cculion of those lmv«, •whether (hop' 
are Ciuidamimtnl or derivative. I do not say tliat a privalo iiidividiinl 18 
bound to make the tour of his .State in onler to assist an owner of ii slave 
to rciiovor his ]H-o))erly ; but. 1 do say, if he is pis-sent when the owner erf 
n slave is about to assort Ids rigbts and endeavor to obtain possessiou of 
his pi’opoi'ty, oviiry man present, whether he bo iin offUmr of tho (lenoral 
Ooveiiimeiit or the Stale (luvcrnmcnt, or a private individiinl, i.s bouml to 
assist, if men arc bound at idl to assist in tlio execution of tho hiws of their 
country. 

Now what is tfiw jrrovision? It is that such fnmtivoa ahull ho delivered 
upon (ihiiin of the party to whom such service or labor maybe due. As 
has boea aircndy remarked in the (;our.so of tho debate upon the bill upon 
this suiiject which is now ponding, tho lnuguiig<! used in regard to fugitives 
from criminal offenses and fugitives from labor is precisely the same. Tho 
fugitive from justice la to be delivered up, and to bo romovod to tho Stato 
having jui'isdiotion ; the fugitive from lahov is to bo delivoreil up on claim 
of the party to M’hom such service is due. Well, has it ovov been con- 
touiled on I lie part of any Stato that she ia not bound to surronilor a fugi- 
tive from jusli(s>, upon demand from tho Stale from w'hicli ho Ilerl? I 
believe not. There have boon some oxoeptiouH to the pmformanco of this 
duty, but they liave not domed tho general right; and if ihoy hiive rofuHed 
in any inslanco to give up tho per.son demanded, it haa biicn upon some 
Icchiiical or legal ground, not at nil quoalioning the general rij^ht to Imvo 
tho fugitive suvrondevod, or tho obligation to deliver liini up !i«;iitoiidod by 
tho CoiiHtitiUion. 

I think, tlion, Mr. President, that with regard to tho truo intci'in’otalion 
of tliis provision of tho Constitution thero can bo no doubt. It imposes nn 
obligation upon nil tlio States, fi-eo or alayeholding ; it impo.^ea an obliga- 
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lidll UJKUl nil dHli'dl'il nl' lint a'l' I'r i. r,tl ; I will 

mill, lijxiu ikll tiix iii-tiiiiK III' till' Uiiilxil Sdi!- >, untl<-i |i iiii‘iilii 
lilMlK'i'ii, lo tlti-liiil ill till* i>liri'<'ll<ii'r ntlil i>'<-MV>‘iy nl a lu ylii ■' luv •' Uum }ij i 

Tlx'Vl' lllt't lll-l'll IKIIIH' •'l»lir(|'m>l|, 2 llli|, I tllilli,. l olll" Ml! ' ' ■11' ‘ Mil 

(Ilix ill •'l•ll><|'■|l|•'lll'•< lit :i |>- '<'iif •li i-i i'iji lit iIm- .''>ii|'i > li'- I ' Mil ' mI 

I I lx I t|ti|M>i St.'lll'.'i. 1 lllilllt llllll •ia'I'IMlMII ilil > io'l'tl l-tll II > I V 'i'l ' ' Im ImI' I, 

'I'llXi'M ill )l Vjl‘<l •lilli'l'i'lli'l' Im'Iwc'I) illtjM.ll Ill) Mill nil i till;* 

li|xilit|x;> lor lll>' I'l'i'oVXI'V III nilltM'. I il*' .'i!IM> m ' > iMnr tt,,< 

Ihiili'ii Siiit'-'i liii'i iinlv ii<'''i>l''>l ili.'ii ’>11 t.iw < iiM]< 'iiiii III I M HIM II .! i ' 

(llliull.'ll. I LiM'IV lln’l'i* III*' f.OlUI’ ■••'IHImI 1^1. 1 .- , It. Ill III 111 . f.| 

wllii'll 1 liilVi> till' m| MiiyliXii Ji.; iiii ' r> nil : . li . M 1 lii.hf 

iixi'in In il)i|>oi'l nllit-rwiim ; Inil I lliinL, wl«> n vn nil. iihi !v i.< i. m| 

llin wimlo o|(iiijoii, liii.i il|i< ojiiiiiMii . <1 t'\ nl! l!i" I'l i:. , > j.. 

c.iiilly ir you tiilio tin* Iroiil'i" oi' tii.iii;* ulmt 1 ii;u*' <tMti.', (•< > mm. i m v.iiI> 
llii'lii mt In llmir nnil ■ v^.-n, vnti v/ill (in i l!>n( ih /.li. ).< >. i 

(uill. ni' llix mitlinlily wllia li llt-.y iliN'ii'icil f r:ii<li Ji Vi.m t'm! niiV tn,i<i 
nl iiit|M'>litii('iil I'V liix Si.-ii' i \w i<< l.twn ilnif w. i. i .i l.i i.!. n i.', i)u< 

pl'nvininli n)' till' < 'M|ll>titl>liMli (.• I I*- I ; tii .1 l!i.. n> i .! 1 ... ... M . 

IlH'lll lm>l lin ii>()il, l.y nil ii -I ol' |'i<. i mim.i. < ..| <ti. I nit i .1 , . iiiij..i . . 

(||■i^■>;lltini|!l ii|ioii olli.' | i ll•■f |.ii|> .. i !•; l-, ><1 <|| i; m.ui 

( 'lUiniitlllioii Hint Iiiwk. Ii i iniii . li't.' llii> iloinMii • .ml.t iin. I . n 
nlli'Twii'i’. h vxniilil lni\>' I'l'.'ii j-.ir'. ily . nIi ijii'li. inl. Tim • -.uii !i I im 
t'ixlll (.1 ali'xi'h' llin .jllM iliitM w li. lti. 1 It*.’ l.iv, . *il li.,. till •, vi I’M Mi V, .11 i n .^ 
Ulinilliilltlliiniial. 

Til" "Illy •jiii’!'ii‘>ii l.i t.»i.' ill*. I '.‘in > «ii • tli-' !iuv nl imj . .lim ut j> ; 1 

liy ill" l.\-;-,i-.iiitUin "I l'*’Uii«'y l» iiilin ; itti.| jl lli«'V i".'l j;""' 

(limn Iml'nrn (iinlit, nil' I Mil* !■ I talk i( I •* *1' . ii}.' 11 j*.*! I II 1 . 1 ' )*.*r ! .. d i, ;i, jj 

jnimii|'ln \y|il*'li wnn imi iniiiy . ..ni|.i. I,. u.!. .1 uiiliiii ill.' . ii...* i-. d,, m, 

iti Wnlllil 111 * U'lillt ill" ianyi'i'i Inini uii •'fr-h Iilftiiui, mnl MmE t.ii;.t(»i • 
('Itlii'l' iitl lltiil I 'nllU iliK-il «*i' itiiy •■)ii. I tiil.iiixii, 1 iv irvii .in.! j . ; i!'!>i 
llllll, willi ill" I'.’i'.M |.l•I^lr^' [|i"i'>>iu'i nf ii Slav {In ymn;^ r . iitii r,* liu. 

Imlilnr nt llin t*lnvi< In lii.-i uy ai^aui, ll v.iii> nn.’iU im]' hMm 

thill iiiiy Iril'Miiiil i>liniitil n •" ri .i'.ii (Imf ..n. ii ni.i mi..! . i i m. 

l"lnl<•l’|•*| l>y ill" mil lint iiy nl’ lli- Siai". imhIim dm pi.n i ii,.ii mI ii,. i ,,,11 

luli'ill nl' dn* lljiil*-'! .Slut, h, i'l liiiir>*i|..tili|(i<.|(iii mnl > -.mI. Hi.. I .. r • Ji . , jn.l 
liiiiil II", ny it’ llii'y lijiyi* i.ai.l im*, |li>’y linv.- Ii iin .. it.l. i lU. u nufh .. m: , I 
/(Milt! I>*'y*iml ill" nifi.' wlii. li «i|.. I.";i*i.. (ti* m. |, lu . ^ .1 ! t.‘, ... iu 

nhli’i' In H:..|.i|. |ln» (.’"in'iul < l..ymnmi-ni. m i n ||,,ui |.. m / I n', 1. /. i 

In ill" t 'Mtiitliltilitiii, (Vnilhl "yi'iy wlii'i" I.,* |.m;,ii.i> i i < J I .mi hi; m„ii^ 
niiInrniii-C, iiii'l rnlliliiii]( lli** r .imi. , win. U ;,u' . i. ,r 1 hy 

iiiiilriiiiit-iil. 

Why, MIC, mi ttvJl Miinlii. if Im ^•^ll||.■^.|.• 1 dm? it t , u. 1 .. t" d, o 

wiir iiml iin Mil" will tiniilii lin* |.nw.’i- 1.1 wm 1 , t, ?.. I i;,: .. ly 

111 (!uii!(Jvi'h; hn Kliiln limi lin* ii|rhi d .^,11 , 4 ; 

iiltiily, I ii|nn'"!n.||il, llllll jili"|- III" t|""|;iwitiiiti o| wni' 1/ wnni-l I., mi. d 
llllinlllll nil fliM |iiir|. nf miy III' ill" Slal* '1 !*« iiMii! ji* tJi.. ij.;.. ."•* j, ( 
clllmtivn Ilf dial war; iimi yi f ii w..nM |... |i, f ,,i nu . .. .nt 

l.inlliil In Ii’IhI di|.iv iii.l In (|,„ | j.ioi j^ln.i.m. iti..., .,3 s?, , 

Will' in whigh wn ini/(lii Im "iiil)iiih.-<l, a-* it w.*ii!.| I.,.- 1.. ..1 n, (J* . . , 

1(111111111.!" of n lii/(li ihily wliinli * jf m all dm w? if. . j .,SJ 

Ihn |i"ii|il" nf nil din Htiii"!i. 

iMc. IV.•:iil|nl||, I iln ilimh (hiil lhi<l wii.-l" .■h|:,. nf 1 . 5 ,. F,. .'in- 
IIIII/' JII dm iNnidmi'ii Smi.H iiu.l (-M.-mliii.f |., „s do* WvX^n 
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States, by wliich obatrnftliona and imjiediinonts have been tbvow)! in tho 
way of tlic voeovoiy of fugitive slaves, is uaconfititutional, and Inis oiigin- 
nted ill a spirit which I trust will <a>rrect itself when tho=e States i-omo 
calmly to coiisUlor the iiaturo and extent of their federal oblij^atioiis. Of 
all the Stales in this Union, unless it be Vir^dnia, the Slate of which I am 
a resident sulfurs most by .the escape of their slaves to ailjoining States. 

.[ liiivo very little doubt, iaclood, that the extent of lo.-is (o tlio Statu of 
Kontneky, in consequence of the escape of her slaves is gi enter, at least, 
in jiro[)oi'tioii to the total number of slaves which are held wii bin that 
coininonweulth, oven than in Virginia. I know lull well, and so does the 
Iionoi'jd>lo Senator from Ohio know, that it is at the utmost lia/i;ivi), nnd 
insGciirily to life itself, that a Kcntnckian win cross the livcr ami go into 
the interior to take back Ins fugitive slave to the place from wlicneo ho 
Hod. llocently an cxamjde occurred even in the city of Cinoimiati, in 
respect to one of our most respeotablo citiscens. Not having vi^^i led Oluo 
at all, blit Covington, on the opposite side of the rivcv. a liltic slave of Ins 
escaped over to (Jincinnati. lie piiveucd it; he louiul it in tlie house in 
wliicli it was coneoalcd ; ho look it out, and it was rescued by tbe violence 
and f'oi’co of a negro mob from liis possession — the police of tlie citv 
slandiitg liy, and either unwilling or imnblo to nftbrd the assistance which 
was vwiiiiBuo to enable him to recover his p'roperty. 

TJiioii this subject I do think that wo have just and sorious cfiuso of 
comiiliiint against tho free States. I think they fail In fnlfiiling 
obligation, and tho failuro is precisely upon ono of those subjccU wlimh in 
its iiaUire is tho most irritating ami inllaming to those who live in the 


slave States. , , , . , , , 

Now, sir, I think it is a mark of no good neighborhood, ot no kimlnoss, 
of no com tcKy, that a man living in a slave State can not now, witli any 
sort of safety, travel in the IVoc Stales with his servants, ahlumgli ho has 
lU) iiurpoHO whatoi’cr of stopping thorc longur than a short, iimo. And on 
this wliolo Milnecl, sir, how has the legislation of the five Status 
the wm-rti! within the oonrso of the last twenty or thirty years? V by, far, 
jiio.st of tlmso States, until within a period of the last twenty bv Unity yoavs, 
hud laws for tho bcnelit of sojourners, ns they were called, passing tl.i'oiigh 
or abiding for tho moiiiont in the free Slates, with (heir scrvanls. bii', i 
recollect li case lliat occiirrcil during tho war. My fiiend, Mr. Glaives, ot 
Soutli CuroHna, instead of going homo in the vacalion, went to 1 lulaclol- 
phia, taking his family soivnnis with him. Some of tho Abobhoiiisls ot 
tliiit city took out a habeas corpus, seized tho slaves, and the fpiestion was 
bnnight. before the Supromo Court of (ho Slate of .1‘ounsylvaiiia, whuio it 
was argued for days. . _ . ^ ^ „ 


tlio i)(i«sossion of his property duririp; Ins tompovy piiasjigo uv iibcuKi wilUm 
the liinits of that comuimiwealth. Ifinally, tho court gave t icir opinion 
each judge his separate opinion, until it came «) Judge Hi eclcon- 
ridare to deliver his, who was (lie ymmgest judge, I think, on the bench. 
DuriiiQ' the iirogross of the delivery of their opinions they bad frequentlv 
occasion to refc? to tho acts passed for the benefit of sojoiirucra ; and each » 
of tho iudgea who preceded Mi'. Breckonvidgo always lu-onouncod the word 
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il ‘Ml.ljr.-ni.i-;’ I, III I r.'ill »l ' .•( -iiui.-i jl ui W.^li, 

Jii'W, liil', all ill ln'liairi'l iIi'-m* •• |•■(lu^. . ilm-ii -li f’l.t ti. i iialcii 

all* !Wi']il away, «'St-» |il I ia flu' Si.il-' .*) Kfc I ’ ! .1 lu-i, 

Mu, nwiiiN • Aiul .\i’M ,li'i .' V. 

Mu. < I, \ V A V, atul III \i'H .!■ I , 1 HIM Imp] 'V F - • li.' 11 1 1 ; ! ,||| J n 

liiM.'if III lilo laijMi Sliilri, ill hu-af, il' IJ..J all, *.i f),,, N. I ,it 1 . 't iF, p 

tIu'Mi lawH Iiavi* i»-i'ii al'iiii .III' I. ihiin ill • |}i.< j-i., • ! . ; u i. ip.i.p n ■, |.i,| 

lU'i!^lili«iilip.it,| aii't uiiliiii*l a•■^i•■u «>ii i|i.< i-hk «.5 th,- ii. r.) i?, , f.,i, ,i.| i|,„ 

hlitvi‘)ii>l«iili!^ SFati’ i. 

pMr, l^••.i.l.■lll, I ii.> iiitl ail In ••■■III -pf lit- I i.!,i h. ’ : III (<■ 

lirMiU' I 111 ' •jl|l•■.lilUl. wIu'IIhi', il' a mnii ••aui - , ju i la',.' vi.’utif .t i! , 11,^. 1 1 ,,, 
lii-i! Slali'.'i iiliil lu' |i> iim| a la.,, f.|, 1 1 ... ■. ..'imf m 

lU’linii lit I III* iiiiiilci-, Ml' 1] ii..t It, ,< ,i,!l ,, I iilisi i I. , 1 , i j !i . . 

iImiii, I am not I'niii'^ )>i in;:ii»' tliui .jii-. .ti.m, I l.ia.i. i, ii ii d, , , i s,,), 
llUlt Im-i-ii ill tiui ti, loki I lll•■!|Fl lii t ay it i < iiiif.ia'l, if 1 - inu., hi. *1 j \ , 

il III hot ill ||i>< iiiiirit III Irati'i iial •'tuiiM'- taoi wiii.'li . xt ' , i . fw. - n tli uip m 
I'l'Vn of till., ili'kai’V, lt» fM'-'iil.i II p fii. { 1 ,, -at |,i III, ij.I.p ji, [!,, V, v ai - 

l-V.-n MI|.|*M'li||.r it IM l„. {,, ,J„ 1;,,; u)..,,,, Ii,..,,. ',, 

jiUI|>i».i.' I.l' |>i-inian<-i>| al>*i'l<*. Im iiif.-miMi, ,.f . . ftliii-* tiaallv 1 - n, la U. ly 
lllul }iiaulin>^ liia tilavrii uitliin iho • "ini'iiMn.i, aitji jt 1, i,a» i an, l a 

pr.itil Ml iii<i;'|iti..rliMM.( ati.i f, . Imi;., i,, 

MWU.'I- ill' till. i.liiVH Im |.|i '>uilli lii, j.|,.|..i[\ iimim'i! p!- I lla.pii li 

StaM', 

Allow nil' III liay njM.li ili.. Mil-j.'. i. iI,..h!: 1 i if i > j ilmj,', tnulmi' 

mill lii’lail I halt ia ll.■l•. - aty. I hat nl all th ■ . j. ■ , j, d,,.. , u in. 

all''iii|.| 1.1 (..'iliiri' h.iiii ihi-ir ..(Ml. I . Ill il hf.. ■, f'a-ir i , n,. ju \ in 

wliirli it it HVi'ivu.'.l h. injinimilv i- il... i.l.j,!. i., dan .h,wFv im,l 

hiNtrVMlrii.'i' li'i III II II..,' Ml III p.j,i..fi..n .!m. 1 f',, ,1,,.., 

(t| Ihi'ii’ Mwni-r, Til.' i.lav,'. in a laniily lar li..a».'.'i v.idi all ihp. [nj li,, , , 

( IU(. III.' rhiMlvn I'l' Ihi- taii.ilv l.-faiv.-' lany v.hl. h flu--, 1, imI ImJ 

niMii' . Mnil.iii i'. I.iy. ii Ih.-m xviih il... ,„..n ihilnl... ,u j 

Iluvi' liiiMwn iiiMi'.' in-tan.'i . ihaii ..n*- mIi. ih, |.\ ih' , ,,i t ia, ^ , , 1 ,|V, 

I Hill III liniiiiy M-rvania li ih-v luiv.i J 1. 1, 1 , . ,1 -.,,1. i, l„ ,| 

lllul liulia[-|iy in lli«’ li... Sliit.-.i; iin.| in iny ..wii lannly, a |,u,| 

lii'fli M'plinv.l away, ii.Mi, -il hi f niii.li. • . i n i 1 „ .. f ai„j j, , i , | i,„,, 

•'i*' l.i.-li ih.' i.iat.i Mi le. vvi.i, it f i 

nrilui-i'-l, Im lhi. i.lal,' ..|' ,l;,\' i\ in iihi.-h .In 1,.,., i„,i- It i,,..,- ), . 

him! in (ha .'i-,.' in whii'h I hav.- il... n„ ;,„,, u.m.. i,i:.,i,h,| ,j 

uhu l,•ln^l|.•.l Im ihi' Siai- Ml K. iiin. |, v 1,. h, r mi n. •, 

TIh'Ii. .Ml'. |■^.•,•.I,.nl. { ihml. Ihat Ih.. , yi.ii,... |..iv . nj. n ih. ,n t;.>. 

‘■'■’■'•vyy . lav. ami |l..- 1. .tM,:.i,..„ ..u.j . 1 . liv .m- tU. ,.i 

|i|i Im Mii-n' MWiii'iK, li.'ini'; ImiiikI in ui.'.jii.it.. !,im| iia If I , in line 

lii’lil Mil I ’Mn,i';i. " - ami I Iimj... h.-i. a’.fn, in n I , c. 1 . i;,.,. ,a f,. Sm uf,. n 
liUii'M hiiiim.iiy ami ^jmiil will |.i, vi.il mimm; f!..' m. .,1 

Hci’lfV, II will h.i l.•!^a|•.|.•.| l.y ill., il. .' S'at,.., |]|,„ U, . , , 

llii'li’ limy ah... . Ill a!»i.,i In alli.yim'' il.iu ii,iiatiim mal .ii .Mid.m il.t. r 
Jo III.. jiM.i.... Ill „„i- ^,11 vvii.ij,,-,. ,i„ ^ ^ ^ j - 

fj "in' .(.iiy 1.1 .1.1 h. h. i'. Mil, .Jniy 1., il,.- l.-.v n,..,:. . i!, . .a.j I 

uIhiII wtlh Him a..nai.,i’ rn.iM ilm Hmiit, who , iu,|j„ , .ij. f j,,,, 

♦ lu'iui! Iaw.inni||in|...»iii.ril,.. |„.avm..i „..m'ii..io l-i . 1 ,,. i.,..y..i, .,n„ .pi.?, 
hIiivivi, ami lln* |l•!.[llmlln|| Mrih,i||, 1,, ,nvii,-) , 

Mr. lV.'i.i.l..nl. u|H.i. iImm j.aii ..f ll... m. 1 .|,..-i. 1 ., alh.u mo p. 
mi nhh..rvaiini. i.i' i . wm . I , 1 .. ,...1 il.iiili ii,.. .siat, ■. m, Mm,, , 

luHiam-.ihhi lor all fim ini:„!,,i„|||.'( m' ,, 1 .,, imiul-lunh, wiihui ihoj.,, 
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I 0.0 S.jrtoo 

act in tliGir Bovereign opacity. If ,i.„}„_^vho m-o for tlissolviiijr 
you choose-finaticB, if you chooso so ^ « ‘y Jl®*;, ' j tfeolvin« it in 
this Union, as ivo know there avo some ‘ ,,,,1 slavcholch 

5!SSSSi%;si::s-^ 

of tl.c individual who was ^nt to feonth ^essola of 

illSiiiiSisi 

isSiHli 

SSsSiESSKS 

pRiiiiSr-HSiaHi 

^:;^‘vi;L5 t^otte »l»voholdi.« ^,1. U,at h,.,ulo..ol.o.' nowvo.,s, 
But rf.o ‘‘;<’''S|’‘ I, „ of , 1,0 ,K|,ulmo.. of Hr. Ilonr fro,.. 

i:S=Sl3=SSSi-ESS 

t’ SS™t ^ tom fl,.t .O^olutim., I will «,1.1 only a »i,.^o oh- 

11.0 l.ouo™.,!o Sonatp,. ocumU mo to 
i,m.:.,;. ,t 1.’... to .1 mo.»<...lt I 'V.mt. to .ay o»o word „, tolmlt of U.o 
Slate of Iilassnchusi-Hs, with hia permission. 

Mr. Clay*— Curtninly, certainly. 





Ki'i.r- u M?; iHi: 


hhh I 




Mr. I)AVtK' I lu'ViT, .’thli.iM -h I 

Jipiifoi'y «IhN‘iI l»y iIii' )!>!■- -n:!!?..; r -> j* |. 

JiiiH h!(Jw.| ; lull im lli.- r-.jifuiiv I l.o,- , . 

"In'lill ll.'i’l (i*l' i, ! V 

dll'. {'Oiil'Is lii-lmv, n-i iIm’V iiiiiI»'| '....J jf_ j, .,j j.i. ii,,,., 
Mliliilfoiiiil. 'I'liiil i.-i ilio V. li' ti f\. \ r I, 

ill (llt\ (ln'V I !, ;!} J,.,’ 11)1 

my (itM> HiH'.l hi i.7;jn,| |., i!„, 

HOJUlfdf {'toili Kflihl. liV, I'* .'•5 -ilfli » 

Il I fit!! llh' lin'i'i lo lov I*-. <•!!. ; !!. !i , J , . >]j 
Illii <i\viirl;U)I' mtii-li ; «.• . ,,, 

Wi! oin|ilt>y I'ii-i. II,.. I, t.5,. 

!<• lid dllizdiiti III’ till' I'ltir.'.l J. 

i<» till' li-diJ)* Ml' 1 I)., • .? 

Hdln wht'ti ihoy ntiiv,.,| i„ j 'V“| t 

v.Wf.lH n»jchK Uii.s ..iu ,i?i/ , -d.e.f ’ T Vi . { 

lllljltnlly, (hilt it. u-|!:i mi 1,,„. „( - 

h, ,||o „..x, 

III I,' I 

‘|l MtK'i.-idlinsdii.* Jini|i..n/. .1 h , i.. 

III soiii,. millitl.l.. m,.| 1.,..,. '.1, . 

I"';' di.. it.jl.r I,. I,. .1.1 I,. I 
(niiii'lH oMli.. si.'iii*. in H,.. , ,.}• ,1 ,, , , , 

"/diNv, (iii.f, i.v I,,..,., , , 

|lid miri'-toii, 1), ivlii,-l, 11,,. ' 

f 


rl< 


Id'll Id. I.-. I; 

t-d i. I,.. 

■ = I ill .t >/,.■ |.,u 

1- .'d,.,. 

■ i d- M 

d, . I ,, 

• -• I'U- 1 v:, I, 


V. 


II.) 
' <11 


1 


I 


I fi.d,* I 

, ' t fl.... 

• iti -'fi 
"U HI !!,; 

J, 

■ ''t'K * * t. 


■ll'i, M.-l 

i : Hi V. ■)■ 
''■i ii!i rliii 
y\ ■;:>■ ..i' 

li . ; 1 < ■ > . I }■ 

• i> Hi.-n 

'I..' 

■i 

■ 1 1 , Hi f ! . I , 

'■Id* H:.'!, 




.<U) 


I , ,, , a , . » 


T"\ '" 

'"'Iv - 1 1 - 1.1 (liii Iiioiiv,. (i.nl, ,.J ,1, 

(■Umh-Am. Ilnnw..,-. I mn ..h..| ! i ' 

t'Jiiin*'. /iit.l ijim j., u Jiat I V,, ' ' ' 
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(^)lll(, nf dm lliiilod on Jlim Hiilycml, niid i!h«I(( in fi ilrjil I 

Iciiow, lliiil. niifflit 1 h> M'id mi liolJi hIcIoh, as In llin rii.^}il, <W' ( !nii! 4 -(»'H'* in roir- 
iil{i((! dm li'adii lii'lwimii llm Stains, iuul, ronsi'ijijcnllv, tlm Irailn in slmms 
lK'l\vi'{m dm Staifu ; tail. I lliiiilc llio dcriKiuii of (fm Snptniin' ( ^Jinl, 1ms 
lii‘i*ii (oiimli'd tipini ^•ll|■|•w( iiiiii£'lj»lv.s, ami I (iiM. it will I'oiovci' |iiil nw mal 
(o dm i|iii!Mlmii wlmttmi’ (!mi_i;hi.sH Ims ov liaa nol. du< jimvi!i' In i'«'j'iil/itn dm 
iikloi('()tii>jn ami (j-iiilo ill nlav(‘!i Imlwntai llm «lii](<n*n(. .Stains. 

Sill'll, Mr. I is dm ai-rms of rostdiilimiH wliii-li ia nil i‘?inn'st ntnl 

aiivioiiii ili'sii'i* hi |l|■«■•lnll(. dm ulis-n la'aiadi In linlli jmits of iKis ili-'ilrm lril 
iiml III. dll' jii«-si'Hl ninnmiil. niiliapjiy nmiiilfv, I iinva llioii)-|il il my duty 
In itllm'. ( H'lill man ii|>itii aavlli I am dm loasl. nlhu-lmij in any iniiiii’ictiniis 
111 iiij' nwii iiiiiid. N’i» man n|ion I'ailli Is iimrn l•^•a^ly lliaii' f am lo mir- 
rmiili'i' any lliiinf wliivli I have* |>i'i>|iii>m<|, anil In ncs'i'|il in tii'ti of tl iiiiy 
lliiiiji' dial- is [ii'llnr; Iml I |in( ii. !<» llm caiiiloi' of hiniorntilii lU'iialniM on 
dm ollici' Hidn and U|mn all sidrs of llm lloinm, wlmdmi* limit- iliily will Im 
jmi rmiMcl liy aimply liniiliiiK dmmsnlvns lo objacliom lo any ..tm’nr 1 o all 
of llm n.'i'li'fi of ivMolnlions Iliiil. I liavu o(l'oi-i<.|.' If niy |•latl^l|’ |ii'aim, anil 
aimoimiimliilion, ainl liMi'niony, is nol i'i/,jlil, ^•l'«•.sl•a(, iia vour jiian, Ln| im 
mm dm (smnh'i' jn-ojmd. I.«'|. nw am Imw all llm i|IM‘ii||oiih dial liavo ni'inmi 
oiiif. of (Ills iinlm|fj.y aniy.mt of Hlavoi-y ('iin ln» l*ollni- H-lllml, iiimn I’aiilv 
uiid jindly ni‘ldi‘d In all i|iiarh>i'H o| dm Union, limit on ||m jitari nrnimsatl 
in (Im jVHnlniicnia wliiidi I liavo olllTod. I’lonaril nio hin-ii a »min'iiii'. and I 
Avill liail it widi idoasiiiv, amt will a<m<')d. il. wlllmiil. din ali/()id‘i*}, ll'i'lino of 
r('/''fi>l dial, my mvii wa.-* almmlom-il. Sir, wliili- I was fiifta-rt-d in anxious 
I'.oniiidmalinii n|)i>n dils mdyi-ri, (lt« idi-a cd‘ ilio Mii-aoiiri ( ‘oiniiioniliii-, as il 
tiii‘1 Ijcoii toiumd, mmm imdoi- my irvirw, was .•■>tisid'-i*-d l»v iia>, niid llnidly 
ivjroh'd ii'i ill rny jmlijnionl li'sn woilliy of (Im ciiinmoii arci'pt.'in.’u of liolli 
piirln ot lliis niiinii di:in llo' priyn-l wliirli 1 Imvo (dti-vrd for v<»iii' roiiaid* 
nralioii, ’ > 

Mt'loi'o I I'ah’f inlo a parlii-iilar oxniiiinalion, liowovi-r, of dial Misf^oiii'i 
( lOitijii'oaiiHM, I lo Im' nllowi'd |o rorm-l a /poal wliinli in |ii-ovail* 
Itijf, lio|, iiim'i'lj’ III cliii) Si- nut I*, llil'oipflioM! llio win do 4 '<>iial I in ii'sjn'cl 
lo Miy ao.'in-y ia lln* Missouri ( 'oiiijiiomisf, nr radn-r in iosjn*o| lo dm liim 
of JId" ;Hl' wldi-li wan rslalilitilmd tii Itl-dti Iw au md of < 'oii<i-rt'SH. | do 
iml, Jiiiow_\rlmllmr any llnn^j lias .‘Xoilml mom snrpiio in my mind, in In 
till’ rii|iiilil,y wiili wlnWi liii|iin’(mil. Iiisioriral li'amsmiions nio idilih'ialnd 
mill from dm ndnd, dmn wlmn I iiiidoislood t'vwy vvlioiv dmi. I liail 

Imon din aiillior of dm JHl" nil', wliioli whs wiinl.lislif.l llm 

ol'l•fl^i^1n of (lio adinisr.ioii of MiHi«niri inlo ltio llalon. II. would lidm loo 
miiidi dam (o jp. ovoi- (im wlmla of dial iia|iorlMU(. ora in llm |inldi>-. allaiiH 
ol dm I'oiiiilry. I aiiall nol do il, alllmiijrli | laivo |fof- am|iEi< nialislals 
Imrorn nm, dnrivod from a I'arofnl o.vaininntion of j!m joiirmtl i of liolli 
llimMi'i. f will nol. orc-imy yoni- limn l»v ifoimy in di'lail dnoii!.li dto 
wlmlo I I'liiiiiimtioii, liiil I will aonlonl. niysrif wiili iiavintf dial no far IVtnii 
Illy Itayiii!^ jnvsi-nlod ns n ]iro|ioii|lioii I'liin Iin.* of :i<i ' :tn’. a[ioii dm m-i'a-. 
sioii of dm I'oiisajiwalion wlmUmi- Missouri rdioiild Im- a<lmiih'i] inlo llm 
(liiioii or iiol, il did nol. ori;^'iiialo In lla* lloiisi* <»f wldi-li t was a iiirnilii*r. 

If oii'iliiiilril ill (fiia Isiily, as llio!ii« wlm will 1-11^1 ili*-ir I'l't'ollimlioii |iri«’l\, 
and I mil mir.f dm lionoialilo m-nalor iVoin Missonii, (Mr, I tpiiloii), iimi'n 

Imdy ••III", miiHl laiiiff (>• Ids l.•■•..^>•rtion llm far! dim nl, 

tlt»' I \iii-;rn:is wimii llm |iro|io!iilioii was lii'!-! tnadi- lo adniil .Missouri- or 

Viidii-r hi allow Imr fo liold n nonvoiilioii and IVami' a nmistilnrion and dc.- 
i-iilo vylmllinr aim almiild or alinidd iiol. Im a<lntit(«'d 111(0 llm Union— -llm 
hill luiKsl liy a disa/'inimioiit Imlwunii llitt two Holisc.s, tlio .UniMti itiHiHliiif? 
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on anil the Senate (IJssenting from thopravisions fjonfaiiiof! in (lui orJiiniticn 
of 1787. Tlie House insisting on tho iiitei'dioliou of kIhvoi-Vi oinl iJio Snii- 
afe rejecting the proposition of tlio iutci’diction of siuvory, tlio hill iMi 
tl]i'ongli ; it did not pjiss at that session of Congi'(!s.s. At. ( Iio im>vI mossohi 
it was renewed, and at tJio time of its rcuowiil Arniiui \y/is Icinn’lciii!;' fit (ini' 
door to bo admitted into Uie Union. In tho Ifoiiso thero wjin n in.'ijority 
tor the resfriotion as to slavciy in Sfiasoui'i ; in tlio Seiuito llnn'o M'nfi n itin- 
jorify ojiposed to all resfiictiou. In the Senate, tJierefore, in oi-ili'i' (n ciiri’y 
tlirongli the Mi-ssonri bill, or the provision for her jjdmbiHiori— oi' r/jllinr 
atithoiiziii" her to determine the question of her suhnfs.sioii — l lint. hill wnn 
c<ni]ilcd with (lie bill for tho admission of Slaiirt!. They wni'o coniienttNl 
toe-other, and the Senate said to tlio House, “ Yon want a hill (or (lininl- 
ini>>U)ii of iraine passed, Inifc )'on shall not liave it, imle.ss yon (nice iilonif 
with it a bill for the admission of Missouri also.” There wan a iiiiiJori(y, n 
very large one, in the Senate, for coupling botli togediin-. 

.sir, the bill Avent through all the usual stages of disagi'cteineiilj of 
coinniitloos of conference, and there Avoro two oomiiiitlei's oC c-otilbi'oiiro on 
th<5 (raion befoi-o tho matter Avas /inaify settled. And it aviih /hiallv sid- 
lied to disconnect tho tAvo bills — to a»lmit Sfaiiio soimrnicdy, wllhoiiV niiv 
connection with Missouri, and to insert in tho Missauri hill n iinr- 

IlflSm? Ill fllA *l.„ TT- t r.. . . »» .... .1 


iialh’ pass 

„ f { ,1 ] ^ , -y..-'-' vv...v.uijukj ui (. 11(1 nvo uoiiai-M rceoiii' 

l.iii ii 1 10 c^ius^ tl,o iCTssnso „r 111,, Mil 

III AAitii the Clause 30 30 in it; and so it passed, so it Avent (o MlHsoiiri 

\r. 7-1 on as many as tliroo or four diObroiil occimioim 

IjirtiinVz 


tlic! Miloioiiii 

(o MlHsoiiri, 


rmuinoii avi(U aiv 
true, of the lino 36 ° 3oV"' ft Bpirit of Gonipi'oininn, it m 

Y oil, sir, .so the matter endefJ in iDon rv • i 
her com-omioii, adopted her constitution ^ '/'i 

to be admitted into thrUn & bTi 

h'-r constitution contaiumg a prohibition a (daimn i,, 

; hXr. hheeame here with Imr eonatitiitinn *?’”**'^ «f nolor I'lniii i,|„it 
;'‘il"V*ifpelytheAVthci-ninombm^^^^ pn.liihilJon, 

«hicli had been repressed diirmryTf * h) it. :i'|,o 

double vii.Ieiicfl throughout the whoClT?*^ ’"'illi 

-n ......a 
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l)av}ilyzefl in ooiisequence of the striigglo to excludo Missouri from the Union 
on aocoiint of that j>i‘ohibition. 

W<;ll, sir, I marlo the first cflbrt in the House to settle it. I asked for a 
coniiniltofi of (liivtecn, «inl a eominitteo of tliirteoii was grniiteil lo mo, 
rupvosonfing all tho old Slates of the Union. Ttio committee mot. I 
pi'oscntod to tiiGin a vosohition, wliieli wns adopted by tho conimittcc and 
I'epoiloil (o the House — not iinlilco the one to wliich I will jirosently call 
llic attention of the Senate — and wo should Iiai'o earned it in tlio Ilouae 
but for tho votes of Mr. Ihmdolpli, of Vijginia ; Mr. 1‘khvavds, of North 
Carolina ; and Mr. Burton, of North Cai-oliiia — two of tho throo, I bclicivo, 
no longer living. Those ihivo Southern voto.s wore all east against the 
coinproinise wliieh was jimpared by the coimnittee, or rather by niy.self, na 
chairuniti of tho eominitteo of thirteen, and defeated it. 

Well, sir, in that condilion tho thing roinaincd for several days, 'nio 
greatest anxiety pervaded the country— tho public luind wn.s unsettled — 
mcn^ wore unhappy — tlioro was a large nnijority of tlio House tlien, ns I 
hope and trust thei-o is now a largo majorUy in Oongresa, in favor of an 
oquitnblo aocoiiunodation or BCttloniont of tho question; and the resolution 
would linvo been ado}itocl, I believe, but wlion it came to tho vote of yens 
mid nays, unfortunately thou — more unfortunately then, I hope, tliiin now, 
if there should be occasion for it now — thoro woro few Giirtiuscs and Looni- 
dtiaes willing lo risk thcnisolvos fi>r the snlety and .security of their coimtiy. 
I oiidoiivorcci to avail myself of that good feeling, as far as I could ; nnd, 
after a low days liad eiajisod, I brought forward aiiothor-propo.sition ; a new 
otto, porfoctly uupracticod iii lhi.s coiiiilry, cither before or since, as far as I 
know. 

I proposed a joint ennniiiUco of Iho two houses ; that of the House to 
consist of twenty-thnH> luoinhers (the iiumbor of the Senate conuiiitloo I 
do not recollnct), nnd lliat this coiiimitleo should be apiioinleil by ballot t 
for at Llial, time Mr. T;iylor, of New York, was in tlio clmir, and Mr. Taylor 
was tlui very innii who lind (ir-st proposed the rcHlrielion upon Missouri, 
Ho proposed lhat .she Hliould only be. adiiiilled on llio jirineiple of the or- 
diiiaiico ot 1787 ; I proposed, ihereftu'e, ibat the (•.onuniUco bo niipointod 
by ballot. 'Well, sir, my niolion was emrit'd by n largo iiuijoiily ; ami 
uiembciH mnio to mo frohi all qutut(!r.i of tho Ifousc, and said, “Whom, 
Mr. Clay, do yon want to havo with you on tho commilteo V I intuki out 
niy list of twenty-three immibors, and I voiitiii'o to aay that that luippoiied 
on that occasion which will Imrdly ever happen again, oigliteon of tho 
twenly-tliroo woro elected on the Hint ballot, and tho mnuilrilug llvci on iny 
list liaviiig the lavgost niinilufr of votes, but not tlio majority, I moved to 
dis[)oii.sc witli any further balloting, and ihat llieso live ahoulil be added to 
the eighteeii, lluis conipJoling the coiiunitteo of twonty-tlireo. Oni: or two 
gontlemcn, Mr. Livernioro, of New Hnnipahlre, tm<l one or two <i11ioik, de- 
clined to servo on tlio committee ; and, very iimeli to my ivgrel, anrl soiuo- 
what to my annoynnee, tho hunentod Mr. Kandolph and ntioflier person 
were placed in llieir sitiialion— — I forgot wholhor clone l>y ballot or by the 
Spoyker—it is enough to say they were put on tho (loimnittee. 

Well, sir, tlio Soiuttc immediatoly ngrood lo tho propo.silioii, appointed 
iUt eominitteo, and wo met in this hall on tho Sidibath day, witliin two or 
three days of ilio claso of tlio session, whem tho whole nation was waiting 
with bvealiiloss anxiofy for some iinal and healing nicasuro upon tlio dis- 
tracting subject which occu])ie(l oiir attonlion. Wo mot boro on Unit day, 
and, a<!cordingly, tho moment wo met., Mr. liimdoliili inatlo a Buggcstioii 
which 1 know would bo attonded witli the groalOBt onibarrasBinoiil and dif- 
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ficuky. lie cniitcnflo(] thnt over tlio two committees of flu) two Iioiisi's (lio 
ehaii'inim of llie Iloiise committee had a Hght to |)ro.si(lo, and lie w/is alioiib 
to a! Hfiiiie loiijwtli that tlie two committees should hn liloiuh'd (of.;(tlhcTf 
atiii llisit I pliould ]>resido over both. I instantly interposocl, nud wiiil tli;it 
I did not (liijik that was the correct inwle, bnt that the eluiii'injiu of (lui 
coiiMiiith'e of each house should iwesido over his own connfiittee, ninl lliiit 
wlioii tlio ooinmifteo of one house matured and adopted i\ pfopcaiition, it 
ehi'uld Ix! sfihinitted to the oflier committee, jiud if aj^reed lo !) 3 ' (Jit jij, it 
should (lit'ti he roi)oifed to the two houses, aitd its adoption rec.tiiiiiiinuleil. 
That coiit^o was agreed upon, ami Afr. Holmes, I believe, of Ar.'iijio, pre- 
sided over the committee ot the Seimto, and I presided over llio (ionidiilli’.ii 
of tli«? House. I did thou, what I have piolcsted 1 would jud. do iiL thin 
sv: sion, fake too initeli the lead in the discussion. 


(lid uioro, X took the trouble to ascertain the views of eaeli tiuiiuln'r of llin 
c-uiiniit(oe— I jiolled the committee, if 1 may use the expression. I said, 
now, ioiitleiiicn, wo do not want a proposition carried Imre by u siniiiJo 
majonlt' and reported to the House, there (o bo rejected. I iim joi- siiiiin- 
tluno' jtiaerical, soinotliiuo; concinsivo, something decisive upon ilijs aoilnl- 
ini.r (jiK-dion, and it .should be carried by a jo-ooil junjorit}'. .Ilj)w will 'you 
yo((‘, .\Ir. A.; how will you vote, Mr. H.? how will \m)u vote, Mr. (.1. ^ Iiml 
r poiiod them m that way. Well, .sir, to my very ^acaf. Iiappinc-ss, u siilll- 

" y'" " '7.'“ '™»“- tJmt, If they ooiilimiod lo voK. Il,„t wiiy ill lljo 

two houses, of u Inch I had not a particle of doubt in the world the nroi)- 
ositmii would be carried in the two homscs. Ae«.udimVit 

In™ ^ <hoir"4mcli^.e imnse.s, 

Hthl‘rTte tlio mlmissToii of Missouri was jmssed In Ipei 

I, iic t iS's: s ‘■ii'as., v,: rr ''i"'' 

WtatiM—wIio was at dial lime air Moiiroo—sli It ”f * iio Uliilod 

liirt ; . 1 . 1.1 tlioreiipo.,, aiKl will.o .t a nv -oSi;;? '"," 7 I"'':''''''''*!..!, of tl.a 

soini ahall be a<lmitted into tl.o tj2, »f f-VaiKl-oa.,, Mia- 

I'lioa the resolution. ' S pi'ogre.'H of Uio (linoiiasioii 

;i. at «... til..,,, A.o,„ 

tile iiigjit-we who were for adn5]ttm«. M! frequently r,,,, Into 

-rdhreu from the North. sV lo our 
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Houneo invalid tho ropugimnt provisions of tlio coiisLiliillon of Missouri.” 
WcJI, .sir, tJic arginncnt was tiiniod, nnd twisted, ami used in ovary tiossiblo 
variety ot form, AH was in vain. An iniloxiblo majority sioud out, to Dm 
iast against tiic admission of arksouri ; and yot tho I'csoli'iDoji — 

Mr. UNUJiuwoon — I Jwvvo it hoi*o. 

Mr. Olav — I t you will road it, I shall bo obliged to j'ou. 

Mr, uKijicuwooi) road tbo I'osolution asfollow.s: 

“itESOl-UTION PnOVimNG FOtt ■mi3 ADMISSION OV 'rilB HTAI'H of MISSOURI 
INTO TUB UNION ON A OBJITAIM OONDITION. 



. — footing with tho orlgiiml r»riues in all rosii 

wliatovois iipou tiKi tmulnmontel condition that tho founli chmw of tho 
20th Hootioii ot (ho thud nrticlo of lh« Ooiwfitiition, mihnntted on llm part 
ot said State to Cangress, .sludi imvor bo con.stmod to mifhomo Dm pii-wo 
of any law, nnd that no law sliidi ho passod in confin'iiiity thereto, hy wliiSi 
mijr C111.CII of oiDior of tho Sfato.s of tins Union shall ho oxchnlc,' " 

ouiovmullt ot flliv nf flm >\>.iirJI f ^ I - I * I 1 


from tho 


'ly of Dio jiriyileges nnd innniinidfs to which such chizon is 
ontitlcd under the Const, tutmii of tho United States: That tho 

Jffhfslld Sh, te'l "Tl'* r"'Wio nct,«|,a!j declare tho ns..o,it 

Dm r‘Z lm nmlainoiitnl couditloii, and Hlmll Innismifc to 

,0V L? O'' Di« fourD, Monday in 

j^ovotiihoi no.\t, an autliontic copy of Dm H«)d a<tt; upon Dm rocoint 

imoTl I pi’ochuniit-ion, shall mmouimo (i.o faci,; wluirc- 

upoii, and without any tiirthor proceeding on t)m part of t.'om^'ivss Iho 

0 fluoli an alarming pomt that tho Union llsolf was aiippoHiul In he h, i\\f 
ont unniinoiii, P«nl and dan^or, tho parlies worn satisliJd l,y |I,„ deelara- 

! «‘>iislif.nLi<)naI law, that when the Uon- 

fitit itioii ol a htato is violiiMvo m its provisrons of tho Oonslilnlion of iKn 

..I 

z til';. 

U„ veil hinge, it js iiothing hut tho niinoiuiooiimnt of |.h(i nrincmio Dmt tlui 

of :y‘r';.ni:'sS';;'f '’“™' 

oui loaHon to liavo its seojm and sway, and to slill and Imuli ii ^ 

to rvZh?" 'Vito. u„h„,, oily dhiui ji 
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and gontlcmoi from tlio JTortli, too, which is most proper, ^Yhich most just, 
and to whicli thej-o is tlie least cause of objection ? 

Nom’, sir, what was done by the Missouri line? Slavery was positively 
iiitenlictod north of that line. The question of the admission or exelnsinii 
of filiiviii'y south of that line was not settled. There was no provision tliat 
slavci y should bo introduced or establi.shed south of that lino. In jioint of 
fact, it existed in all the torntoiy south of the lino of 36° 30', oinbr/ming 
Arkausfis and l^nisinna. It was not necesssiry then, it is true, to insert a 
clause admitting slavery at that lime. But, sir, if there is a power to iti- 
tovdiot, there is a ])owor to admit; and I put it to gontlouien fi’om the 
South, are they prepared to be satisfied with the lino of 36° 30', interdict- 
ing slavery to the north of it, and giving them no guaranty for the posses- 
sion of slavery south of that line ? The honorable senator from Mississippi 
told ns the other day that Ijo was not prepared to be satisfied witli that 
compi'oinise lino. Ho told us, if I understand him riglitly, that nothing 
short of a positive iiiU-oductioii — 

Air. I'cci'E — Iteoognition. 

Mr. (ItAV — llmt nothing short of a positive recognition of sla^Tl’y south 
of the lino of 30° 30' would satisfy him. Well, is there any holly who 
believes tliat you could get twenty votes in this body, or n ju’ojxu'tionnl 
iiuinbor in tlio other House, to a declaration iu favor of tlie recognition of 
slavery south of the lino of 30° 30'? It Is impossible. All that you cim 
get, all that you can expect to got, all that was in-oposed at tlie last session, 
was notion on the imrth of tlio line, and noii-action as regards slavery soiitli 
of ihnt lino. It is interdicted on one side, without any coirospoutling pro- 
vision fur Us admission on the other side of the lino of 36° 30 . 

^ Now, sir, when I came to consider tlio subject, and to compare the pro- 
visions of tlio lino of 30" 30' — the Missouri compromise lino — witli the 
plan which I propo-so for the accommodation of tins qucstioti, what said I 
to mj^self? Why, if I ofi'er tlio line of 86° 30', liitcmicting slavery iioi'tli 
of it, and leaving tlic question oiieii south of tliat line, I olter that wliieh is 
illusory to the South ; I oiler that which will deceive thQiii, if tliey sup- 
po.so flint slflVGiy will bo introduced .soutli of llint line. It is better for 
them, I said to myself — it is bettor for the whole Soutli, that thoro should 
bo non-netioii on oolh sides, than tliat thci'o should bo action iiiLurdicling 
slavery on one side, without action for tlio admission of .slavery on tlio other 
siilo of the line. Is it not so ? AVIiat, tlieii, is gained by the South, if the 
Alissouri lino is extended to tho Pacific, with an 111101x11011011 of slavery north 
of it ? Why, sir, one of the veiy argunioiits wliicli liavo been mo.Ht often 
and most soiiously urged by tho South has been this, that wo do not want 
you to legislate upon tlio subject at all ; you ought not to touch it; you 
have 110 power ovei’ it. I do not concur, as is well known from whiit I 
have said upon this Q(!c.asion, in this vieAv of tho subject. But that is the 
Southoi’ii argument. We do not want you to legislate at all on tho subject 
of slavery ; but if you .adopt the Missouri line and extend it to the I’acifio, 
and interdict slavery north of that lino, you do legislate iqion tho subject 
of slavery, and you legislate without a correapouding equivalent of legisla- 
tion on tlie subject of slavery south of tho Huo. Por, if there bo legislation 
interdicting slavery north of the line, tho principle of equality would require 
Hint there sliould bo legislation admitting slavery south of tho lino. 

Sir, I liave said that I never could vote for it, and I repeat that I never 
can, and never will vote for it ; and no earthly power shall c\’or malco mo 
vote to plant slaverjMvhei-o slavoiy does not exist. Still, if thoro bo a 
majority— and thoro ought to bo such a m.ajority — for interdicting slavery 
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Moi'lli oC (ho oiii^liL In lui till (>(111111 ini(jni-il.^' - if i>i|nii1ily utid 

JiiMlicd lii« (li)iii^ In (Inv mliiiil Hl/ivcry wiiilli nf llm liii(>, Ami il' 

ihcl'n lin tl limjni'ily n‘iit|y In ti('i^oiU|>liH]| l>nl]i of llic.'in llmnirli ] 

run Hill. riiiKMii' in flin motion, y>'i. I wniiM In* nun nf llin ]ti-i|. In rii'iilr nity 
ilisl.iirliiiiirr, I wniilil hn oim of llin llrnl, |n m*<|iii<>>!<*n in Hindi li'/rifi|iilinii, 
lliiin;>'li il. in rniilrni'y In iiiy nwii jiiil.irinniii ami my own cnn.Hi'jriirr. .1 
tliilik, tlirii, i|. wuiiM lio Imtlnr In Icnrii llin wlinin Ilf (lirmi (rrrilurii ri im- 
Iniirlini liy iiliy ll'•ri<<)||linll liy (!niit;rnD!i nii iho nilli|nr.|. nl' hIiivcI v, Ii'aviii!^^ il 
njii'ii, iimlri'idrrl, wiilioiit. any imlinii nf ('nii«rrnH:i in n-laliiiti in it; ilnii. il 
Wiiuld iir Ik'iiI. liii' lint Snillii, mill linnl. Cnr Jtll llin viitWH M'llirii lint ^*11111111 
Inin, I'rniii limit tn limn, diiinlnMnd In iiii an itnn‘n:i]>na<lrii|. will) Imr winlimi, 

I IvUiiw il, iiuiy Ixt iiriid willi i'i>i{ni'd lo IlM'Mn ('(■l|(■ll ll■lril(l^i«‘ll, ns il is miid 
^villl rrr.'iril In ( 'alifnniiii, linil. iinii-li'i'islalinii iiiiplics llin sainn lliiii/,i; an 
tint rvrliiiiiiiii of slavrry, 'I’lial. wn nun iinl. ]ii'l|i. 'I’lial. < 'tni/^rnwi is iml rn- 
jii'n;i<‘liali|it lur, If iiainrit lin-i ni'niiniiiiccil llm (liiniii of nlavt'i'y )i]ii)]i tliosc) 
Iri'i'iltii ii's if nlnt liaa l|^•^•lal■^•^l, liy Imi* iniuiiiliililn laws, lliiit slavi'i v I'liti 
iml uml iiliiill iiitl Inv iiilroilurril tlmro, u'hniii rttii you ntjiroacli Init, iiiifiiro 
or iialiiji''!i ( I'nd ^ l-niifji'nss yininun not; ( Ininjicsn alvMlnias; ( ^mjj’ivss ia 

jjiin iivit ; ( liiu/ri'rvK iM iiniiwjnr|ivtv in |•^•<ral•^l In ihn niiliji'c,t. of ttlavi'rv m'lilli 
and iinidi Ilf lint linn* ni* I'allmi' (^ln•;;l'l•ss, arnordiii;*' In |]in jiliiinvlilrli 
]]|'n]inii|t!t In rs|it)|d int ita>*, li'ilVivs llin (•lil.irn llinalrl’ of ilinsn Inrtilnlii’K ll|l> 
iniirliml liy Ir/ristalivn niiiirhiiitiil, cillinr In rMtliidn or tiihnll. slii\'i>ry. 

\\’it]l, sir, I imli ti*(iua- if ynii will listnii (n llin voinn of calm Hint din- 
iiiisdniiiiln I'l'a'inii ■[ ask nf any man iVniii llm Sniilli In rlxn iiinl Irll iiiu if 
il. is mil. Iinllnl' Ini' Ida nnrlioii nf (Im Huinii (hal (loiiifl'rss itlnniM Vi'llinill 
|>ii!t'iivi’, nil linili sidna nf any iilrni liin\ lliaii llial.il idiniiM iiilcvdii’l sliivi'ry 
on nim iildn nf llm liim and Is* I'assirn in I'r^ranl In it. nn llm nllmi’ sidn of 
dll' litm, 

Sir, I mil lii.tiiiiiit iindi tin* |>liyiiii>al anil iulnllnchiai |iow'ni's wliirli n kind 
rrnriili'imi' liaa In'slnwi-d n|«n|| iim, |<>n mnril inn liiMi’li Ivy fill*' lllii||o)l 
I lir|> In lilt |ii'i'll)i|lrii, if llliv Sriiiiln will liiiV«* |»ilirano vvidi lin*, In i nlmlllilu 
W'liiil I fmv(* In nay, for I do iml. ilvsii'o lo lrrs|>a!iti ni)n||ii*i' dav ii|iitii yniir 

liiim iiinl |i;(lirimi<, as I aai a|•|•l'narllil|]/, tlmiii'h 1 liavn mil ^'itl. iiriirly 

ari'ivnl III llm rnacliisioa. 

Mr. MamiioiI If dm snniloi' will imnail. ui(<, I will laovn an ailjoiii’ii- 
iimiif. 

Mr. (li.AV .No, air, an ; I will imimliidit. i (iiiiiL I oaa an Imtlnt' 
In ilii}' diaii I idiall til) al'In In dn if tin* aiilijottl Im |inal|ioiii>i|, 

.Sir, I llin I lainii ia diiriili'imd willi aiitivcminii. I Avaiii, Mr. I'rrsiili'iil, lo 
lalut a s’niy rapid /.dain’o nl. ilia aniinia of jmlilia luiaisiii'i's in (.Ids Oidoa 
pltvii'iilly. I waill, liowivvar, lirfnnv .1 do liial, In aslv iita Srliatn In Innlc 
liiit-k lipnii dm aai’i'i'i' widah lids cniiiilry Itna nni aliira Ilia a<lo[ilinn nf lids 
( Inir.lilnlinii dow n In dm prasaiil. day, Wiia llmm nvrv a italina upon 

Avldrli dm Klin of iit'avi'ii lias nliniia ifiat- liaa I'Nldliitad an iiiiiidi nf pros' 

jmiily ^ Al, di" ('oinhiriii-i'iin*al. of iliiii ( >ovrrnniriit. oiir ].n|iii1(idoii 
iiniitiiiilril In alinal. fniir ndlliniia; il. Iiii'i latw rcmtlod upward nf Iwciily 
iidllinmi. ( >iir Irmitii-y was liinilrd aliirlly and |)i'iimi|>ailv (o tim li.nitar 
iipniL llm /Mlaiilir nrt*aii, ami dial wiiiali iimltidrs lint Mniillmvii slmii'S of 
Ilia ialni’lnr liikrs nf otir rniinlry. 

Oiir rniiiiliy imw rxiriids IVniM iIh! Norllini'it proviimmi of (•raal hiilain 
lo llm Kin (ii'umln ami llm (inlf of Mrviiro nii nan I'iilr, ami tVoiii llm Al- 

liuilia ( Irraii Kr llin I'lmilla on ilia olhar anla llm lai'iir.st nxlrrit of Iri ri- 

tniy iiuiliT any < itivciaiui'iit. dial a,\iNlH on dn* fara of ilia (>iirdt, willi only 
tw<! ii.iliiary l•^^■.^■p^iou!«. Oiir loaiiaj^i), IV»rtil Ih;Iii;; luitldii/^, liiis rlsita in 
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map-audo and amoant so ns to iivaj that of Iho nation who ha. h. -n 
pioudlj' chavaotewzed “the misti^s of tho ocean.” Wclmvoironn llimn.d. 

from wliom wo hink,, ..U 'i„ 
fi ® colonies, ami a.ssoi-ted ourindepondonoo n. a i,„.|ii 

her ot tlic family ot nations. And, sir, we caiiio out of tlint sLin^.r!,. i,„ 
equal as it was— armed as she was at all points, in consoniioii.M iii 'iu ,f 
nlrm^r'"'’ 'on? struggles with other Kuropomi nalmiii L.| 

iina ntd ns wo wem at all points, in consequence of the linhils and iaihih> 
of om eomitiy and Its institntious— wo came, Isay, out of tiuil; wav wirh 
out any loss ol honor whatever— wo emerged froni it glorionslv. 

In every Indian war— and we have been engaged in niany of ,,tir 

aunies liavo truniiphetl; and without .speaking nt all as to the eansi-i of Hi > 
roeent war with Mexico, whether it was ri|ht o.^wrong.n^d al,.ilail.i, i,; 
fioniauy expression of opinion ns to.tho justice or propriety of tlm woi' 
when once commenced all must ndniit that, xvith respect to the gallanli v 
ot om- m-m.es, tJie glory of our triumphs, tl.oro is no page or mi^i !l 
tory which record mom brilliant siicccsaos. With roLoi n-m* 

mamler of an important portion of onr army I need say notliing h,.m ■ 

Jm countn^ to the highest station she could place him in, nmit.lv ...i a. 
count of his glorious military enreer. And of nnothor, less lordi.nfM >„ 
inn i\ ifispects than some other military eonminiidcrs,’! niuof, tiiko ih- . 0 . 
po tuiut^ of saying, that for akill, for .science, for strategy, for iihililv iiud 

iridividiials and of ina.s30s; that por[i;.n .d 
the Ainoncaii army winch was eonduclecl hy the gallant Scott, as ll.c . hi, 1 
oomiimtidor, atoiids mirivaled eilhor by the deeds of Cortex liiniHidf ..r l-v 
those of any other commander in ancient or modern times ' 

Sir, our prosperity is imboimdcd— nay, Uv. President, I soiimliinr. ihm 
iWdU V+i ^ of that prosperity that many of llio (Jnmifmr 

m thmld muT""" T «•*<» o-rntic schLes Imvl, apmiMr 

up tluoug iout the whole coimtry, some of which have oven Ibiiiid tlo ir 

whfcl ” restlessness existing nmmi.^ ,n 

which I foai lull require the chastisement of Heaven to brine- us Imch ' 1 ., „ 
sense of the immeasiirnblo benefits and blessings which have toon he i.mv 1 
upon U3 by Providence. At tliismomont-wUh the exc^Lrof 
tbero a pariiculiirdojiartinent in the manufacturing business of (hiM nun 
try all i.s prospenty and peace, and the nation is mh and powerful ( 'm 
country has gi-own to a magnitude, to a power and gToatner sul'i. ,L Z 

of the earth, xvitli whom wo come in contact. 

Sir, do I depict with colors too lively the praspority which lias result. .1 
to us from the operations of tlii.<i Union* Have I exaggerated in any ...1 

Lra" mtlo ^into d r -1 Sr‘'««tne3s * And now, air, il ..... 

pros or tv °f unpamllrh d 

piosponty that wo Iwe enjoyed. During the first twelve years tlf the mb 

imnistiation of the Government Northern counsels rather prevailiMl ■ and 
' the Bank of the United States, the assumption nV ll... 

State debts, bounties to the fisheries, pi-otection to our domoatio inaiiufm- 
m-es-I allude to the act of 1789-noutmlity in the warSln-J r 
tre.ity, the alien and sedition laws, and war with Frniif.p T rir. / 1 ’ 

^at the.e, the leading and ^ 

the fliliiiuiistvfttioiis of AVushinffton and t!i« Alilitt* \a » » 

c.urfve.y .y 
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tho risceiiilency which Northoni counsels had obtained in tlio nftaiis of the 
nation. So, sir, ot the later period — -for the last fifty years, 

I do not mean to that SoiUlicrn coiniscis alone have caviied the 
nieasiii es whioij I .om about to enumerate. I know tlioy could not eseliis- 
ivety liave eiiriwl them, but I say that they havo hcoti c^uried by their 
prepniidotalitii*' itifiuence, with (he co-operation, it is true — the large co- 
oiicrnlimi in some insinnco-s— of tho Northern section of the Union. And 
wliiit are those measures ? Dining that fitly years, or nearly that period, 
in irliich Soutliorii counsels have proiiouderated, the ombnrg-o and oilier 
commercial rostriefious of iioa-iiitercourso and noii-imiiortiition wore iin- 
posoil ; war with (jreat Briiain, the Bank of the United States ovcrtlirown, 
protection enlarged and extended to domestic iimunfaetures — T allude to 
the pnssiige of tho act of 3815 or 181(1— the Bank of the United States 
rG-ofthihli.shed, tho same banlc put down, rc*estnbliahed by Southern coiin- 
sel.s . 111(1 put down by Southern counsels, Louisiana acquired, Idoridti bought, 
To.v.as aiinoxed, war with Alexieo, California and other (oi'ritorios acquired 
frotn Mexico by confjuest and purcliaso, protection sujicrsetlod, and freo 
trade ostablisliod, Indians removed west of 'tho Mississjjipi, and fiftoen new 
States^ admitted into the Union. It is very possible, sir, that in this onu- 
nieration I may have oinittod some of tho iinpoi'taiit ]n(ta.siii‘o.s wliich have 

boon adopted duiiiig (hia later jioriod of time— —tho last iifty years but 

these I boliovo to be the most prominent ones. 

Now, sir, I do not dednee from tho oiiuinoratioii of tho measures adopted 
by tlio 0110 Hide or tho other any just cause of reproach cithor nnoii one 
fiido or the otlior ; tbongli one side or Iho other bus predominated in tho 
two periods to wJiieli 1 bnvo refovred. These inoa.siirea wore, to say tho 
Icnst, the joint work of both parlies, and iioitlicr of them bnvo anj just 
cause to repyoneli the other. But, sir, I must say, in all kindness and sin- 
cci'itj’, tlint least ot all ought tho 8outh to rcinoacb tho Nortli, when wo 
look at llto long list of nioasures which, under lun- away in tlio eotmsels of 
the nation, have been acloptod ; when wo renoi^t. (bat ov'cn opposite doe* 
tiiiies It'ivo lu’on from lime (o time advanced by hor ; Ibnt tho eRt<'dili.sh- 
luoiit ot the Bank of the United Stales, wlucli was done uudiw tho rubiiin- 
latratioii of Mr. Madison, met with the co-operntlon of the Soutli— I do not 
say the whole Soiitlt— I do not, when I apeak of tlio Smith or the North, 
flpeak ot the enfiro South or tho outiro North ; Isponlcof tho prominent 
and la-ger proportion of Southern and Nortlmrn men. It ivas dtiiiiif-- Mr. 
M.acliaoii’sadmiiiiatratioii that the Bank of tho United Stales wase.stnblishcd. 
My fi ieiul, whoso .sickness — wliioli I very much deplore — prevents us from 
liiivmg hiH attciulanco upon tliis occasion (Mr. Calhoun), wim tlio oliairiuan 
ot the comniiltoe, and can-iod the nieasuro through Coiigroa.s. I veiled for 
It witli all iny heart. Although I had been inatnunoiita! xvilij other Sontheru 
votes in pntliiig clown (ho Bank of the Uniled Stales, robaiiged my opinion 
and oo-operatod in the estjibllshmciit of tho Bank of 181 Q. Tlio same 
bank was again put down by Sontliern couiisols, with (lonoml Jncdcson at 
their Jioad, at a hiter period. Again, xvitb respect to tho ]H)licy of protce- 
tioii. Ilie South in 3815 — ^I mean tho proniinoiit Soutiiern men, the 
lamented Lownde.s, Mr, Calhoun, and ollioi-s — united in oxtemling a certain 
raeasuro of protection to cloiuostio manufactures ns woll as tho North. 

Wo find a few yonvs afterwaid tho South intorpasiiig most acriotus objec- 
ttoiis to tins policy, and ono member of tho Soutli, threnteniiK/ on that 
occasion, a dissolution of tho Union or separation. Now, sir,. let us take 
another view of the question — and I would reiuarlc that idl these views are 
brought fonvurd not in a spirit of reproach, but of eonciliittion—nofc to 
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• JlUl 10 WJlAt inieiesis liaVB Uioy uumilicuu * .riuiuin, Muum nir.i.H J M.MMI.., 
hns l)eeM iiiti-odiiced; LonisMiiin, or nil tlio most viiliutMo [uti't (if tliat, Slntu 
— for althoiigli tliere is a lai^ oxIcMit of territory of Iho limi fid” -10', 
in point of inlriusic vnhio and importance, I would not giro . I ho siiiglo 8ta(o 
of Louisiana for the whole of it — all Louisiana, I say, witli l lio (!vco])(ioti of 
that whiftli lies noitli of 36° 30', inclmling Orogoji, (o wliitdi wo ohriiiiioil 
title mainly on the ground of its hoing a part of tlio ii(!(|tii.si(ioii ol' LdiiIh- 
iana; all Texas; all the temtories which liavo heon a(?([iii]’cnl l>y iJni (h>v- 
crnnieiit of the United States durinff its sixty years’ optu'alion liiivo ln*i>n 


crnnient of the United States during its sixty years’ ojnu'alion liiivo ln*i>n 
slave ten-ilones, the theater of slaycry, with tho exception that I li/tvo niitn- 
lioned of that lying north of the line 30° 30', 

And hero, in tho ease of a war made essentially by tlio Soul li — growing 
out of the annexation of Texas, which was a nieasiiro pi'opoHoil by llm Smitb 
in the councils of the country, and which led to fho waj' with ■ 1" 

do not say all of tho South, but tho major portion of the Scmtli lu'iwsojl llin 
annexation of 'Texas upon the country — that jnenHiirc, ns I li/ivo Siiid, hnl 
to the war with Mexico, and the war with Mexico led to tho iunjufsilioii nl* 
those territories which now cojistitufo the bone of contoiitioii bol srocii ilm 
ditlerent members of the Confederacy. And now, sir, ibr tli(» Ursl. litno 
niter the three great ncmiisilions of 'Texas, Florida, and Louiidniui liiiyii 
made and have i-edoimded to the benefit of the Soulli—now, Ibr thn lirat 
time, when throe tciriloi-ies are attempted to be inlroducorl wilJioiit Ilm In- 
fihtiuioji of slayery, I put it to the hearts of my (iounlryinoii iif Ilm Sfnilli, 
It u IS ri^ht to press matters to tho disastrous coiiBcquancoH wlihili Imvn 
boon mdioaled no longer ago than this very morning, on tlio nonnsioii nf 
the prosontation o( certain rcsolntions— oven oxtondiug to a diHsiiliilioii of 
the Union. Mr. President, I can not believe it. 

Mr. Ux-UERwooD— Will tho Scnatf.>r give way for an adjourimnuit ? 
m\ u.yv— Oh, no; if I do not weary the imticnco of tlm Hciialo, I ino- 
fertogoon. I think I can begin to see land. I shall .soon m.mo imho 
^ tho Union, ami smdi arc (li., 

""i- “‘^"■threatened with aiihvorsion and dostniciiiun. 
to e\HXl r i"" ‘ naturally avisos is, supposing tho l.fni.m 

oh lK.tt fariiill dissolution furnish a remedy for tlioso grievama^s? ||' (]io 




y,. . 
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1)) II utiild (if or of HoV(<r>iiii'o of tlio UiiitMt iluiii wJioii In (.Ik; 

Union \Vliy> wliul- Im tlio of llio fiiot/ .In thn Union yon 

lo.-<o mniii' sIhvi'h iimi I'ccovor ctllun'ri ; ImiI. Iioi'o )<'(. iiio I'ovinl In n liii'l. wltioli 
I oii'^lil. Ill liitvn iiolii't'ii liofoi'o, Iii'nnimo il. iit liij^iily c-.nuliliiliUi to ihi> ooiii'Ih 
iinil juiii n of ilio iVoo SliUoi. In KVKi’v iiistiiiirc, iin fur im niy iiiliininitinn 
('Nlinniii, ill whii'li iin ajmniil liiiu lii'ini iniiiln In l-lio (’oiitis of jiniliro lo 
I'ociivrl' |ioiiul(i>-u from iIioho Avlio lliivo nnuiuti'd ill uliivi-s fL'oni 

timir in (ivory iiiulniin*, no fiir an I liavt^ licaril, llu' coinl liiin as- 

roi'li'il llio i-i.>>-|il-( of ()t(> inviiKiv aial llin jury Iuih |u'iiiii]illy I’nhiritoil an 
iol>'i|u:iii' vonUfl. on IiIm liclialf, Woll, air, ihnm Is llani noino roini'ily whila 
ynii Ill'll a jriil of IIm( Union lltr llio ivnovinT of your »lavc!i. anil uoino iii- 
iloniiiilli'idioti for lhi>ir loss. W'liiil woiilil you liava, il llio Union was 
jinvi Ti'it ! Wliy, tlmn llio Hovcrnl jmrla wmil'l Im iinli'|t(‘iiili’nt of <ou'.h 
nllii'i' l'iiroi".n I’oiuitni':* inol Kinvou iVoni oiio In llif olhrr \viiul(i 

|io lilo' slavo.'i i>'‘i'ii|>iin>; from llm Uaih'il Slali'u to ttaiiKilu. 'I'lim'i’ svoiild 
III' no vi;<lit of I'xlrnililioii, im liirhi ii> ilomaiKl yoiir ulnvi's ; no I'ij'lil. lo 
apj'i'al lo till* coiirls of jiislin' in imicninify y«»ii tor llm losa of ymii' sIiivvh, 
\\'liriii lino aluvi' i'Mi*a|Mvi noiv liy riiaiiin^ inviiy from liis niiisti'i', liiiiiilrnilu 
uinl llioii'iaiid'i would it’ii'ii|Hi if tiu' Union worn (lisMovorotl-'-l ciiiii hot. Iiow 
or will'll! you mn (Im liu«', or wlmthoi' iinl»*|i!*nd('Ul j'nvoroljo'tilirH Im cs- 
Inl'liiilu'il Well, air, liually, will you, in misnof u disHolutiou of iln* (luioii, 
]in iiiifi'i' ivitli yotii' i<!avi'!i williiii (lio tioparali'ii |>oi'tionH of ilia Kliilcs than 
yon iiro now f Mr. I'l'•'.‘>id<■u1, tluil. llnw will <<iii-a|>o initcli nioi’n lVn|Uoully 
IVoiii llio lioi’dor Sinlori no ono will dony. 

Ainl, rir, I iiiuol lalio oocuoion Imi'o to nuy lloit in my opinion ilii'i'o in 
ini' I'iii'lil on llio piii't. of any om« or mora of ilio Slalou to uaordi' from llui 
Union, M ar and ills (iliit ion of llio Union aro idmitiriil and iiioviluhio, in 
II1V ojiinioii. Tiii'i'o cun l»' II di'isolutioa of llio Union only l>y roirioiil or 
hv wjii', I 'i'll out no olio oim antioi|i:M*', iVoiii any oxisliiuc nlido of I iiiii;^>'ii| 
is lllo'lv lo III' t',ivoii, ami war ia llio only alli'i'iialivo l«y wirn ii ii ilicioliilioii 
could It" ii<’t’ii»ti|'li’'lioil. If coiii'oiil \v«'i'o oivcii il it, W('i«' jai'isihli' ihat 
\V<! woi'' lo III' t(o]»aiiil''-l liv ono j'l'oiil lino in loan Ihaii ai\ly ilaya nflnr 
aiicli I'oKio'til will fpii'it war WonM iwouk oiil. iti'iwi’iin iho slavidxil liiio ami 
iioii-slavi'lioldinic [•oilioMH of this Union liolwi'oii liio hvo inili||ioiiil!>nl 
iiai'lH iiilo whicli il wuM l»o croolod in virlim o| tlm not of Koiianilioii. lii 
lc!in limn aistv days, I holiovi*, oiir ahivoa from K<ml«cky, liocKiiii,'' ovor hi 
imiiitiora lo I III! oIIh'I’ aido of tiio rivnr, Would Ini jiuruui'd hy llmii' owiiaia, 
( Ini' Iiol and uidoiit, apliiU woiilil ha rcslraini’d l»y no aonao of llm ripliL 
w liioli a|i|ii'r(iiiii'» (o flm Imlojii'iidanc!* of llio oilier kHo of tha river, nlioiild 
thill hi! Iho lino of .M('|»iir;ilion. Tlioy would purriito Ihoir alavcH iiilo lha 
ndjiii'iiiil iVeo .‘shiliei ; limy would lia i'o|a‘lli'il, im«l llio coU!ii'i|miii>''vwould 

110 ihal, ill los’i ihaii aixly day.'i, war would ho l>hiziii}{ in av’iy juiil of Ihin 
now liiippy mill poacoliil liiiid. 

All I, sir, liow am you icoiuij to lioparato tlm Stati'u of lliis < ‘oiifi ih’iacy ? 

111 niv Iniiidila opiiiioii, Mr. I’roddaiil, wo aliould h(’!<h] willi at li'u-'i ihmn 
m'lmnila i ‘nutl’ilovai'io;», 'I’Im'I'o would ho a < kinf<’doriiov of ilm Noi ih, a 
< tiinr«'ileniey ol’lho Soullmrii AllunlicHlavi’lioldInj' Sialca, and a I ^‘llll•dol'llcy 
of the vallo’y III Ihc Ml:iiii!iiil|>)»i. My lit'* upon il, llml. tlm viiil, )ii>|iiilid5oN 
wliii'h liici nli’eady couc'-iitralo'l ami will I'.oui'oiilralo oii llm iieitd-wafom 
anil Mill liilrii|:uii*'i td’ llm MinsU.iippi will imyor oivo thoir couai'iil ihuf. tlio 
Miouilt Ilf Mini livor iilmll Im Imld Hiihjocl. to llm pttwor of any Ihroi^yu Stiilo 

whiil'Wcr. Kimh, I holleyo, would hn tlm roinioiiii''iii'i''« "f a 

ill! ohilion of Ml!' Uiiiou, iiiiiuoilialaly ousuinjis; hut ollmr (kml'Th'iainna 
would apriniy up iVoin liinn lo lima, iw dl.*rH«llHi»ii!Uuu iiinl diHi!oiili.iut worn 
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i«i-vi,,,iicrtoti,isrv„rim™o£T T >'"" i-i’ 

Bwoid, foi- a reatoifltioi/of ihoso ii.W,(s “ v°iH f*’’ ihu 

oj a iaiwQ jioi'tion of the poimluiiou of n'l n"*’ 

tlic Uuioii, when n hmo liJioii of no^ " il*"'"! 

to yoiu' own ? You cm. vin<He»(e Z.?S‘r' niJv.-jvi.i 

it'o^Yollecl fiom the Umon aiul witJmi (lio tljitnti l.ollt'r 

wit^ioiit fiutlioiity. ’ troin at without coromouv unW 

inoro'sltrfJsCtfellrtll'^ <!«' I'.'iH. ..t' 

iio I.ril«l Slates “'>• . ul' 

lilt for Iiosteiity_„i,|;,„j,, | tliogoiiomlK,,, Hint lliun i,.viK|,.,| 

overy S(i.,o t|i„, ,„c„ enn.o i , lo ,o U lim Aii.l 

come into Union, anno into bin. 2’:? '""m' 

rcUKilIl wif in +1,/^ TT-i- .. OlMUn.ff Itself, hv 1 1 . 


Si?r 

the foim of . . w I'Oifoot; N,){|.iriir j.i 

i £rbio“rr’ti‘''"‘ 

^ its term.uiition sLli!° of tho TJuiL' ' TT 'f 

thi- rcveiiuM of each nny.es tn »'.. 'votild 
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Groi'dian knot, nml solve tlio problem of the capacity of man for aelf-gov- 
eriiraent, and critsb the liberLies of both the severed portions of this com- 
mon onipiio. Can you doubt it ? 

Loolc at ill! history — consult her pages, ancient or nuidoi'n — look at 
luiinan nntiiro ; look at the contest in which you would he engaged in the 
Biipposilion of war following upon the dissolution of the Uiuon, siieli ns I 
have suggoshHl ; and I ask you if it is possible for you to doubt (hat tho 
final disposition of the whole woiiM 1)o some despot Ircailing clown the 
liberties of the people — tho final result would bo tbo extinction of this last 
and gli)i'ions light which is lemling all mankind, who are gazing upon it, 
in. tho liope and anxious expectation that the liberty wlnc;]i ]H‘evails licro 
will sooner or later bo difl'usod tlnongboiit the whole of iho civiliznd world. 
Sir, can you lightly contoinpliite these consequences? Can yon yield 
yourself to the tyranny of passion, amid dangers which 1 have depicted in 
colors fur too tiimo of what the result would bo if that direful event to 
wliieh I have referred should over occur? Sir, I implore gontleinen, I ad- 
jnvo ihoin, whether from tbo Soiilh or the North, by all that they hold 
dear in this world — by nil their love of liborty — by all their venorjition for 
thoir aiiceators-— by all their regard for posterity — by all tlieir gratitiido to 
Him wlio has bestowed on flicm siudi nnmimborod mid ooiiiitless blcssinjgs 
— by all the duties which they owe to inaiikiiid — and by nil tho duties 
which they owo to thomsolvos, to pause, solemnly to pause at tlio edge of 
tho precipice, before the fearful and dangerous loaj) bo taken into Iho yawn- 
ing abyss below, from wliich none who over take it shall rotiirn in safety. 

h'iimlly, ftiv. Ikosiclent, and in conclusion, I Implore, as tbo best blessing 
wliieh i teaveii can bo.stow upon mo, upon earth, that if ihe direful event 
of tho dissolution of this CJiiion is to liappon, I shall not survive to behold 
tho Slid and honrl-rendhig spoclncle. 
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MR. OlAV TO RICUAKD 

^JK'vOitBRANH, l'’ol)rniny ivili, 

I ti'ansmit tlio lotfof wliloli I proinis,.,! |„.|;,ni 

c'.'Ui liot attend to iJio revisal of tlio nt-15'ci’*’ 

JiKlffe Trotter to do niotbatfia-oi- r ^ ^ ^ yn avuiiM ^uilc 

Imine. ® ^ not know that .fninoH Ii„m 

«on,e ohligJon ti give pnblieity to my '■ 


no 
UiKier 


tiuvo 

1 Jttit 


Dear S'rii— Priol- fn i»,- ,i . ^ J’'«I'nmiy JV IHiji, 

«J)uMio ex-posmoii of my views mid .S " ^ piMniluti in m,il,.„ 
„. W,, H , i, « A-wo ,t,„l ,,„„„; 

sidcied by tlie})eoj)leofKont«ckv d,,.5.w i - (lyl'altnl {iml 

‘ Convention, smnmoiied lo ^ ''^^nscninoiicit of rlin 

SlSpigii 
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that one ]iortioii of tlto whole race ahonld bo iralucod to bondage to servo 
«Mot 101 portion of the .sfime race, when black siibjeels of slavory coulil not 

o.ei r'lV ■ o»to,-t:nn as ^ ^ p S' 

bin ] •? «««^. they would be juatiliod in K-dnlinl 

tin^^s SivniT^o'” the Africrtn race to slavery, is sonie- 

hn y • ^ thoir allogccl inteUectunl infcriority to iho white ineos* 

anv V] t • nn ir t would prove entirely too miieh. Ft wonhl pmvo timfc 

nZ. J. ■ "‘Ivances in civilization, Icnowl- 

I le l.ittoi to n state of bondage. Nay, furtimr, if tlio principlo of snlninva- 

I'C’/SloViT''’ «''P'Honty, bo true, and be applicaMo'^to 

A 1/1 ^ to nat ons, what is to prevent da being applied to 11 dividmlsS 

^::l. t'S T ™"‘' S , 

thaidSy^HyrT"‘V'''l «»I>oi-ionty, profouiully grateful and\ 

ai d 1 . • •" «> 'o fulfill all tho obligations \ 

01 (lo! 1 unjustly by our lotlow men who are less Iteod Ihmi wo aro\nt / 
to iiistruot, to iinjn-ovo, and to onitglilen thorn. ' 

A vast iiuijority of the poojrlc of llio United Sfnios, in every sccstion of 
thoiu, T hchuvo, rogrot tho introduction of alavevy into tiro eoionii’s niidor 

ti] trends om- 

soil, (loj lou) the juioossity of tiro (‘oulniuanoo of slavery in inrvof the Stufoa 

ogavd Lho inslitution asagreatovil to boll. r.u.os, mid ZrM n oieo in 
tho ndq.tum of any safe, just, and practioablo j.Inu tor tho ivinovnl of all 

Ti w, T- «'"iHfi>e,t,ory ..Ian hna boL n’el 

*^r ir^ \ oiUlio oecnsion ot tiro fonuationof lire luvscut (?oiistitu!ion 

h! fbat clf 7 ’ •'*" «>'»"l'ial oinnnci|wili<>n of .slnvory 

L fi eM ? r ‘o cu.oonnior n great obsfaldo in 

tho fjKd that t hero then existed no established colonv, (o which they could 
bo tmiiHporled. JSow, by tho KiictesslHl estaMishiiient of flomisliing colo- 

Sf« b 7 °^- T'” t'l'ifc dimclty has Ireori obviated. And I 

« that, without ujduWig m any uiiduo fotdings of sunerstitioti it 
does flcuin to 1110 that it iniiy h«vo boon among tho diamnwatiiiiis of Pmvi- 
do u-o to ponmt tho wroii^, mulor ivJ.ich Africa Iras auOonx], to ho iidHctod 
hat her clnklven might roturned to tl.cir oilgi.ral l.oi«; civilized om- 
Imed with tiro boiiign_ spirit of Chriatiniiity, nnd piajimred iiltimatoiy to 
icdcem that gveat ooiitniont from bnrbnnsin ait<i idolatiT ^ 

1700 ] at Kentucky was in n cond.Moii to admit of tl.o gradual cmancipa - 1 
tion of lor slave.s; and how deeply do I lament llmt a syafcni, with that < 
object, liad not been then established 1 If it luid beon, the State would ( 

77 , M !" opinion has iiover elim.ged, ami I j 

liavo fmquontly publicly expressed it. I slmuld bo most happy f what/ 
was inijiraotrcable at that epoch could now bo nccoiin.lisbecl ^ ' 

Alter full and delibomto consideration of (bo subjeot, it npponrs to mo 
that tlneo principjes shojdd rognlnlo tho ostnblishinoat of a systoin of 
gradual oinanci|mtion .Lho first is, that it should be alow in its operation, - 
cautious, and gradual, so as to occasion no convulsion, nor any rash or 
sucUlen difiUu-bance in tho o.xistmg bnbita of society. Socoiidly, that, as an 
inclispensabio condition, the eniaiicipntod slaves sliouM bo romoved from 
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the State to some colony. And, thirdly, that tho oxpoiif=fes of tlunr 
tafion to such colony, including an outfit tor six ))U)n(lia /il’tor llii'ir ni rival 
at it, slionld be dcfi-ayed by a fund to bo mi.sc(l from tho laiior of oacdi 
free{l slave. 

1. Xothing eonid be inora nnwise than tho iiiiinc(lifit(» lihoi'MlIoti oC all 
tlic slaves in the Slate, comprehending bolli .sexes and all a«rcs, iVntii ifi.-tf, 
of lender mfaney to extreme old age. It would load to I, ho rriusl, ('liglilCui 
disorders and the nmst fcarful and fatal conseijnenoos. Any i>roa( iTh/ingo 
in the coiulition of society should bo nmrked by exttcjiio cai'o ami oii-oiini- 
5])oction. The iiiliwhicfiou of slavoit into llio colonies was an ii)ioi(iJi.,|| «>r 
ninny years’ duration ; and tho work of their removal finni ihe Unilud 
Stales can only he eftected atk*r the lajise of a great lenglJi of (imr. 

I (hink that a period should he fixed when all liorn 'nClcr it alioulil ho 
free at a sjieeilied age, all born before it rcnminiiig slaves ten- lilb, 'riuit 
period r would suggest should bo 1855, ‘or ovon 'l8(IO; lor ..n (J,h f,iul 
other ammgvmenfs of tJ.o system, if adopted, I incline to n lihend inai 'dn 
so as lo obviate as many objections, and to unilo as inaiiv ojiiniomi as m.s- 
Sil.ile. vVhetlier tiif^ .1 ■* 


Side. Whether the coranioiiceineiit of the operation ()f (he svaiem hn ,i 
ittlo earlier or lafor is not so important as that a day slmiild ‘j.n ici'nia- 
nentiy./uw/, (rom whicli wc could look forward, with coiilideiiee, (ii ( Im limii 
teimuiniioii ol slavery, withiu the linilis of iho Ooimnonweali h. 

^inJ' II "'liolher 18/55, or IHOO, nuy dOier 

dai, a! boni after it, I suggest, shoukl he free at (ho a<>tuir (wcnlv-fho Jjiit 




f d ^ " Fipetiiated instead of being tormiimhal To ir i Vl, 

condition that they should l>e’ annrentieed m.f I ^ 
bo also afterward )iablo to bo Iiilod out. a nm'i,!l^n7 
for the i-iirposo of mising funds to ineof hI-j! « ^ ^ 'Exceeding tfirm. years, 
lejrsuhsisteiiee for tbo first six nmnri?!^ e-'po»S(‘.s to flm eolnuy mid 


nitei'iiroU'd the .syalem to mean lliat tlm iL i/^‘ , kIik-o 

tl>o limited age. 'were from "r ll- "’’“J ho l'. e<, al, 

no provision for colomsaitiom ^ Hyatoiii nimlo 


sketch, I think (ill (ho l3*i4lH8 of wkich I am onileavnring In 

extent, ought to reml on l-l^nvlhll- 

"siu to sell, ns Tre 


est 

tliej- ,>0,11.1 nave tho right to soli doviao' ZZ > 

"■"I, ... 1 .0 latter caae, Tvithotit thoh o£,h,r ''"™ ‘'''” 1 ' 

cf™.a„c,pa,,„„ fo t„ till, 

absolutely mcliKpensable. Witimutit coiisnJor a tumdition 
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fJm I’l'KiiliHMil lli(> Tim jHissioiiH, jukI |tri-|uilii;cf4 \s'oi,|il 

loiyvnr pr.ivmil llm hvo im.-.-h iVnm livinir in „ Mfai,, 

iiiiiiiii. Sociiil, iiiisnil aiitl |iiilil.irnl wmiM ]»< ||i,i iin-vlijdiln |i)t 

<i| IlHt (•(iloi'cil i 7 i.- 4 >. Kwii ill llm iVan SJniPfi (I HSU III.. i.iniiH rivi.imit ainva 
SlMl.y hrsl, ill any m-iiMn .Ifiniriiltiiy rmin oim oi- iinpiyin/f niiy Mipuii- 
oi'ily i.ii lliti i.llirr, Init Ini' (In. nhI;,, of Im-vilv), (linl hi llmir jln-Hi-ni, cnu.li. 
iK'ik. Ill s.iiim .il' llm I'm. SIiiI.'h llm iioimi |i>(;i!ilM(ii.)i ni^niiini, |||,i imoi.li. 
nJ I'dlni' m .,1111.1 uM ...•vmv, if hnl. Iiiii-Nlmr, limn it \» in ,.uiim llm nluvn 

Animwlmi'.. in (im 1 liiilnl Slnli-H nr,. juiml.jnmniioii junl .•iiimUlv 
Iinlvv.'.iii llm hv.i im-nM [M.s'.ilili', it w iHilt.r Unit tlimn .iliniil.l h.. n ..(.pniji- 
tinn, mill (luii llm AlVimm lll•s(•«.||«illllt!l nlioiiiil In; n.innmij In (lm imlivn 
Imnl nf llmii' liillii-n. 

It will Jiiivi. Immi m..m Unit llm pinii 1 Imv.i Hii}r!.v„|,.,l pm, ,<„,.« iJm ,,11- 
iitiiil Irmisj.iitliiliiiii III till l>niii iiiici- t| iliiv, ii|i<mi (Iicir niTivnl at 

l lm iwmicnli.'il ii.j.., 1.1 llm .■o|„nv wlii.'li mny lm tml.vi..,I \\,r ili,.}|- ,|,.sllrin- 
(loii; ami, llial lliia |.|•n.'..•l.•l nC iriui.ii.uiinti.iii mi,, |,u .•nniiiiiu'.l nniil flm 
i>d|analii.ti nl'iliu Iwn itm.'.i in rnuiplH.'.]. If rim (<iinim-t|mt<'.l alinva Avarn 

(o rainain in Kmiliickv imlil limy (|„. mj.i nf (wauly-aj^Oil, wmilil 

lm jili.ail lliirly lniir ymiiH ln'lorn llm (li'af. minimi (|•ml»|M^H^||.iu'Jl lii'pin i|' 
jlm ryali'in in 18(1^1,1111.1 11I..111I. (lili'(V"eiiii«Mvnra, il’ ila .iiuunlinii 

ln’/riliH ill INIIO, ... 1 

wiiat 111.' Iiuiiila'i' (lam I., lm iiiinimlly li'aimimi-ii'.) w.iiil.l lm, .•an imt lm 
jiiyi'iimiv iiHi'.wliiiim.l. I ..lisai v.. it siiilml l.y llm tiu.liinr llm! ilm imavjmu 
III ulm.'n in Iv'iiliifijy Imit yaim wim lii'(\v,'nn* (lir.'i. nn.t fimi- iln>ufiiiiiil. Hnl, 
na lliiit alnli'iia tii wim nui.l.i n|M>ii n .■(Hii(iiiiirmii of di.. if;{|'h».fafn nninli.'i' 
nf all llm niavi a in ilm Slal.', willmnt i.'i(»r,| in l.iilliu, il .loiVii.'il, I piVHiitiiM 
I'xliil'il li'iiiy llm luiliirof wliiali win. ,.|•nl^nMy Inrjp.v. 'rti,i iiiji'jriv.! 

(piln WIDI Iilll'i'li'.l tty tin. inlr.»limlinii aii.l nlill nmr.. l.y llm ...sjn.iliiliuiMir 
nlav.'ii, 1 ai)h|itu,. t.luil (li«i„ wnl.t 11.. I. 1... Ws, |.rol.iil.ly imo.-, llian llvn 
llmirmiirl lu lm liaii'.|M.i-h'.| ilm (ir,.| y.-ar ol' dm o|mi-alinii ..f dm avslnih ; 
lull, ali-r il tilnntld lm in iimivi*':'!! uniiiu y.'iiin, (lii.i'n niaild lm lu'i'niislaiil, 

■ liiniiailiii]] nf dm iiKialmr. 


W’miM it lm i>nmli.'alil.' niinually (.» Ii'aim|mit llvn ilinimaii'l )mmiim iVnia 
K.ydii.'l.y i I Ill'll, .'an iml lm a .i(Mil>t nl if, ni‘ I'V.'ii 11 iinn’li liir«;i*r iinnilmi', 
VV'ii I'l'.'i'ivn I'r.iia Miirnp,. annually .'ini/'i'aiiln l.> an nnionnl. .«xi'.*.»iti)i,r two 
liiiiiiln^I niiil lll'ly tlmiisand, iii a rmt Ini' dm |iai<>(ii..c.* nf alMitil. Inn ilnliiiia 

I’l'i' Ii.'ikI, aiiil limy niiil.aik al Kni’ni.ruM iVnin d].. fJiiitnil 

Mlulyt Ilian llm w.'iilmn .'..a-t ..I' Alrii'a. ]t la dim dint dm 

iiiai iim, .'iniilnyi’ii lmf,w.'..ii Kiiropn and ill.* IIiill.'.| Mlal.-a allor.is Umilillna, 
in llm lt(iim|mi'liili(iii nr.-niinniiila, at Hint l.ov I'nl.., wldnU dint i'n..a!;(!i| in 
llm .■niiinmri'n Imlw.mii MImmIii iiimI diia .■.iiiudy d.ma imt imw an,i,'ily ; Init 

I ia iimr.'iiajni^, aiirl l.y llm (inm dm |.rujma,vl i.v»'(.'iii, ii' 

ad. I, .led, wniiM inin »HM.hilii.ii, il will liavn/rivallv unmni'nli'il.’ Ifdu'i.) 
w.’in a I’rrriiiiiily of llm aiainal IraiiMpm'liitioM nl' imt )«•«« duni llvn (Imiiaiihd 
|n'i'Knm In .UVi.’a, if. M'ntdd (?n-aln a ilnniaiiil Inr dnimpni la, ainl llm npiiit 
of l'l■l^|11•li(irnl wi'iitd, ( liavn im ilniil.l, {rnnidy .liiiiiiiiKh (In' pu-M'iil. I'ojd. 
1(1 llm 'I lull I’niil tian Im'I'Ii alal.'d, iipnii pu>‘l Jiiidmi il V, In lm ni, 

}ir<"'.'iit lit’fy dnlliiiti p.fi' fi.'iirl, iimlMillin; llm inamijr,. i.ix nnmllm' niillit 
iil'ini* dm anival .if llm nini/'ianl. in Afilcii. Wlmlnvi.r miiy lm dm ccial, 
im>i wliiilnvui- dm iitnnitin' i.i lm (imiapnrl.!.!, dm luiid In On' raianil l.y dm 
liii'n nl llm liln'rali'd alav.*, f..j'a jK'rioii imt nsancditi;' din*n vi’iaa, Mill lm 
ninply milllnmiil, O'lm ainaiitl larn, im llm avnraj»i‘, may lai «'HlinmU!d at 
lll'ty ilolliiia, nr mm liiiiidha! iiinl Hlly fur llio wimln (nriu. 
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tho eoloiiisi.s from tlieir parents, and in soino instances from oluhlroii j 
but from- f he latter it will be only temporary, as tl)oy will foilow and Ito 
again reunited. Their separation from their p/irciits will iiol, ho mitil nflor 
they have attained a mature age, nor greater tlnm voliitil/ji'ily lalo'H |ihn'{) 
with emigrants from Kurope, who leave their paroiUs beliitKl, It. ^vill li(< 
tar le>s di.stressing than what frequently occui's in the stiito of slavoi y, and 
will he attended with the animating encouragoment that tlio (ailunisls nro 
transferred fmni a land of bondage and degradation, for tliom, to a IjiihI of 
liberty and equality. 

And Od. Tlie (•xj)en.so of trniiS|)oi'ting tho liberated slave to Ihn (•nlniiy, 
and of mninfaining him there for six moiitlis, I think, ought to ho priivid(sl 
for by a fund derived from his labor, in tho manner already {ii<li»i;doil. 
lie is the ])arty most benefited by emancipation. It wbuhl not ho riglil, to 
subject tho non-slaveholder to any part of (bat exj^ense ; and (ho slnvo- 
bolder will have made sufficient sacrifices, wilhoiit being (‘xoliistvoly hiir- 
doiicd with taxes to raise tlmt fund. The omancipateil hIjivok (amid ho 
hired out for tho (imo pronosed, by tho Sherifl' or other ])nhli (5 agonl', in 
ofUih county, who should bo subject to a strict nccoiintuhility. And it 
would ho requisite (bat there should bo kept a vegistor of all hii tlm of 
ehddren ot coloi-, after the da^ fixed for the cjomnionconicnt of tho sysloiii, 
eiiloreod by appropriate sanctions. It would bo a very dcsi r/ilde vogiilafton 
ot law to havo the births, deaths, and marriage.^ of tho ndiolo ]iopiiljilinu of 
tlio Nate registered and preserved, ns is dono'iii moat well gov(U'ji(‘<l SlntoH. 

Among other considerations which imilo in recommending to Urn Slido 
ot Kenlncky a .system for the gradual abolition of slavory, is that arising 
out ot her c.\|iosed condition, allbitllng great facilities to tint oHcmiid of Imv 
Stftlcs and into Canada. Sho does not enjoy tli!i ammrily 


two or 
0 liaK a 


jvhich somo of tho slave States have, by being covered in doiitli hy 
llriZtT Ijotwceu them and free Slntcm. 81m iiaH a 

TTnh n border on ti^o Stales than any other slavo Stiito in rlus 

S.mdy to (ho mouth of the Ohio, a distance of near .sl.x hundred mih-M 

(liana, and JJIinois. Va.st numbers of slaves have fled from most of (ho 

a iwrfnZ"ofVho'union "inZ® “ '"f ‘'f “‘’™ 

Kcat..% wnld become Z’ ZaZ To"™ ?/ ‘I'” of sliivcry, 

would doubtless dgfend herself with bn*^ 

*l‘"f'i’™%ofthemimbersby and gallantry; luit, 

waste and devastate her fan* field7 ttL • 1 V bo opposed wouUl lay, 
borsuceor; but, even if C slSl W Sb.to.s ^vo«ld fly to' 

she never emild obtain any hidemnitv '.“i f t;on(]i(M, 

It may be urged that ire ought not Iw rbn ° mva^es of (lie ivnr. 

to f^epurale ourselves from tho other slave StntFT T s^hivei y. 

Ihem m all tlieir future fortunes. The dowS^'^ ^barc wii h 

Aiio power of each slave State, within ita 
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limits, ovev tho institution ofslaveiy, is absolute, supremo aiul exclusive — 
exclusive of that of Congress or that of any other State. The govorument 
of each slave State is bound by tho highest and most solemn obligations 
to dispose of the question of slavery, so as best to promote the jieace, hap- 
piness and proaj)ei'ity of tho people of tlio State. Kentucky being essen- 
tially a fai’ining State, slave-labor is less profitable. If in most of tlio other 
slave States they find that labor inoio profitable, in the oulture of the staples 
of cotton and sugar, they may perceive a reason in that fact for continuing 
slavery, u liicli can not be exjxKsted should control Ihc judgement of Ken- 
tucky as to what may bo fitting and proper for her interests. If she slionhl 
abolish slavery, it would be her duty, and I trust that slio would be as 
ready as siie now is, to defend tho slave Slates in the onjoyiiiont of nil their 
lawful and constitutional rights. Her power, political aiul jiliysical, would 
bo greatly iuci'oase<l i^^for the one ImndixKl aiul ninety odrl thoiisatul slaves 
and their descciulaiih!, Avould bo gradually .superseded by an equal number 
of white iiihnbifantsJwho would bo estimated j)cr capita^ and not by tho 
tbderal rule of three'nftlis prescribed for the colorctl meo in tlio Constitu- 
tion of tho United States. 

I Iiavo thus, without reserve, freely exprcs.sed my oi>iiuon and presented 
niy views. Tlio interesting subject of which I have troatccl would have 
admitted of mucli enlargcinciil ; but I liavo de.sirc(l to consult brevity. 
'1,'bo plan wdiicli I have ])ioj)osc<l ivill iiardly be ncciLscd of being too early 
ill its cominencement or too rapid in its operation. It will bo more likely 
to meet with contrary reproaches. If adopted, it is to begin thirty-join* ttr 
tliirly-iiiuo years from the time of its adoption, as the ono jK'iind or the 
other shall be selected for Its commencement. How long n time it will 
take to remove all tlic colored raco (Vom llio St-alo, by tho anmial traiis- 
portatiuii of oach year’s naturnl ineveaso, can not bo o.vaelly fisecrtniiiod. 
After tho syKteiii may have l>ccn in operation some years, I think if ])robnble, 
from tliG manifest boiioiits that would How from it, from the diniiiuHhcd 
value of slave labor, and from the hunmnity and benovolcucc of ju'ivnto ' 
individuals prompting a libemlion of llioir slaves and tbcir ti'Hii.spoi‘tnlion,' 
a gciiemi disj^iosilion would e.vist to accoloratc and complete the work of 
colonization. 

That the syslem will be nttoiidcd witli some sacrifices on (he part of 
alavohoklers, which arc to bo rcgrettoil, need not be denied. AVJiat ^-I'oat 
and bonofleent enterprise was over nccoinplishod without risk and sacrifice ? 
But these sacrifices aro distant, contingent and incoiisiderabhi. Assuming 
the 3 'ear 1800 for the commciiccinent of the aysteni, all shivea liorn prior 
to that time wonid remain such tiuring Ibcir llve5», and tlio present loss of 
tho elnvolioldcr would bo only fho dllforenco in valuo of n feiiiiilo slave 
whoso ofispriug, if she had any, born after tho firet day of January, 1860, 
should he free nt the age of twenty-fivo or should be slaves for life. In 
the moan time, if the right to remove or sell the slavo out (J the Stale, 
should bo exercised, (hat trilling loss would not bo iucurrod. Tho slave- 
holder, after tho commencement of tho system, would lose the dill'ercnco 
in I'aluG between slaves for life and sbives until the ago of tweuty-fivo. Ho 
might also incur some inconsiderable expense in rearing from their birth 
tlio issue of those who were to be free nt twenty-five, luitil they were old 
enougli to be njipreuticed out; but us it is probable that they would bo 
most generally bound to liim, be would receive some iiideinnily from thcii* 
services until they attained their m.njority. 

Most of tho evils, losses and raisfortunea of human life have some com- 
pensation or alleviation. The slaveholder is generally a landholder, and T 
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am persuaded tliat he would find in tho niig“t«en(od v'uliio (d‘ liis land, aonu’, 
if not full indemnity for losses arisiuif to him from oiiinj»M|iiili()ji nuil cofo’ 
uizafioii. ( lie would also liberally share ill Llio h.iurlilM, ju niuiii;-' 

to the whole State, from the extinction of sinvery.j Tlie.-m liavo Iminf so 
often and so fully stated thatl will not, nor i» it iKunwHary In, dwoJl tij-i>ri 
them extonsivcl}’. They cim be snmined tiji in n few words. Wo idmll 
remove from among ns ihe contaminating iiiflnenees of a si!i'vil<t jind do-, 
graded race of diftbrent color; wo shall etijoy the proud, and itonsdiotm 
safistaction of jilaeing that race where they r/in enjoy the hleHunijs 

of liberty, and siyil, political and social equality; we .shall ai’tjiiiid ihn iii'l- 
vantage of the diligence, tho fidelity, and tlio <50MH(.aiiny o(‘ fren latmr , in- 
stead of the carelessness, the infidelity, and Lliu nnaloadiiawH of-slmn lalmr; 

( we shall elevate the character of white laboiOhitid eh'vnta l lio suniiil mm- 
ditum of tlic white laborei^ augment tho valim of our latnis, iiii|H'i>vo llin 
agiiculfuve ol the State, aliract capital from iihroad (o all tlin piiivniils of 
commerce, mannfaotuves and agrioulluvo; roclims, far and iih f/ial ;ih 
no safely and prudently can, any wrongs wlii<!h tho (loH<«!ndniita ofAIVina 
liayo .snrierod at oiir hands, ijand wo should doiitonslralo llui Himiorily with 
winch wo ])ay iiKliscriminjitc homage to the ifreat <;an>k) of lIui lihnilv of 
llto lumian race. *' 


< opiaiuij, 
lio diiiida 


JU'utiiolcy enjoys high respect and honorahio consiclorntJoii t 
the Union and tliroughont the civilized world ; Iml, in my Imn,], 

' to thooslecm and admiration of iimnhimi, no' dimda 

I dK r ni reinovmg from Imr soil ovory trace oi Imnmii idavm v, 
and in establishing the daseendants of Africa, within her jiniMiliolion, in (In 
ntivo land of thok forofathora. ’ "i laa 


...... ... v.^icwunumw wjo ue.scenu 

native land of tlioir forefathers. 

ment7thishZ-'''I^''f/^ Fomiso I made, allmlo.1 loin tJio <-m,nimii,m- 

Slat he nm.' to w'ound the sonsibilltie.H of nono.'^ J. mm-orely lioim 
pt y o-?, II-«» inllrnim !,f 

their will. If it be Lifltll ‘ '.»« to bow in Hulmiiamoii In 

exist!!, I should think It hofte?iin/l*"' omtutost that kucIi u uiainrily 

in that case, it wild bVS^sr id ST 

mfluonee upon fim fair eon.sideratioi of mher‘^‘'''r 1 

proposed to our Constitution If «,/..■« l wlmdi may Im 

Kentucky, at tins time mWn i!, , • !'■« 

now exists, we, who had tlioiwlit inslUntioii of wiuvciy, mi it ' 

tho hope that’rso.rfJ3 ^ «tl*orwi.se, oan ,mly finlulgo ' 

blessing of Ihwidence, the cause wh^hTo^T*^^*’'' '"'ilb tL / 

attended with bettor aueeoss, ^ '*'* much at hoitrl, may bo I 

l)0,'fonn,.,l „ ,l„ly 

uniTiently upon record. ^ ^ my RontiitiuulH per* 



NOTE a— Page 154. 


FEDnuAnY 20, 1860. in Senate, Mr. Clay, in the debate on 
his Compromise resolutions, said : 

“From tlio oavliest moment wlion I could consider the institution of ! 
Blavory, I Imvo held, and I Jmvo said, from that day down to the present, ] 
agftin and again, and I shall go to tlio grave with the opinion, that it is an I 
evil, a social and political evil, and that it is a wrong as it respects thoso ' 
who are subject to the institution of slavery. Tlioso are my opinions. I i 
quarrel with no man for liolding contrary opinions; and it is ]) 0 i'fcctly true, [ 
that, in my own State, about this lime last year, I addrc.ssed a loiter to n ' 
frioiicl, in which I suggested these opinions, and shetdied out what ap-’ 
poarod to ino might be a pmclieahio |)iau for tho gradual emancipation of 
slavery in Kentucky. That letter I chose to put on record 1 know nt 
the moment that I wrote that letter nt New Orleans, as well ns I know at / 
tills moment, that a majority of tho people of Kenluclty would not adopt ' 
iny scheme, or probably any j>roject whatever of gradual omanoipatioiy 
Perfectly well did I know it; hut I was anxious that, if any one of my pos- 
terity, or any luinian boing who comes after me, should linvc ocension 
look into my sontiiiients, and nscorinin what they woi*o on this great insti-l 
tution of skveiy, to put them ou record tlioii ; and iiioftbctiinl as I saw tho/ 
project would bo, I felt it was .a duty which I owed to inj'soif, to truth, to| 
my coimlvy, and to my God, to record my senlimonfs. Tho State of Koiw 
tucky has decided ns I anticipated she woidd do. I rogret it; but I ac-'^ 
quiesco in her decision.” 

As will be seen, tho aboTO extract is a pertinent addendum to 
the preceding letter on the gradual abolition of slavery in the 
State of Kentucky, and it expresses Mr. Clay’s feelings on tho 
evils of slavery in the strongest raanuor, declaring willi great 
solemnity, that his letter to Mr. Piiidell, under Note B, was 
“What ho owed to himself, to truth, to his country, and to 
his God.” 
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NOTE D.— Page 181. 


The following extracts from a few of Mr. Clay’s spRoclios, 
which were delivered from January 29, 1850, to the 81st of 
July, are intended to verify and illustrate the history given iir 
chapters YL, VII., VIII., and IX., touching tho Oompromiso of 
1850. Some of the extracts, as will be seen, are from the Com- 
mittee of Tiiii’teeu. We doubt not they will be read with inlorost, 
in connection with those chapters, by all who dosiro to hccorno 
acquainted with the details of that last great labor of tho great 
American statesman. Tho topic of one extract may bo Ibiiiid 
totally disconnected with tho preceding or succeeding one j but 
each of them is connected with some portion of one of tho 
chapters above referred to, as a verification or illustration. 


BIi’, Olay’s Resolutions of 1838. January 29, 1850, Mr. 
Olay said : 


.As I do not choose that what I consider a mistaken roprosonlation (jf 
my senliments in 1888, should go out, I will simply state wlmt they were 
then, and what they are now. Sir, Ihcro is not a word in that resolution 
[011838] that implies that any faith was pledged to tlio States otlun’ tluiii 
to Vnginm and to Marylaml, that Congress would not abolish shivery in 
this District. The resolution says, that tho agitation of tho question of 
-.-.lo il.o„ by people Imng o„t of llio Diafict, ia, i,i ila toiulonoy, <l,„.gor,.ua 
to 1,0 slave States ; and tlhat tlio abolUiou of alnvory in Lho Dist.iot ,.f 

too«d! T? ■Wlmtwaaittlmtabollllo,, 

proposed! It was aboliUon witlioiit bomponsation. Tlio nsaortion, llioi'o- 

of ti.feTsir’oTfl * “'n’'’ by tlio .mt,tao„,.dobjooto 

tbe cession of tbo ten miles square by Yiiginla and Miuylnnd, it could 

“o°acTnrrn I'owor oon- 

ed toTor 1 “‘“"tl™™, would bo so 

eel a to abolish slavery with, u those States respectively; and fm- 

slavery oonlinuiug in Virgiuiu-and Maryland, if such an nboli- 
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tioji wei'6 to tako place wtliin tho District of Columbia, and without conipen- 
satioii to tho slavehoklov, it would bo a just caiiso of alarm to the owners 
of that description of j>ro])erty, whemver aitiiatod. Now, air, that was my 
doctrine in 1838, and that is my doctrine still. 

“ Sir, I do not reganl tlio raei'c phraseology of tho resolutions [which 
Mr. Clay had introduced Umt day]. I will not aubstituto tho word ‘ uncon- 
stitutional’ for the word ‘ inexpedient for I do not believe it to be uncon- 
stitiUionnl [to abolish slavery in tbe District]. I can not boHcvo it. If the [ 
pmver to legislate in all cases whatever bo granted to Congress, does it not i 
comprehoiid tho power to legislate on tho subject of slavery 1 The power 
is there. But there is an implied faith connoctcfl with tho power, resultr 
ing from tho circumstances to which I liavo referred, imposing on Con- 
gress tho obligation not to exeroiso tlio power, so long ns slavery existed in 
Virginia and Maryland. And now that Virginia has takon back her part 
of tho cession, such abolition may wot tako place without tlic consent of 
Maryland, nor withoufc compensation, as I contended in 1803.” 

The CoMPROMiaE Line op 1820. 

“ I am extremely sorry to lioar tho senator from Mississippi [Mr Davis] 
say, that ho requires wot only tho extension of the Missonii Compromise 
lino to tho Pacific, but that ho also requires a positive provision for the 
admiHsion of slavery south of tlint lino. This last ho knows is impossible. 
And now, sir, coining from a slave Stale, ns I do, I owe it to myself, I owe '' 
it to truth, I owe it to the subject, to any, that no earthly power could in-, i 
duco mo to vote for a spocifio measure for the introduction of filnvery where 
it had not before existed, either South or North of that lino. * 

Tlio lionorablo soimtor from Virginia has expressed tho opinion that sliivoiy 
exists ill those Territories [acquired from Mexico]. But I believe that 
slavery nowhere oxUta within any portion of those Territories. I say, sir, 
in niy place, that I consider It much bettor for tho South, that tho whole 
subject should bo open on both sides of an imngpnnry line — for instance, 
the line of 86® 30', than that slavery . should bo interdicted positively 
north of 86® 30', with freedom to introduce or establish slavery south of 
that lino.” =k * 

Plan of Tkeating the Resot4Ution8. 

“ My purpose [iu these resolutions] is, that they shall bo taken up, duly 
considered, and decided Upon ; and if any of tbem are dccidocl upon aflli m- 
ativoly, that they bo referred to some appropriate committee, with in- 
stnictions to bring in a bill in pui'suanco of Bueli expressions of the opinion 
of tho Senate. . 'l.'hat-, as I understand, is tho parliamentary courao of legis- 
lation throughout tho world, wlicrovor parlininonte exist. They are not, 
ns tho worthy senator from Texas supposes, more abstract propositions! 
No such thing. I inteinded thorn as practical, sober propositions, with a 
view to subsequent action.” 
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The Committee op Tjhuteen. March 13, Mr. Olay said : 


“III regard to tlio constitution of tho Committee Tliirtiumj, if lliis 
propo-sitlou should be adopted, as the .senator from Missisflippi piojm.sos, 1 
beg leave to sny a word or two. Sir, I had notldng to do it. 1 wsih 
not consulted in relation to any member wliatovor to bo placed ujioii that 
Comiiiiltee. Tlic senator fi*ora Missis-slppi, in that kind and frioiully itiiin- 
ner in which iutercoiu’se with him has generally boon <;an'i()d oii, lueti- 
tioned the purpose which bo had in view in proposing tho appoinliiioiit of 
a Committee of Thirteen, in imitation of what was doao in a iuohI; nunnor- 


ablo epoch of the country [tho Missouri Gompromiso], ixnd aslcocl mo if T 
would concur in such a measui’c. I slated to him wluvt I wiali now to 
say to the Senate, that I considered an arnicablo adjimtnicmt of nil tho 
questions wliieh unfortunately divide and agitato the country, ns of siKth 
great and paramount importance, that I will vote for any pvopuHitioii, 
coming from any quarter, which looks to or propo.sc8 siicli (in (idjimlimuil. 
That is tho object which, I understand, tho honorable mouibor from 
sippi proposes to accomplish. I am, I must add, at tho mniio lime, henv- 
ovor, far less sanguine than ho is, that such a commitloo •will bo abln to 
pre.sent to the Senate a schomo of adjustment of this Ainlnijipy subjocl, 
which will coimuniid tho majoiity. Still, I would make tho uxporinionl:, 
and I would make oxporiments day after day, and night after night, if 
necessary, to accomplish tlio great and patriotic object to wliicli I refer. 
With regard to the formation of the Committee, I dare siiy the Innioriililo 
senator may have consulted with other gentlemen, but I certainly waa not 
consulted. Upon the other memorable occasion to wliioh I liave rofori'ed, 

I made out the Committee of Thirteen, and put it into Iho liiiiuls of tlio 
Speaker, and lie appointed every member I proiiosod. In roforcimo to Iho 
second committee, tho joint committee on tho part of tho .Tl'ouso niid im 
approjiriate minibor on tho part of tho Senate—from all eidoH of iluj IIoiho, 
members came flocking around me, bogging that I would mjdw out « Imt, 
of a committee to be balloted for by tho House, I accordingly tuniod my 
attention to the subject, and determined on tho twonty-throo nmnoH nml 
caused them to bo distributed by tbo officers throughout tho Houso ; and 
eighteen wore elected at tho fimt ballot, and tho other fivo, who had tho 
highest nmnbev, each having a plnra^ on my motion, olcolod, fur- 

tber balloting being dispensed witli.” 


Mb. Olay’s Health. 


When Mr. Clay rose to speak, on the 6th of April., he said : 

“ Tho condition of my health scarcely justifies my borne- Jioro nt all ■ 

always to bo at my post/ ’ ^ moli'mtiou 
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He proceeded lo say : ■ - 

“ Jfr. President, no one can deplore more tlian I do, wlnit is the nianifeat 
state of feeliut^ and relation of jiarties at this time, in both Houses of Con- 
gi’ess. It is in a gi’cat mcasui’o the rcanlt of thoso unhappy ngithtiona 
which prevail in Congress .iml throughout the country. Those agitations 
hiivo, etigeiiderecl feelings of distrust of the honor ami fidelity with which, 
after one portion of the coinnion subject has been disposed of, tho other 
portions of the same subject may bo disposed of. Sir, I do not partalco.of 
those feelings (o tlie extent ivhich, I apprehend, some others may. From 
the lirst moment of luy entrance into tins House, until now, my anxious 
desire lias been to sec these great questions amicably adjusted, and to see 
liarmony and concord, aiu! fraternal aflbction once more ivstoied lo this 
divided, and for the moment, unhappy country. And, sir, acting upon this 
foGliiig, I have favored any proposition which has been ofterecl, which 
looked to such ii termination of tlio subject as I Iiavo descrihod. Less con- 
fident, perhaps, than others ma}' bo, iu regard to particular modes of ad- 
justing tho questions, I have been for embracing them all — no matter 
ft'oin what quarter they might come — which looked toward rostoiing 
union and harmony.” 

Parliamentary Tactics. 

Mr. Clay was at first in favor of admitting California by 
itself; Imt when ho saw tho trouble lilcoly lo arise from tho 
Wilmot Proviso and parliamentary tactics, in acting on tlio Ter- 
ritorial Governments sc|xirately, ho was then in favor of putting 
California in the same l>iU with the TciTitorics. 

On tlio 8tli of April, ho said : 

“ Wo know that thoro arc groat diflkultics with rofcrciico to the passage 
of Territorial govoruments uticoimcctcd with tho Wilmot Proviso. '•* 

I alliulocl, tlio other day, to other considoratioiis not likely to happen in 
this House, but which have happened, and may again happen, in tho 
other IIousc of Congress. I allmlcd to wimt wc hoard said — with most 
decided disapprobation on my partr— I heard, that, if it was attempted to 
force on tlio minority of tho other House a ineusuro unnccoptublo to it, 
without ita association with other objects in viow, that minority would rc- 
soi'l-, in VGsistnnco of it, not I trust to acLs of inoleuco, but to those pnvlia- 
jnontavy rules and niwles of proceeding, of AvhicU wo Imvo before had in- 
stances, in this country, and which I mysolf witnessed forty yonr.s ago, in a 
most remarkable degree, in tlic House of Representatives, and which we 
know some consider lawful at any timo to bo employed. For mysolf, I 
difibr, perhaps, from most members of this body, or of any doliborativo body, 
on this subject. I am for tho. trial of mind agaiimfc iniiicl, of argmnonfc 
a^aiiist nvgument, of reasqn against reason; and whoii, after siich employ- 
ment of our intellectual faculties, I find mysolf in tho minority, I am for 
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submitting to tlio act of the majority. lain not for rosortiii^ (o juIJciuni- 
ments, calls for the yeas ami nays, and other dilatory |ir()»’,o(aliii;rs, in or.liT 
to delay that which, if the Constitution has full and liiir opiiialioii, niii'^C 
inevitably take place. But wJiilo this is iiiy judgniojit of wliiil is piujuti' 
ill deliberative bodies, otlier gentlemen ontortain dillbioiit opiinoiis. ’I'Jj.iv 
think it fair to employ all tlie parliamenlary means that aro ve.sti«il In 
them by the Constitution, or by the rules wliicli roguliUo (lie body <«. 
which they belong, to defeat, imiwtle, or delay, to any oxtoiit, tim 
of the measure which they consider odious. I reiaiat, .sir, I do not JimfilV 
such a course. But we must take man a.s lie is, wltli all Jiis \voalciU's‘ii*i 
and infirmities, and we can never expect to make him u.h wo ooiild inli 
him to be.” 


Mr. Clay against Instructions to tiik Oommi 


1 X’J'iHi 


April 17th, Mr. Olay said : 

“ There have been .some seveiitimn re-solutions proposml liy Llm ammlor 
from Tennessee and myself to the Senate. The SunuU. Ii/w oxpr,}.sc!,l no 
opnuon upon any one of them. «« * >i‘ Tim proposiiioi, is to refer all 
these subjects to a committee, and my amomlnmnt is, that I will not miy 
to that committee beforelmud, how they aro U> mt {|jjH or Hint 

subject." 

A Little Affair with Mr. Benton. 

CJrj, niicl intimatetl tlmt ti.ero was one. O.i wlinl, m.ll.oril.y |m 

ontt^rilsko" Tr«“T' al.i.lul„ ,„„l 

kiio«», I „ouM ntteiKl n omicusof miyniKlof ovorybody, to wul.i liiis 
uni.„„,;y wbioh is „ow distracting ti.n^oni;^ "o;,'; j 

DO hulled. The honorable seimtor sjiealcs of hm rlLdits Yls k!,.. 

'Vb.nt hss been the pi-ogZ ’of IhisZdloH if 

proposes au ameiidmont ^ «ouaU>r froin Bllssuiii'i 

-^eiace.Isunpre l»’opoaiHona. ,„ul a aort of 

others till iiZer ;i tr <“'>0™, «.k 1 n,»nbn oflniving 

trot this body"“;Mt„ ,wIStT.LZM'^“:- 

0 ‘%lit to s.iy whether they will or wdll ? “‘''o 

any instructions 3 * * * i„ cronto a CominiHi-o wifliout 

to have this power. I care not b/uV f 

question I ib, si, not "! !!! " " rZT “• 1'™""™ 

dispensable necessity of tenninulian- „ ‘‘“f"™ yon will rinil ibn iii- 

thrs House. I„ ,.„y ..efloetions npoif the wUn*"'' '>“'^'“0 

P i*Dap«ct to iny jairlimiioiit- 
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ftiy careei' — my con^rossion.'il career — I look back to no part of it with 
nioi’o satisfaction than tho introduction of that previous question in the 
otlier wing of this Capitol. * ^ * Let iny amoiidmont [for no instruc- 

tions to the comniitteG] bo adopted, anil thou let tho senator [Mr. Eonton] 
ofler his otlior instructions, from one to iiincty-iiino, if he pleases, and wo 
will see whether tho question of order will not silence them all.” 

Mr. Olay OrrosED to the Rejection of Abolition Petitions. 

Numerous Abolition Petitions having been sent to the Senate, 
and while a motion was ponding to reject them, Mr. Clay said, 
on the 18th of April : 

*' Sir, I congFfltulnto yon, I congratulate tho nahon, I congi'atiiliito tnnn- 
Idiul, for the prospect that now opens for a final and amicable soLtlonient of 
this question. I believe such a settlement will bo inndo after the occui'- 
ronooa in this body this week, and after wliat wo know of the pfitriotio dis- 
position of the majority in the other House. Now, sir, when tlmso ques- 
tions are settled, I want no man to have it in his power to go homo and 
make such speeches ns wo have heard hero. I want no man (o go homo 
and ondoavor to excite tho people, by lolling them, ‘Your jwtitioiis wore 
troated with tho ut.iuost ituHgnity 1’ I hope, thoreforo, that these ])elition8 
will bo taken up, and reforrwl to the CoinmiUco.” 

* 

Report op the Committee of Thirteen. 

On the 8tU of May, Mr. Clay brought in tho report of tho 
Committoo of Thirteen, of which tho following arc extracts t 

“III flonsidoviii^ tho question of (ho admission of Califoinin, ns a State, 
into the Union, a nmjonty of the Coniinitteo conceive, tlint any irregu- 
larity by wliioh that State was organized, without tho previous authority 
of an act of Congress, ought to bo overlooked, in considorntioii of tho 
omission by Congress to establish any territorial govoniniont for the peo- 
ple of Oalifornin, and tho consequent necessity which they wore imdor to 
oveato a govorninont for themselves best ndaple<l to their own wants. 
Tlioro are various instances, prior to Iho case of Califoniin, of (ho ndinis- 
aion of now States into tho Union, without any previous authorization by 
Congress. Tlio sole condition required by tho Constitution of llio United 
. States ill respect to tho admission of n now State, is, that its Constitution 
shall bo republican in fonn. California prciwnts such a Constitution, and 
thoi'o is no doubt of her having a greater population than that wbieli, no- 
cording to tiro practice of tho government, has been Iiorcloforo dceinod suf- 
fioioiit to receive a now State into the Union. 

“ A majority of tho Coinmitteo have boon, led to recomraoiKl to tho 
Senate, tliat tho two measures [the admission of California and tho organ- 
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izfitiou of Tonitorml governmeuts for Utah and Now Moxico,] ho uiiilod, 
The bill for establishing tlie two Territonea, it M’ill bo obaerTOil, omits tho 
Wilmot Proviso, on the one hand, aiid on the other makes no j)rovisioii for 
the iiitrodncfcioii of slavery into any part of tho now Terril.oi'ies. I’lijib 
Proviso has been the fruitful soiirco of distraction and agitation. If it ^vel•o 
adoj)tod and applied to any Tewitory, it would coaso to liavo any obligntiU'y 
force as soon ns such Territory were admitted as a Stato into (Jin Union, 
There was never any occasion for it, to accomplisli (ho prohissod objeot 
with which it was originally oftered. This lias been already donioiistralud 
by (ho current of events. California, of all the recent toiTitorinl acquisitions 
from Mexico, was that in which, if anywhere within them, (lie iiilrodmjtiou 
of slavery was most likely to take pl.ico; and the Constitution of Califor- 
nia, by tho unanimous vote of her Convention, has expressly intei’ilicleil it. 
There is the highest degree of probability that Utah ami Now Mi’xico M’ill, 
■when they come to bo admitted ns Stales, follow tho aaino oxamplo. 'I’lio 
Proriso ia, as to all those regions in common, a more abstvaotioji. Why 
should it bo auy longer insisted on? Totally destitute, n.s it is, imy 
practical import, it lias, nevertheless, had tho pornicioua oftcot to exoilo 
serious if not alarming consequences. It is high lime that tho wounds 
which it has inflicted should bo healed np and closed ; mid lluit to jividd 
in all futuio time tho agitations whicli must bo jwoduced by tho oonlliiit of 
opinion on tho slavery question— existing as this inslitulion does, in some of 
tho States, and prohibited m otlici's — tho Irno princijilo whuili ought to reg- 
ulate tho action of Congress, in forming Territorial governmoiitH fur omdi 
newly acquired domain, is to refrain from all legislation on tlio sulijoot in tho 
Torritoiy acquired, so long ns it retains tho Torritorial form of goVornmont, 
leaving it to tlio jieopio of such Territory, wlien they have iiKiiined to a 
condition which entitles them to admission as a Stato, to docido for thorn- 
selves the question of tho allowance or jwoliibition of domtiHlio sluvory, 
Tiio Committoo believe (hat they express the anxious dcairo of nu iinnioiiHo 
inajority of the people of the United States, when they declnro that it is 
high time that good feelings, harmony, niul fratornnl sonlimcnts Rhmild bo 
ag nil revived, and that tho Government should bo ablo oiico nioro to pro- 
ceed in Its great operations to promote tho happiness and pro.spority of tlio 
country, undisturbed by this distracting cause. 

* * * * * dt d. d. 

^ ♦ K # iK 


ITie Committco would now proceed lo tho oonsidoration of, micl to i-o- 
port upon tho subject of porsons, owing somoo or Inbor in ono Smki on- 
capiug into another. Tho text of tho Constitution is quite olmr: <N„ 
■poison hold to.sennco or labor in one Stato, urnlor tho laws the, ■oof, osoiip- 

dZbTrTt'^’ , “"“I™’™ “<■ “"y''"'’ O'- togubUion tl.coi,,. t.n 

the Iimty to whom such serv.00 or labor inny bo duo.’ jSTotli n.. oan bo 

rreZ t'd .-0 .nnnifost than th™';,!” 

to demand, and tho obligation to.deUver up to tho dalmaiit, any suoli fitgi- 
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livn, Anil (lio OtmKiii.nlloii tlsuir iilikn lo lltii roiiipuniiij? 

llio niilnii, Mild til lUo (imu'j'nl (JcminiiiHMd. IT, ilicmt wnn any 

diir<'ri'iii'ii ill Uki duty Im (•iiloiro llim pni-(.ioii of flio (‘oiiHtiLii ion In'lwocii 
(lio Slaloa Mild dm l‘'i‘ihu'iil tj«»vfriinii!ii1., it. Ih limn* idi’Jir Ilia!- il i.‘‘ llm(, of 
tlin I'uniio.i- lliati nl' Urn lnl.l.*r. Hni il. i» llm iluty nf Jmdi. H ia im'v wall 
kimwii and iimcuil.slili!*', llinl. olliziiim in hIiivi* lioliliii/^ SIiiIi-h riH'iuinioi' 
dm (•iviili'iii- dillliMilly in obluiuiii}' llm Imiuilil, of iIiIm proviHioii of Ilia 
(loiiMliliilioti. Tim nM.«uii)>l. lo rimnpliuu ii lin'ilivo in aimoni alwnya a mill* 
joul. of ii'iitalii*!! and t‘xc!il*‘iimiil, and oftoii Imuln (o iimihI. iinpli'a.-iiiil, 
if tiol. poiiloiin citllimiuis. All *iwimv of a ulavi^ il. ia ijiiil*' iii'loiioiiii, can 
iioi, piimiii' Ilia propt'ily lor llm purposii of ila l•l■<■.ov<lrv, in soiim nl llm 
Slali'H, willuiur imiiiiiii*al. |»‘moiial liazard. 'I’liiH ia a di’j'loiaMa sliilo ol 
lliiiij'J;', wliii'li niii'hl. Id Im r«'Hic'ili**d. 'I'lm law of I7li:i lia i lii'‘’ii IniiiKl 
wlioliy iiiolVimlnal, ami ivipiiiva iiii.ro ii(.nii,!*iuil. oiiui'-lnmiilM. Tlmri' is ch* 
piu'iully ndi'llaloimy in llm niimlmr of pnlilio fuimlioiiarmH anllinrizud lo 
alloi'd aid ill llm noiziira ami iiiT«*.a(, of fn;;iliWH. Viuioiw Stall's li/ivc ilo* 
idiimd III iiHiii'd aid ami «'o-o|H*ralioii in llm aimvmlar <>f I’lijjiliri'H from 
lullin', as dm (loiimiillim lifliovo, lV*»ni a iiiiHimiu'f|»lioii of llmir dii'y 
iii^( iiiidol' llm I loiiKlilttlloii of llm UiiII'mI StiiU‘‘i. Ilia liim dial a iIi'OIH* 
ion of llm Kiiprcim* l‘oiirl. of llm Uiiilod Stalon Iiih /irii'i'ii nonnlanaiiim lo 
timiii 111 wil liluddiinjf llh'lr aHHlMlimri*. lUil. llm lloiiiiiiillim oun iml liiit. Im* 
llovii dull llm iiiloiiliou of llm Snprmii" lloini Iuih lamii inisniiili'l'sliaiil. 
'I'lii'y I'lm iml Inif lltink dint. lUal I'mirl iimioly iimaiil. dial linvaof llm imv- 
(M'al Sliilo'i wliii'li l■il■*•llll•d oluilaidi'a in llm way "I llm rrcov«’vy ol Inoilivi'H 
wi'i'o iml /iiillion/.''*l l»y dm I liiii!ililiili*iii, and iml- dial. Hlalodiiwa alloriliii^ 
Ijmililii'M lor llm nmovory of fn;jiilvi-»i wavo f.iiluddmi l»y dial iiisiriiiiuuil. 

in >1. ♦ 4. ‘h ‘U H' '!< -Il '> 

“ Iliil wliiilovc'i* jnay Im llm I’oiidiiol. of iadivalnal Slaias, ilii* duty ol llm 
Oiumi'nl ( {ovt‘rnjiu*iil la imrlaotly oloar. Tliai dnly ia lo uiiit'H'l llm axial.' 
iii^' law, and lo provida an allaoliml ramady for llm I'aaovnry ol lii^;ili\'a» 
from iKti'vlaa or lalmr. hi davWny; Himli n I'l-maily, ()niH;(raH.i oai(lil, wlillo 
oil dm oim liiiial w*aiiria{f lo (In* ownar llm iiiii' raHloruiioii ol his pioimrtyi 
all'ar.laally lo j^iiartl «m llm ollma n;;niiial any iilniwH in dm applianlioii of 
lluil. I’aiiiady. 

“ III all VasuH of llm arrast williiii a Mlala, of piirHoni a.linij'ad Avilli of 
CaimaK ; in all a.am‘H of llm |uirrtiiil. of fiijiilivaa fixini juHli«-a, iVoiii mm Slnlo 
(iiMunllmi' ^ ill alt aa«i*H of axlradirimi providad 1**1' Uy li’aiilias ludwaaii 
iialloim dm proraadiiijj wiinllonidyaimunmy. It linn navar lu-aa llioui;lil. 
iiaaawiiiry lo apldy, ill auHan i*f ihal kind, llm ioiiim and aormiioiiio.s oL u 
/Imi! Ii'lril. And w)m» lliat trial doaa taka plua.a, it U in llm Stala or aoiiii- 
liy from wliiali llm jaii'ty law Had, and imt in llmt in wldali lin lain loiiiid 
I'a.l'iii'u. 

il, 

‘'Tim iiiiijorily of llm CloimniUaa am of Urn opiniim lluil; llm Klavn-ivado 
in llm DiaU'itil of Oolmulim, oii^kL to Im nbolirtlmtl. R ia a irailu hohio- 
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in .-itavi. IIS ni.-ivlijiii.Jh,. j„ ; lii-'. junvlu h ,,,,. “ 

I'llfl'ly (ullitw this ..(■ (h„ Sliit.-i. 
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Caufornia. 

“ now ia it with California? Yon Iiavo dc.soi'lcd her; you have nban- 
doiicd lier ; you liavo violated your engagement contained in tlio treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, and left her to shill for herself as well as she could. 
In this .state of nbandonniont she chose to form to herself a Constitution, 
and slio has come hero to ask for admission ; aJid I ask again, as I had 
ocoasion to ask three months ago, whether she doe.s not present herself 
with much stronger claims for admission than those States which had all 
the advantages of a free govcimncnt, and wliioli came hero to be admitted 
into the Union ?” 


Cjiange op Poni.ic Feeling. 

“ The minds of mon liavo modorat<?d; passion has given place to reason 
evcrywlioro. Evorywhoro, in all parts of tlio Union, there is a doinaud — > 
a demand, I trust, tlio force and efloct of which will bo felt in both Houses 
of CongroBs — for an amicable adjustment of these que.stions, for the ro* 
linquislimciit of those extreme opinions, wliothor ontortnined on the one 
side or on the other, and coming together once more ns friends, ns brethren, 
living in a common country, and enjoying the benefits of freedom and 
hnppiiie.s.s (lowing from a common government.” 

Recommendation op the President. 

“Sir, I think, if the President had at this lime to make a reeomnionda- 
tion to Congress, with all the lights that have been shod U)) 0 U the suhjeot 
sineo tlio commencement of this session of Congress, nearly five mouths 
ago, lie would not limit himself to a rocommondution merely for the ad- 
mission of California, leaving the Territories to shift for thom.solvos as they 
could or might. llo«tolls us in one of ihose messages, that he had reason 
to believe that one of the Torrllories, at least Now Mexico, might possibly 
form a State government for hci-solf, and might come hero wiili an appli- 
cation for admission during the pi'ogrcs.s of thisaesslon. But wo h ave no 
ovidouco that such an event is about to happen; and if it did, coal 1 Now 
Moxiiio bo admitted a-s a Slate ? At all ovonts, there has been siuili a 
change of (urciunstancos .since the message was sent in, tlmt I can not but 
believe, that the gcntloman who now presides at the head of our public 
affairs, if ho had had the benefit of all those Ught.s, would have made the 
recommendation much moro comprohonsivo, and much more geiier.d and 
healing in its character, than a simple recommoiidntion for the adini.ssion 
of Cidifovnia, leaving all the other quostioius uusottlod and opon, to cxn.spo- 
rato the feelings of parties.” 

Claims op Utah and New Mexico. 

“Sir, I have spoken of the abandoned condition of Utah and Now 
Mexico, left without any authority of this govornmont, noting locally to 
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Tin: riiMi’Hu.Miiu; m' 


pi'oiwf lhi> wli.. jpi III, 'to I., I.. , f (liou, win. ,u„ in 

triinsilii ihn r.iiiiirn-, uifh.-iil ni.v i.urli.iiii^ .ciin, , ,i (],„ 

li.-n-, «»r liny iii. iif!.. .'I 1 ••iiittniiiii ri..ni tiiilK Iw 

limn lli.inliilo nf II-. ||„ V r\'.-A llu i-. T.. ai.;tini..i> 

if ill" I'll nl.li.rjiiii.ji . . Mujain.'.l jn rli.- {....yi .1 Ili-lili-M, mil nMin- 

lli'-ll «.lilij;ah.,riri |.y w.> am |.. ;»1> iii i.m fli. ai (lui . WMit|<| 

iml, H-i Hj.ji.-ala hi Hin. la' .•..n•..Hlla*.|.■ I-. l!.a! .|uf\ will, 1| w., ;ii.i laillrd 
mmii hi ill.-.- 'IVuil'Oi.il .jin- .li.ai , nii . ril.'l, aai] tlm 

il'im- nf niMhlfiiill i. Mi wi.l.. n ; rl|. mi. ami ii I , . 1 1, I 

I’lUnvi’r.” 

M l(. I 'aN-M iN’i, 

*' Sir, Hill < ’iitlHhillnn Hf> l|iii>)i ..| l!i .• I lil .• miiivrHhil. 

|St>t(li>i|>' Hi" l<t>iiiiilmi>'!> 111 rt'Mi >, (Mi'i "t -aiii.-iii ' Hi‘ T>'i I if'ii i> I >i|' I t|a)i 

nml \mv M"siri,.| ir iln< i . im Mr i.mii will all..i. mi. )ri|„.|l|, 

111 llii.'i.' Ihm r.iiuiiw.v Hii . l i.j.. rli. Ili.a.i | allii iiii" f.. ||iw 

hvii v.iluni". of llni.i. ||. I al.all I-.' miirli ..l.lj l f,, J. 

Mr. Iti'tilini hml t.I.iiThNl ( 1 . “ lai j. in;-'* iiliirriit in 

diiM hill, iiimI h'uiI Irmii ((iii-.i-i mi 1 'ai]i.iiiii-iii;ii y 
Uliiy roplimi liy iJi.nvntif Ainni.-aii l ’..n-i.i., amia! 

hml ImiMI, mill "iCiMl a I.l .}miuiii:' lliiti'-a III ill,' . 1H„' Itjii^ 

wliii’li Itml till iilliMtlv. Mill ili.-i.- waa iiiliiniy n, i||,. miKi.'i-Im tif 
tills 1 m 11| iitiil Hii'y u‘ 1 ’ 11 ’ umI, H»'‘H‘im**. iui'i>iij;ii|i)iia, i’v.mi ii in"* 

milipiUity ill jiuliiiTl'i Wi'ir nlil.-i ljoliiHil*' ; l.nl tl una ||m|, It 

WihS very i'liiiUiMiM it llim;! . m llm Miim win. !i Witiij 

tiilitlly tiiiliK", im wur. alimvii Ity Mi, rjay, -li Hn- ■' hvn 

(■Mliimiii.*' wcif in.l iiii Mr. li.-nhm’a il.-.N, m. M,. t'tav 

Ilf liiinml thi-iii iMi his I. uuil ..H' iiMin umi,,.’ 

oi'y- II*' iiii .\m.‘ri" in Imttny. aiiH ilmn mi .imhul 

Aliinii'iin ii:..'i}'ri;, hy mi i-Hm iivi- Jii,'. 


.'Ai.AVIHV AltiM.I'HhH IN' MjMi 11, 

“I Itllllll mil WiMrt" I'M III.. wKi.t, I ali.m l> ni.iM.im..r.l I„ 

Hill SmmlM m hriiiif Im.M hr ut . ..n iM. ..nj.j. 1 . ji). .- ..I .i. i!, I, a t l.osi 
, IiIioIIkIii'iMh Mi-\ii'.», iiiiH ili.l m.i in Hi - IVi 1 .h.si. . im- 

UllinM IVmIii M.'Ain, |,v iM ts.lhM Stahaj. My I.j-nma, ..t ll,.. law' nl' 
ill lilt Hm Viaii'ly ill' tiillHK in wliinh .mu l .l..' pla. ,,-. 

(lull. In (li Jiiiv. hy Hm ".lirl .if n ih.'iai,,.', hy H". r..u ..j ih.. 

til iMiixM., hv Hm H.*l. Ill' Hm l.-.iisMiv.- imih.-iiiy ..I Mnvi. m l.y iiii 
Hmw- im.ili-iiur l"}?lhlliHi.n, mv npiiiiHii ia ilmi „lav..iy 'h;n, h. ,.,i nhulAliiai 
HiiT". I mil IIWMI" llmt«..|i|.M.lliiTH-imi..ia ..fihnrain n AiiU. ut ..pinimi 

lint wiHiiml hit... u .liK,fUK.|M,i Him imH.mi/.M (0 

my, llml, (Im opiiiiim ,,f n viml iimji.iily Mt'il.,. pi'iipl,, H,., Umu i\ Sh.u-s, 
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I <)(’ II vn!<t nmjoiity of Aimn'ican jnrm(«, w in ooiriciilonco with Llint wlnijli I , 

' (Miloi'luin ; llinl ia li> Hny, linil, at lliia itintiifliit, by ItW anti in iunt, llinro iH . 

{ no nliivory lliin-o.” 

FlItJITlVlJ SlAVK IjAW. 

“’riio (\iiniiiilU'o liHVo pro|ioHa(l two aniomlinonlH to bo inado in Iho 
bill iiilro(Itii-tHl by (lio Koniitor iVoiit A^ii'ginia |Mr. Mnnotij, wJioniwoi' Iho 
bill ii) laicnii up. Tliu ilrai. ol* thoao aiMi!ii(buoiiUs provuioH, (lint ihu ownor 
Ilf a I’un'itivu alnvi', wbun huiviin^ bia own Slato, niiil wlamovor it is pnuiti- 
nabli*, ahull oarry with him a iw-oi'd IVoiii Ibo Slate fi'om wbiob (Im 1‘ii^dllvo 
baa Ill'll; wbiiih rni-ortl Hball omilabi an ailjuilicalioii ofllnam faata, liial Iho 
faat Ilf alavni'v, nial ai'i'oiidly tlio liii'-t. of an tilo|tc.inant ; and in iho ibii'd 
piano aiii'h ii )rotiia'al th'aoriplion of Uio alavo aa tlio oouri ahull ha otiabhid 
In p;lvn ujnm aiinh (I'Htimnny ns ia brnnolit boforo it. [L nlao |H'nviilon, that 
IIiIh rai'.inil, (alcmi IVnm tbn <aiiinl.y noiiii, or from th« ooiivl rword in tlio 
alavo Htato, aiiall bo l•HV^^ld to (lio Iran Slalo, and almll bo llion! Imhl to bo 
iiompUlnnl and aiillloioul. aviilmico oftbo faolB wbioli itnvowa.” 

Mr. Hiillnr, of SiaiLb Miirollim, boro aakod, “ Ta it jiroiionoil llmt tbo oar* 
tilliailo aliall Im IVniu (ho jnil;<o or from tbo oomi ?” 

Mr. tiluy: “Mr. iVaidonl, I oimfoas I had in vlow tbo County doiirla, 
and till) I'.nurbi of I'rnbato.’* 

M’niAi. iiY .Tiiuv Aoiu’.ki) 'ro in 

“''riio oMii'r aim-inlmniil,” I'uid Mr. tlluy, “ providiw, Ibn! wluut tho 
owiii'i' Ilf bin piopi'i'ty 'dmll ain-at Inn |no|M'i-|.y in a non-sluv«iboldiii;j; Slalo, 
and ahall taliit him bi'foro llm propi*r funr-lbmary, lo oblnin iiia onrtillnalo 
(o inillmrizo tlio ivturii of (but |.rojH'V(y lo llm Stalo frorii wbioh it llnd, if 
Im|(lii' idlnp,'‘'d fip'ilivoj doolaron (but bo in a (Voo nmn, aa5d fuiintliuiiiry 
jiiniiiiMidsilniii'i' or I'llii'i’ olUi'oi’l aliall lalo' a bond, willioid. auroty, Iroin tho 
iiMviit or owiiiT, I'lo., (but Im will (jivo (bo alb-|{i‘d ftij^itivo alilal for bis 
frai'diiiu b(-ruro llm llrat iioiirt (liat nliall lio oonvonod aftor bw rolnrii.’* 

Wo Imvo alntod, in llio iiinlli olmplor, lIuU Mr. OliiyAviiH not . 
]H'onoiit in tlio Soimtn wimii this bill onino up mill wns [cumod. 
Wit Imvo nbiii iiiliniiUml Uml tlio not in not nltogoLlior huoU im 
lio AViiiild Imvo ilo.uirod. Wo liuvo lookocl into llm liiw, lui pul)- 
lialiod in llm STATimiM at I(Aiuii:, to .son if Uio mimndiimiita, 
iiH npoodfu'd nliovo by Mr. (Jliiy, luid nj^rood to in oninuiitloo,, 
worn iiotimlly oinritid out. Wo (iiid llio Hnb.stuimo ol tliu first 
nnmndmoiit smimwlmt. idt.mal ; luit llm nommd — thii niost itn- 
liorlunt of llm two — iloo.s not upiionr iit all. ■ Mr. (/lay .sooms^to 
Imvo in^^ni'dmi tho mttunid muondnionl uh ii trial by jury. For 
!m Hiiyn : " 'I'Iki trial l»y jury w whul ia domundod by t.Iio non- 
Muvolioltling Btimis. WoII, wo put Iho party oUdmod to bo a 
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fugitive Lack to the State from which he fled, and give him a 
trial by jury in that State.” This is Mr. Clay’s explanation of 
the amendment agreed to in committee j but it is not in the law. 

If Mr. Clay had been present, when the bill was before the Senate, 
it probably would have been there. He evidently expected it, as 
having been agreed to in the committee. 

Difficulties of the Subject. 

Mr. Clay said : 

“Oil nil subjects of this kind, wo must deal fairly and lionestly by all. 
Wo must recollect that tlioro arc prejudices, and feolings, and intcrosta, and 
sympathies, on both sides of the question ; and no man who has ever brought 
his mind seriously to tho consideration of a suitable moasuvo for tho recap- 
ture of runaway slaves, can fail to admit that the question is surrounded 
with gro.it diflioHUies. * * * In tho slave holding States tho nilo is, 
that color implies slavery, and the onus probandi of freedom is thrown on 
the person claiming it. On tho contrary, in tlio free States, tlio onus is 
shifted, aud tho fact of slavery must bo proved. Every man of color in tho j 
freo States is regarded as freo ; and when lio is claimed as a slave, tlio fool- / 
ings of the people aro naturally excited in liis favor. / Wo all respect thcHO y 
feelings.”' 

Higher Law and Natural Law. 

“ There is one opinion prevailing which nothing that wo o.'in do will con- 
ciliate. I allude to that ojiinion which assorts that thoro is a liighor law 
— a divino law — a natural law — which entitles a man, nnclor who-so roof a 
runaway slave has como, to give him assistnneo, and succor, and hospi- 
tality. Whore is tho diOerouco between rocciviug and Imrboring a Itnowii 
fugitive slave, and going to tho plantation of bis master and stealing him 
away ? And who are they that vouturo to toll ua whnt is Divine and whnt 
is natural law? Where are their crodcutialst Why, sir, wo aro told, 
th.at tlio other day, .at a meeting of some of those people at Now York, 
Moses and all the prophets wore rejected, and Christ bl.^sphomod ! If 
Moses and the prophets, and our Saviour aro to bo lejectod, will they con- 
descend to show us their authority for this now Divino law? The law of 
nature, sir ? Look at it, as it is promulgated, and attempted to bo en- 
forced, in some parts of tho world. Tliero is a laigo class who say, that 
if a man has acquired a large estate by his own oxortions, or by inherit- 
ance, they aro entitled by a law of nature to have a portion of it. An- 
other modern law of nature is, tliat the possosaion'of movo land than yo-u 
?an cultivate, is a forbidden monopoly. Heaven supersedes the parch- 
from Government ! Wild, reckle^, and abominable theono.s, wliicih 
at tho foundation of all property and tlu'enten to crush in ruins tho 
f cinlizatiou I” 'i' s* * 
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“ TilO CoinmittGo, in conskloring this delicate subject, and looldng at the 
fooliiigs and interests of both sides of the question, thought it best to offer 
ihuHo two proviaiona — that which requii-es tho production of a record in 
the non-slavo holding States, and that which requires a bond to grant to 
the I'Oiil claimant of Ida freedom a trial by jury in the place wliero that 
trial ought to take place, nccowling to a just interpretation of tbo Consti- 
tution of the United States. Tberofore, in order to obviate tbo (lifflculties 
wbicli have been presonted, and to satisfy tiro prejudices of tlio non-slave 
holding States, wo propose to give the fugitive the right of trial by jury 
in. the State from which ho lied.” 

How Trials for Prekdom in a Slave State are Managed. 

“Tlie stahnnont in the report is perfectly true, that the groidcst facilities 
avo always extended to every man of color iii the slave holding Slates who 
8U(?s ffu' freedom. I liavo never known of an iimtanco of a fniliiro on the 
pai'l of a person thus suing to proouro a verdict ami judgniont in bis 
favor, if tboro wore ovoii sliglit grouiuls to support bis claim. And, so far 
is tlio sympathy in behalf of a person suing for liis freedom carried, that 
few imnubers of tlio bar appear against thorn. T will mention — though 
with no bo4iHtful spirit — that I myself never appeared but once in niy life 
ttgainsl. a person sning for bis freedom i but have appeared for them iu 
many iuslanc-cs, wilhout clmrgliig them a solitary cent.) 'I'lmt, T believe, 
iH lh(< gnnerid cour.'^o of the lilx-nii and eminent portion of the bar through- 
out tlin (xiimiry. One case [above alluded to j I made an ox(5cptl()n ; but 
it was a (nise where I appeared for a parliculnr friend, i told him ‘Sir, 
!1 will not appear against your negroes, unless I am perfectly siitiHriod that 
Ihuy Imve no right to freedom ; and (wen if I Hhnll becotno, aflcr ibo pvog- 
I'CHH of Llio trial, convinced that they arc entitled to froodom, I shall 
nbamloii your cause.’” 

It u|»poavSj howovor, that in tho absence of Mr. Olay, when 
this bill was up and passed, only tlio first of lhc.SG two amend.- 
mumUh ugrood on in Oommitlco, to which Mr. Chiy attached so 
jnncli ill! i){)rlimco, was put in tho bill ; mid that, too, in a qualified 
nud uttennated form, to serve the coiivenience of, and save ex- 
piinsi! to, tho clainmnt of tho iiUogcd fugitive. The other, by 
far the inosl imporiant of tho two, to wit, a trial by jury, if 
tho fugilivo claims to bo n freeman, docs not appear iu the act. 
It is evident, Ihoroforo, ns wo have stated in the ninth chapter, 
that the fiigitivo slave law did not fully satisfy tho wishes, and 
(juvry out the plan of Mr. Olay, although he wa.s placed in cir- 
cumstunoes in which he was obliged to vindicate it. Although 
there would bo a natural jealousy in tho free Slates, in the ren- 
dition of an alleged fugitive, to be tried for his freedom in a 
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slave State, Mr. Olay gives the reason of universal custom in the 
rendition of fugitives from justice, the principle of which he 
thinks, applies to an alleged fugitive slave; and ho also thinks, 
as above stated by himself, that a man of color, hold as a slavo, 
hut claiming to be a free man, has a fair chance in a court of a 
slave State. It should, however, he remembered, llmt the feel-' 
ing of the people of the free States would naturally bo against 
trusting tho decision of the question of a man’s right to himself, 
to those who advocate slavery and hold slaves. What Mr. Olay 
says of the fair chances of a colored man, before a court in a 
slave State, suing for his freedom, may bo trno; and all who 
ItneAV Mr. Clay, know that he helicved what he said, widi ample 
observation and much experience. But since the fugitive slave 
law awards no such trial for freedom as Mr. Olay intended it 
should, it is rather out of. place to enlarge on tho point. 

Suppression op the Slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 

On the bill for llie suppression of tlic slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia, among oilier things, Mr. Clay said ; 


"I believe tbo first mail in my life that I over heard doiioiiiioo that 
trade, was a Southern mail — John Baiidolpb of Koanoko. I believe tlioro 
has been no time within tbo last forty years, when, if earnestly prossed 
upon Congress, Ihoro would not Lave been found a inajoriLy*— perhaps 
a nmjoiity I'rom tho slave-holding Stales Ihemsolves— in favor of tho 
abolition of the slave-trade in this District. The bill winch tho Committee 
has reported, is founded upon tho law of Maryland, ns it cxialod when this 
District was set apart and ceded to tho United States. Sir, 

some years ago it would have been thought a great concession to tho 
feelings and wishes of tho North, to abolish this slavo-tradc. Now, I 
have seen some of tho rabid abolition pi*osao8 denouncing it ns amounting 
to nothing. It is nothing tliat slavery is intonlictod in California. They 
do not care for all that. * * * At the beginning of this sossion, as 
you know, that offensive proposal, called tho Wilmob Proviso, was what 
was most apprehended, and what all the slave-liolding States wore most 
desirous of getting rid of. Well, mv, by tho operation of oauacs upon tho 
Northern mind friendly to tbo Union, hopes ^Yoro inspired which I trust 
will not be frustrated in tho progress of this monsuro, that tho North, or at 
least a sufficient portion of the North, are uow williug to dispense with, 
tho Proviso.” 


« $ % 


New Difpicultibs, 


“Mr. President after wo have got rid, as I had hoped, of all tlieao 
troubles — aftor this Wilmot Proviso has disappeared, as I trust it may, 
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in lliin (unl in Ihn oihnr Cinl of Hin (JH|»i(.ol — wluil aro Um now dilli- 
(inllii'H llnit H|H'liiK np aionud ua? MaUom t»r lonn. Tho jnii'OHt (pioHlion 
of I'orm llial. waa <'.vnr pn‘«oiilnil to riio mind of nitiii — wlioUnir wo almll 
{Miiihini', in mio iiiiiti'd hil! Utnai luoaauroa, nil of wlil<-.h am iKua’s-aiiry imd 
iioiiKijpnnama ; or HO|mra(o llmm into tlimulwlinot hilla, pussiiif' caoU in 
ila l.nni, il' it r.iin lot dono.” 

An AiMM’.AI. to l‘ATttI(»TISM. 

“ Mr. I'ivsMonI, I Irnai Uml. Iln* fcTlinjjH of aHaohmonl, to llio Union, of j 
lovo Idr ila |iiia|. |•'lol-y, of nnlinipatioii of iln fiilnro hoiudita anil liappliiOHa; 

II fniloina! I'l'olinjf whioli on«^lit to Im oominon all piirla of Llio : 

(aiiinli'V ; llio ili'atrn lo livt> lo.(ol.lioi‘ hi p«a«« and lianinmy^ lo proapni’ aa ’ 
wo luiv(‘ pin!i[n'iv(l Inwotoforo; to hold up to tlin oivilizod worhl Uin nxiim- 
pin of oiiv M'lvat. and f(lorioim llopnhlln fullUlIn^^ iho hi^di diisliny llmt k- 
lon'pi lo it, doinoiiHli-atinK hoyond all doidd, iuhii’k onpaoily fov Holf-|^ovovn>, ' 
inoni - thoMH niolivoH and llnw ooimid'Tationa will, I oonddonlly liopo, and" 
forvonlly pniy, animato ua all, hrlin.>:in/' ua loKotlior, lo dimnim; nliko all 
(picHlionn of nl'iiti'iK^lion and morn Conn, and oonanimiinlin^r llio not of ooiWj 

<-ord, liariiioiiy, ami jaaioo, in amdi u mar iw lo linal not ono only, hut 

all llio woiinda <»f (lio omuilfy,” 

M il. l‘’nori-: l'’uiKNni.v to tup. lln.T.. 

Mr. I'hiof*', of Minninsippi, who at (ir.sl sltowod I'vonl opposition 
lo Mr. Uliiy'n roc.uloliniiri, hocnmio iho ouriiosL udvoonlo of the 
ropi'il of ilir ( huiimilloo of 'riiivltuui. At tlio olosn of his NjHiooh, 
May llilh, ho naid : 

“ Ml'. I'n-i.ah'itl, I l•onli•!lt^ lhat I am nmhitiona lo ro-ojairaln with pat" 
liolio moil of all pnilioa, at thi-. foaifiil and porpIoxiiiK onHia. I wmh to 
(iiminl ill ro i'nliihlihliin;' tho: o iloa of rialomal all'oolion wliialt oiaiii no almrigly 
I, mind logoilior iho wholo l.ody of om- foimtfyTnon, whioh lain haaii ao 
iilnniiiiijdy onlooldod of lalit, and whioh, it w to hn Iharnd, am at lliia monuint 
ill dniigor of iithT oxlhiolion. Thin la Ihn wholn ooinplnxion and axloiiLof 
my imd.illoM, and I dovoitlly lii-oroh ihn Aimighty, tlmtlio would vonnlnmfn 
ini iM'iililloiiii.in. mo ho loadod wilh doimuniatinn, dm-Won, nmilampt, 

1,11(101011 inthmy ; and y.-l ^llall I ha ahla to ondnm it all wilhont a murimir, 
piKvidt'd it ^iliidl at tho aaiim limo ho a'liiiillod hy my adviti'niiiiitH, lliat iiiy 
liiippy ooimlry and iPi IV.-o iimtlhilioim liavo hami ivaonod in i»art hy my 
p.M.v •'vnliinli, iVom Iho i.voi'ihrow with whioh limy aro imw tlimalancd 
hy li.’oii.iiial joaloii'io;', hy lloi'o., and ll-ry fmmlioiam, hy nnlnmpai'ml /.aid, 
alid it mav lio, in part aim., l.y n Hallldi and unmunpvdoua amhiliim fm’ 

l.,..:d I-lonoy and inllmmao. ‘S* "■ I do not in ilia iaiml dagmo 

dniilil, lhat mv fonduo-i horn will ahind approvod hy thoHO lo wliom I am 
chiollv ivHimnlVihla. Ihit ♦•von if It Ihi »ny fata lo itimir nondamnnlion 
wimra I liava Imimd lor ni.proviil, I ahiill novor mgrol for an iiintanl, what 

M’k 
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I am now doing ; and I feel authorized to close this hasty and inognlar 
speech, with the prediction that the indications now everywhoio so nppa- 
lent in favor of the plan of sotUeinent bofoi'o us, will contiiuio to imittiply 
upon our vision, until the aeelainations of hventy jnillions of people shall 
be heard to break forth nj)OD the consummation of that scliomo of ^jeacc, 
of conciliaiiony and of compromise, which is to mark the year 1850 ns the 
most happy and most glorious in our national ajuuils.” 

Hard to Please Both Sides. 

May 21st, Mr. Clay said t 

“I am accused at tiio North of casting inmiGrited opprobrium upon the 
right of trial by jury and the administration of justice; wirilo nt tlio South, 
in another and in the last extreme, from which I should tiot have expected’ 
any thing of the kind, I find that the amendment [agreed to in Cominittco 
for trial by jury on the return of the fugitive, if ho claims to bo a free man] 
is objected to as creating emharrassmouta to tho owners of fugitive slaves. 
Sir, this is something like the old song : 

'“I do not like thee, Dr. Pell, 

Tlio reason why I can not tell; 

But this I know, mul know lidl well, 

I do not like thee, Dr. Pell.’ ” 

This amendment, however, as has been seen, did not become 
a part of the law, Mr. Clay not being there to advocate it, wlion 
the bill was on its passage. 

No Slavery in New Mexico. 

"I can not,” said Mr. Clay, May 21st, “agree to an amendment [to the { 
territorial bill for New Mexico] which; in point of fact, assumes that Hliivory I 
has ail existence there nt this time, and which nf»uinos, of law , ) 

that under tho Constilulion of tho United States, there is a right to carry ] 
slaves there. I cun not vote for either proposition.” 

How TO duiET THE Union. 

“ I am not one of those who, cither at tho commoncomont of this sos- 
sion, or at any time during its progress, liavo bolioved that tlioro w’ns any 
present actual danger to die existence of tho Union. But \ am one of 
those who believe, that if this agitation is coiilioucd for one or two years 
longer, no man can foresee tho dreadful consequences. A dissolution of 
the Union, tho greatest of all calamities, in ray opinion, •which can befall 
this country, may not in form take placej^ut next to that is a dissolution 
i of those fraterual kindred ties which bind us together as one froo^’Chriatian/ 
I coinniercinl people.) In my opinion, the body politic can nob he pro- 
unless this agitation, this distraction, this exasperation, which is 
n between the two sections of the country, slmll oeaso. Unless it 
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do (U'lino, T (iin afraid (bat lliia Union, lor all tlio ln-,dj and noblo inirposaa 
lor wlilc.b oiir laUioi'a Ibrnnal lb will not bo im'osowhI. * 

“ l.o|, UM HU|ipiKit' llml (!imj>;ross (bum tnilbluf^; lot na mi|»j«mo I, bat it fnila 
to I'liniiali II I'oiiiody for any ono of tlio ovila wliioli now idllii't tbo country. 
Siippomi wo nopmalo and /io boino undor Hioso mutual loidiuo'.s of diasiitis- 
rao.liun and disooiitonl. wbuib will nriao out oi' tin* fniluro of C^unj>T(*sa to 
adjuit, liioao (|ia'Hl.ifmK. I will any mulling of Ibo n‘pr(*af.li atvd o]>prol)rinm 
lliat will 111 * lirniucbt. upim m by all Climlondoin. 1 wilt say nolliin/^ of 
tlio(*o win* (iro lookin'^ on ua with anxi*ma aoHoilud**, uudi*i' Ibo liopi* Unit 
wo will fulllll nil tb«*oxp.*id4irn»nH ninl tin* hl/?h ib-Mtinios wiiich a]*i)or(aiii It* 
ono aiuoini' tin* i^rcmb-st **f all i-onnlrio-s. I will say uotliiii^^ of Unit hv^fa 
portion of iiiankiinl wlm nvo Kaziiin; with inlcnso aiiNioty upon ibis f 5 roat 
(.xptn innml. in Itobalftif nian’a capm-.ity for i«*lf /{ovonummt am) man’s IVco- 
<|oin. I will Miiy intlliin^^ (tf nil (IUh. Mnpposo, lli(*n, Umt aflor Ibo bijmn 
of six or nt'vnu' mitnflis, tlnriiif^ whi.di w<t worn vainly tmtlmvoviiiK lo vc- 
coiicilo Urn ilisLraf'toil ami *lividnd piirln of lint countpy, wo go bumo full of 
Urn foi'iiin.^s of nigt* ami auiamsity, ono Htaition iigaiiwt anothor. In hucIi a 
alalt* of reeling t'lni ibo Uopublio buig ooniimm? ''' 

“ It lias boon sabl, Unit nolblng lias boon doiio for Um HoiiUi in tbn cB' 
luldinbiiioiil of (boao Torrit.irial govin-nnumla ; iiolbing in Uiis iiu*iisuro of 
,,„ni|,roinlno. Wlmt, airl In tlu*ro uotliing <b*no f..r Uu* WouUi, when 
llioi'o iti total idifH'not* *if all Uon;j;ro:*sloniil action «*n tlio ibdioiitt* aulijnol ol: 

.\vlnai I'ongnmH rt*niaiim passiv**, uoilber atb'jitinj; Ibo Wiliiiot 

)V(.vis<* on Ibo .mo baial, nor milbon7.lng tin* inlrodu.*llou of aluvory on 

„|bor wboii ..v.*rv Ihing •« l-l't in Mi >pio i> Wlmt was ibn SmUb 

,,„„pbniiingofall.donK 'l Tin* Wilnn.t IVoviao - u proviso wbicli, il it 
„,u.,i Ibis im-iisuiv ns 1 (rust it nn.y not bo-.---wi!l bn Ibo rc- 

„„ 1 , 1 aonrobciid, ..f tin* dimonlly ..f pUsiug S..nlln*rn goiitlmiimi. Ilmir 
lO'cal clli.rl, (Imir f?r.*nt aim, has ltot*n, f.*r i!*>v»*ral yoarn, (o csca]tn Iroiii tliat 

Mioa.anv. Tin* provis*. is not in tin. hill. Tin* bill ia silont. Itm 

i„in H.dlvo nil tin* aiibjoct of hlav.*ry. Tin* hill mlmils ibal. li slavory is 
(P.,,,,, ii, ivinaiuH. Tin* bill mlniils. that ifsluvory is not lliori., tlmro 

II Tim bill Is imllhor H.iUlliorn nor Norl born. Jtisctpial; it is 

lid,. . il i,., a coMii.r.aitiso, which any man, wholhor at. Ibo Nortli or at (bo 
Soulli, wlm is .b‘sir..m* of healing Iho wounds of his cmiitiy may aocopl, 

will dislM.iinr ..r *lisgra.s., and go homo with jny in his lioavl. NoiUior 

llin Nnrib nnr Urn Smith liavn triumphod. TIn.rots p(*rliM',l. viioi]iroi!ity. 
Tim llninii iiiily lias Iriumpliod.” 

Mu. Di.av'h Rimi.v to Tiir. <Jiiaucik ol' Dklavinu tum Pimuo 

BiiaiNKHa. 

Oil tlio Mr. Oluy RUMl: 

.. Siv, .vl.ilo I ,uu up, ..H 1 m.., 1 r«l l.y 

whuili T, liuvo ivlll. tl™ 
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observations in reply to the gentleman -who sita in this now vaeant sont 
[Mr. Seward]. Sir, the senator from Now York began with uii assei tion 
which I utterly deny, to wit, that Ujq effort to get theao inonsurcs passed 
had arrested the progress of puhlio buancss, and provcntod Ooiigrcss from 
dischai'o'inn- its duties. Now lot ns look a little into thi.s matter, 'riiero 

£3 O 

has been no cotnprouiiso measure before the othor branch of CongrcMs, 
Eow, then, I ask him, has tlio proposition for Compromise in this branch 
of Congress interrupted the public business in the othor? .But so far from 
its being true that the committee and the majority of tlio Senalo are liid>le 
to the charge of interrupting the progress of the piililte business, llin semator 
himself, and those who co-operate with him, arc tho true and legitliiinlo 
cause of the interruption of the public business in this brunch oJ’ Congress. 
And how, sir? How? I will tell you how, and tho conntvy shall Jenow 
how it is. I find by a memorandum wincli has boon placed in my hands, 
that on tho 13th day of February, tlio senator from Miwiisaip})! [ Mr. FooloJ 
made his motion for tho appointment of a Committee of Tliirtocii. If tlio 
oommittce had boon appointed according to the ordinary course of lugisla- 
tivG proceeding, if it had been appointed ns it ought to have been, for auch 
an object aa national reconcili.ation, without opposition 5 ifj as an expori- 
meut to settle tho diatrncliona of tho country, every senator had voted for it 
aa in my bumble opinion, ivithout wishing to oast reproach u))on any one, 
they ought to have done, three months ago wo might have luul a report, 
and a definitive sottloment of tho question. Tho minonty, w)in poraovoi*- 
ingly, from first to last, resisted tlio appointment of tlic coniniittoo, and 
after the committee was appointed, insisted nolion upon tho report of tho 
committce—tlicy— I charge tlicm before tho country, and the sunator from 
Now York, who now sita on my right hand, among tho rest— they, sir, arc 
the true causes of the interruption of tho public biwincas — not of Congross, 
but of this branch of Coiig»*es 3 . IIow often did tho Senate, by n majority 
decisive and conclusive, express itself in favor of this oominittoo? How 
often wore instructions and other modes of delay resorted to ? 

“ I .should bo jnslified in applying a term which 1 forbear to apply to 
the course of this minority, which, from tho beginning lo tho end, lum 
been tho cau.so of the impediment to the public business in this branch of 
Congress. Tho gentlemen who were not satisfied with tho cxproasioii of 
the opinion of tho niiijorily once, twice, throo, and four times, Imt ivho re- 
sorted to every possible means of thwarting tlio dcclarocl niid kiioivn wiish 
of the majority I charge them with being tho oaiiso of tho obstruction, 
if there has boon any, in the dispatch of the public Lusinoss. Sir, what 
have we been doing this week— this precious week— when tlio whole 
couutiy is looking on with undivided anxiety for some dofiiiitc concHmitm 
of this question, and when the other House also may bo naturiilly anxious 
to lic.-ir what is the opinion of the accordant brancli of tho logislnturo f 
On tho first day of this veiy preoious week, a motion was made on udiloh to 
hang speeches, and three days afterward, when tiio fipoeohes wore deliv- 
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orod, Ji witlidrawnl fakoH plm-o of l.h(» ]>rojMwi(.i«m 1 And yal, wo, ||ii! 
inajoi'ily, ui'<j In Im with irn|)(ulltijr tlio jn-o/^rnHS of Ituaiiicda t 

Sir, n tiKii'o uiijuaf, n inoro uiiiiuait4>tl, a tinmi uiirouiHlcd oh/ii'/ro was lawor 
ju'oidi'idd ajraiiisl. tlto iiiajorily of any body im oarlli. diday duas 

iKil. ('(lino from ns. VVliy, sir, nii tiMoiiijil. was nmdo lo loso it wlmlti wuidc 
aficr liin rolmn froni Ilut f'lincrn) (‘orcnioiiios of ona ol'onr ooll<>)i; 4 ;iii>s - ninl 
il. wan inado apparciiitly, loo, by iionin oomu-fl. 'J\i posipoim, It) dcday, to 
iiMp('d(>, lo procrastiiiaio, has Itoon Iho polic.y oflbo iiiiiioiily in lids liody ; 
and y('l- iJiay lisn up Imro and obiirjra ns, who havti boon niixioii:i for spcMid 
--for Ihi' sptasly appoinhtiitiil t>i' (.ho ooininilli>«4, ftn' a hiksuI)' rojiort, and 
jipi'iiity aolioii on ihaL r{)port- (.hoy ohm’j(o ns with oiiiisin/i^ dcdav I As 
til.llo thday look plaro in I.hi4 ooinniiMao, as was propor, on a sulijac.l. of 
aimli vasl. I'oinplitailioti and inn;rnitni|o ; innl sini'o llio I'nport. of lliai aoiii- 
iiiiMoo, i|. lias licoii oiir anxioiiH wish, oiir inosl. ardi'iil dosih*, lo roiuo (<> a 
(Inal coia'lnsioit upon Ilia itnporlaiil. (jiionlioim whhd) am invohvd in llni 
mporl. Wliai. has bi'oii dono by Ihul. i!onnnil(«n<, and liy niysalf, as an 
liiniililn nmiidior o|‘ if '/ Wo ha\M laxod our physical powora, ami napiirtsl 
Urn of llin daily Hossions lo bo li.vod an hour ('arliur, and wa sal 

out all l!m workiuu,' days Iasi. w«!clc, and yol. wo am lo ho ohav/^ml with 
(lolayitii( (lio piildio InmiinwH! Sir, I ansvvor Ibr my Irh'iids of dm major' 
ily, I aiinwi‘ 1 ' for (Im oominlllcs>, dial, lln-y will ho mady and williii|i', if 
(Imy am pormillcd by dm ininodly l.o do il, lo luano lo a ilna) ihmiaioti in 
loss Ilian iii\ days IVoin diis linn*. Sir, I loll, ibo injnsiioo of dm nnroniiilnd 
impnf.slioii of dolay (o lids conindMoo, wilh sinrb a di'p'roo of Honniliilily, 
dial I l'o!fj;o|. dm woid< and lisddo, and I mi;!;bl almost a«i>l, dm tromliIiii|i; 
llmlis willi which I liav«> roiim lo (his Imily lo-ibiy.” 

A Skuuiuih wrrn Mn. Uiinton. 

AIiIumio|i Mr. (liny wns nrnriMdy nbli^ to sUiiul, lin yol Imd Ki 
K|ii':il\ Ill'll ill Hinniinl liiitnN lIiiNdny, iilnoiinidin'nblo (nn|^lli, nnd^ivo 
nil ilia nllniitioii (o llin dtdmUi. VVmik nn lio wnn, lio could not re- 
sist nil occnsiiin of pIoiiMiiilry. Mr. noiitoii, in his o|)p(iailioii, 
liiiil nmd u Hpoonh of Mr. (Buy, rrnm lliroo diHoniiit Koiinms. 
AVlKU'ciipnii Mr. (!lny roso mid nnid: 

'* Mr. I'msidciil, \ wish to sbilo, liiid I llioiij^ht oiico or Iwitm (ifi'al]iiii( 
dm scnnior IVtnii Missiniri lo ordor. 1 hnliovo il. is out of ordov lo read a 
liill dimo limes (lio simm <hiy, willnail. a iiimnitiious eonsont. I lliiiik llm 
riilo ofii'lit to exloml lo n apeee.h. Tim soinitor naid uty Hpeenh diroo 
lime!), wliieii woiihl liavn Imnii out of ordnr if llm nuum riilo applied to 
H]ii'e<ilie<i wliioh applii's to bilk I ddMkoimmadin|{ mi)'hl iinvo (iiiswnmd 
dm |iiir|aiso of dm hoiiorabb* soindor." 

J.i wiiH nl lliiH tiino dial Mr. (/‘lay Hpooifioil Iho rarjuisilo quali- 
rumtioiiH of u laotiiror luid tlioso wlw nro Icclurod, •wliich wo Iiuvo 
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cited in the text. Mr. Benton had lectured the Senate and Mr. 
Clay, and Mr. Clay said he tlionght two things were requisite for 
the success of such an attempt: ability in the lecturer to haiidlo 
his subject, and a favorable reception with his audience. 'The 
lecture applied to Mr. Clay’s throwing back the charge of delay- 
ing public business, from the majority on the minority, above 
cited. 

“Now,” snid Mr. Clay, “how did this dispiito fls to who cmiacd tho de- 
lay, nvisis ? Did I begin it? Did not tho Ronatoi- from Now York [Mr. 
Seward], one of the conspirntors with the senatoi’ from Missouri, begin it ? 
Was i doing any thing more than repelling an uufouiulod charge niado 
against tho majority of tlie CoimniUeo of Thirteoii? This discussion did 
not originate with me.” 

Mn. Benton’s Accusation against Mn. Clay ron Inconsistency, 

, Answered. 

Mr. Clay Avas charged by Mr. Benton witli inconsistency, 
which Avos ausAvored by Mr. Clay, as follows : 

“Mr. President, at the commencemeutof this session of Congress, wlvon 
I lieai'd that California Iiad formed n Slate Constitution, wliich wa.H to bo 
submitted to Congress in the course of a few weeks, I own that I was for 
her immediate admission. I regretted that it could not he dono. If it de- 
pended on me, it should have been done before Ibis. But I Imvo aimed 
throughout life to bo a practiwd man, and to give and lake, In yield to all 
cases not involving essential principles. And, sir, do you not know, doo.s 
not every member of the Senate know, that aftor two or throe weeks Imd 
elap.sed, after I had ascertained the condition of tiui two Jlonao.'i of Oou- 
gross, I adopted the opinion, upon whioli I have acted over since, tlmt tho 
speediest mode of admitting California, was by u combination of those scvoral 
nieasui'cs. Every senator knows that these wore my viow.s, and every sen- 
ator knows (hat I expressed them in this body ; and if tho aoiiator fi om 
Missouri, instead of conilniiig hiinsclf to the von ling of a single spoecli 
from the Republic of yesterday, had looked nt other speeches of inino— — 
and he does me honor in rending any of juy speoohos — he wf)uld liave seen 
that I have assigned tho causes why I was induced to abandon tl )0 ground 
of a separate admis-sion of California, for a combination, llo ^vould also 
have seen, that I did it in reference to practical legislation, and to tlio con- 
dition of the other House, and of this IJouso, Thevo is no grout diffor- 
cnce of principle involved in th6 two modes. It is true wo liavo liomd a 
great deal about the dignity of California, ami all that, sir. Tlio most 
perfect microscopic instrument that was over made,' would uot onnblo tlio 
best eyes that man was ever blessed witli, to seo this indignity to Califor- 
nia, ill being associated with otlier moasui-es.” 
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A Spahm. 

Ml'. ()!uy I'oiid ti haitii' lo show llmt Mr. Honlon Imd iilso 
clmiiL^dd liiH niiiHl hh lo tlio luliniHsion ol’ ('ulirornm. Wlmllior 
it WHS llii\ truth of tlui lottor ihut iirndiiood tlio olVocl, wo know 
not; lull Mr. Ikuitoii was oxoitod uiid .said: 

“ I n.ivtidi'i' liliii I Mr. Cliiy'l tlio mi\\or Hint lolliS*. T!o Ihih iidoplcil 
il. I|i> liim |»iuiliiwtt il ill iIhi Aniwir-an Simnlti. llo low nwl it lumi, 
imkI ii!i !ii» liitlor 1 hnmd il in a nioitl iiilninoin caliiimiy ; iiinl with 
tliiit lii'iiiii! ii, Il iiliall I'n u|>(>n llm iiaHiuiiamlary liisLoi'y ol tlio 

('iiuiilry." 

A iii'imlov : " t !all liim lo mnlor." 

'I'lio N'li’ii l'r(•^^ill^'Mt: **'riiii Hoiialor Ih mil la ordor.” 

Mr. Itoiiloii ; “ tCvory lioily ia ia ovdor lail nio. J'Jvory hmly Ih in (mlor 
to iiltiii'k mo; Init I am not ia nrdor to iliifoiKl iiiyHolf. Ifa huihL (ako cmo 
how lio |iv<nluoi-H amdi lhiii|<H aj(niiml mo." 

Tlio \'ioo I'rtwiihml : “'I'lio Koualor Ih not ia orilor.” * 

Mr. (’!ayi " I almll only nay, (hut I i-o|mO with Honra mnl imlijcnnlion 
llm im]iuliilioii, llmt t am llm imllmr of that lotlor. I lun! it haolf lo liim, 
iliali lio may [lut it, la Imh ouHlmt of oniumni«‘H, wlioro Im law iimiiy othor 
lhiii|!;H of iho iKimo aor(." 

Tim Vioo l'ro»aloi!tt "'rim ooimlor ia not in ordor." 

Mr. Iloalon; "Ymi liml il himk; hut I Koiiton you llml." 

Tlio Vioo rivnidoitl ; ho ivalorod in tim Hall." 

Mr. WoliHlor*. " I liiivo only U* aiiy, thiil I lun oxomoiliii;.!:ly )>imioi\ 
(hat iiiioli oimurronooiuiliould laKo plaoo in llm Siumlo." 

Mr. lloiiloii: ""hi il in dnmimhior' 

Wti do nut runmiiiimr lliu iimlamm in whiuli Mr. (Jlay was 
nvur Imriii'n oiillod to urclur by tlm (Hiair, in Urn Honalu nl' iho 
Uiiitiid MlntoH. It mii.sl bu nlluwcd, tbnl Im bad u alvoii|< jintvo- 
imtiiMi III any wind liu did wiy on lliiH ommsion. Ho had Imim 
mmiisod by Mr. IhinUm of r.lnuiKinjj; Ins n|tiniou on llm nimatiim, 
wlmtlmr ( Inlil'iinim sbonbl bo iidniiUoil by Imrnoir idoim, or lio 
init ill a liill with ollmr nmiiHiiroH, llm lullor of wliioli was doiui 
by llm (kiimiiiilmi of 'riiirmon. 'i’lm Initb of llm mmiiHation 
wm; imliimwlmlHud liy Mr. day, and bn ^iivo his rontmiiH for it, 
wliiidi, MU duiilit, W(M-o vnry ualisliir.tory lo all porsuiia, uxonpt 
Mr. Hoiiluii, wliu was disiiosod In inalto muoli ol il. Mr. Olay, 
who at firal was in favor of pnUint; ('.ilibirniu lliruiigli tiloiio, 
oainu uvrr lu llm uiuiiion of a inajorily of tlm ooiimiiuofi, llmt it 
would imt tiiuNO nmasimm in jK!ril,if tlmynlionUl bii KotUduwn lo 
tlm Huiihu of UapruHtmUdivua in Hoiwvalo billM, mid tw a practioul 
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man, he agreed to put them in one bill. As every body apju’c- 
ciated liis reasons, he camd nothing for the acciisation of Mr. 
Benton, except as it took up so much time of tlio. Senate, in 
being obliged to listen to Mr. Benton’s speeches on the .snbjeet. 
Whether it was to stop those speeche.s, we know not ; but Mr. 
Clay thought proper to read the letter referred to, which did stop 
them very eflectnally, and turned matters into a new channel — 
a short, but very disturbed and boiling current. It foamed and 
raged for a moment, and then plunged into the sea. 

The Presideni'’s Pcan. 

July 6, Mr. Bell said ; 

“It is that the Uireo most distingiiisliod goiitlomon •who .su)ipni't fcho 
plan of tho Coininitteo [of Thivtoon'J, llio soiiator from Kontuclcy [Mr. 
Clay], from JInssnolutsetts [Mr. Webster], and from Michigiiii [Mr. 
Casa], have assumed a position from whicli they can not bo moved, imd 
that they will never necedo to tlio plan of adjustment jirojKwed by the 
President.” 

Mr. Clay : “ Will tho senator allow mo a word of oxplnnntioii ?” 

Mr. Boll : “ Witli pleasure.’’ 

Mr. Clay : “ I have never said that this plan, and this plan only, (loiild com- 
mand iny approbation. So far from it, I have .said, Sltow mo any plan licit 
■^vill pacify the country, and give peace and harmony, and T will disniiKs nil 
my feelings of prido, all feelings eonncctotl with any aid I Imvu given In 
conducling this plan. Nor did I evor say, in roforcitco to Oaliforiim, llmt 
I would not volo for her admission, if tins plan were not adoptod, but 
quite the contrary. I have said, from the first to the last, I was in favor 
of a combination of measures, as containing oquivalotils and concessionn, 
and more likely to pass the two Ilonsos of Congress, But that being ml- 
mitted, I w.as prepared to vote for tho admission of California also. I 
knoAv my friend docs not intend to misropre.scnt mo, but I have Jio iittiudi- 
ment to any plan. If I saw in the plan of the Prosidont, o!»o whicli would 
settle tlie.se great questions, I would etnbraco it with plonsure, nml I would 
trample my own under my feet. Yes, sir, I would ombrneo any jilan, 
come from wliat .source it may, which will aocompHsh the great object of 
peace and concord.” 

Mr. Bell : “ These are noble sentiments, and such ns wo liad a righl; to 
expect from tho character of the senator,” * * » 

Mr. Clay: “I have thought, and have corao to tho conclusion, tlmt 
this plan [that of tho Committee] only is likely to Bucceed. With resfujut 
to the admission of Califoraia separately, I know nothing more than tho 
senator himself [Mr. Bell]. Ho knows what has boon threatened, rtiui 
|vhat is likely to occur in the other House.” [Parliamentary tactics, onll- 
iug of the House, yeas and nays, eta] 
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AN(rrnK.ii Akkaih with Mu. Uunton. 

On .Inly KUli, Mr. iluntoii luul .suid of Urn l)ill of llio ('nin- 
niill(!<! nf 'I'hirltMni : 

“Tim liill iH riin!'li|. ■ fiirirniiU'. it» llm Hi'izi'il 1>V llio 

(lirniil, (iii.l lulil ui* lu pnlilU*. vii-w jluTo Mr. 11. llm Itill mul liuld 

it, U|'!, iitid in ilu' vmy nrl. nf |HT|n'|.riilni{f Ui« c;niiin, in llm vniy imt of 
iiiU'liintt'i'i'inm l«ir voliM l.o niiH-s ilmill.” 

Tn wliiiilt Mr. Oliiy nipliod: 

“ Now, nir, with lomnnl In lln> lM«i-r.nii‘t|iic,lnr Hlrojinli^ ln-lAvroti tlm finii- 
iilor mill ilm 1*111, tin* itiHim of il. may l“* "'liiil. it |*lvjiw':»; lint, wir, I ]ml it. 
to Ilm Srimln mnl to tin* rouiilry, wlinllmr Inii'tiiJijjn nmdi mi this is mliiiim 

sihlo ii|ioti Ilm Hour of llm ‘ luic.lHumi-rhi;; lor volns to miny Ilm 

liilL’ Who iiimlioimnivd il Tim ImII, nr lim (hnimiitlmi if If Ilm mniitlor 
im'iiim to Kiiy timt llm (hniiniillro, nr miy iimmimr of Ilm (hmimiLfim, iiim- 
lioimort'il, or tlmt il. wim ll»* Intoulioii of Ilm hill In jumtinimri' inr voltsi 
to cmry i(, I ropnl (In* I'.lunxi* as a nirouiHllmw ami iiiil'oiiaihsl inipliratioii. 
Hut, sir, in nol. sm-li laiijctiam** aa Ihla romarUahln In Im awsl in a ilnlilmrii- 
livn l.o.ly / Why, sir, il. wmihl Im appliruhin !•* c-vary amm of aiTnipriii- 
(lon of itioimy. It mif.(hl. Im aai'l that llm nhjiatl. is In hvilm, to iiimtioimi'i' 
for vnli’ i. to pinvhasn vt.lns, in nolnr In carry llm approj'vialiomi. Wlmii I 

Imnnl ilmt rcmarh, I n.iihl imt Indp hriu|{ ntnmk with llm hill \vliiiih C 

ask llm Sci'O-iarv In rcinl- whii-lj tin* B«*ualnr himwlf iiilinthmisl in llm 
Oiillv pari of llm !>i‘!’.:.ion.’' 

It wiiiiii liill nH'i-niiit lij'lrvu iiiilh'nns of ilolhii'a to 'I'nxiut, lit 
(•,oit!ii(hti'iili»ni ol’ Imr vnlimpiialiiii}' nninlii to.rriU>i'iul oliiimH — ii 
liohl nitil tt liii'li hill. 

Arior Mr. IhMitoii’H hill was miul hy llio Simrotury of tlio Him- 
lUn, an fur tm In alinw llm hid, Mr. <!luy auid : 

“That will .In, sir. A propasillon In Toxua, l<» jilvn Imr )5Hft,(l()0,0()l) 
fur dll' ••.•;:.inn pinp.ru'd hy dial hdl (n Im ma.Io hy Iti'i' tn tin' United 
Klalos. Well, air, I wish Ui know, what ia llm dllV'T.'imo lii piiimipki hm 
hvimii dm hill of dm Mcimtor, and llm hill rnpnrlcd hy dm UninmilMi? 
» -I* -I- Wlmii dm Uniimiillea nnimur iu lavnr of n mini, not eniial Id 
dial wliii'li dm Htiinlor pnipoHi-rl, hy fiOor lOll )mr rent,, it is aui'.lininmiiiif' 
for void to I'lirry llm hill, whilo iiommli piirposn was drsiipmd hy dm swiiir 
lor in 'ilVeriit!,' /i/n hill 1 * * Who is llm .Mmalnr dial is to Im piii'. 

(•hms'd or iirmdojmmi'd lorl Wlm llm nmiidmrof dm IIouho ? Wlmi'n in 

j » .h I i;.,.) luywlf culh!.| iip**n lo repel, an I do, any eliiii'Kt' of 
dm kind. That. UomiiiiMi-t', air, ia kimwu lo tim coiiniry, and I am proud 
of dm assneialhm ,1 Imvu Imd wldi ila nmuilmra, many of wliom liuvo 
wu’ved llmir onimiry iu liio higlmat pliuioa of liouor, altroad imd at 

hotim.’’ * * ♦ ’ 
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Mr. Benton replied, and reiteraled the charges, concUiding witli 
the words, “Now, let him call me to order.” 

ilr. Clay: “Woll, as tljo Bcnator from Jfis.souri wislws (o bo called to 
order, I c.t.11 him to order, and I will write down tlio words and have tlioin 
liunded to the Chair.” 

When brought to the point by the Chair, as to whether Mr. 
Benton intended to be personal, or reflect on the Oommitlco, ho 
got out of the difficulty, by saying, that “his words were cou- 
fliicd to the hill and Us effects, and that he had a rigiiL to speak 
of the effect of a measure in whatever terms lie pleased,” of which 
there could be no doubt. 

The Dubious Prospects of the Bill. 

We cite the following senatorial colloquy, to show that sena- 
tors, friends of tiio bills reported by the Committoo of ^riiirteoii, 
were beginning to think what Avould be done if this first bill 
under debate sliould fail. 

On the 17th of July, Mi\ Webster said: 

“Iliavo 8up|)osod, if wo should admit California by lioiRclf, tlio vory 
iie.xt tiling to bo done, would bo to lalco up tho subject of llui Tori'i Lories. 
* * * Hero sits the houorahlo inomber from lilinow | MV. PoiiglaHj, 

wiio is lit the head of the Committoo ou Torritoriiw. I take it for granted ho 
can say, wliotiicr I am right or not, that if wo should this day adiiiit Cali- 
fornia alone, lie sliould to-inorrow feel it his duty U> bring in bills for tlio 
govoriimciit of the Toriitorics ?” 

Mr. Douglas : “ Does tho senator wish mo to say ?” 

Mr. Webster: “Cortaiiily, T should like to know.”* 

Hr. Dougins: "Mr. President, if California should bo ndmitlod by hor- 
fiolf, I sliould certainly feci it to be my duty, as chairman of tho Comiuit- 
teo on Tenitoi'ies, to move to take up tho Territorial bills at oiico, ami to 
put them llirough ; and also tho Texas boundary question, and to sotLlo 
them in detail if (hoy aro not sottled in tho aggregatoj and I can say, 
that such is the opinion and determinntioii of a nuijovity of tho Oom- 
mitteo,” 

It was evidently understood in tho Senalo, at this timo, that 
if the bill then pending should fail, the same mousiiros would bo 
immediately hrougiH forward each in a se^mrato bill. 

Mr. Webster’s Opinion op the Nashville Convention. 

Mr. Webster said : 

" The NiiRhvillc address was a studied disunion arguinont, though he 
would not impute to tho South generally tho sentiments of the Nashville 
Convention.” 
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(vdNIiUMHS HAH NO RK 81 ‘ON»llHtirr\f VOll Sr.AVKllY IN A StA'L'H. 

On ilid 0th of July, Mr. Clay said: 

"Mr. I’i'i'h'uK'hI, iho Kiiuatiir iVoui (Idor'^iu [Mr. Iihh juh'jimuul n 

piinllidii wliirli 1 (i|i|)OHd j'liiiH'ly 5 u>nl wluit Ih it 11 ‘J’luit il (lonifi'niiti lut- 
mils 0:ilir(triiiii, it lulmils (yifurnia with Imr ivstriolioiiH im tn tijnvmy, iiml 
(1ml. iiilmiMiii'.f (!»l}(or»in, with hor ouiiHliUiliim ri'stndli^d h» lotihivc'ry, in 
<i(|niviil''iii, to tlni of tlio VVIlmol, I'roviHo. .1 Omiy il, I. iillorly 

(loiiy il, sir. I luu not now npitakinj' t)!' JM)«sn«|iuin(!i-s, of »'llo<!ls, ImL of 
jiow'oi', of iiiilhoi'ity. Whnt hiH boon thn doolvhm ol tho Stmlli (lii'oii|diout 
Ihiii wliolo coiilrovnmy, for lhiH«> or lour yimi-.s |mHt, with vojftwA to imiiosi- 
liiiiis liv ( Viiifjrt'iW <»r rouInnliojiH upon Iho 'I'omtoniM ns to slnvory 1 Thu 
(loi'triim of till' South, im.l of Iho wumlor niiKutj' thum, low hruii, llmt 
(Iono'i'''H‘i Ims no [lowur oviir iliu Huhjuul — that (kui/^n’ns Inin no tloiiHtitti- 
lioiml I'owor lo iin|ioau th(» iulor<li«!(lou, tnnl that if (;on;,mi»H dtjua inipo.su 
il, it is u iiiiuvpatioii of powor. 'rimt in tliuir doutiitui — I do uol muun lo 
nay tlmt il is my own. ^fy opiuiotia havo huiui (ixpruawd. It is not 
imt'otmiii'V (o ivpoat thtau. lint Ihnt in thu thmivinn of llm Hoiitli, iiiid that 
in ihu dnulriiiu wltmh I mu oiuiihaliii;'. N«mv, nir, with ruxanl In iidmit- 
tiii/t II Sliilu Imviiijf iltiolf liuioHod an arliulo in laa- (Mnalitnllon )H'oliihititi/( 
tiliivi'iy. l>oi‘» Cou^p’usa pass upon lhat arilolu? |)oua it paws upon any 
proviiiioii / ('an it aonslitulioiinlly pa»m upon any proviulcm ooiiIiuiiihI in 
(ho ( 'uiiHliliilioii of a Slalu mihmittiu|;- hoiwlf lo ho admitli'd inlo tliu 
(Inioii I Tim aol.i impiiry is, i-i it a ropuhlmiui CoUHtituliou or ni>l? That 

ill (I iiijili. jvti|im|o(| iuipiiry wliiuh OiunposH vnn malo’. If thuru imi 

proviHioiiit of a loi-al or luuiiioipal rharm-lor, provid»‘d limy do not impair 
tilt' O'pulilii'an fiaan t»f j'ovtiriinu'ut, t m imt ftstpousiMu tor tlmni 

onn way or tint ollim'. It ia llutir tiwn alliiir. 

" And, nil', wlmii Hjioaliiii|.!; of lint tlottlrinu of llm Soutli, hd mu runiind 
yon, (hat oim luutai)^ llm wiw.4 ami iimtt umimmt <if Smillmra mni ] Mr, 
iialltoiint, mit lliivu yoara aj^t*, hy a ivaoliilitm auhmilttnl lo llda Suiialu, 
dri',1 ii. tl llm tloftriim («» hu, (hat a Slalr, wimii fonniii;? for hum-df a (!mi- 
nriliilioii, nml pi'oj>oaiaj< to maim iiilti thn ITuhm, hml oxultiHivu puwitr lo 
duid.lo tor houioir, wlmtlmr aim woiiltl <«• wouhl not havu lint insiiliilion 
of iliivory. 

" Ntnv, .Mr. I’lvsidital, I am not KoiiiK into Unit Hopliialry inhi wliiidi I 
miKh' 1"' I'-'l I'"* ar/pmmnt, lhat wimn <JonKr('.«H a.lmila a Slal.yiml 

jhal Sialti hii'i iiilitnliotfil ulavory, that tlnaofon) ( lon.-iruna has iiittadiid(!d 
Hlav.ay. ( liiijpvrH him m» aimh jmwor. Tim pow.tr of Ctm-iivna in tlai uasu, 
ill liiiiili'il lo iim'frlauiiii).( ihnt Ihu iiharantur of llm Slalo (loiviliiulioii is 
ivpiil.li.'aii. Now, air, thn .lilloroimo Imtwuou tim tamo put liy llm miiintor 
iVoiii (li'oi'i'iii, iiml llm oira* Imforn llm Hnnain - ■hntwmiu llm uxuruiMit ol tho 

pitw. r hy ( 'oiij.p'i!r*a aial itn .‘xurnian hy ih" ■" ' ’ * 

nimo hotwmui llm mtuipalioii ' ** 
ui’i-iMo of puwtir hy 11 Htali) 
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confoimdecl uaul’pfttion ami lawful authority, legality ami illogalify, wlmt 
may be done by Congress and what mjiy be done by a Stale, If you can 
set up every thing, mix all the m/dters togethoi’, and say that light and 
wrong, authority and the absence of authority, are tlie snino, why, then, 
the opinion might triumph that, although wo are limitod to a solitary 
inquiry on the admission of a State, the admission of shvveiy acquires a 
legality by our act which it would not otliorwiso have posscsio.l.” 

Mn. Clay’s Last Giieat Speech on the First Bill of tub 
Committee op Tiiirtef.n. 

The following extracts are mado from Mr. Clay’s speech on 
the 22d of July, in answer to the objections whicii had beoii 
made to the bill in the course of this long debate, whicli was 
now about drawing to a close, and whicli terminated in the de- 
feat of the bill tho 31st of this monlh^July. It should he re- 
membered, that the two bills for the fugitive slave haw, and for 
tho suppression of the slave-trade in the District of Ooluinhia, 
which were reported by the Committee of Thirteen, had not yet 
come under debate ; but tliat it was the bill for llic adinission of 
California in combination with those for settling the bounds of 
Texas, and organizing the Territories of Utah and Now Mexico, 
which occupied the attention of the Sciialc for such a long 
period. 

On the 22d of July, Mr. Clay said : 

“ I vise, Kv. President, to jierform a duly which appevtuius to iny posi- 
tion. Ill tho progress of tins ilcbalc, it lias beoii jigain and again aigiied, 
that perfect tranquillity reigns throughout (he country, ami that, theie is 
no disturbance threatening its peace, ciulangeriiig its safety, but lliut which 
was produced by busy, restless politicians. It has boon inaitifaiiied that 
the surface of tho public mind is pei-fcctly smooth and umlisturhud by a 
single billow. I most heartily wish I could concur in this pietiiro of gmi- 
eral tranquillity that has been drawn upon both side-s of the Senate. I am 
no alarmist; nor, I thank God, at tho advanced ago to which Ilis Provi- 
dence ha.s been pleased to allow me to reaoli, mn I very easily ahirmoa by 
any human event. But I lofally misread the signs of the limes, if tlioro 
be that state of profound peace and quiet., that abscnco of ail just cause of 
apprehension of future danger to this Confederacy, which aj.pear to bo 
entertained by some other senators. Mr. President, all the tomlomiio.H of 
tho times, I lament to say, are toward cllsquletiidc, if not more fatal consO' 
qucMcs. Who.,, bofoK, in Hie midst of profoimd ponoo wid, nil tlio notions 
ot the earth, liaise wo seen a convention, representing a considornblo imrtion 
of one great part of tho Republic, meet to deliberate on measures of future 
satety m connection with tho great interests of tliat part of tho country? 
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WliQii, befni o, have wo seen, not one, hut more— some half a dozen — legis- 
lative bodies solemnly resolving, that if any one of these measni es — the ad- 
mission of Onlifornia, the adoption of the Wilmot Proviso, or the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia — should he adopted by Congress, 
mcasiiics of an extreme charncter, for the safety of the great intorests to 
n’liich I refer, in a particular section of the country, would be resorted to? 
For years, this subjectof tbo abolition of slavery, even within this District, 
Binall as is the nnmbor of slaves here, has been a source of constant irrita- 
tion and disquiet. So of the subject of the recovery of fugiiivo slaves — 
not a nioi'o border contest, as has been supposed — although there, un- 
doubtedly it lias given rise to more irritation than in other poi Lions of the 
ITnio]i — hut cvoiywhci“o through Iho sluvo-hoUling country, it has been felt 
ns a groat evil, a great wrong, which requires the intervention of Congress- 
ional powers. But these two subjects, unpleasjint as has been tbo agitation 
to wbicli they have given rise, are nothing compared to tlioso ^vhici^ have 
sprung out of the acquisitions recently made from the Republic of Mexico. 
TJieao arc not only great and lending cjiuscs of just npprehoiwion as respects 
tbo future, but all the minor events of the day intimate danger ahead.” 

The Two Committees op Thirteen, in 1821, and in 1850, 

Compared. 

“Mr. President,” said Mr. Olay, “I will not dwell upon other concom- 
itant (lansoR all having the same lendoncy, and all woll calculated to awaken, 
to aronso us — ^if, aa I hope, the fact is, wo are all of us sincerely desirous 
of proHovving this Union — to rouse us to dangers which really exist, with- 
out iindovniting them upon the one baud, or magnifying thorn, on the 
other. 

“ It \vns in tiiis atago, or slate, rather, of the Republic, that iny friend 
from MiK8iKsli)pi [Mr. Footo], Bomothing more than four months ago, made 
a niolion for the appointment of a Committee of Thirteen. Unlike what 
occurroil at an analogous period of the Rcpuhllo, when it was my duty to 
make a similar motion in the other cud of the Capitol, and when, on ac- 
count of the bonetits which might result from tlio reconciliation of a dis- 
.li’.'ioUnl country, the proposition was iinmediatoly adopted — on the piosent 
O(:(!asion, unlike what occniTcd at that period, the proposition of the honor- 
able Hoiiator from Missksippi, was resisted from day to day, from week to 
>vcolv, for four or five weeks. An experiinont to rostoic the harmony of the 
country mot with tho mo-st determined and settled rosi.stnnce, ns if the moas- 
uro w]ii(!h the Committeo might ro 2 )ort, wliatovor might bo its cbaractor, 
M’ouUl not still lx> under Iho power aud control of tho Sonnto, to be dis- 
posed of according to its own heat jiulgmout. Finally, however, tho mo- 
tion ju’ovailod.” 

Compliment to General Oass and other Demoorats. 

“ Sir, I have been in repeated . consultation with iny friend [General 
Oass], for so I will call him, during tho progress of thjp' measure, and also 
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witli Other Democratic friends; and ho [Goncral Cass] lins shown Iiimself 
to be the friend of the peace of his country. Rcpeatoclly Iia ^’0 I been in con- 
sultation with them upon the subject of this bill and tlio aniondmonts which 
have been proposed. I regret only that our coiisultalions could not havo 
boon moi“o numerous and of longer duration. On tlio subject of slavery, 
tlic treatment of California, the Ten-itorios, tbo fugitive slave bill, and the 
suppression of tlio slave-trade in this District, there is no difi'eronce of 
ojiiuion between myself and my Dcraooratie friends, wliom I have laid 
occasion to consult, but perfect union. Not a solitary instance of party 
jioUtics, upon which we might have heretofore differed, has been adverted 
to, in any of onr consultations. Wo spoke of that measure which ab- 
sorbed ail our thoughts, which engrossed all our hopes, wliich animated 
all our anxieties — the subject of pacifying, if possible, the distracted pavt.s 
of this countiy — a subject upon Avhich, between ns, there was a perfect 
coincidence of opinion. ♦ « ^ In our meetings xipon tbo subject, in 
our consultations, Democrats and Wliigs convened and consulted togotiier. 
They tbrexv aside, as not germane, and unworthy of their consideration, all 
the agitating party politics of tbo day ; and I venture to say, that in those 
meetings between my Democratic friends and myself, there wius no divers- 
ity or contrariety of opinion upon the only subject tliat brought us to- 
gether. If I am not utterly mistaken, there is no such union and ooinoi- 
clenco of opinion between tho opponents of this bill, who, upon tho very 
subject of slavery to wliich it relates, aro as wide apart as tbo North and 
South poles. Whoso eyes havo not witnessed tbo consultations between 
tbo extremes of this chamber, from day to day? Tlio eyes of every dis- 
cerning senator must have noticed it. But whether in tho consultations 
botiveen those ultra gentlemen of tho Soutli, there was any mixture of tlio 
abolition element, I could not say. * * * 

“ Mr. President, Ihoro is noitlior incongruity in tho frolglit nor in tho 
passengers, on board of our ‘ Omnibus.’ Wo are all heartily concurrent 
upon the only topic which brought ns together, and which oonslitutes tlio 
sole subject of onr consultation. Wo have no Africans or Abolitionists in 
our ‘ Omnibus,’ no disunionists or Free Soilers, no Jew or Gentile. Oiiv 
passengers consist of Democrats and Whigs, who, scoing the crisis of their 
common countiy, and tlio dangers impending over it, liavo mot togetlior, 
forgetting and throwing far behind tliom their political difToronces on other 
subjects, to compare thoir opinions on this groat measure of reconciliation, 
and harmony.” 

Application op the Compromise Principles — When, Where, 

AND How. 

“ The honorable senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] says, there are 
no parties who can make a compromise. Will tho senator excuse mo for 
saying, that this remark smells too much of tho teoliuioniiLios of Black- 
stone 1 No parlies I Are tliere not groat conflicting interests, conflicting 
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jiiniiniii, [iurvadin^C Urn wlmlo conniry? , AVho nro tlio pjiiii(!n of llmt 
Ilf III! rutiiikhniiirtOM — tiu) (JoiiHlitHLioii of lli« ITiiilni) Sl.nl(w ? 'I'iim'o 
tin (iinlininiil io llitil hmlnuiiniit; Inil in ilnlilioroliii;; on ^vliat 

Ini' llio nouhiry^ mid {lorooivin^ lliat llioro wnvo p;r(itit tniil n.niilli(^(r 
^ pni'vaditi}; all lla limy (!oni|)rontiM(i(l mid HoLllod Llmia l>y 

iijiln cniiccHsiniiH, and III tlm Njiinl of U'tm piili'lnlio miiily. TImy tidjualcil 


^ j in}<n cniilln'liii^r (>phii«Min ; mid lint ('niiHlUiiiion tiiniui’ wliitili wo hII iil linn 
^ i(iiiiniil. ill llm work of llmir luiiida- -u gi'i'al, a iiioniondilo, a iiia;^nillo(nil 
^ ^ Mi)|ii'niniHi‘, wliinlt iiidii'olcii lo ua llm ooiii'ho of duly >v1mu dilUiroiiooH 
wliiols (‘all only lui ai'tllod by llm n|iinl. of iniibud ouiiiaw!iuiii«." 


M’lin Dawn of Day. 


“ I Imi'o Imiird, Mr. Pionidiml, llial. ii dillbroiit loinj'or pvavaila nl. Ibia 

^ ^iiin lliiili if ia {nmiblo lo ciii-ry llmao iimiiHiii'oii, if limy ni’o pn^sontod in 

^^icncniiinu, jurt. ii» tln‘y Imvo lioiui mimrlod by llm (mminilltm. I Itdto tln^ 
yimiminii to Miy. and T am aiim I oN|>ri‘iM (Im mudiiijoiit of ovory nxMiibor of 
j liniiotiimUt'm >-llmt wo iiro not |ii’(mi|dort by llm piido of ojiinuaj, or wad- 
tnl In any ayHlmii of iiri'aii;;mimiit, or hoIIIoiih'IiL of lliaaii iin* 

I f nnitl ((tmaliiMia. AVo proinrvcil conilmiiiio lliom iti oiio iiunnairo, li(>(imiHo 
Iliniii>li( it moat primliod, ninl moat Hlcnly lo lead (o iiii luiMjiimimm 
JIul, if it nail not Im rnloplod in llm aonjtdiit fortn ropoib'd liy llm 
^^oiiiinllb'tt, iiod if llm ib-idrod olijintt rtiii bo bollor altaiimd by imlloM ii)ioii 
,i ii(‘iii‘!i of mnaa'iwivti nmaimrc!', williont llm odious jumvIho jllm Wllniol 
iiot II innniMii' o|' (‘oniplnbil, I >ini i|uilo niiro, will cvar Im liiMU'd iVoin n 
icii’iiilmr of llm i'oiiiiiitM<‘i‘. It in Hot llm nK'iina, ii ia llm |.p'ont Hpn- 

f i lii' cinl, W 4 t Imvo in view ; and lio\v«n'(»r llial. (tiid la iitliiijird wlml !n*r by 

Mill'll an III I'iiMjoMiM'iil- n» ibia «M»iiiinill»‘«‘ baa pr«»j>o:a'd, nl liy »n'|iiirato imlH 
4 il' li'piitiiilion llm roiiiiiilnoo inid niynolf am nlli'ily iiidilloK'iit. Ibit it 
Jm kiinwii lo you ibiit if all llm nioiimirrii ooiupriaoil in tlm bill under con- 
riidm'iilion, riro iiol- |in'‘!m<l, llmm la dan/p'r tbal. in llm pi’cHoidiilinii (if liman 
jiiiia’iiMi'!i ill dctiii), imiim of llmni would lidl, and llm ivsidl would bo, Ibul 
^vllilo mm piii'ly K*’i- imiimdiiil«<ly wunlod, llm oLlmr would obtain 

wliiidi il. draiiod. Voii know llnno wuh fri'<>[it (miiso lo n|i)vi‘c]mnd 

• - I Impn Ili'H'ii inny bn noim now '-llmt in llm w'parnln prt'Hoiibilbm of (bo 

tin'irniK't', llm 4 ‘ 0 )i!i(ii|UH|ira would Im tbn aiiimlinmiitof llm \Vilnn*l I 'I'oviso, ^ 
iti mm or llm ollmrofllm two lloHm-!*, and tlm hIIoi’ raituro lo ^^‘ 5 fItblmll nny s 
rini'iloi'lid iptvmnTimiilti Ibr Utah mid Now M<?xino. It wai iboii, | 

Mml in llni fpiiit of our liovotnllnimry abos, iu llm ajnrit wliioh Inm Imrolc- 
Tfno ]'''vvmlt‘d llm luHlory fd' our jxovcrnmnut, ooimillnlin|ji: and imcoimil- 
Mi;.!; ii!> inimli hi jma-nblo o|i|>i>aiiu{ iitid noutlii'-tin;{ inlot'cHla and (ipinlenm, wn 
VvniiM pi'i'^iont a iin'imnro whinb w'ould liiud all, mill Ibiii would lead liolb , 
Dmli''i', n'i I'lir iih pniollrnbli', to miUn upon It for tlio ntikci of barminiy mid 

* niinjuillily." * * '»' 

A Pahaiiox, 




“’rijln hiilip’ut lifw jirmmiitiHl mm of tlm mml oxtraordiiuiry jwlirbud plm- 
llmt I ovni'wiliuiHHad. lltuv Ik «u ubnoal iiuiLodtSonatn, iu favor of 
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all lit*' mi'MJiart-a in ilfiall ; id Ifu-a «•! ?!»■■ .(-Inii i' d i t i ':il;i .lus i ; in inviir 

ill' tl’liilnliill }HIVi'rddlflll * I'nf I I'lll Ml|vi W \|- \li . 1 , III VUlluitl! |)|i,|, 

liiiivi!ii» ; ill ja\i'i' dt' ill" ’I'lil'-dsi'd! .it Hill )"iiii!iiv vmiIi |.\n, m hm.r 

nl' ail Mira'idi. '- in il- liiil; l-iit >1 r < flimi v. li. u tin v < -.»iiii |.i 

III' jiri'Miidlnii III in' di'ti'ii niiil. ilt^ ; uiiniiMm;; flm \ nl ini'iv 

iii'iM III’ tld* nl•^■nu^lf, iait v\ldii i* ^•••nl. ■ ( • t> * 1 iiji, .[. iism . m m,. 

\\ illiid' fn iiflviimvh 'l’fi’ ill" ju'iti' •• nj j nvii": tl" " ; it" ! “ 

iN'nii.riuM f. ni‘ itnMil.*., 

“Ml'. I'ii:-|i|i'dl. if i» I'll" 111 ' ill-- j' . uImi- I ;»• 'Hii a.nii . 1 nl'- nliiii.- my 
|ir'''.-'al jni-.ilii»d, a-' I inidKi ■! *"1 a t-ini-i > i':i, | inn .;i n, mlly 

(’iilli ii lipiid In ill" iic ai Jii. . i.i-ij .i • -i in liii - liil, a itn f iln, i,| 

win mi w«« liav" ii'< tin* hi" ini', a > i*- 11 a : <li • w im :.i. > Mtit'.l.i. il 

ini (iio i<|M'ii, itvnwril Miiiiimi tii') >•!' iIm' in -:>iii! >, I :iii' i- n nl. 1 l|i" t-lln-i' 
liny ''•mii'W lial llm jii';iihi<-tit ulii.-li I ^ 1< i'. - l n. !\ I ' Mili.-if tn n-'W*. I 

fliilil; ainniii'; ■•iii' ^>"lllll•'lll iii' iiil . i«\m mi iln. . nn n ^ ,n.' i>. r:i linu- 

ally i'niiiiiiitl<''l. 'I'la y iMl* na. i lli" I ‘"(r f if ml-in s- - l !i< li' \ i- vyii j 

IIm'V >’ii!;i'ali lli"ir iai'M' iiiim dj’"n it; nii'l v.iiii-.ir liif.nntn-; ii>, nr nivinn 
(llto W'*n>»[tl !«• ill" ini' ijn- Irtlinn , ilv * "utli." iii-i < ']-> .ilimi 

W'lii'’li i'l d'* linii" My l-y lln ii i.j j- i ■ u' - ; . l-y I !i. nr • llii'y 

jirncliiiiii ( iiiiii' null iti.-n nt ||i. I ..n lilntii'ii, nii'i * 1 1 "lit, ‘ All WO 

waul ia til" I '•■li'-lihitiim !' In lln- • . nn n’l-l > > j ii nni >1 iij>|-*i lihi 

<)|iillinla', inriilliloiiiy i» d"t ll" I"! in ihil nniii. It ) rl-mi' > imiI\ Im liiin 
wliii I til">i till' •]■' .liiiii- 1 ill" M.'i 11 ; nil- 1 afiV • ■ • t i>ni "t I h" I iii"ii, lU' 
any ai'l nl' f'l'IiMi'lM'-li, in li /• up !|*1«| ■ <«V, ' 1 !"■ I ' -i, .'minMn mi iui > im am! 
an, and la* wlm iny u nili"i wi vl"lal«-'> til" t '--v 111 at i' '11,' i in it into)' 

di'iiiit, ami waiiliiMf llial hiatiinl linii" amm n iii"l •!' Ii >• t.- " m tii> li m" dit-i 

to I'nlillii’lidir n|iiliinlM Inni. ;lK ' iihnlnim' i t«v all 'i.li i :u" ' im - i> h nilnimf 

(n aiiivn af tlm Iniili, N'nw, I i id-l iji.- nilt. i ,1 , , . limf i!,. Witnn.f I'l nvi .*>, 
a’' jiin|in i"d In Im l•d■^1•l1•d ).y I ’ntinii - <iii I it" •" j- a i'- I in I- ii if.-i; i! MU ', 
waa a •jii« ’'ti>iti ti.liilly ilii.iim i h 'ln iln- in: id.-n ..j .j lui It -n .-t 

ill I III? t 'niii.lilittind Jill an -I |»v a irW'lv •■i; .nil . ! f \\ 

Miiamh: oi' (iiMNiiis n’v tui; W M.'iMr I’ihixmii, 

“ N’«i\v,dii mil i.ijf .*-i..iii|ii HI hi. nd-i win, ..j.j,., , j!d , j.ill np 'n i' • ••h'UH I 
llial. Illi'l’n h all lnh'ldlrlinll In Ml" ialv.i.Jm li.,), ,,| liu- 1 i in |l"‘ T: lif.Mniit 
llftiinlildliim, and llial Midi i i an iul. vdir-ti.m , ,1 hv •’•■a- 

m'n»|'dilij? In lld'ir vii wti dn Ihny d- I « -•iiV-'tin ! Ii nfli 111 d t. f I, 

lilm'liaMilwliilM,iliinn;ih.inllyMi"'iiiiil!«'^ '1 Iu.m t lu.t 

yf.’im dip', •»ii" vi'lir niv* - Mtm MumI ym.i' tmn th-. jm. nl . niuj l ; - 1 .m i|i.' 

jiail di’ llm I'laviT IdiMiiit; i laf-a id* iM-i I taind, w.ri »!u nj.pi. h* i.- !. d inlU. - 

linn lipt.a flii'il- lnli.inMn nl'u I" ili"li,.d imIi" ! lln- \Vllni"t l*...;i UMI, 

XV,. I..,v„ iiiH Inifnlld'r, tld'h* liaa Im- u a «‘I*:ih|mm.s' jmMi" i.j.iin..n, a m- diil- 

■f |•1ll.lil•lt|llnli.||,lll llm Nt.uh. Am! nll.n.v at" ?ha! v.illi iV' 

'Imt iiiia.t ilii|Halaiii |inrlinii nl' out' nni.iii - li« m.rtU xv. f.t .'ll i ii*m ■ ■ 
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Unit no nniii ia move entitled to honor find gratitude for this Hiilutiny chiingo, 
thiin the limioviible member in iriy eye [Mr. Cass], \Yho reprosenfs Mioliigan. 
Tic eaimi lioi'ci with his hands tied and bound by a restriction which' gave 
him no oilier altorimtive than a violation of his consciontioiis sense of duty, 
or a rosigiuition of his seat into the hands of those who sent liiin lieve, 
lint (lisoiiKsions havo taken place in this House, in tho country, in the press 
— (lay lan tluough tho North, and Michigan nobly released and untied 
the IuuuIh of her sonators, litul loft them free to puisne their own best 
judgiiuiiit lo jiromoto tho intorosts of their country — and this is tho fool- 
ing of all tho north-west.” 

A PllEDICTION. 

“ Lot nio voinind those gentlemen wlio are desirous for the greatest ox- 
tension of tho thontor of slavery, of a danger — of a great and iinininent dan- 
ger which they are incurring. I ventum a prediction, not likely, perhaps, 
to be riiKlllcd or docidod in the short remnant of ipy life — that, it Texas ro* 
tains all llio territory now claimed by her — nay, I go further, nlthough tho 
eontingcimy I am nliont to state is less likely to hapjinn by the cnitailmont 
of the lionmlai'y — I voulnro lo say, lliat in soino thirty, foiiy, or titty years, 

^ lluire will ho no slave State in the limits of Texas at all. I vontnro Lo pi'O- 
ilic.L ituii the Nortliorn population— the population upon tho upper part of 
t.li<s nil) (Iraiulo— will, ill iirocoss of time, greatly outinimbor the popula- 
tion linldiug slaves upon tho («nlf tin<l n|>oii tho lower wntoi's of .Uixas } and 
thill, the inajoi'iiy will ho lbim«l adverse to slavery, so that it will oitlior ho 
(iholislieil, or its liinitH oll'eiaually circumaciibcd. This is no now opinion 
with me. T ihiiik T gave the same opinion in a hitler which I wrote some 
six yearn ago from Kaloigh, North Oaroliim.” 

Tim I'hniKUAn Constitution uan not oauuy Slavruy into 

THE TbIUUTOHIRS, NOIl 1‘ROTBGT IT TIIRUR. 

“In my opinion, tho BiipposiUon that tho OonatiLutioii of tho United 
Willies eai ries slavery into Cidifoniin, supposing her not to he a Slate, is an 
jiHHiiiuplioii totally uiiwnrrantwl by Iho (’oiiatilulipn. Wliy, sir, if tho 
( limstilution gives tins privilo^, it would ho inoompelcnt for California to 
adopt tlm provision which sho basin her Constitution. The CJoiistiUilion 

(if tlio United States hoiiig supromo, no Rtale could puKs an onactmont in 
conti'av.'iitioii of Iho Oonstitnlhm. My ridca of iiitorpvoting the Cdi*^' ' 

' (ioii of the Uniled Slates, am tho good old rules of ’08 and ’no. 
never in my life deviated from those rules, and what are thoy? 
l,utioii is an iiggrogato of coded powers. No power is gra 
it, is exjn'ussly dologated, or when it is necessary niid pro 
c'lViiet a delegated power. And if, in any iustaimo, tin 
filaves into the Torrilori(}s is guaranlicd to you by the Cc 
been luinble to perceive it. Amid nil tho vioisfiituclos o 
amid all the changes and turns of party, I bavo novor u 

26 
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iVtUU lllivu* J'l'i’Hl IIIkI 1 Hi Mil, i»iiii f s ii •, |iMli> 

nf uit< ihn < •>* Hi*' I nif*- I J'l iii , I'nl.. Hi.. piin., 

(•i|ili'|i to I*|I mill wlirlii i* ill" l ow* I r Ml IIIH Ji.,i|i| i| ..lit 

nil* wlili-ll \oU i» t-* r.mi i-iil 1.0.' Im ' .!!i I. •; iii h | -i., h 

'i‘l'lli|o|v| / will’ll' i'l ill" ■! j'OO. I, >11 til.' |. .M.-I (m ij, 

iiH.'ii'lii'i* (111 II iiii|»lii'!«ii>>u / It »■ ll•ll•.I^l'll' !■* 1‘' I. . Hill. 

IllU'.l ll•■ol^ lo lolilii !.il*'li ijrih'iiil j.i iii.ijil>'i !i . l)).- Ji.l.ii’il I ill H|,, 
I'lii h' 111* t■•^v "I Hii''. I'oiiiiti V , li'-ii ( !i>o • ■'iil.'ii.l' ' i |i •( I Ih • ii > 1 1 1 h.' I'l ' Hhi 
\V>'lr:l1>'.‘ 1‘lli V‘*ll I'ilM Hot j'!l‘ I'.IU (ill I Mil ill if lIlH 

( Niii!.li(iil'i>>ii wliii-li i i»io«'V ' ill*' ii jil oi ill-* j. i\’.. I' i.i ciii v .’'l;oii)i 

IVoln Iilii* ol’ {III* Hllltci nt' Hi" I liiiMi l>» iiiii 'I'. Jufotv till' Ihiit.'il 

Hill). V 

'* 1 lllll•*l iiiiii ill" " l-■>ll’^l••l ’ I' ii-i > ii ii .i itii ,■! 

t‘«’i’o|'.iiill"ii ol ill" lilflit t'l ' iivu ' f'o*'* "I ili.it .'iii' |. ti'ivii 

«'i>llt"ll«i«'<l ("1' •iMiii">liili'^ IIIU' Ii HIOI-’ {"-Il-‘. | liii'i I liii'ii lit Hi 111 III HIM 11 

liulii-it till" willimil miv llM•’l• •!< . lnH.li.Mt, iMit, <1i> n, l!" t" iii.< iivo i'mih 
flilifMiilloii", ivlil' li iiin'"!" ill -iij‘.'i .:1’1" <'l-ji .'ti .fi'i t'* iiiu ' ll' li I" " Miiliiiii nr 
tli'i'IdiMlioii |o niliy il:iv>-- tliu’ Mi" lil I i . tli'.f V"ll i iui 

tml. <lo it illmiil mi ii- .iiiM|<li"ii >•'■ ><m fit" ]..iH >>i < "H > lo art 

tijiiiii Hi" iii'iHliiH<*M o|' •■lini u ; mi'l it H|< v liavo fli" i in niin uaVt 

(Ill'S liiH" Hi" |H•»••l to ii"f iii.oii it in Hi" i.tii. r v.iiv ; afi-l i!" [• iwi i to 

(ii'l ii|>oii it i-illn-r \uu,i'i uloil loii Iko*. «{. ni* < 1 , mi l ' " : au<i i ih 

iI"flVo|’">| to |>r"V"lit li.'iiiif 'In I t o H«" III ) (I'.o Ml Hill ' s'>’iil'<. 

Il SVoIlM I'" IIM nil tllll|>li*m, Mil lri|ll|'!lli ')>, :li'>'><liUliif (.■ Hi" ."'"Iti In l ll ll'ii' 

llill*', I’or ('o»t|-ri'i"» to H oil) J".\o I, l itlo'r lo itil"l.|N f 1. 1 I i!,j)ilt'i}| 

nliivi'iy tijMiii ritlu-r niil" ••t' a f'iv. ii liu", 'IJi.' olli-’i i-lij.-. t ou |,, ;,r>, iii|.j 
(o m‘i'o|ii]ilii.li lliiii i-M'l, if:, Hint il i . iMi|i:.i> ti« uM" oi l im iV.iin H.lr, A 

iiiiiji'iily ll‘•i•l"■l■ of tlii'i I Ion iio|' Hi., otli.i ll.n m-f oH" Hiiol, 
jiinliiiiily, ot Hiiii I loll"", 101*1 |m il«!i]. . a i.'ill on *|l"i |...: t ."s of' ill" ..tlim’ 

lloii’i" l•o|ll•l II" !'ol I'l iiltiiiii lias liHit'-i ItiOi'ji jjiho ’a jiiitoMi" 

Ti'li'i(oli"'ij lioliHi ol' .'til ' :nt\ It i *. Hh-u, ««on;r ill j-iiiii ij ! ', mi i iiTi[.i<iii 
.’iimI iin’XjMiIioat. W li\, Ho n. !• t lo** u I,, * .af’ u l loi' a linv, 
svliii'lt, ii' iittiiiiiiilil" lit nit, i'l alt liiial*]" aiili .ni vfilii", iiiHu-iif n- iiv, 
SvItlloMt. Uiisiilltin^*' {o ||(o Holitll f • M' oliv iiMi iiijif Hi i" v.lii. [| 1 nfli’ilv 
iiiiiiHaiiiiiMo a llin* svlil*'}i nlioiiM li.’.imo any ' t |•l■•vl:'!l< 1 l I <i’ tlm 
)iiovi'i' or iS|{hl, oil Hni |.i|i( lit' til" i«l.iV"lio!.|i-i, to inuv li;< ilitvi-i 

MOUlll of il I'' 

'I’liK I’itiN'cuM.K Ol' NiiN«isTr.»iv»:M-m.N nv t'nMuu iii in thh 
M fi'i’i'iut ta* Sj.vviaiv. 

(lit lint ‘/illtl (if Jiiljf, Mr. IbviK, hI' Miii-.a.ijjiiij, iiilVivil shn 
rtillowitif' iiiiioiiiliitniit lo llio 'rtTiiliuial lull liu Nmv MMfi.ii:H 
iMtliut! iho Hoiitilo: 
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“ And lliid. fill liiwM ninl UHu«<ns cxiKlin/; in siiid 'r«ml(>ry, nl- llm ilitln of 

ilH iin.|iiinil,ioii liyllio llnilod Slnton, wliuili rlniiy oi- olmtnic.i of 

any c.ili/oii of (lio llnifod Slalna lo ronmvo io «inl rtmido in anid 'fViiHoiy, 
^villl liny KiM'i'ii'S of i.i-oporly lt*{.?!dly hold in any ol’lho SIhU-h of llila Dnmn, 
li(( ami nin lioichy doclm’i'd (o ho iMpoalod.” 

f^pnaUiiig oil (ho proposoil iimoudnioiit, Mi*. ( Jluy aiiul : 

“Mr. I'lTsid.'iil., Iho jp'onl. pnnoipln wliioli iim-ailoM (.hcmjdmiit lliiahili. 
is llin prinoii.lo of uun-infoivonliou hy (li»nt?>V}W upon tho suhjocl; of llio 
iimrniilioii of sliiwry. Now, air, wlial. in I.I10 amondmoul. projiosml I U ia 
lo is.mo lit, onoo plainly to Iho point. If I uinh-rstand prooimdy llio 
ol.joct of tlin amonduund, it ia this: Tiiovo am laws vxisliiijc in 1 'alifoniin 
[ii'otaMliin llnio admiltod into tho llni<ai|, and in tlio ollior Tonilomm 
noi|iiiivd iVoni Moxioo, wliirh, aorordln^ to ono opinion, am mippowd to 
aholish slavory. Now, (Jonjpvss has no powiw lo inh-rvono nj.oii llio snh- 
jiKii, of alavory, anoordiiif; h) Ihn Soulhorn iloolriiin. Ilow, tlimi, nan 
(!iiiii';ri'iis mpoiil laws whioh Imvo aholialioil alavory, ami wliioh cmalo an 
olmtriinllnti to tin' liimaporlalion of iilavi’H to IIioihi ’roi-iilorma? If (loii- 
|vmMa i-aii mpnil osislinjj laws prohihiiiiio alav«*ry, <‘(m!d not tioiij-Toim 
,'nart laws antliorizinK (ho introdiiolioii oI alnvin-y, or, ifalayory wim oxiaL- 
itio thorn, of nholishin-< alavory J If (hat is an, llio {;ma(. prinoiplo of non- 
iidorvonlioi; aooins (•• rn« lo ho as oloarly violalod in allonipts to m- 
pi'iil loi’iil laws |nn this i.uhjort|, as it ootild Im violalod in iitlouiptH, 
hv iho powor of (lonfjrossional oniiolmonls, to inlroduo.o or )>i'o!iihi(, 

alavory.” 

\Vo liivvo nilinl llu' nliovo roiuarkn oI ktr. ('Iiiy, in iiulinipiitioM, 
timl limy luiplit 1)0 oinployod in jimtirntulioii <d' ttm \VM Hinlinii 
of till! not ^n■|.^Mlli/,il^I^ tlto Tf'iTitory of iCatiMaH. (!ltmrly llmtJon- 
IHod, ill (iM-sitoiiiiff “ tin) IokisIiiUou oI IH/jI), ntnmimiily 
(.’mIIoi! iIiii Ciinipi'oiKiMn iiiniiHiiri'M,” im llio lonsoii or fp’oiiiid ol’ 
ilM notion in ropordiiiK Missouri OomproniiHo of was not 

(Mitillod to !j;o Ixtrlc id' tliiU lot'ialntiou,” W/i/o/ tlinsn “ nniiui- 
moji,” to llio didialos wliioIi promjdoil llioiii, lor tlm mitliority 
wliirh ilsoir dcolaroH to issiio iVoiu llinso mUs of “ looislnlioii.” 
Tho not of IHHd nsaorls n ftuU tm uiilhority lor roponlinj^ tlio 
Missouri CoiiiproiiiiHo lino, lo wit, "tlio priiioiitlo of nnn-iiilmvmi- 
lion hy (joiijposH on Iho nuli.ioo.t of nluvory, an liy llio 

l(-j:ii!iliitioii ol' IHoll.” Tho priuiii|>lo in not a rm-.t, ImL tho nra^''- 
of tlint prinoipio in Iho linit idloood ; and iho rocoHiiIlion 
ia iiowlioro lo ho i'uiiiid in tlio. nlalulo. 'I’rivnlo ojtiuioii, ulloiod 
in doliato, mit^ht ho rijdit, "i' 'I “‘U?!'*' wroufj j lull it would 
not Im appoalod Ui, iis mill lority lor u puhlio net. It was not 
iippoulod to, iilthongh thi.s mis donblta wluit tho imlhov of tUo 
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IV, ill Mirliou lunl ill liiu miml wlu'ii In* ihfw ti up. iln wim » 

l'(in!lpluiloH?i lU'lnr hi " llu’ ( *oinpl<'|iu-.i! nir;r,i|li<'. »it' ISull,” luul 
iuidW till alinut it. \\ liat Mi'- t‘lay hi llu’ lii;,i (if 

till' liliiivi* I'italiiMi I'liiiii liiiu, ii- Imk', iuiil im iii;iii Kumv 

it lit'liiT tliiin lhi» uiillmr 1*1 l1i«’ It'l’l ri't'lmn mI tin* uri nf IsHl. 

NuV<'l tl)i‘li';.><, llliti IvMHXvIi'il!?,!' i'lillM n>H Hlllllin lliMl In 
II r4nf;ili/iim <•!' tlllll pllllt'lpli* :i.'i rnf«l.iiu> il hi tin- m in nl' ISntl, 
illlll til lni:.>’ llpiMI it tin* H^p'-nl III llu' t ‘'Illlpinlill' I' llIU* nf IS'-itl, 
\v’tii'ii tilt' rtii'l nf .‘•Ill'll l■-l'l•;*ltl(i•ln r> iHuvIu ri- to In* iniiiiil iu 
lliusu iin‘afiini‘:J. 

Nuuu will limy llitil Mr. < ’lay siml hi’* ' i' I'liiilnun in lumiiii!.r 

“tllU ( ^Impl'iHui^l• IMi'ai'llli'!! 1*1 is.'ill," liu-'il 'I llplljnU'ily uli- 

titaiiu'il iVi'iii ill! iiili’ivi'iilinij *»n ilu' inntitiilinii nl nl:i\i iy. nr tliat 
llijti ••Nti'i’im* c'liiiliMU iM I'viiH'i'il hy llu'iii a*, hv Mr, i ‘l.iy iti llui 

ptltitilipn Ill'i'Vn fill'll. .Nil ilnlllil ■■ lllf j'llll' lj’l*' *'l imii ltlti'iViMl’ 
Ijim liy ( aillJ'li'Mt willl ! l!lV*'l 1'‘ lliVnhfil hi llln;-" miMnUlfS j 

I II It lliiti Vnry ii|i:.lH|i'Hi'n pinVf -i lliul it «'iMil>l iml I i </," 

IlM nllfprcl in lllf IV.M Ji'flmii III till- JII’I nf iH.'i |, 

Hilt Mr. ( ?tiiy‘.’i i-iiiii'lii<iiiip \vni<tr> in i)i" uIhu i' i-iiudnii, 
llio (|Hf.’>liMii : 

“ A<’i’i>r<liiiii; In iti“ Sniiiti' iii iln. uhf, < ' i liin M‘> pMV.>a III iiiti r'’ 

Viillil llpnil till' Mll'ii'i'l- ••! tliiv«’iv (ill till* ^•'♦l I «<l «'l > Vi j. llnW, 

^ (llfit, i'llli ( 'nll|•l’•’n’■ I’i 7 >i ilM'IWii |a'l llin }|>-t nf Iht'l • infi' } V> lli' ii 

u1iii|iii||i‘il [nr |i|nliil>ilt-il| '•liivi’iy, nli-i nn atn nil •<)' a i ii- t ii ii« t" tlni 

(t’aui>|inrlulin|| ■•!' In lll•>'al i'flul'Mi' > f ll I ‘nniMi i >':il| l> |"' ll I'At'il- 

H<// IlUva pi’nliiKhiii.'.^ I'luV'-iy, innlil in.i » « ji i t lav. • (luili-.ii.'iiiij 

till' iiilrnihii'linii nf hlav'-iy, nr, if ii!-i\fiy < i. » imi* il*. j.', ‘ J a! 

^ilU'l•|•v V 

INulhiil}?, fiilifly, i:i ihmii* fVnl«’Hl ihitii tlinl thn law nf iHn l ia 
nil lift nf intniVflltiiill hy t 'niipinr.'i nil llin r.uliii rl nf ’.liiVf ly, HHil 
II Vary ullrittivu miih. ‘rim inpi al nl'a laiv i;, ii piv.Uivi' iifl ; uinl 
ill iliiti iniiiH il linppnifil (u lai ii law piniulMtiiip. .’.liiMu )' Nnitli <<1 
iL rti’i'liiiu linn. 

If, Uini’nlnin, llin lUM i.ffiiun nf llu* nut of Isn I v\ in .‘ituiHl tin 
law, lin ilnlniitlnil an niii'li, (I'ninplmv; I'nni ilm ilnfiriiin nf 

UHii-iittniwnntiiiii, nn wliifli il is prnfnaufiliy fniimli >i, tlmH. ai'’ 
am'iUii^C to lln* vniiHnniiiK tif Mr, CHay, aimvf i-ilfil, i( liu-i njHUifil 
lliH (tiinr fn»’ In^hilalinK im slavnry liy tinijKifv., in any mcinnl, 
uiid fur any jiiii'piiMa wliuUtvor, in lla; Stalu.s as widl as in ilin 
'l.'cnilm’inN. 
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Tiik Day Aftbu tiik Dkfkat of Tim 

In llin liillDi’ ]nua of llio c.luiplcr, wo Imvo stated that 

the (hd'oal of llio l)ill, whioli had boon under tho cduirgo of Mr. 
(lay ns (Jhainnan of tho (Jommilloo of Thirteen, which had so 
1oii|j: occupied tho alloiuion of iho Senate, wiia a victoiy—a per- 
Icel, iiiiiMiph of Mr. (May. So it was. Noverlliciess, llio victory 
was not evident to all minds at that moment. The first an- 
iiouueeiiKmt to tho eoimlry of tlie defeat of tho bill, was as- 

ling ; for llio eoimlry hail heen waiting in anxious expocta- 

lioii As' llio passage of ihe measure, and it was eonfulontly ex- 
jits’Kid. 'riit! oifeel of ihi.s ilisappoininiont was so great, that 
noth iiig eoidil elfaeo tiio impression from Urn public mind. To 
tills day it is I'xlensively, if not generally supposed, that Mr. Clay 
was (lelealed. The measure eerlainly was defeated for tho 
lime. Kigluly to understand (he erisis — for such it was — do- 
nmuds a eousiibrnilion of wbal preceded and of what followed. 
Mr, Olay liad some misgivings, but ho believed llio bill would 
]insn, down to tlte last day. This was the genend retdiug in tho 
Heiiiii(\ and out <*f it. VVe have sism the eolleijny hetwoim Mr. 
Wi'bsler and Mr. Ibniglas, a few days hefore the final trial on 
lln^ hill, whe.n the former ashed the. latter what he would do, 
an ( Ilifiii'iiijifi of the Oommillee, i)f 'I’eri'ilorii'S, il the hill sluiiild 
fail, and we. have had the answer. We have al.HO had ocensitin 
to tili.serve (leeasiniial donhts in tho miiul of jMv. Olay. Ibit QH 
(lie hill was e.Kpta^ted to pass, low In tho Seiiuto or out woro 
pivpared Air llio re.snlt as it happened. 

\V(- jibserve, ln»wever, that Mr. Douglas, Ohairman of tho 
Ooniiiiitlee on ' I 'erri lories, brnnght in a bill for the admi.sHion of 
OiiliAiiiiia, on the first of Angn.sl, Uie day after the dofoat of tho 
hill in ipi(^sti«»n — very prompt action, and proci.sely in accord- 
aiiee willnllie ipH^Mlioii made to iiim by Mr. Webster: “ II this 
hill alioiild fail to-day, would you bring in that hill Ui-inonw?” 
Mr. Douglas answered, “ Yes,” and bo did so. 

Ibit we think, in irnlh, tho defeat of the lull produced a gono- 
val eutislin'imlioii in holh IfonsoH of Onngr(!.ss, and in the country. 
1\lr. (May’s long prolraoled argnmeal, miming through sovcml 
moiiLlis, his pleadings, his warnings, had made a deep, a prolouiid 
imiii’(!Hsien im the HeuaU), on (Vingross, on tho wliolo Union. 
Tlie great majority in Oongross ami out, woro unwilling, afraid 
to risk tho consoiiiiouooa of Iho fuilin'o of tboso compromiso 
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'I'lui lir.’il hill, m Imo' lirli iii .l, li<ul ijnli'il ; ;\li_ ( lluy’-i 
IcMtltTNliip lm«l I'MiiH' to ail rini hv till', ivni ; wiili luisinns 

hiiml Im< Ii.'hI linin' Iti^i iluty, ami ronlil ))•> u" luiui-. 'I'im wlmlt* 
willi all iir; ln*iiirml..ii'. wi'i lit, m-u' i. ll luu'K (,,i 
tlin l»n?.niii nl' till’ iSniiJiln. 'riiry liHi: t up aisil l i’ ilt.iii’', m- alj 
was ln;it. 'riii-y i-n;'. ihn \. jy in< a tti.' , wini li Mr. ( ‘|ny 

liail |•rn|l^^:t•t|, mill j.o liUip j.lra.lrti Ii.j. il lli. v < •1111,1, 'I’iinMi 
nii*:if;mi’,-i hail ii’ri'ivfil thi-ir r h-ij •' In-iii Mr. t i i\ li.iiu), mnl ilm 
Si’iiain ni'vi-r l]iiiii;jhl ol’ piVnr' ihi'iii aii) niln i ,'!iap<'. ii ^vaa 
hm lain, il ihny ili-.m-il il. I 5 m ih.-y ilnl n.ii .!.• u,. n. 'I'liny 
iliil iiui ilari' III ilo il. 'riii'v hiH’W l<>o v.i M, iliai Mm i•,l|ll||ry 
tli'iiiainh’il Ihici- Vi ry |ll•■a^|lt(•a, am! Mial Mm j •-. •}<!!- iv niil.l 
llii* Sniialn uC llm |t|ii|.-il Sl.m-;. in .j.Mij ,il.l. , ,i' |i,My atmulil lail. 

^Vl• ail' imt MU'|iiiM'il, lh<'i'i'li‘i«', i<i liii>[ i!i<- hill iitj (||,. (uhim.'iioii 

ol (’alilnniia hl•^ln•^‘ ihn Si'n;i{,- ih,- lM■^l il.iy all*-! Mm il,-,. 

I'ciil nl llm hi. '4 hill ii'pni l•■(| hy Mm I '.mhiiiiIIi'i' nl’ 'I’hii O' i'h. (In 

Miia May, Mr. (’lay. u ilh roh mu Mi'putv. O' •' oi lii'< pl.mi' aiiM 
Wliil filimn v«*ry piliVi* timi;::. lu i.'O i. im-,- Mk' j. inI atiM (ho 
('llllUi'. 


Who I h:i i; \'i Ml *1 11 i; Him,, 

'■ I uiM. (.. Miv-iily a i.-i. \;..i.I,. W.. j.>. „.,r i !•. j!.,. ...mo,, „ 

in-M ,.r It I iim-piilUiy -im. iMi. !. u-. iM h.n,- 

lib-.l, iiMiiy <'pi»i<.ii. nil (lm.|i ..'..i.l..(,i |, j,* | 

am hn» iii.-l wiili II liii.. U..I tl,...' i,i,. xj . . . 1 , I . l.wf, .... m. pml, 

lull nun iMil. li, im it iv.p.iM ||i,. , ,.mi,Uv ..I . I I, p!,.|„ ly! 

I'V.r mviMir. |..■I.:...l|!^lly, I lunn hm , 1 ),. imi-i.t , 

ll In wlii.-li I li.u,. _ i),. 

fiiiMiliilly miM j.niM.v.'iiiij.ly. 'Hi. Im :i m .. »i v. .1. t . j .\ J,. rl,., , ,.,,>1^0 , 

nil till- nllinr i.ii|.< oj’ Min I ‘Jniinli..,. m,.| M,, | .ij.p'j j,,,! . i f,. i,,. 

‘I"’"’ li'i'Mim nl' I. .|M.u ih.lils i.ln. !| I ,r. [, \\\ | 

Hay iii»nh Hull Hiil.j,...| i„, M,.,t j,,.,.,,,. j p..,,. 

Iiil.llity nl' I|..vv li w;,., M. l'. lO, ,!. u.. In. ,v. m tl. Tin. 

l.m|.n-.tPi.m I.ni,,. Mmii.mM |M, 1 *. a. , 

“1""' ’* •••.lol. linll nl' hi , .(mv. 1.1 I in Mm .h r. :.! u?. , ||„. 

iniiiiialml,, ii. M'l.i.l i.r..|... 4 u..,i o. 

il'i'Fill in {litH'i'l'nllnnltnii nf llm H< I) i(<'.’' •***•»• 


'I’llH 0»' nil: INriim;, 

" Nmv, .Mr. I’lVhlitriil. 1 hhmM Imr.. h, ,„v |.J., i,. „„ ivn M 

by /my wlmilii.r limy l•n^||n fm,,, imlivi.l, , s,..,. ,, { 

HliniiM iln|.|nri', iii inimli mi imy m/m, IIvIikj ,.»• .j. :,,!, il,.,? , ,an.„l.| I,,, 

riilN'M li^iiiiml Mill nullimity ,. 1 ' M,„ Vuh,u, .•iilua by imliviMtmhi Ntali'i. 
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But, nftov all that has occurred, if any one State, or a portion of the peo- 
ple of any State, cLooso to place tliemsolvcs in military array a^uiiiist the 
Guvernmoi\t of the Union, I am for trying the strength of the Clovorn- 
ment. [Applause in the gallenes.] I am for asccrlainiiig wlietlier wo Imvo 
got a Government or not — ^practical, efficient, capable of inaintainiiig its 
aiilliovity, and upholding tho powers and intoi-ests which belong to a gov- 
ovnincnf. Now, sir, am I to bo alarmed or dissundctl from any such course 
bj' inlitnations of tho spilling of blood? If Wood is to bo spilt, by whoso 
fault will it be? Upon tho supposition, I maintain it will bo.tlio fault of 
llioso who raise tho staiulaid of disunion, and endeavor to jn-ostrato this 
Govovmneat ; and, sir, when that is done, so long ns it pleases God to give 
mo a voice to express my sentiments, and an arm, weak and enfeebled ns 
it may be by ng-o, that voice and that arm will be on tho side of my coun- 
try, for the support of the general authority, and for tho maintcnanco of 
the powoi-s of tliia Union.” [Applause in the gnUorics], 

Tho Ctmir : “ Order !” 

Mr- Walker: “If any tiling over gave mo pleasure, it is to hoar such 
Bontimonts ns the senator from Kentucky has R))okon, applauded, though I 
do not say it for tho pmpose of oncournglng it” 

Mr. Ci.ay still Hopes. 

Mr. Clay : " Mr. President, I have done all— I am willing to do all that 
is in tho power of man to do, to aecoimnodato tho dlAbroneea of tho 
country. I have not. boon atla(d>od to any given form of Boltling our 
troubles and of restoring contentment lo lb« Union. T was willliiig to 
take the measures nnitetd. I am willing now to see (hem pass Wipnvato 
and distinct, and I ho|>o they may be passed so, without that odious Pro- 
viso whicli has evented siudi a sonsation in every quarter of the Union. But 
whether pas.sed or not, I ropoal the sentiment, if rosislanco is atlomplcd to 
any authority of tho country, by any .St-ito, or by any people of any Stale, 
I will raiso my voice, my heart, and arm, in tho supjiort of tho c.ominon 
authority of the Gunoml (iovormnont. Nor am I approhonsivo that blood 
is to bo shed. From tho bottom of my heart I hope it never will be. ]5ut 
if it sbould, who will bo responsible ? Tlioso who attempt to jirostrato tho 
general ivutliority upon tho supposition I have made— that a single State 

if there bIiuII bo one — or tho jieoplo of any State, choose to raise tlio 

standard of difiimion, and attempt lo destroy this Union by force. God 
linowH I should doploro it. But if it mu.st occur, I will bo among the last 
who will givo up the effort to maintain tlio Union in its entire, full, and 
vigorous authority. 

“ Sir, tln'so throats are not so alarming or ao dangerous, ns some in their 
imnginution may suppose. Wo have had an event of tho kind in our his- 
tory. When Wiisliington was bur Proaidoul^no^v sixty yoni's ago— the 
Btnndard of insnrrectiou was rmsod in tho western part of Poimaylvania. 
The army of tho United States moved forward for the purpose of subduing 
it. There was some little blood shod in the house of Oolonol Neville. 
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Ihil ltit> iId'Ii :i-i iliiiiiihiMi- i-.t< I h uN'ii <;hs:iy > ^u|| ||,.,j 

Irnhi |1 m» itf ill" llii'f «*t l!"’ I • i5]*{' i; I I", lii.: mtlK-iify nf 

til" mni l<v lii" l-iiilH'i- Mt fli < I'oi.iu, " 

\ ^^'r|lill'l'V iiiM.i I s . 

'I’lipy "‘Im iliMin;:. Ill til" \.i' iivil!" t 

hii lati'ly lirlii, iuiil wliii'li ctil) il ili" .'‘intiili v, \vi|| 

ii|i|ii'ri'iali> llio I'liMiiiMt i>r Mil' ('■iiiiiliy Mil:- iiiuiim'hi, 

(III Mu' «’oiilln}'i'in*y llml Mir:-" t >• ihim iiic; i.| Mj, i :|i,y 

ciHilii iml li" 

ll will Ijuvo Ihtu .'•••‘ 11 , ill lli»- iiliiiv" i>r Ml. t 'lay, 

Mini Itr' lii'iil ill" MniutiM' liiiiM ^i■ll y!.tii<l | Mt, I^M|"•'|. [n a v-,>i'y 

{lI'l'ilillN (IIViMint till- III" liirr. nl til" lull Ml" li.iy Ii. ImI". [{ waM 

Mu' Iiiuh’ Mi'i ioiri iiiiil iIh* iiium* In !•" i"j’i"tl» <l, I-i-.mh ." Mi. liny 

Mild Mr, I’i'iin-i' IniM ulwiiy-i lu c..! iii ili.- • |>:»iiy,aiid In*- 

I'lillMi Mr. liny lind |l•lll•^l (ill ;Mi I'" ii"" ii - a lii"Ui| i.l tli" hill. 

Mr. l<i «' ninl ai-l : Ii-’Im l v h i' -li-l, lliitl, 

Ml" lit wliii'li I ..il.i.-l I.. |ji«- N-mtS. 1 1 il.t.hn , w,. 1 Ml" .lii.'i't 

I'lUl' il iil' llii' ill' Ml" hill,'* 

Mr. t 'Ifiy (ill lii'> m'mi ) : " I ii>' iiiiui- * ;»ij 

Mr. ri'aii-": ••'III.' iiiii(i".|i:it>’ ."" 1 ..-. 1 ,1 tiiiif Mira ih.. h!' Mill 

hill Will) i>iil(.'ti'<|ii"iil Iii liiv iiiii<'i"ii>i<'"i. Mill 1 "u ii-'t \\i!hiM> Mi ll ilix 
Mii* hill l ll■•ll^i h" liii-i .|I |M\ .l•.. 1 |, iiiih ( I I aiit jii 'Mv I'lciifr-'ulilu 
wllli it. l’'n.lM jiiiv jil t l. •-|.».n -ihilily I uMI in i * 'j'.i 

Mill! i*lll, H’l ilihii'llli '''l h\ ill" I 'muuiuII' >', ) h:--! ,i*n< ii i| > --i.ii.il H' l'lil. 

'*■ 'I'll" hill th'|hiit<'.| 1. ;I--t.|in- w.r. ii -! ll"- h-.il '.ihi li i! wm i.n 
Tlli'i'lny 1' ^ ’l l,,, Ih" hill I" min- I I((h 5 M'.t jrin Inliili Itl. 

Ill' tin- i."iml-ii’ rrniii lh i.r-.iii j Mr. 1 lav.i -.ii | w;, , n..* \s h-n im-l I- - u ili ^ 

i'-U'.r.in ' i:»r iiiiijillm. I li-hl Mi.- t.i.t-v U..iu --i. i", v.h. it Im 

|iri->.i-nl...l iho liliii-U.liiK’iil. Mint it w.oihl .J. I'.-a* Min hill, | Mi" 

ii"niifi.r iVum iMiM.i>:',i|.|.i |Mi. Mint I ..h..ii!.l !-• i- t. -I r-. y.-i.i 

iiy;iiiii:'l it.” 

Mr, i'’iiiit" : “ At. ill.' iut. |ii"\v t.t whi.-h th.. M'lial.-r iithi-l- 1 I uji|ri< " I 

il- wim ill" <(iii"iiiliui-iii. I|..t th" hill, id |., vJ.i- h h,- w..uhl 

VmIc." 

Mr, IVniv.}? *• It jiny i'.im.^.'j |.ii"lu.'".| ih" ih h ai „( M|.. hill, ii i., -iii.l ; 
hill, ii Md' r"iii(|tit' li'itiu I liiul lli.iiiifht ).i "|i»’r I., (" ■■'•j.t ih" |>i > i< .ii 
I i>lt'"i'i't], Miiii wiiitlil Hill. Iiuvii li>'i-M Mii- I. xill.'' 

Mr. Ihinmi Hditl. (lid rulliiwiii^ tiutd lu ilu' r"j».»i{"i nC lii*i k!’ 
initi’kii (111 MiIm Mitimfiiuii, lltul il lui^ht niijU'ur with Mi.-m ; 

“Til" iMii"ii|iiii"iil. Ill* dm rv..iii Ihoidin v.«'i "ani.'.l, m-i hv Mid 

friciiiln (if tlm hill, Imt Ity n iiuvltiiii (T Mm tVi.-mla *.1' Mm hill diiihii" with 

n lui>{M miiiihnrur wmaldiH liimwii hi hw ui-iiti-M'l i.i M.h hill. '|li"V(.td 4 
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of (,\vi^Iv(! HdimIdiH Icnowii (o bo j»|>|hm(k| Io Llio bill, woni jtivoii tn this 
Iimoiidmniil,, li.'si.tc:« Wui voto of Iho Koimlnr iVoni Alalmiin |Mi'. Kiii-r], tlio 
Hdimlor iVom ( loon'-iii | Mr. Uomoti |, nml Mm Hi‘iiut«ir from "lioso 

Kiipporl. of llm iiiomoiro wjh o<mliiiooiil, lboii;>h limy woro nnxioiid Io 
llm ilisimlo; ho tlmt. iiol, lialf of llioso who volod f*»r llm 
iiiimiiditH'iil (jf itiii Hotmlor IV.»in (uHir^dii, worn cUmidod frimid.H of 
llm bill.” 

Mr. Pt'iii'c.n wiid : 

“ I will imt Hhnuli from llm roHiMomibillly, mid I will imvor cohho Io do- 
fimd mid viiidii-iib' my omirHo.’* 

Mr. (liny t “ Nor will I, Hir. H lmloii;o» lo Mm lijHlory of Mm ooimlry, 
and ll. will [•o oiil. VVilb ivjsard Io Mm imimlorVi molioii, mid bin roady 
mill fi'iirloHii oucoimlrr of Mm ivHiioumbilily, I any iiolldiiK. I tnippoHii ii|Km 
llial imltjoi'l, Im Ih lilco mo.sl, oMmr nmii. Ilnl. I n'jmnl wlml I anid, Mini. Llm 
immi'diiilo oamm of llm Iomu of llm bill, wan llm mimmlimml of llm lion- 
ornhlo Hoimlor |Mr. VomroJ. I inako mi ivpioiirlii-H ii'piituX liini. **' * 
Sllll llio I mi ll I’l'iitniuM, mid ibo aoimlor lum (old iis lliiil Im has no ob* 
jiiiitioii |o iin;iiiitm (In' wlmln ri‘:i|3oiiHibibty. WImii Mm mimiid- 

nmiil. wmi olVomd by Mm wimlor IVom (ban-jcm, Mm wmilor [Mr. I’l'iiriml 
did nol opimiu' il by any Hpmmb. Ilo <li-l iml. any wlial. Im aaid yoHlonlny. 

in no iulimaMon ao noinma Io Mial nm<‘inliimnl, lliiil, if mlii]ilcd, llm 

l•ol 1 li^’l|lll'lml' iui{(lil bo Mio lora ol liv vob'. I'lil Mail, la iml all. Now, ini', 

I wiinl In call Ibf allmilioii of llio imnalor !«• IiIhowu «-oiMHn ymib-rday, upon 
ibih Hubji't'l. TUrao liim-a waa Mio ncnaba' nppvom-brd wiMi ammidiimutii 
iioiitaiuinp', I bi'Iliwo, im)t»lanlially Mio vory obji'ol wbiidi Im wan di'MiroUH 

npliali, Oim wan lalcmi from my obnir Io liim. waa 

jdvoii Io liim by Ida imi^^bbor, Ibo aomilor Irom lllimiia j Mr. I )onidaH|, who 
bad oblaiiifd llm pii'vioiiaooii-ionl of Mm aonalorH from Tosaa, '! In ro worn 
oim or (wo oilnTM. Tim aonalor dorliinal |o aoorpl. of any ami'iitlnmiil, bid. 
jtoraiali'd ill Ida own, mid Mial |.oraiiilmm«! lo.l Io Mm roUHn|m’imoa lo wliioh 
I liavo alludoil. Not. only did Im fail to lalco llm a«of{o,s|,ioiia ofllm friatida 
. of Mh' bill, bid. wlioii Ibo w!nab»r Irmii MoinlajMr. Vid<i<’|, oim of llm 
iiioal «lo(oi iiiiiiiid oppoimniri of Mm bill, ualcivl bini bi dlvido Ida iiiolion, 
M'liioli waa iiiH.'}>avnblo by llm riib-a of Mm Sonalo, llm nmiimnl llm appoal 

Im yiobb-d (o Ida wialn?a. If Im bad poranvomd in Ida own iim- 

(loii lo !ilrl/ct' nut tnul I donbl If Mm ivhuII would liiivo biaai Mm 

Hinno. Thoao aro (imia, noim of whioli, 1 pivauum, Mm aonalor ia .iiapoaod 
lo call in i|iH’ation. I nml.m im n'pioimlma lo Mm aoimlor. I liavo no doiibt 
Im baa adot! ujam ronaciimlioua iiiolivoa, imr do I draibl ol Ido wlllinf(m‘f<H 
io nmol all Mio rcapoiiaibilily. Itiil, ImviiiK boon wiili lliia liill, 

lioinif oliaii'iiian of Mm ooimidlb'o wlm iTpin'Iod il, f llioitji^lil il, ri|(lit llm 
(lounlry alnmld luiow Mm rirmniiH(;iinM'n niidor wbioli il. waH loat.” 

Mr. Pnm'i'.n rojilnMl with («»uHi(lnmldu nbiliiy, (uul oouoliulod 
wUli llm lolluwin^ romuric: 
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“ If you go bnck to tlic itimoto enii.so of tlio defojit of tlio bill, it vests on 
tliQ aineiubiiotit of the senator from Georgia, to which tlio senator iVoni 
Kentucky yielded.” 

How far the senator from Maryland was influenced in his 
course on this occasion, by the humor manifested in the follow- 
ing sentences, it may not, perhaps, be easy to divine : 

“ Sir, I know voiy well I am too limnble a moinber of this body, to bo 
consulted by any one «s to what he should do; but, if I liiul been con- 
sulted in regard to this amcndinont [Mr. Daw.son’a], I abould have stated 
frankly, that I was opposed to it, and could not sustain if. I>ut being too 
obscure to be eonsulled, and not having boon consulted, this ainembncnt 
was sprung on me, and I thought it my duty to oppose it in tho best way 
I could.” 

Most assuredly, this would have been a fearful way of show- 
ing one’s power, and not less fearful in its responsibility, if tho 
Senate had not afterward enacted each of tho mcnsiiros con- 
tained in this bill, and if the contingencies so much feared by 
Mr. Clay, had come on the country. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Dawson’s amendment vitiated tho 
bill very essentially — more, perhaps, than Mr. Olay himself was 
aware of at the moment it was under considoralion ; for it might 
have loft New Mexico under military rule, whicli, as wo Imvo 
seen, BIr. Clay was altogether opposed to. 13iit it had jiiissnd, 
and could not, as we snppo.se, bo reconsidered. Should tho bill 
be sacrificed for that? Mr. Clay and its other friciicls did not 
think so. But the senator from Bfaryland thought proper to 
brave the responsiI)ility of defeating the measure. 

Mil. Cl.AY ReDUJCBS the SoUTllEUN SkN.ATORS i’OIl TIIEIIl OPPO- 
SITION TO THE BlfiO. 

“ There is a langungo too often employed by senators now find here- 
tofore speidiing for tho South — ^‘Tlic South, llio whole Suulb.’ Sir, I 
slionld think it would bo voiy fortunate, if soiuifcors woro always eonfidont 
tbiit were able to ropresont tho sonlimouts of their own p.artiotilar 
State, without attempting lo speak of States whoso I'osjreolivo domaiim nro 
exterior to their own. Now, I speak in no unkind spirit toward tho sen- 
ator from "^higiiiia ; but I belicvo that, if tho people of Virginia had been 
here, fonr fifth.s of them would have voted for that Compromiso moasuro 
tho senator from Virginia has folt it his duly to oppose. I know 
the opportunities of the senator from Virginift are miioli bottov tlinii 
•’T 1 to obtain information’ of their wLshes ; but I profe.s3 to Iciiow 
if tlio State that gave mo birth, and Ibelioyo tliat if tlio people 
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of Vii'u'iniji to lio lo-movi'ow, tliroo foiirllis or four lil’lliH of 

lliotii would lui found to l»o in favor of tliiit immmiiv. Now, wr, <li) l!io 
lioiioriilili! m'Uiiloi'u fi'<i (0 Vlrfjiiiia nml 8oul.li Oaroliim lluil, whuii 

(lu'y i'(Uiii'ii lo llmir itoijKlIhuuHn with tho o|H>osi(«i opiiilonH provailiiu!; upon 
tlin Hiiliii'r.l of iIiIh {••■mjuomiw!, <jf lli'w olivn-hrnnoh hohl out lo llm wliolo 
lliiloii ill) I hoy <»xjiool. 1<> lx* ahio lo liavo ilia aword drawn aijiiinsL tlio 
Diiioii, iiiiiid Mil'll a (xaillii'.l. of opinioiiH aa will arian in llio alavo lioldiiig 
Wtali a, n]inti (lio vi'iy /ground of ilia ngoi’.lioii of Ihia (^anproiuiaa 

Nuu.ikioation — ( J ivir. W ah. 

“ Mr. I’l'i'sl.lMit, I liavo said ihat 1 waul, lo know wliotliar wo am luuiud 
loo'oltii'.v liy a ro|io of tiauil, or an olloidivH, oajiahlo Oovoriuaoul, coinjiaUmt 
to luil'oi'cn llin |iu\vm'ti ihoioin voali^d hy llio (!oii.s|.i(iilioa of llio DiiiUiil 
^ And what ia tlio doalrino of Niilllllcalion, ant uji a<,oii!i, I'uvlvoil, 
vtMuiii'lintcil, iii'ilhar oulartp'd nor improved, nor osleudiHl in tliia now 
I'dilloii of it I 'I'liat when a ain/^lo Slalo ahall iind«‘rlako to aay, that ft law 
jiuHsi’d liy llio twimly-niuo Slaloa ia uimoiiHlIlulioiial and void, aim may 
I'uIhu llm alaiidard of roHialnuiwi, and iloly llio f-wonly-uiiio. Hir, I dauiad 
tho dot'li'iiio I wi'iily yoar.a a,!?0”— 1. deny it now- 1 will dio in doiiyiiiti; it* 
'riii'i’o Im no Miidi piiimiplo. Tf a Htalo c.Iioohch to assuino tho atlilndo of 
tloliaiion |o lint Hiivori‘i}.p' anlhoiil.y, and ai't up a aoparalo iialioti a].(aiiiHt 
Iho iialioii of Iweuty-iiioo SlahM, it lalo-a iho i!oaa<'i|uonia‘s upon ilaolf, and 
iho ipii'alioii ill I’lnlimod to liiia : Shall ihn twoiily-iiinn yield lo one, nr tlio 
OIIII yield lo Ihe Iweiily-niiie f Oall it l»y what myalio iianie you pleaao — 
a Stale, a iioi piiration, a aoveivi/jnly- - wlialever fore.e of a Slate ia )mt in 
arrav a;pntint iho iiiilhoiily of the Union, it inuat Huhmit to Ihe (uuwO' 
ipieiu'eii of revolt, an every other eoniinuiiity muHt anhiiut wlieii a revolt la 
made. 

‘Mieiiileiueii lay lo llielr aonla Iho liallerin;( niielion lhat tho army ia 
eoinpiiaeil of oll)e(U>i from Vir/{inia, Soiilh I larollna, ninl olhor Koulheru 
Slale-i, and llio aviiiy will not draw llmir aworila, What, air, tlio army ol 
the Unileil SlaloH under llm oommaiid of iho Uliiof Mntjialrale of Llm 
United Sialea. •under [)io command of llio /gallant ollloer rooeiitly making 
tlio eoiiipieal of Mexico . not do llmir duly if Uoiilleinon will llnd llmm- 
aelvea iillerly niiatakeii, if Hue.li a Hlah« of thing.a ariae.a." 

'WllAT IH I’aTUIOTISM? 

“ Ihil Nvo are told (hia atory of MernadoMo, and f may any I did not put 
(ho (M ie of Viri’iiiia. f reapeot hor, I voiioralo hor. Sho ia my paroat, 
and 1 have alwaya leelingM toward Imv wliioh aro inapired in llio lllial 
lioMiiii loward ita parent, I did not put tim caao of Virginia hy nnino, 

'Die hoiioraldoMeiialorfrom South Uarollua put hiHworda in my month, whou 

ho made mo refer to Ida Suite, Hut if any Statu olmo.'ieH to amiy itHolf m 
anlliorily, and gU’o ordora to IIh oilizmm to w>t theinaolveft in military or 
luialilo array againat Iho Uidoii, thfi Union is goiiu, or tlio roBiHUiiuio muBt 
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'I’ltt* tinllMl'.'lliii' i.i'irilnl' l«ll> Ui t'l lli" ’'f'ly I*! I !• i HtiilMf wlio, 
M'lli'll ln' rJMU" ti* llli’ •'uiilln<"i lli liiilir-, UiH iltiv. lililt ; f>i iiUfil.' liin 

tlllllvii l.*'t Mil' t.'lliilnl ill-' n.l'"’. «‘S H < r •• Hill- ll tll'-l-' 

0!(i»ii‘i III hill' ii'iiillilii'.iH lili- iis <1* '‘Uni'- liiuii lii * iM :‘i > ! (li. 

Swnli'ii, wlm W!i‘« niinli' Mil'll iiii‘ii'1 ill-' !iij?li--i »( V I1 ill*', wIiMiii }|i) 

I luliiiili' lll••l•■ lliHl I ulix, l-i> (ill- >1,> mI U<iiiiiI| 

<'tiili[>'liii(i' I ami li* "I- '! !•' > '« ' '*'I, I iial m my Imliipli 

III' lilii’ily. 

“ AM'I v.illi |i”.|iri'l mv i -niili\. li”' li- -ii'-iiii-!-’ • ii it-.i y. ul.-i uf 

N'il't'liiia I'-'i.ii^ iiiv V. Ttii > 1 nii'ii, <.ji, 1 • mvi-'imliv ; llm lliiiiy 

Sttili'-i all' inv '’'miiM V J 1 v' IiIiI'‘ 1 iN i “yv i -Minli i; an-i V n i-im i no iiinri) 
lliiiM liiiv I'llii i’ "f llm Slnti I III' liiii' 1 iiiiiM. nIk' )i-.i.-i i t- ii« 1 ■>ii my jiait 
oMij'iilliili’*, mill ^•-l•^ill'■lI. iiii'l iln'i* ; l..iiat-l li*'i in mv • fiai imri'i', 

wliirli iMilliili'i' ii|iii 1 i I'ailii xvmM iii-lm •- In-' i' ni vii>l »!i'. Unf lUi'ii 

if il w'l'Vi' mv iivvii ,*''1 ill- il mv mx n f 'fal-'', J Ui I- xU , > " ili m v !'■ I>> r iliil V| 
t'liiitlM I'aii'" llii' 'luli*Iiil«l •<! •)» il"i'-fi a;;.i'i«-l f!c’ |. i-lm-*.: Jii. I'li nil, I 
WDIll'l I'/i im.aiiril lirr. I xxniil-l I'n ii-;ai|nl In ) - U in tli!il niH- 

lill)\'rll>'V, mill'll U'l I InXK li' i." 

Mil. llrNi'oM or.' TMi; I’n.iiivi: l.wv, 

'I'lu' lollowiiii' I’xhin’l I'i liiuu ilji' I'l ii i>r ill*' ll'<ii, 'rhi'imiM 

1!. Hmiloii. Wo ilo iml iiiM'il It n-i u.lnj.liiii* ail )l'i »•' c --iiiiij,!!, 
iiiil (o voi'il'y wliiit wo hiivi* fl- ''wla-i'n ?.i.iti il,* ili i{ \li. I'luy 
Imil MnUuiip, lO ilo ill llio oii|o.lMii'tii<li oi j :iv O'O m| llij j law, (o 
O(iri’olinml,o tioiito otluT ; luli-iiii'iii'. wo lou r mail*’ il, 

llltil In |‘.ivo fioiiio rinllioi' liolil .'oi lo II:. liol'iiy ami > li o.xi l.a’ : 

“'I'lii' l^’l•ll>•Yivall^a /I' I |nl liil i I ‘11 1 ii'.l i. Miiim n i|< t-l !< f. v up '.i ii. )' 
f'litlill" liniil. ; il I'I .Mai i a. liiii* iin l*a- fli-. I. j|i » A L > i-l 'aa, |»i 

li* raiihMilij*; lii-x I-Iavi', WII'I |ii-..’ .-. Mli- ) Itml. 1 Ilm l.i imij-j-ii.,; * ! mi ..! lilt* 
Hllili* lli'l ol '-I'I i’i>|iv|.'l* >1 :»n>i ' .-ntiaii >> 1 I" li i j-i"inlr!n I n-' . .ii 

liiiiialily ol' Miia i'ii!i*'hMi'iil vvaa in vain j-l- a ii -1 io lli-; r.aKM<yli<u,! a . <mil ; 
Iml lii'l" iHiiiiorilii-a in lln' 'iiiiil nj )..»s, im-l i. t fn llio 

lillilml'ilira ol till* Union, nii.l i-iim'iui. 1 in till ” a .m . i i; • at a i>'>l 

ln'rol‘a lln* Mii|i|'i’iiit« ( 'niii I of tin* 1 aiii.'-i xl«- , in t. I fin- i .-t. aiooimuilily 

III' ilia I'alHinylviltiill law, ‘I'liiil l oml il.-. i-l* 1 hiUv aii-l j.t..i*ij-f!x ail iha 
[laiiilH in Ilia i'iihi*, nint I** lli** liill vimlti'afimi n! all ila u -liivi - 

liolilar, tiinli'r ilia ll•l’l<|•l^oll i-lnii- i* in l}n< riin>iiiiiOinn. Tin | - oiif ^ 
aaVf'l' ilia wliola ^rnlinil, iiinl, Im'"!*!'''., »lin\v>’p] pii >1 . 1\ m xxii il i-aUa 'ilnr 
Ilia iial. «*r lYllil v«?(jiura*l l*i In* iiHa‘ial'''l, l * »a il.n ii xxnij, .m' ii . i ■m{<l>-ia 
all'ari liMilar |llM anlialillltfoil, ili(ti'}i>-||'(i'iil of all oiU lmT' ai-l, I it" ^■■•inl« 
worn (liajia; 

“‘Tlia |irovi'*inn of Ilia lial of ilia I’,!!!! i.f I'aliVilim. 1 Vn:i. oTiliva lo 
fil^iliva alnvan, ill aiaiiily Unimtilnlioiiai in iill h-* Imaiiiivt jiroviMnan; nn.l, 

♦ I’atiax *.!afl, ill}/!, ,i illi'/. 
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imliMiil, (lio ox(i«])(ion of tlial. imvl. whiiih miifow niilhoi'ily on SluLo 
innji'iHlriilcH, is IVi'o IVom rnasoniihlo clonItL or cli(llonll.y. As i<» lliu nu- 
llioi'ily so oonfonnil on Siato inni'islnihw, >Yliil(i n ilillortitiro of o|iiiiio]\ 
oxisis, ninl limy oxisl on Uns jioiiil^ in ililloninl. SIh(<*s, wlmllior Sfnlo 11111^- 
islriilos nni lioiiiid to nc.t unitor it, iioiio is ontoi'Iniinul liy (lio mun i, thiit 
Mlnlo iniiM'isInilos nmy, if llioy oltoomt, cxoroisn lliiil nnllioritv, iiiilcss fui'ltid 
liy Klain li'>>'isli(tioii.' ‘ Tlii) powor of lopfislntioii in roliition to fu'diivos iVoiii 
Inlmr, is oM'liisivs in Uto nntioiml loi^isluluro.’ ‘I’lio ritflil- to siu'/.o and 
rotalco findt'vo slavos, and tint duty In dolivor ilutin up, in wiialiivov Slain 
of llio Union l.lioy may ho fouiul, is, uiidor llin Oonstilution, romto'iii/ml as 
an nhsoliil.o, posilivtt riolil tnnl duty, porvadiiu' llio wliolo (laion will) an 
0(|^ual and siipnuno I'orito ; nnoonlrollod ninl unoonlrollahlo liy SinUi sova- 
roi;,oily <a' Slain lo^dslulion. 'I'lio ri^lii and duly aiui ro-oxtciisivo and iini- 
Idriii in rmnody and opctralion throiii^lioul. tho wlndo Onion. 'I'lio owimr 
lias dm Hiimo I'Muiiplion (Voin Slain rni'iilatioim and nonirol, ihvoiii^di imW' 
nvnr many Slnlmi lio may pass with llin liiiiilivo slavn in Ids pim-Hsioii, in 
h-tamlfii, lo his domloil.* ‘'rini not of llin ln;»'islalnrn of I’niinsylrania, on 
which Ihn indiclinnid n;j;ains|, hilward |{i*'!f, lor oarrylnj; away a l'u;,';illvn 
alavo, is round, is unconslilulional and void. It pnrptais lopnnisli,nsa ))iihlin 
oll'niisn mjuiimt thn Slain, Ihn vnry ant of noiziiijf and rnnmviiiiLj a slave hy Ids 
masinr, which dm ( lonstiiulion of tlm Oidind SlaU's was ilcsiifiind In Jiislity 
and uphold.’ *Tlm <'onslil,uiinimllly of tlm ant of Ooiii'i'css ^I'/lhi) re- 
lal.iii;; lo l'ii<<;ilivi!s iVom tahor, has hnnu nlllnimd l>y Itm adjudiciPioiH of 
llm Slain li'ilaiiialt', and hy IIiomo of tlm ooiirlu of tlm OiiiUnl Slalna,' 

“This dncisioii of (Im Supronm (Jourt so clnar ami fulK -was I'lii'llmr 
valiiidiln in maldn{.f visiftin lo dm ln;;;isliillv«i authority what wn>i waiilin^f lo 
|ipvn nllicacy to llm ant of lYini; it was notldii|.' hut to siihsiilnln fmlctal 
(‘omniissioiicrs lor dm Slain olllccra Ihrhiddmi lo act uiidi-r il ; mid dial 
niilialiliilioii iiii;>'lit have henn accompliuhcd in au nimmdnlory hill of soiuo 
liinm oj‘ four Hues h-aviuK all lint rent <4* thn net as it was. Ihifoi'lii- 
lialcly, ( 'Oii;,p’cii'urtd iiot limit ilaidf lo au I'mi'inlalioii «tf llm act of iVild; 
It made a new law loii;( ami muiiplnx nml iilrikin;( dm pnhlie. itdtid as a 
liovelly. It was early in dm aessioii of IHUI fid that llm .iuilieimy Onm- 
lidllen of the Seiialn vnjtorind n hill on lint aiihjnnt; it Was n Itill lon^ and 
eoiMplitx, and distaslefnl lo ail aiilns of llm ehtnnlmr, and lay Ujton iJm lalilu 
six iimnllm imtoiielmd. It was liiicnn up in dm last, weeks of a nlim 
iiioitllis' iii ssion, and snlislilnlnd hy iiiiollmr hill, alill lononr and morn aoin- 
jile.Y. This lull also was vniy dislasinfni lo thn Heniiln (llm ntnjoril.y) - !inil 
iiml dm singular lain of hniiijj; Hn)>porUMl in ifa details, mid passed inlo law, 
with less dam a nimruirt of llm lu«ly in ila favor, and wiilioul over veeeiv- 
iiii.f dai full seiialoiiid vofo of llm Hinvn Stales. TIu? inaierial voles upon it 
liefoi'n it was pnuii'd, wern on |»mposllioiiK to f.^ivn tlm fniiitivn a jury dial, 
if Im desired It, upon I ho ipinstioii <»f llin nniidilloii“--rre(« or alave; and 
Upon dm i|nestioii of ^'ivintJ him llm haimllt td’ llm writ «»f iiiiliinn mrpm, 
'I’lio lii'sl tif ihesn pniposilioiia ori/(iiuiled wilh Mr. Welisler, Imt was oll'eryil 
in his aliseiien hy l^fr. Ihiylon, of Now Joraoy. Kn [Mr. WelwterJ draw 
np u luinf hill, early in llio HOHsion, lo aujiply llm dnfee.t found la llio work- 
in;' of tlm act of ; it was whort mid Mimplo | hull it noutainud n junviHO 
in favor of a jury Iriid wliuu tlm fiigilivo doiiiod hid aorvUitdo. TimI; would 
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Imvo boon nbout iilwjiya; nnd this jury trial, besides boinr:: incompalible 
■with tiio Constitution, and contradictory to all cases of proceeiling- ngainst 
fugitives, would have been pretty sure to have been fatal to the luusuei’s 
clnini ; and certainly both oxponsivo and troublesome to liiin. It was con- 
trary to the net of lt03, and contrsiry to the wbolo established course of 
reclaiming fugitives, which is always to carry thorn back to the place froin 
^vllioh they tied, to bo tried. Tims, if a man commits nn odeiisc in one 
county, and ilics to another, he is cnn*ic(l back; so, if ho Hies from one 
Stale to another ; fuul so in all Ibc extradition treaties between for(%u im- 
tionn. All arc carried back to tlio place from which they fled, the only 
ooiulitiou hamg to establish the flight and the probable cause ; imil that in 
the caso of fugitives from labor, as well as from justice, both of which 
cases are put togetlior in the Constitution of the United States, and In tlui 
Fugitive Act of 1703. Tho proposition was rejected by n vote of olevon 
to twenty-sovon. 'J'ho yeas were : Messivs. Davis, ot Maasachnsotts, .Dayton, 
Dodge, of Wisconsin, Grccuo, Hamlin, Phelps, Smith, Walkor, of 

Wificonsiu, and Wintlirop. The nays wore: Messrs. Atchison, Xlndger, 
Barnwell, Bell, Bonton, Bevrion, Ilutlor, Cass, Davis, of Missiasip])!, Daw- 
son, Dodge, of Iowa, Downs, Houston, Jones, of Iowa, ICing, Mangiim, 
Mason, Morton, Pratt, of Maryland, Rusk, Sebaslian, Soulu, Ktiiigcon, 
Turnoy, Uiulorwood, AValcs, Yuloe. Tho motion in favor of granting tho 
benelU of tho writ of habcan corjma to tho fngilivo was mado by Mr. 'VVin- 
thvop, and rejected by tho same vote of olevon yens and lwonty-ao\'on nays. 
Other aiuondincnls were ofl’ered and disposed of, and the (jucstioii (ibnuiig 
on tho passing of the bill, Mr. Cass, in speaking his own sentinumts in fa- 
vor of merely amending tho not of 1703, also spoke tho Rentimonls of 
many others, saying : 

“ ‘ When Ibis subject was before tbo Compoiniso Committeo, thoro was 
a goneaal wish, and in that I fully concurred, that tho mam foaturos of 
the act of 1708 upon this subject, so far as they wore applicable, should bo 
prcHOi'vcd, mid that such changes ns oxporionco baa shown to be iiocessary 
to a fair and just oufarcoment of the provisions of tbo Constitution for tho 
Hurreiidor of fugitive slaves, should bo introduced by way of amemlmout. 
That law was approved by Washington, and has now heem in force lor 
sixty years, and lays down, among othcre, four general princijilos, to wliicli 
i am prepared to ndlicro : 1. Tho right of tho mnstor to arrest liifi fugitive 
slave wlierevor ho niayfind him. 2. His duty to carry him before a 
istrate in tbo State where ho is arrested, that tbo claim may bo adjudged 
by him. 3. Tho duty of tbo inagistrato to oxamino the claim, and to do- 
cido it, like other examining magistrates, without a jury, and then to com- 
mit him to tbo custody of the master, 't. The right of tho master then to 
roniovo tho slave to liis residcuco. At tho time this law ivas puKsod, every 
iuatico of tho ponce threughout tho Union was required to oxccuto tho 
duties under it. Since then, as wo all know, the Supremo Court has de- 
cided that justices of the peace can not bo called upon to execute Ihls law, 
and tlie coiisequenco is, that they have almost everywhere vofusod to do so. 
The niivster seeking bis slave, found his remedy a good ono at tlio time, but 
now very iueffeotnal ; and tliis defect is one that imperiously roipiiros a 
remedy. And fliis remedy I am willing to provide, lairly and honestly, 
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iniil (') iimlvii Himli (illior ])r(>vi»loiis iw nmy 1«» projwr iiml luscc-HmHy. l^nt 
I ticsirn for iiiytii’ir tliut lln' net ttlioiild romaiu ihmui (ho slaluto- 

I'lmh, iiiul iJiiiti (lio olmiif^oH ahowii (o lio luMaisHtiiy bIiouKI lio lumlo hy way 
(>r iiiiK'niliiK'i.il.' 

“'I'ln' vulii nil Ihn nj* llio hill was l.wonl.y-M(^voti l.n twolvo, llio 

ynim liniii!!,' : Miv^hib. Alchinou, Hadj^i-r, llaniwoll, Ihill, Ikirnon, lluLloi’, Davis, 
nf l)ii\V!Min, 1 )«h 1|4 o, i»l‘ Inwa, Downs, J'\»olo, irouslon, lliiiUor, 

.Inin'it, nf hiwii, Kitin', Mnii;,runi, Maaoii, roarro, Uiialc, StdiaMlimi, Hoiihi, 
Siii'iiaiii't', Sliii'|ivnii, Tiii'iii'V, llmlorwooil, Waloaand Yiiloo, 'Plioiwya woni ; 

llalilwiii, Diatlhiirv,()i>ojn'r, Davis, nf AraasaolmHcMM, Dayloii, Dniltpo, 
of Wisi'iiii^^iii, ( Iri'i'iic, nl' Klindo Islmid, Stiiilli, Widkor and Win- 

llit'n|i, Alinvi' Iwi'iily BOuaioVH did not. volo al alt uiioii Iho hill, of wlinin 
Ml'. Uniilnii was olio. Niaivly (lio wliolo of (.lioso (.woiily would Imvo voUul 
lor an mnnialiiioiil to (ho md, tiC Hupplyinjj lodoral o(lic,oi'H in piano of 

dm Slain olllnni'a who worn to assist in its o.\<iimdoii. Homo lliroo or four 
litioa would liavn doim (hat; hut iiiHload of (Ida hviof onantiiiuut to ^dvo 
njj'nnt li> an aiminiit and widhiviiowu law, lluu'o was a lout; hill of Ion hoO' 
dons, rdviti.n' dm nsjuad, of a now law; and with aiioh inuldpliod an*] coin- 
pli'X pnivinloiia as (*i r<nid*'r llm imt iia^xoc.nltdilo, ox<a‘pt al. a (amt and 
li'oiddo wliinli wonhl ri'juli’r dm itu-ovory *d‘ llllhi or no vahio ; and to ho 
itlli'iatial with nil array lual naH'Idimry wliinli w«Mdd ox«-.i(o dislni-hanco, and 
iiri'iu's Ilf fdiam ain] vi*ih*iii’o, aial nnalnr tla* law <*ill*>ns. Ll, pass*’*! dm 
I loinm, mil] linratim u law, and liaa vi'i'illnij all Iho ohjnndoiis luhi'ii lo it. 
It has lii'iui worlli hit! lildn («i (In* iiliiv** Slut*'!* in rai'ovm'iiij; du'ir pnipovly, 
ami lul l liiam aiiimyin;; !•> dm IVi'o SlaU's froui lii** niaiiiua' *>i' ils nxomi- 
(ioti, ami ill ('iin'iid<'i'<’d a tnov iml, llH>n;di loiimhul upon that of ’Oil, whioli 
i'l hist and lihl iimlnr it. Tim won<lnr is how sm'Ji an and. namo to ]iass, 

ovi'ii hy HO Iniiii a v*i(*' as il rnr*'iv»'d Ihr it was v*il*'il for hy Insa Ihmi half 

dm Sniiali', mid hy alx h-s'i timii llm aumhnr *>f s*‘aal«na lV*uu (lio Slave 
Shill'll alum*. Il inn woinlnr how il pasHoil at all, nad llm woa«lnr iuornascs 
on liimwiiij; dial, of ihn small iinndM-r (hat voln<l lor il, many worn ii^'aiiiHt 
it, ami iimri'ly wmit iilori}; widi llmim v/lio had (‘onslilnl<'d llMaiU'oIvnH llio 
pm iii'iilm' )i;iim'<limiM of (In* n}!'li(H of Iho alavo Stales, and niaina'd a hiad 
in all dmt eorn'm'imil llmni.'* 

IMr. Ih'nioii’H roiimuiiiii' on llm Ininsfm* of vnmir, from tlio 
plmm wlmid tlio Ait'ilivo slnvm is nrnmlml, fora trial in llio slavn 
Slain wlini'*! Iin in I'.lniiiHnI, is far IVom Iminp; (mnolusivo with Iho 
imojiln (iflVen Sliilns, inasitnmit ns llm lallnr nan iml fmd, lluit 
l'(ij.;ilivns iVniu jimlum stnini on llm simm KPoimd with fiif^iliviis 
iVniii lioiidnip'. 'i’lm oomiimH law of llm (;ivili/.u(l world is 
{i^^niiml riij'itivns IVoni jnsliim, iiuil is inluroslod hi ihoir o.xlrudi- 
lion I Avlmmioi, llm wmm law jinniminoos ovoiy nuui iVoo ns iho 
owm-r of hiiinmlf. U is Irno lluil in llm Uiiilod Slalos, thorn is 
an axmiptimi lo lliis nilo ) hnt still it is lui oxcoptiou ; and iho 
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cMiiimun hnv nulil ili*- • ' !'>• (hiisMi- uf 

llir il»ns>U»‘hni| III' nIjIVi’ SliJl.’'.. < 1 »\V I- U>'l ,MI lltr !.nlll 

III' (hr s liv.*, a-, i-l' a In/iUv^ Iimhi jti? ii.'.. ; 

lull il i-. mu’Ij » • limu mt ; hkI Ii-' .'an niil'. «'n!i-ii r lij-i 

cluilH, J»v ill'' i-lif'Dal m !*»:• I ivi-i , ami u in i.' Mti’li 

Im'iNililluh l.-i Il IN api-U* .D‘l'- wl.i i. v.'i ( 111 - liiaiih'i'- 

t‘iui liittl Ilia nmiiwny .'-lav.- wiiltiit iln- nin . h- (imm i>l ill-' IDiili'il 
Sllilra. Mini II •‘ail • nl'.-M'- 'l I'V lli*' apji.-iiil-'-l a-. iii trs i l’ 
|■^•Ill'Vi^l la\\\ llul il llic* iil |4 ;T.i I >' r..Mii.| 111 a iVni 

Slut,', ln' ir. |.H':.mnnl l>» !t I I"' l“ “l ; ll'a 'l' l". ^'1 , .) -11. -' .•ll 
l»i |ir,i|u'lly III lllilll. i'* ll'*l'l I'* 1 ”' **l r**' D I'U-'r |i| ill,' tllKI 

Sliilra, It WiMilil In* niiK-ii-aiiahh' l»‘ ' I lli tl iIk' j ' Mj'li’ t>l 

duiM' Slutr;! wnilltl Iki'K «I|'''1I il U-'III in 

llin aami’ lii-.lil in wliirli lli« y I'"-!- •l|■-■ll a Im^ilu.' ti. iii iit:.li,:i-, 

(iV llmt Ihry ''Vi i' lliinlt dial lln- Miniiii ny m-al.- ol' 

ililitin \vlii''li i!i a|•J,ln•lll•l•' !•* ,‘i niim * 1 ' • i ‘ a I 'u v.ay »'l 
U limn, a|n»iii;-l wIimim iln' mmU «'»iih«’ nil'';’* -I in. lliat Ii*' I’ linuiH 
In nwn liiiiiM'ir. Mr. ll‘'nl"ii inay lliinK lln' i m - :- aiiiilaiimisj 
lint lui .’iliui'vy ifi l•\^•^•|lllulml m v» l ili'‘ii i“ dn' in'inaal i loiililinu 
uf l•lviliv.^•^l Miri«'ty, »i«' tin* law:- wlit- !i Mi ii nn ninl rl il, 
A rn|,!ilivn Irniii Imnilinn- n* •l•'l an *'ll’'n,l' i in'ain!.! llm lavva nt 
|(;rn«’nil wiriniy litn’ lln' Inniliv*' h->iii pi li--,', l>nl only aiyiinnl llin 
Iililltini]i:(l i'*‘!f,nliilj'»im ol lln' .'•'lal*' lo'in \s lis' li In' •" ,'Jij'i'!<, lln 

if4 liiililn Muly In llin nnr: ! n| la'A’ »'iia*'l‘ ‘l li»l‘ lir, ii't’oV’ 

nry. M'hn «mmi:,'mI i:, imivnral l»n' iln- nu.' l »>l a lii.*ili\n Innn 
jimlii'i'. Ini! lint Ml nl' Il riUfihVf iVnin lioli'la-n’, 'rin i- lnii’ llm 
CfC.im lu’n mil |ltmin;>nM>i, 

A I ,iri''i‘i:ii mniM Mm. I'l.w -ni ni ■ I ‘i i.r "vv i n iaj.N', im 
;\ l;w Ymn, . 

'I’Ik' rnllnwiiii' l•ln•|l•:i^^nInll•M'•»■ l-i lwt i n M, , t ‘lay -nnl nnni'aniifi 

cili/.i'im of Nnw N'mli, lltnU|*)i it lniilv j'la* i- in ilmn a ynar 

iiUni' llm Ir'^j'iliitivn I’niimiiinnntion nl' ihn I ‘oinj'ionn- 'f in< a'liiin’i 
nf IHnO, liim Minli im inlimaln alliuity aii'l i'l i.a ••..in l iioni with 
llin IniiinH )iri>!iniilnil in tin? tioni Mi. Clay':' 

Npnnnlina nu ihnsn innuMiinM, that Wn llinili it iliopt-i to pivn it si 
plant! in lliis nnitiuM'linn. 

“ linn, llitMiv 1*1, Av, A«tilnii«t. K'‘nl,i»’};y :* 

“ K'”-p,nil»Hl mi'l Il'NHi’ Sir; inn ^■.•l^>■|•s in lln» lii-n'iy 

imliniiM, wlifit lli>* Im'M iumI nmnty ilc, sni'l 

Tim « 1 hI'' nf llila ii-Mh- a i;, iiiii {.•ivrji ; l*uf M,.* 'tut" i S' ili’' fut 'Wi a m l,': «l« il 
lliul it. wn!i Ht'iil In Ml'. ((|iiy in ilm uiiitnmii n) iHfil. 
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the timely and persevenng efforts of tlae firm and patriotic statesman can 
succeed in avoiding a fearful crisis; at the same luno the warning voice of 
tlio wise and the good may reqiiii-o to bo ropeated and uplifted, until it 

Bliall rosmuid tlii'Oiiglimit tlio liuid. . . o 

■‘Yom iLtraduclioii of dio OompromHO monsures into tlio Soiwto ot 

tlio Unitca State, and their pansago by Congross, innitoil an opoeh in 
our hintoiy; they arrested tho noarcr approach of iiationnl cld.iimty, anti, 
as ivas fondly hoped, laid tlio foundation for roturmng liaiinony. 

a It lias since, hoivover, become but too apparent, that contniued and 

imveinittcd eiibrts in favor of Union sonti.nonhi nro necessary to resist 
the current of error, and secure tlio maiiilonaueo of so.iucl pr.ne.ples of 
attacluncnt to the Constitution, in order Unit our country may leap the 
Messed fruits that tvero ospected from tlio Comproimso of peace. 

“Sevovnl of your noWo coadjutors in tlio eaiiso of tbo Union have 
already addressed tho people, and are now addressing « 

truth and patriotism, of clotpionco and power; and wo Imvo tl, ought it 
rlAt to appeal to tho senator from Kentucky, and cnlreat that one whoso 
voice has been so often rnisod in dofouso of tlio peoplo’s rights, may not bo 

" Wo liavo a woU-foutidcd conviction that tbo great body of the Anioi'i- 
cnil nooido arc in favor of iiiainlaiuing and onforeing tlio Comproinisos of 
tlio Ooiistitulion; ueveitbeless, in tho rosolulious nnd ™ 

at oonvciitioii. lately as.soinb1ed around us, wo have scon with logiol, as 
well as alarm, that tlio question of iidbcrouco to tho Compvomiso » 

is avoided or evaded. Unit modilieulion an<pi.ne,id.iio,il 
rcmiisito, and repeal, itself, admissible ; as if tbo requircnionl of tho Coi s U- 
tlltion, in eniTyingoutan integral purl of our national compaot, was of no 
hialiev obligftlion than »iiy oi-aiiuuy act of legislation. 

“It is ovitlcmt, tliorefoi-c, Hint there roquiron lo bo mom gouemlly (bt- 
fusoil a Hpi.it that will not tamper with politieinuH whoso coum 
itablv loiul to tho ileslniclion of tho CoiistiUUion— n spmL that not 
holil'comiuuinou with thoso who a<1viinco and auppovt dootnnos, m mla- 
Lion to tho gm:at national atljiistmeiils fnUil to the fiituro pnnco and hai- 
mony of tho Union ; who merely ncquiosco bconuHC they have no alteiim- 
tivc while, on all important occasions, they too plainly diaolo^o under a 
flimsy vail of apparent conlcntmcnt, a dotorniinatioa to resist and oppose 
tho efforts of tlic friends of. tho Compromiao and Iho Umon, 

'•Wcfcel.confldont that you will not favor tho abotlora of such doo- 
tnncR, but rather mprovo and donouncii thorn. We therofory-ospoctru y 
hut earnestly ash of yon to leave, for a time, your mtroat m Kentucky, to 

1 -nat ofibrla, and are 

proud anil willing to acknowledge your timely and emoio.it seivicos. 
I’iicy know and honor your Union principles and your iinlioaal sei.ti- 
,„onU; and uono are moro deeply penetrated by the.^o fediage, noi moo 
dfisiroiiB to acknowledge theso obligntione, than your follow-cituons gc 
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erally of this commercial emporium; nud did we not tliink thnt tho 
present cnsia required your warning; voice, your presonco niul youi' naino, 
to nrouso your countrymen to a sonso of their duty and their dang'fU’, wo 
would not attempt to disturb tho repose of the saga of Asiilnnd. 

“ Geobgb Gkiswolu, 

“Stephen Wiiitnev, 

“ Daniel Ui.lmann, 

“And three lumdrod and ciglit otlicrfl.” 

A committee of these three hundred and eleven citizens of 
New York, addressed an official note to Mr. Clay, to which tho 
following is an answer: 

“Asni.ANj), 3d October, 1851. 

“ Gentlemen — 

“I have duly received your oflieial letter, transmitting an address, 
numorously signed by my fellow-citizens of Now York, inviting mo lo 
visit that city, and ndtireas a public meoling on some of tlio ])ubli(! and ex- 
citing topics of the day ; and you arc pleased to add an expression of your 
own land wishes that I would accept tho iuvitjitlou. I should bo most 
hnpjjy, if I foit myself in a condiliou to do so ; but, for tho roasona as- 
signed in my answer to the address, whicli is herewith forwarded, 1 am 
very sorry that it is not in my power to accept it. I liopo tluif, niiHwor 
may be deemed satisfactory by you, and by Ihoso whom you roprosoiiL 

“I have tho honor to bo, gentlomon, with high respect, Your obedient 

servant, „ 

“ To ^fcssr3. Geo. Griswold, Stephen Whit.nev, 

A. C. Kinosland, Chas. M. Leui*p, and Jas. 

De P. Ooden, <fec., «.fec.” I 

Tho following is the answer to tlio address so nnmorouslv 
signed ; ^ 




“ Gentlemen — 

“I have the honor to acktiowledgo tho receipt, yesterday, of the addroaa 
which you transmitted to me, from a number of genthmion in the city of 

o, fiom fuonds and fellow-citizens so iiumorous aiul iiitcllignut, and to 
whoin I nm umlor such great obligalione, I 1.,™ ponisoj il wi'lli profoiiiul 
. lention and deforenco. After ndvertiiig to tlio prosonf uhito of piiblie 
a alls, to the spint adverse to tlio monsiirea of coiiiproiniso luloplcd (hiring 

unrenii <>( 
iieniittcd exertions to preserve our glorious Union, and to wliiil lias h(,o„ 

so seasonably and well done, with so innob ability, oloqiioiico iliul piilhotiniil 

by some of oiir eminent conntiyinen, yon invite ii,o\ leave, to Uin"’ 

iny qnie abode bore, to appear in your great city, niul to address mv 

dWeihaeiis on the actual condition, and moiiaeiiig diiiigor of oii^ 
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“ I fcol, gontlomoii, witli tlio groatest inloroaf, nn<l lJu> (lofipoR!, BoliVifmlo, 
tho full force of all that you liavo expresiMul ; and I wouiil glmlly comply wil h 
3 'oui' wislios, niid ovon (halicato Llio reinnant of a life, llie Inrgosl, auil host 
part of wliicdi has been spout in tbo public sorvico, lo Llio trimso of Llio 
Union, if tbo stato of iny boaltb would allow mo, and if 1 !)ciiov(‘(l llmt any 
frosli oxoi'tious of niino would bo useful, lint over sijico tlio long koshioii 
of tlio last {yougresa, duiiug wbiob iny arduous duties wiiro groalcr tlniii i 
was well a])lo to encounter, my boaltb lum boon dolicalo, and it liasronniineil 
so tlu'ougbout tlio past summer. ] bopo lliat it is imjuoviiig, Init it still 
i' 0 (|iiiros the most nssidiuuiscaro; and I entcrtjiin serious iip|ir('lic'iisioiis (Imt 
if I were to accopt 3 'our invilalioti, and throw myself into Ilia scoiica of ox- 
citeiiK'iil. incident to it, my sti'engtb might fail mo, and my prcsonl, debility 
might he much incrcMisod. TIu'ro Is no pbuio, 1, am fully iiwiire, wlieio I 
should find moro ardent and eiitbuHlasljc friends in one jMirty, and mere 
courtesy and resjioct in tbo otlier, than in tbo commorcial metropolis of tlio 
Union. While I am coiwlmliiod, with much regret, rospecifiilly to de- 
olino tbo mooting you pmj)(>.H«, I avail myself of the occasion (o jmisoub 
soincs views which I bnvo taken of public annii-s, and wliicli T trust jmvy Iio 
received as a mibstilute for any oral oxbibition of tjioni, wliicli I could 
make boforo a largo concourse of my follow-idtizeiiH in New York. 

“ It was not supposed by tbo milbom and stuipiniers of the compi’omiHe, 
in (be last Uongress, (bat tbo adopliou of the s(nieH of nieiisni'cs wliieb 
composed it, would secure the mmuimous I'oncnrreiicu of all. Tlieir ven- 
Honable hopes were lamnned to ibo great majority of the jx'ople of (he 
United 8 la((‘H, and their hopes liavo not been diwip|ioi«(e<l. Mvorywlicni, 
nortli, Boutli, east and west, an inmmnso majority of the people are imlislled 
witli, or ac(jmes(Hi m, tbo coiiipromise. 'I’bis may he eonlldoiitly asserled 
in regard to ibirleon of the slavediohling Stales, and to ihirteen, if not 
foiiilecii, of tlio freo States. In a few of both classes of the Slates, and in 
some parliiuihir loc/dill(‘s, diMHa(isfa(!Uon exists, exiuhiting itself ocension- 
ally in words of groat violenwi and inlemperauce ; hut ihis feeling is, I 
trust, w]icv<i it has most prevailed, gradually yielding to an enlighloiicd 
sense of public duty. I will presout a rnpiil survey of tlie actual stale of 
tldngfl, as it iippoar.s to mo, both at the North au<l tbo Hmilli, beginning at 
the former, 

“ In all tliat region, tlibre is but one of tbo various compioniiso ineasiires 
that is seriously assailed, and Ibiit is tbo law, uuulo in alrict conCoriiiity 
witli the UouHtitufion, for tbo surroiidor of fugitives from liiwfnl mn'vice or 
liibor. Hut the law ifselt, with two oxcuptions, has beeu everywhere en- 
forced ; opposition to it is cousbinlty abating, and the pulrlotie obtigalions 
of obeying tbo Conslitiiliou and llic laws, made directiy or indirectly by 
(bo people Ihemselvea, ai-o now almost imivomally recognized and admitted. 
Tl, in tbo oxocntion of tbo law, liy tbo public iiutbority, popular diseoiilont 
is Boiuotimos mnnifeslod, it has, with tbo oxcoptioim mimlioneil, been inva- 
riably ropvoflsod, or jirovontofl from obatrucLiiig tlm olllcoi's of jimlico in 
tbo porforninuco of thoir oflioiiil dutioB. If I am correolly informed, a 
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great aud salutary clinngo lias been made, and is yet in progress, at tlio 
North, which nutliomes the confident anticipation that voason and law will 
finally achieve a noble triiiraph. 

“The necessity of maintaining and enfoveing that law, tinropealed, uiul 
without any modification that would seriously impair its ofUcicncy, nmst ho 
admitted by the impartial judgment of ail candid moii. Many of Iho 
Rlavo-holiiing States, and many public meetings of the people in thoin, 
have deliberately declared that their adherence to the Union dejioiulod 
upon the preservation of tliat law, and that its abandonment u-ould Im tlio 
signal of tlio dissolution of the Union. I know that the abolitiniiists 
(some of whom openly avow a desire to produce tiiat calamitous event), 
and their partizans deny and deride the existoneo of any such dangoi’ ; but 
men who will not perceive and own it, must be blind to tlio signs of the 
times, to the sectional strife wlilch has unhappily arisen, to tlio ciiibiltered 
feelings which have been excited, as well as the solemn resolutions of do* 
liborative assemblies, uuanimously adopted. Tlioir clisregarcl of Iho danger, 

I am approhensive, pi-occeds more from their desire to continue agitation, 
which augments it, than from their love of the Union ilaolf, 


“You refer, gentlemen, to ‘resolutions and addresses ndoiitod at convoji* 
tiona lately assembled around us, in wliioh wo havo seen with I'cgi'ct as 
well as alarm, that the <]uestiou of adhorcnco to tho compromise is iivoldod 
or evaded,' and you justly doprocato tho tondcncy of those resolntioiis. I 
havo not been an inattentivo or indiftbront observer of tliom, and with you 
I deeply regret their adoption. I wish tlmt tlicso reapoetablo bodies could 
havo been loss ambiguous, aud more explicit, in declaring their dotovuiiua- 
tiou to acquiesce in, and abide by, a groat moasnro of poaco and com- 
promise, which, forming au epoch in tho progress of our country, was iii- 
fondod to reconcile aud restore concord and fraternal feelings amonn'our 
divided countrymen. There w.as no ncoessity to reserve a right to di.Houss 
to modify and to repeal tho obnoxious law. Sucli a right existed wilhout 
any express reservation, not only as to tlmt law, but ns to all hiw.s, and ns 
to the Coiislitution itselt; which has incorporated in it tlio right of nnicml- • 
ment, and consequently that of discussion. But there mo occasioiiH wlimi 
a spirit of motieration should prompt u forbcnrauco to oxoreiso tliat right. 
If more were mteuded than mcota the eye, more than to iiroolaim Ibo 
theoretic right of discussion, if it were dosignod to aunouneo tho rin-ht of 
um-emitted agitation, to continue tho distractions of tlio country" and, 
all), if possible to repeal tho fugitive slave law, patriotism and hiirmony 
must condemn tho unwise coui-se, ns fraught with tlio most mi.sohievous 
and perilous consequences. 


D It we must roako some allowaiico for human frailty mul inordiimto 
pndo of opuuon Many porous at tho Iforth had avowed an iuvhmihlo 
0 t hty to tho fugmve slave law ; and ovon doolarod thoir iutoution ford- 
Wj to obstruo ,1s execution, aud had appealed t„ „ higher law, which 
they oontoudod, was parnraouut to all human legislatiou, Those ui to, n’hlo 
posmoas wou. wholly irrecoudlable wifl, patriotiau,, ovou will! 2 o.t 
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isteiifio of rogulfir government itself. Obeying iho diitlnlos, it is to lio 
liopod, of wiser and purer, and more soehil eomiRols, (lio ptiilies who, im- 
dcr the impulses of passion and ftmalicisin, had assinncd, have now nluin- 
doned tiiom, and acknowledged their unqneslioiinhlo duly to fluhmib Id llio 
huv, until it is inodificfl or i-epealed by eonipclont tmllioriiy. In doscond- 
ing iVoiii tlio liigh and perilous gi’ound whhdi they oonld not siifoly ocic4i]>y, 
to that of coiXHiding the obligation of submission to t!io law, we (liHeern, 
I hope, a just lioin.age Jo ihc dieJatos of civilization, and to ihe dutioH of 
esf ahiislietl government. If they have cxmplwl wi(l» lliis pi ojiev ooiiceHsioii 
tho useless reservation of a right of disoitssioii, and of insisting upon a re- 
peal or aineiuhnoiit of a law to w’liicli (hey lind takou oxecqUion, niny wo 
nc#*, hope that their purpose was only to seeuro a doj^ent roli'oiil, with a 
secret and ]>atriotio dotoriniualioii (o forbear from disturbing dial; rt'tnrn 
to Immiony and IraiKjuniity, so no(!esfiin‘y to (be safoly and profipto'ily of 
the Union ? Should it turn out othonviHO, slumlrl ilio reckless npiritof 
agitation continue to disturb and dislrcict our coinili'y, to array sciol ion 
against section, and to tlircaton the stability of tho governiiiont, my eonfl- 
donco is unshakon iii the gi-ont body of our Kortlim'u folkiw-r-itizdiia, that 
they will, in duo time, and in u right manner, (ij)p)y an ajiproprialo mid 
eflGctuiil corrective. 


“ In turning our attoiilion to tlio South, and to the Hlave-holdiiig Stiiiefl, 
wo boliold enough to onoourngo tho friends of tho TJuioii, and but little to 
oxoito solicitudo and alartu. lu nil (hose Slates, except llnve, there is ao- 
qulufleotiCG in ibo terms of tlio compromise, and a linn altaeliniduL lo tlio 
Union, In two of those three ((leorgla nnd Missiasijipi), u'u liiivo unieh 
reason to liopo, from their known jiatrloiiHin ami intclligiiiice, that tiui 
same altaclnnout exists, on tliopnrt.of largo rnajonlies of tlie jinopli'. At 
nil events, those nmoiig them, of whoso dcvotioii ami il.inlity lo llm Union 
SGiious approhoimions wore ontertnined, linvn beou constraiiuid, in <lc!r(>roneo 
to public opinion, materially lo change their jiriiKilpleH, am) In go to (ho 
polls upon a now issue. They liavo reiioiinctHl nnd donoiiiicoil tlui jinuitl- 
cal right of secession at prosent, and taken aholtor under tho convimiont 
imask of tho mere abstract right. Wliotlior this ahil'tiiig of posIliDi. will 
satisfy the people of those two States, i-emniuH to bo homi. 'flicy will 
doubtless seriously consider, that tboie is but a short stop between l.lui (lier)- 
retui asserlion, and tho practical oxerciao of (hat right; ami in a (unilin- 
goiicy, neither remote nor iniprobaWo, if (hey nillrm tho right, they miiy 
bo soon called upon to involve llieinsolvoB in all tlio calainilouH evils of 
a civil war. 


“South Carolina alone furnishes at proaont oooaaiou for proroiuid regret 
and sorioua ajiprohension, not ao much for tho socurily of (.lie Union aaVor 
her own pcaco and prosperity. Wo are conqwllod, painfully nud reluc- 
tantly, to yield to the force of concurring ovldcneo, nstahliHliing (hat tlioro 
exists m that State general dissatisfaction with, nnd a goncrnl (Ighiio to 
withdraw from, the Union ; and that both purttos— that; wliich is for 
separato State action, and that which iuaista upon tho nocoasity of tho co- 
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operntion of otlior Slates— equally a^-oe as to the expediency of seeossioii, 
aud clilfei’ only in tlio degi'co of rashness or prudence wliich cimraclcrizos 
them lespectively. 

“ Niillilication and secession have sprung from the same inotnpliysical 
school ; and the latter is the ally, if not tho ollspring of the former. 'I’lioy 
both agree that a single State is invested with power to iiullily tlie laws 
of all the other Slates, paasod by Congress; but millifioalion ednims a right 
to accomplish that object, and to remain at tho sumo time i n tlio TTjiii)!! • 
while secession averts a right to attain it, by withdrawini.- from (ho 
Uinoii, and absolving the State from all obligation to tho CoJiHtitulion and 
laws ot the United SLates. They both maintain tliat a resort to either 
process is peaceful and legitimate. Nullification derived mi anibigiioim but 
contested support from the momorablo resolutions of tho States of A’’ir- 
ginia and Kentucky, adopted in 1708-99 ; but those resolutions artord no 
color or countenance to tho protonsioiw of secession. 

" Tlio doctrine of soeassion assumes, that any one of tho tliirfy-onn States 
comjiosiiig tho Union, wherever or however situated, wliothoi* in tlio in. 
tenor or ou the frontier, has a right, upon its own sojiarato will, mid ao- 
coidmg o tho dictates of its exclusive judgment, to witlulrnv' from tho 
Union whenever it pleases ; that this act of soco.ssion is poacoful, niul not to 
be couhwerted or obstructed by tho rest of tho States, or by the aiiplica- 

mJal w n'Tr' Slnto and its oitizons 

absolved from all obligations and duties to the United Status, and bo- 

come a power as imlepondent and sovereign as any of the nations of tlio 
eaitl . The doctrine maintains that this right of soeossion inny Im oxm- 
osed whenever the State deems it has suflicient cause; at all l:iLs-in a 

r?o.nr V’'''lf' T'f 'vav, 

raging a all onr borders; and that, in the latter caso, transforniin.. itsolf 
0 a distinct and mdopendont nation, it may escape tho calamities of war, 
mnko a separate treaty of peace with tho common enemy, heonme mmfral 
0 ay use If .^,Ii that enemy, and take up arms against the Uni;;!; 

States. It asserle this nght, although it may load, in jiroeosH of time to 

Uiited States, of petty independent nations, establishing for (hom.nivos 

^Jospotic. known to mankind, an, i o" 

If, ..deed, the Uu,on, under which wo h„v„ bo long, and go, .orally bo 
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linppiiy lived, bo tlmsfrngilo, and liablo to cnunblo into pioees, wo nuist 
ccaso to bonst of tho wisdom of our forofiitlioi'A w!io fbrmoil it, turn* from 
oiu' hearts tho sentiments of gi'atitude and vciicvation with wlilch tlioy Imd 
inspired ns, and no longer expect an enlightenctl world to beslo^Y 1ho iin- 
bounded praise which it has hitherto lavished on them. A doolvino so ox- 
tiaordiniiry and indofensiblo, fraught with tho dostnietiori of tho tinion, 
and such other direful consequencea, finds no ciicourjigoiiioiit or KUjiport in 
the Constitution of tho United Sbites, It lias none luidor tlib artiisles of 
confederation which formed, in tornis, a pevpetiiid Xriiioii, howovor otlior- 
wiso weak and inefticiont the govorninoiit was whicdi they established. 
'J’hat ineflicioncy arose out of tho fact, that it operated not <ni the pcojilo 
diiectiy, but upon the States, which iniglit, luul often did, fail to <5omply 
with tho requisitions made on thorn by Ooiigres-s. 'I’o correct tljut dcfool, 
and to form a more perfect Union, tlio present Constitution was adopted. 
It had been alloged, that tho Union of tho States, undor tho ni'ti<d(!s of con- 
federation, was hold together only by a ropo of sand ; but it was a ropo of 
ndainant, ooiiiparod with the cord which now hinds ns, if (lio riglit of 
secession is sanctioned and siistainod. 

“Tho Constitution of tho Uuitod States ostahMshes n govarnmonfc, ami, 
like nil g'ovornmcnts, it was to bo perpetual, or lo have unlimilod diirfiLion. 
It was not restricted to the existing geuoralion, but compi'chniuhnl pos- 
terity. Tl^o preamble declaroa, ilial. ‘ Wo, the pooplu of the Uni loci Statea, 
in order lo form a more CTafow, cHlablisIi jnatico, onsui e doniestio 

tranquillity, provide for the common defonso, promote tho genornl wcdfiiro, 
and soenro the blessings of liberty to oimelvoa and our imtnritffy do or- 
dain and ostfddisli this Oonslilution for tho United Statoa of Amorien,* It 
niakos provision exjwcssly for tho admission of new Klutos into tho 
Union ; but from tho beginning to tho end of it, not a clmisu is to bo fimiul 
which gives any autliority or color to tho right of soeesaion of a Rfiito onco 
admitted into tlio Union. , 

“Tlio partisans of this novel mitl slraiigo docliino attonijiL lo niijiport it 
on lu'o gi'ounds : Firat, tboy contend that by an oxpro.sa ninondmeiit of I, ho 
Constitution, as all powci-s not granted to tho govormnont of the United 
States are rcsorc'cd to the States, or to tho people, Um pfiwer or right of 
secession is not granted, and that it is thoroforo ratained by tho Htiitos mid 
the people, and may be exonrisod at their ploaauro, 

“This argnmont is refuted by cither of two snillcient nnawora. Tho 
contested power can not bo rotainwl, if its rcaorvation bo iiiccmipntiblo 
with the obligalions of tho constitutional compact. Unt the Constitution 
was intoiided to bo perpetual, or xvliich is tho same thing, to bo of un- 
limited oxislGncQ, subject only, from time lo lime, to Himh miioiulmonla ns 
might bo made, in the inodo wliicli it specifies. It oroalod a, moro porfect 
Uiimn, wliicli was to soenro the blessings of liberty to tlin genorntion 
which formed it, and to their posterity. Tlio obligation wlileii each State 
voluntarily assumed to the other States, by being ndniiltdd into tho Union, 
was, that it would remain perpotnally bound witli the otlior States to 
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preserve lluifc union, for tlicir own boinifit., and lo iniini (o (Im In'iidif of 
posterity. To assert in the faeo of that ♦•hlijration, ih/il, a Slaio itia\’ idiiid 
from the Union whenever it pleases, is (o assert lha( a parl v, hi)iinil hy a 
solemn eompnet to other parlies, may (omcel or violalii Iho cotnpacl, wIkih- 
ever it thinks proper, without their eonsenl. In nnior In hociiio M“ip(a!t 
and siihmissioii to tJio Union, the Oonsll(u(ii)ii expii-ssly piovidcs, ‘llnit 
this Constitution, and law.s of tho United Sta(«‘s wliieli’sljall Im nnide in 
pursnanec thereof, and all treaties made, or whie.h shall he made under 
the authority of the United States, shall ho the sup, van. Ian of (|„i |„nd • 
and the judges in mry Stato shall he horn.,! ihm-id-v. aiiv (Inm.. in il„’, 
Conslitntiou or laws of any State to the eontrarv notwiihsiaiirlimr,' ' 

‘‘Tims eaeh and every one of tho Stales has agrinal, not o.'.lv Unit ila 
ordiiiaiy legifilation, hnt that its Ooiisliliitioii, dm higlier lan- nia.’h' hy dm 
people theinse!vo.s in eonvontion, sliall, in any eas,!K of (mniliei, l,o slil.or- 
dmate to tho paramount authority of tim (J^aislittiHon, hnvs nnnle in mir. 
suauco Hereof, and tmaties of tho Utiilod .S.a(c% If, dmrelin-e, any Stale 
weio either ,u Ka legmlaturo. or in a eonyeiidon of deh-gah-s of die pern 

« o i act would he nugatory and an ah.H„|.,|« mdlity; nml dm people of 
Hat S at would n bound by tho Consti.uti.m, laws, and heal 'of (hi, 

Olocl 111 ils ,iKlcpc.i, lent, s..|..ira(o niKl iiim»»„ii,i|..,l i, ,,,1,1,1 i,,,,,, 

V L ! , ,, T " I, 

..wcHyi^ooiioii'ir^irfett: rrc" ■' 

legiliiiiiilo Ibiiiiclaiioii. ’ ''"milniilioiiiil 

“It 13 comoiidd, liOTvovor, in lli,s kcooiuI (i,,,, .i,,, ,, 

II 11.3 nigiimciit scorns in.v rolimico ii.m,. il. , ""'moiHiily, 

■Ooiislilutioii, cnls looso frLi nil (ho nhli i- in liiii 

l'.al ^orereigi.,! i, it ,:Z: 

O..C 0 i.s nttribiitcs is to <li,reg„r,f „,ul vi.ilntn grnv 

They hiKl sgroo,, „„„„„ nl 

lliorefore, the ihirlec, ,;ri„i„„i "Ticn. 

tl .0 Coiistiliilio,,, they pnssed from n iL m a'"'" 

«g.ccd ,0 further limi,„,i„„, their 'soreJlnlir 
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“Under the present Constitution, ninong tlio liinitutioiia nnd ])ioliibi- 
tions n])on tlio sovereignty of tlio Slates, it is expressly provided, lltal, ‘no 
State cluill enter into any treaty, allianno Of confedoration, gmiit lottors of 
marque and i-cprml, coiii money, omit bills of credit, iimlco any tiling but 
gold and silver coin n tender in paynioiit of dobfs ; and no Waito sliall 
witlioufc tlio consent of Coiijgiowi, lay any duty of lonitago, k<mj) li-ooi’s or 
slops ot war in lime of peace, enter into any agreement or (ioiiijiiidt with 
nnothor State, or with a foi-oigii jiow'or, or cngiig;<i in wai', unless aoliialiy 
invaded, or in such innninent danger as will admit of no clelay.’ It niny bo 
afiinnod, with entire truth, that all the attribiilos of sovoiuignly wliiidi rc- 
lato to peace nnd war, conimcrco, navigation, ineiidsliip and intm-contfio 
with, and, in short, all that lelato to foreign powesrs, anti suvei'nl ol' llioso 
attributes which relate to tho inloriial n<lmiiiialration of the States (hem- 
sgIvcs, art! volunlnrily Buri-eiidored to tlio geii<!nil govonmiont, and can not 
bo e,\orci«:(l by the States. Tlio |>orfonniinco of any of tlio foibiildeii ads 
would ho null ami void, no matter in wliat solemn and /mtlionlic roriii, nor 
by wdmt Stale nuthovify, the legislature, a convoiitlon, or tho pc-opln llioni- 
solvos <>f the State, in an nggregnto iniiss, it might be poifoi'nicd. Tlio 
Constitution of tlio United States would itisfatilly intervene, vneato the act, 
aiid ptoclaiin tlio ovorriiling, snpronio and piiriuiioiint anlhority of tho 
Constitution, laws and troalicH of tbo United StJites. 


It IS clear, therefore, that no State can do any thing ropugiirint to tlio 
Cotialitulioi), laws and treaties of the United Slates. Wlial, it mlghi do, 
if It wore in possession of all its absolute Rovereignly, mnl Imd ncvei' oti- 
tcrod into this Union, is a dlflbront question, ih.t If we suppose, .■onirary 
to the Instorieal fact, that tho Stales were ahsohikdy Koveri^igii, when tho 
oxislnig CVnstftiition was ailoplcd, could they cii-enin.Herih,i mid conlriict 
their attributes of soveroignty, by tho slipuhitions and provisions wltieh nro 
contained in It? All history is full of examples of the total amiihilallnn 
of sovereignty or nationality, oftenor by the power of tim sword nn<l con. 
quest, but soinetimos by tho voluntary act of ono imtioii, mmgiiig itself 
into another, of which wo hnvo a striking inatnueo in Mio ease of Texas 
111 our own country. Assuming that tho Constitution is a nnnr, (compact 
between itir epondent nations, or sovoroigu Stiitm, tlioy are, uovortliekiHs, 
bound by nil tlio obhgntious which tlio compact eicatea. They nro bnuml 
to abstain from nil foibidileu acts, nml to Kubmit to the suiiromacy of tho 
OonstUution and laws of tho United States. But, it will be aslced, have 
they not also tho right to judge of Ibo fidedity with whicli the <.„niiuc>n 
govoriinieiit has adhered to tho common compact ? Yes, most (lorininly. 
liioy have (hat right, and so has ovory citizon of tho United KbLles, and L 
has the general government also. Tho alleged violation of (ho (;onsliLu- 
t.oa may be exposed and clononncorl by all Iho wonpouB of reaRon. ofargn. 
ment and of mlioule; by remonstrance, probist, appeals to tbo judicial, 
d to the other States; by tlm press, public opinion, and all ffigitinmfo 
means 0 persuading or mflucncing it. If. nftor tho cn.]dovmont of all or 
any of theso peaeoful methods, tho govorimiout of tho Unilocl .Slates, sus- 
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Uined by a coiistitHtional majority of tho imtioii, persist in retaining the 
obnoxious Jaw, tliere is no altornative but obecHenco to tho law, on tho°part 

ot ttie minority, ov open, uudisguLsed, raauly and forcible resistance to its 
execution, 

yihe alleged right of secession is, I apprehend, somelimes confoiindGd 
with n light of revolution. But its partizans moana totally difforent tiling. 
Ihey contend that it is a peaceful, lawful, and, if not coiistitutioniil remedy, 

that It is not forbidden by the Constitution. TJiey insist that it is a State 
rnrlit. to bo n<>a . I > 1 . . , I ... 


- .-.V.... ..lOini. lUHl, IL il Oinu 

1-iglit, to be recognized and respected; and, that whenever c.veici.sccl by fi 
rom being censured or condciimcd, tho State, if necessary, is 


State, ihr from being 

entitled to the eo-opemtion of other States. The prudent valor of these 
pai'tizans, in imitation of tho previous example of the frioiuls of niillifiea- 
tioii, disclaims tho purpose of msing themselves, and protest against tho 
application to them of any phy.sjcnl force. 

“The right of revolution is that right, which an unjustly oppressed peo- 
p e, throatenod with, or borne down by intolerable and insupportable 
tyranny and injustice, have, of resorting 'to forcible resistaiieo, to prevent 
or redres-s (bo wrongs with whicli they are mcnacGd, or under which they 
are suftermg. It may aim simply at tl.o removal of grievances, or it may 
scoh (otjilly to change the c.xistliig govonmicnt, or (o establish within ita 
hnuts a new government. It i.s a right not confined by the bomidavioa of 
States, (althougli being organized political bodies, they may bo capable of 
giving greater eflcct to revolutionary ofibrts), but it belongs to oiipressod 
man whatever may be his condition. In ail revolutions, however, there 
aiG two parties, those who revolt, and the government wliich (boy forcibly 
resist. Ihoro mo gcncmlly two opposite opinions also, ontortainod of 
he cause ol resistance: that of tl.ose who rise in rebolHon, boHoving 
tliomso Ives to be wronged, and that of tho existing goveinmont, wliich 
domes Iiavmg mfl.eted any oppimiou or injustice. It is iiic.unhont upon 

do lb tc to eoasider tho motives and cause.s of revolt, and carefully to 
ealcu ah. (he probable eonseqncueos of forcible re.sistance. If unsuccessful 

“ I hare llms, gentlemen, presented an imperfect sketch of some of tho 
view's which have taken of the existing topics of the day. It ivoukl ad- 
imt of nmcli enlargement and additional ilhrstration, but I have already 

ToZ \ 1 ' 7 '' that sketch, 

1 of ho country, than to create regret and approhen-sion. After such a 
political storm as (bat which violently raged during tlw last Conorcss it 
was net 0 be expected that the nation would instanily settle dowirin per- 
foLt quiet and i'opo.se. Considering the viwt extent of our territory our 
numerous popniat, on, the heated conflicts of passion, of opinion S in- 
teiest*. and of sooijons, pervading the entire Union, we have gieat’ reason 
to bo thankful to Providence for the degi-ce of calmness, of traifquiiity ‘and , 
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o( HiitisfiKiMmi, wliidli imwniirt. If tlioro m-o local «xfioi.fioii.H at tlio Norlli 
iumI 111, llio Hoiitli, of rnnh ami aiiairiialo .1 moii, who woul.l madly nwisl, (l,o 
(Jon.stitiilinh mid lawn of iho UtiUcd Htalos, lot mh not dosiKiir of iludr v,.- 
tnni, in H.'asomihlo Limo, to imsna and to duly. Biit mip,io.so wo k1,ou1<1 
1)0 < iHaiipnmldd, and that tho atandai-d alnmld l.» misod of opoii rosislanoo 
to tho [Jiiiiiii, (lio Oonstitiilitm mid tho lawn, what ia (o Ihi doiui ? 'Ihoi'n 
I'o imt 0110 jiosslhlo niiawor. Tim powor, llm nutlmnly an.) dt^rniiy of 
(lio «ov(!inniont oiio-hl, to 1,0 mahilalmul, and l•.«slHlan(•o |mt<lowii at ovoiy 
laziini. (invoniuionl., in tlm fallon and iloj.rnvod alalo of m,m, would Ioko 
idl l■o,s|lno(, mid fall into diaffnaio and oonlomiil, if It did not poion- 

tially, mid Mould not, In oxlivino caaoa, |ii-n«Jlcally oxoiv.lso tlio riLdit of 
onipioyniM' Tlio tlmnry of llm (JoimliLution of ilm Uiiltod Ktati's 

aHsiiinoH tho noooHHity of Mm oxialoimo and tl... appllcallon of fom-, Imlh In 
oni' foioinn and doinostio inlalumH. (Joi.^ivsh la cxpivasly aulhoilwd ‘ to 
rmso and aiipjiort nmiica,’ • lo providn and niaintnin a navy/ and ‘ to pro- 
yido (or (lalliii^^ forth llm iniliila, to execute tho huva of tlm Union, mmrm 
imumctumH and ropol invaalons.’ 'Iho duty of oxooiitlnir llm lawa mid 
mi])proHsin^f iiwurrontiona, la wilhout limilaiion or (pmlllhition ; it la no- 
oxtoiiaivo with tiio jiirladmiion „f ||,o Unilod States, aiiilit ooinprohomla 
(ivory a|mol.ia of loalataimo to tho oxocmtum of iho hlwa, and ovory form of 
iimiii'ivolioii, HO niatlor mnlor what ansplw-a «)r aaimtion it is mndo, In- 
dividiiala, [iiililio niootiiiifM, Slati's, may ivsolvo, ns ofuiii aa tlmlr lastoa or 
pasHion may prompt timm lo losolvo, that (hoy will- fmvihly ojiposo tlm 
oxcoulioii of tlm liiwa, and «m;,alo from llm llni.m. While llmso nisolu- 
limia roimiiii on papor, iJmy aVo harndosa ; Imt llm nmnmiit a darim^ limid 
IH raiaoil lo r.'nial, l.y (ohm, llm oxrr.nlion of Urn laws, llm duly of o'nfuroin.r 
thmn urisiiH, and j| tlm oonllic.l wlni-h may onsno ahonld Imal lo civil war, 
tlm rosiHliiiM' party, havln^r |,„^,„n |i, will ho n-sponaihlo for all tho (;on- 
flO(]iioimoH. 


^ “SiiKio (ho adnitlioji of our present (>'ons||(ii(|on, and (ho Union wliieh 
it oroated, hy (,1m lilossiii^ rrf IVovIdmme, ive have advaucoil ia populiitioii, 
])owor, woalih,^ intorna) improvunmnl, and nalional /,ovn(im,sa, wllli a di'n'ioo 
()l rapidity wliioli, niiparalhded in aimloiit or nnalorn iialiona, has oxidled 
the /istoiiisliimmt and oomiiiandrd tlm ndiniralion of nnmliind, Oni' ample 
limits mid o,N(ciisivo jiiriaiHc.lion, morn than (rli.h*d, have lurnn made lo 
(imhraoo all llm proviiiims of Loniainna, tho two Horhlaa, Texas and Now 
l^foxioo; and iiassiiiir tlm Kochy MounlaiiiB, havo mmlmil Ihe Paoilie 
Oooaii, ('.omprolmndin^^ Orepin, ami Ualilorniu.und Uhdi. Onr popidatioii 
has ilsiiii (lom four lo twonty-tln-eo niiiliona; our revenue, withmit any 
oimroiis linrdoii, has /rrowu from loss than thiim to near lifiy niiiliona of 
dollars; onr revoluLiiiniuy delit ia exlin^mislmd ; our iimroaiilite niariim ia 
not Hiii'imssod hy that of llm jfniateat inaiitime jiower; the nhiiiidinit jn’o- 
ilnoUi ol our aH'iioultiiri', wdisly all our wania, nnd eontrihute t<» tlm aidi- 
aisteimo of oilier iialioiis; our nnmiifjmtmvs are rapidly loadin-j to tlio 
supply of all wo .■sHoiitially need fwmi them, and lo ninml a amptas for the 
pi'oaeoulion of our exlondeil foreign connnorco| Iho anrfaco of our laiulis 
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striped over with railroads and turnpikes, and our sea lakes and iiavigablo 
waleia rGsonnd witli the roar of inuiimerablo stoani vessels, Your own 
great city illustrates onr surprising ])Togress. After tlie coininencenient 
of the operation of this Constitution, in 1790, iU population was 33,131. 
By the census of 1850, it was 515,394, and our other cities have increased 
in Bcarcely a less ratio. The ])robl6m of tho capa<;ity of representative 
governinont to maintain free and liberal institutions, on an extensive tcrn- 
tory, has been triuinplnmtly solved by tho intelligence of tho people, and 
the all-powerful agency of steam and lightning. 

“ Such are tlie gratifying I'OsnUs which have been obtained under the 
auspices of that Union, which sonio rash anon, pi'oinptcd by niiibition, 
passion and frenzy, w'ould seek to dissolve and subvert! To revolt 
against such a govennnenb for any thing which has passed, would bo so 
atrocious, and ohameterlzod by such extremo folly and madness, that wo 
may search in vain for an examplo of it in Iiuman annals. We can look for 
its prototype only (if I may bo pawloned (he allusion) to that diabolical re- 
volt which, recorded on tho pages of Holy Writ, has been illustrated and 
commemorated by the sublime genius of the liinnortal Milton. 

“ In conclusion, gentlemen, let us enjoy the proud consolation allbrded 
by the conviction that a vast majority of iho i>copIe of tlie United Slates, 
true to their forofatliere,truo to themselves, and Iruo to posterity, arc firmly 
and immovably attached to this Union ; that they sec In it a safe and sure, 
if not the solo guaranty of liberty, of internal ponce, of prosperity, and of 
national liappiucss, pvogivss and greatness ; that its dissolution would bo 
followed by endless wars among ourselves, by the temptation or invitation 
to foreign powers to lake part in tlicm, and finally, by foreign subjugafion, 
or tho efitablislunent of despotism; and that ‘united wo stand — divided 
wo fall.’ 

“ I am, with tho highest respect, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

» H. Clay. 

" To Messrs. Stephen Wiiitnev, Obo. 

Griswold, Daniel Ullmann, 
and the other signers of the 
Address.” 



note E— Paok 255. 


Wv. luivo not been tli.sposed to attach party dosigiiiuions to 
tho iiainoH of Uio sonators, who, in their places, proiiomiced on- 
logics on tho lifu and chuvjujtcr of Mr. Clay llio day after his 
death, as oiled in the text. Tho speakons wore oqnally divided 
hctwiion tlio two grout i)arli(!.s; but ihcro was no parly feeling. 
So lar as ])arly jiolilics aro oonccu’iiod, Mr, Clay did not come to 
his end as a parly man, l)ut a.s an Amkiuoan PATaioT, which all 
of both parties fell, porbups equally ; and the IrihiUes of respect 
iJiiid to him by tho l)oino(irats, afuiv bo was (had, were doubtless 
(upially sincere us those roiidenal l>y the Wliigs. Mr. (Jlay, as 
we have had ocAJusion to observe in llaiso pngtjs, was always a 
nalioiial man ; but the ellbrls ho made to bring ahont the Com- 
promise of 1850, disarmed the parly feeling of his former jiolitb 
eal 0 ])p()neMts, isi <k)ngr(^ss and tlirougliont the country, and ho 
died ocpially lamented l)y all. All of l>otb ]milics, appiinmlly, 
wore dispo.sed to render equal honors to his name. 'I’lioy 
seisnied to rival (aadi »>lher in doing juslie(5 to the great Amuu- 
lOAN PATiinvi*, and in elainhnga oomnion )>ro])ei‘ty in Iiis fame. 
It was not simply tho olleel of the subduing power of the groat 
deslroyor, tlumgh tlii.s, nndonbtodly, hud its inntioiice j hnt it 
wjis a sineero respect for the man. Ho loft tlio Ihoaler of his * 
great (uirthly exploits admired, loved, and lamented hy all. As 
in tiio )Scnato, so also in tho House of lleprcscnlalivos, his 
onlogisls W{jre equally divided between tho two groat ))ai'Lies of 
tho nation, and no one would know from the' vciniii’lcs of tho 
speaker.^, to wliicdi iMirty lliey belonged, cxetipt incidentally dis- 
elo.sed ]»y sonio of thoni. 

Tlicre i.s not only a special iiilerost in tljo.se s[)eeehos on such 
an occasion, but tlicy aro especially pertinent to our general pur- 
pose, as they (!xhibit the life and chnvaeler of Mr. Clay in many 
l)oints of view pociiliavly fresh and glowing, as coming up from 
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the heai’t, at the same time that .they revive and record histori- 
cal recollections of interest and value. Take them as a whole, 
they are an epitome of the life and character of Mr. Clay, and 
from this body of evidence alone, a total stranger to Mr. Clay’s 
history would have a very tolerable idea of it. It is a chapter 
of its own kind, and essential to the completeness of the pic- 
tiue — ^Ijrief, condensed, and replete with eloquent thought, It 
is the last act of the drama — not tragical, but yet having all the 
interest of such an exhibition, because the hand of death is in it. 

In the House of Representatives, July 30, 1852, a message 
was received from the Senate by the hands of Asbury Dickens, 
Esq., its SecreUiry, announcing the death of Henry Clay, late 
senator from Kentucky, and the adoption of certain resolutions 
of that body. 

M. Breckinridge* rose and said : 

“ Mr. Spoalcor ; I rise to perform the melancholy duty of announcing to 
this body the deatli of Henry Clay, late a senator in Congress from the 
Coinmonwoiilth of Konlucky. 

" Mr. Clay expired at his lodgings in tins oily yesterday morning, at 
seven teou minutes past eleven o’clock, in the seventy-sixth year’ of his age. 
His nohlc intolloct was unclouded to the last. After protracted suftorings, 
ho passed away without pain ; and so gently did the spirit leave his ftamo, 
that the moment of departure was not observed by the friends who 
watched at his bedside. His last hours wove cheered by the pro.sonce 
of an affectionate eon, and ho died surrouuded by friends wlio, dur- 
ing his long illness, had done all that affection could suggest to soothe his 
sufferings, . 

“ AUhongh this sad event lias been expected for many wcolcs, the shock 
it produced, and the innumerable tributes of respect to his moinory exhib- 
ited on every side, and in every form, prove tbo depth of tl\o public sorrow 
and the greatness of the public loss. 

“ Impcvislmbly associated as his name has boon for fifty years with every 
great event affecling the fortunes of our country, it is difficult to roulizo 
that ho is indeed gone forever. It is difiionlt to feel that wo shall see no 
more his noble form wthin Iheso walls — ^that wo shall hoar no more his 
patriot tones, now rou.sing his countiyinou to vindicate their rights 
against a foioign foe, now imploring them to piesorvo concord among 
themselves. We shall see him no more. Tlio memory and the fruits of 
his services alone remain to ns. Amid tho general gloom, the Capitol 
itself looks desolate, as if tho genius of the place had dopartocl. Already 
the intelligonco has reached almost every quarter of tho Republic, and a 
gi’eat people mourn with us, lo-day, tho clc.ath of their most illustrious 

* J. 0. Beckinridge, of Kentucky. 
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citizen. Syinjmtliiziiig, ns wo do, deeply, with his family niul frioiids, yot 
pi'ivjitfl nftli(5ti<>n is absorbed in tho gciiorat sorrow. 'I'lio spectaolo of a 
wliolo coininimity lamenting tho lass of a grait man, is far mom touching 
than any inanifostAtion of pvivato grief. In sponki tig of a loss which is na- 
tional, I will not attempt to deseribo tho luiivei'siil burst of griof with which 
Kentucky will receivo these tidings. Tho attempt would bo vain to 
depict tlio gloom that will cover her people, when they know that tho 
pillar of lire has been removed which 1ms guided their footsteps for tho life 
of a gciiGralion. 

“ It. is known to tho oonntry that, from the mnmornblo sesRion of 1840- 
*50, Air. Olay’s lioalth grndiially declined. Although sovoral yoans of his 
sonatorinl term mmained, ho did not propose to continue in tho ]iublie 
fiervico longer than t]>e present session, lie came to Wasbiiiglen eliiclly 
to defend, if it Bhould boconio ncceasary, tho mcasureH of Adjiistinenl, to 
the adoption of which he so largely contrihuted ; hut the ooiulitiou of his 
health did not allow him, at any lime, Co purticipate in (he disonssions of 
tho Senate. During tlio winter ho was conllued iilmost wholly to his room, 
with slight c.haiigCH in his condition, hut gradually kwing the nminmit of 
Ids strength. During (ho long and droiiry winter, lie (ionversod iniudi and 
cheerfully with his frieinls, and cxpimsod a <leop ijihn’ost in public artairs. 
Although ho did not expect a resloralion to IkuiUIi, Im cherished (he liopn 
that tlm tiiihl sensoii (»f the spiiiig would bring to liim strength enough to 
return to AKhlan<l,4ind die in tho ho.som of his fftiuily, Hut aliis I spring 
that biings Ufo to all unturo, brought no life nor licjio to liitu. After tlio 
month of March, his vital pt)wei-s raphlly wasted, and ft>i' wroks lie lay 
patiently awaiting llie stroke of death. Jlut the ajijji'oach of the dcslrnyor 
Imd no (errors for him. No clondH overhung Ids futuro. ,1 in met I lie mid 
with Composure, and Jus pathway t(* the grave wns hi'ightuncd by llie iin- 
luorfal iiopea which spring from the Clu mtiuii faitli. 

“Not long before his death, having just mtiirnad from Kciiluclcy, I 
boro to him a lokon of adbctioii from Ids excellout wife. Never can I 
foigot his apponrnnee, his iiiaiinor, or Ida worcls. , After speaking of his 
fnniily, his friends, and his country, ho changed the (leiiveiyalioii to liis 
own futiiro, and looking on mo with his lino oyo undimincd, and Ids 
voice full of its original compass aiul melody, lie said, ‘ J am not idVai<l 
to die, sir. I liavo ho|K), faith, and some conlklmiee. I 4lo not think 
any man can l)o entirely certain in I'egaiil to Ids future Ktahi, but I have 
an abiding trust in tho niorits and mediation of oui' Saviour.’ It will 
assuage tho griof of his family to know tlint ho lookcxl hojudiilly bujamd 
tlio tomb, ami a Christian people will rojoico l(j hear that sucli a man in 
his last hours reposed with simplicity aiul confuloiicr! on the promises of 
tho (lo.spcl. 

“It is the custom, on oceaaions liko lids, to ajieak of the )>ai'on(iigc and 
clnldliooil of (ho deceased, and to follow him, stop hy stop, through life, I 
will not attempt to rolato ovon all Uio gixiat events of Mr. Olay’s life, be- 
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Ciiusc- they aic familiar to the whole country, and it would ho lutodloss 
to eiiunievate a long list of public sorvicas which form a part of Aiiioiicim 
histoiy. 

“ Beginning life as a friendless boy, with few advantages saves Uioso con- 
forred by nature, while yet a minor ho loft Virginia, tlie Stales ol his birth, 
and coiniuencod the praclieo of law at Lexington, in TvenLiKsky. A I a bar _ 
remai']:able for its nninbei's and talent, Mr. Clay soon rose to the tirst rank. 
At a very early age, ho was elected from the county ot Fayctlo to the 
General Assembly of Kentucky, and was the SjMsaker of that body. Coming 
into the Senate of the United Slates, for the first time, in 180(3, he (sntored 
upon a parliamenfar}' earner, the most brilliant and succossfiil in our annals. 
From that time, ho remained linbitiuiUy in the public eye. As a stsiiator, ns 
a member of tliis House, and its Speaker, as n represenlativc of his couiiUy 
abroad, and ns a high officer in the Executive departnusut of (ho (loi’oi'n- 
inont, lie was intimately connected for fifty yearn with every groat jnoasuro 
of American policy. Of the more parly Jiicasurcs of tliis period, I do not 
propose to speak. Many of tlicrn liavc p.asscd away, tiiid arc reiiusmbcvocl 
only ns the occasion for the great intellectual efibrts wliich iiiarlcoil llioir 
discussion. Concerning others, opinions nrc still divided. 'I'liey will go 
into history, with (he reasons on either side rendered by the greatest intel- 
lects of the time. 

“ As a loader in a deliberative body, Mr. Clny had no cfjual in Anioi'ioa. 
In liiin, intellecf, person, eloquence, and courage, united to fonu a cliiiraotor 
fit to coiuinaud. He fired with his own enthusiasm, and controlled by his 
fuunzing will, individuals and masses. No rovoi’so coidil crnsli iiis spirit, 
nor defeat reduce him to despair. Equally oroct and dauntless in pros- 
perity and adversity, when successful ho moved to (he acconipliMlunent of 
his purposes with severe resolution; when defeated, ho rallied his hi'oken 
bands around him, and from his oagle-oyc sliot along their ranks the con- 
tagion of his <iwn courage. Ueslined fora loader, ho cverywliero assorlod 
his destiny. In his long and eventful life, ho enmo In contact with men of 
nil ranks nud professions, but ho never felt that ho was In the jn'osonec of ii 
man superior to himself. In the assemblio.s of the pcojile, at (he har, in 
the Senate — ovorj'wlievo within the circle of his personal preseiico, lie as- 
sumed and maintained .a po.sitiou of prc-otuiuonco. 

“ But (he supremacy of Sir. Clay os ji party loailcr, was not lii.s only nor 
his highe.st title to renown. Tliat title is to bo foimd in the piiioly palriolic 
spirit which, on gi’cat occasions, always slgtuiUzod Ida conduct. Wo hfu’O 
had no statesman who, in poriod.s of mal and iumdiient puldlc jioiil, lias 
exhibited a more gemiino and cnlniged patriolLsm Hum Henry Clay, 
Whenever a question presented itself actually threatoning tlio oxisteneii of 
the Union, Mr, Clny, lising above the passions of the hour, always exorled 
Ids powers to solve it peacefully nud honorably. Alllioiigh more liable 
tlian most men, from his impetuous and ardent unture. to fciel strongly the 
passions common to ns all, it was his rare faculty to bo able lo aiibduo tliom 
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in a great crisis, and to bold toward all sections of the Confederacy the 
laiigiijige of concord and brotherhood. 

“Sir, it will bo a prond pleasure to eveiy true American heart to rcinom- 
ber the groat occasions when Mr. Clay has displayed a suWhne piitriotisin — 
when llie ill-temper engendered by the times, and the inisorablo jeahnisies 
of tho day, seemed to bavo been driven from bis bosoin h)' the expulsive 
power of nobler foolings — n’ben every throb of bis licai't was gi^’eii to his 
conniry, every effort of his intellect dotlicaled to hor son’ice. Wiio docs 
not remember tlio three periods when tho American system of go\'crmno!it 
was exj)osed to its sevei'osh ti’ials ; imd who does not know that wlion His- 
tory shall relate tlio struggles which preceded tho dangers Which wore 
avortod by the Missonii Compromise, the Tariff Coinpromiao of 1833, and 
the Adjustmont of 1850, the Bnino pages will record the genius, tlio olo- 
qiicncci, and tho jratriotism of Henry Clay I 

“ Nor was it in Mr. Clay’s nature to lag behind until measiiros of ndjiist- 
ment were matured, and then come forward to swell a majority, Oji tlio 
contrary, like a bold and real statesman, ho was ever among tho first to 
meet tho peril, and linzard liis famo upon llio remedy. Jfc is fi’csli in tlio 
memory of ns all that, when lately tho fury of sectional discord throntonocl 
to sever tho Confodoraoy, Mr. Clay, though withdrawn from public life, ami 
oppros&od by tho burden of ycaiv, camo back to the Sonnto, tho thontor of 
Ills gl5ry, and dovotccl tho roimnmt of bis stroiiglli to llm snered duty of 
pi'osorviiig tho union of the Slates. 

“ "With characteristic conrjig<\ ho took the load in proposing a schomo of 
sottloinent. Hut, while lie was willing to nssiimo tho responsibility of pro- 
posing a jilan, ho did not, wilh petty ambition, insist upon its adoption to 
tliQ oxolusioii of other modes ; but, taking bis own as a starting-point for 
discussion and practical action, ho nobly labored with bis coinpatriola to 
change and iiniu’ovo it in such form ns to make it an acceptable ndjiistmont. 
Throughout tho long and arduous struggle, tbo love of ciountry oxpollod 
from Ins bosom tho spirit of sel/tsliuc.ss, and Mr. Clay jirovcd, for tho third 
time, that though ho was ambitious, and loved glory, ho had no ambition 
to mmuit to fame on the confusions of Ids conntiy. And this oonviotipu 
is lodged ill tho bcavts of tho people; the party iiioaBiu-es and tho party 
passions of former times have not, for sevcml yoara, iiiterimsod between Mr. 
Clay and the masses of his conntiyraon. After 1860, bo seemed to feel 
that Ids mission -was accomplished, and during tbo aaino period, the roganls 
and affections of tho American people bavo been attracted to him in u ro- 
mnrkablo degree. For many mondis the warmest feolinga, the deepest 
anxieties, of all parties centored upon tho dying statesman ; thn glory of 
his groat actions shed a mellow luster on Ids docHiiiiig years, and to fill tlio 
incnsuvG of his fame, Ins counlryracn, weaving for him tho laiu’ol wrontli, 
with common hands did bind it about bis venorablo brou's, niul send him, 
crowned, to history. 

“ Tho life of Jlr. Clay, sir, is a sfaildng example of tho abiding famo 
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which surely awaits the direct and candid statesman. The ciit.ii'o iibsonoo 
of eqviivQcation or disguise in all his acts, was his niastcr-koy to llici popu- 
lar heart ; for wliilo the people ivill forgive the errors of n bold and opou 
natuie, ho sins past' forgiveness who deliberately deceives tbeii). Heiico 
Jlr. Olay, though often defeated in his measiux-s of policy, alwnj's socuuod 
the res])ect of his opponents without losing the confidence of liis iVionds. 
He never paltered in a double sense. The country never ^v^l.s in doubt nh 
to bis opinions or bis purposes. In all the eojjtesLs of bis time, his position 
on grofit public questions was as clear as tlio sun in the cloudless sky. Sir, 
standing by the grave of this gi'eat man, and eonskicriug theso things, how 
contemjdible does appear the mere legerdemain of politics ! "Sennit a re- 
proach is Ida life on that false policy which Avould trifle witli a gi’out and 
upright people ! If I were to wnte his epitaph, I would inscribe, as the 
bigliost eulogy, on the stone which ahall m.ark his resting-place, ‘ ITcro lies 
a man who was in die public service for fifty years, and never attempted to 
deceive his countrymen.’ 

“ While the youth of Ainenca should imitate his noble qualities, tboy 
may take courage from bis career, and note the high proof it aflbrds that, 
under our equal iuslilntions, the avenues to lionor arc open to all. Mr. Clay 
rose by the force of Ids own genius, unaided by power, patronage, or wealth. 
At an ago ^vhen onr young men are usually advanced to the higher schools 
of loaridiig, provided only with the rudiments of an English education, ho 
turned his stops to the West, and, amid the rude colli.sions of a bordor 
life, matured a character whose highest exhibitions were destined to mark 
eras in bis country’s history. Beginning on the frontiers of j\.morionu 
oi\’ilizntion, tlie orphan boy, sui)porto<l only by the consciousness of bis 
own powers, and by the confidence of the people, surmounted all the bav- 
riers of adverse fortune, and won a glonons name in tlio annals of his 
couuliy. Let the geucroiis youth, fired with honorable ambition, reinombor 
that tlie American system of government oftbrs on every hand bounlios to 
merit, If, like Clay, orphanage, obscurity, poverty, shall ojqnoss him ; yet 
if, like Clay, he feels the Proniotlican spark within, let him remombor that 
his countiy, like a generous mother, extends lior arms to welcome and to 
cherish every one of her children wlmso genius and u’ortli may promoto 
lier prosperity or iiici'easo lier renown. 

" Mr. Speaker, the signs of woe around us, and the general voice, announco 
that another gieat man has fallen. Our consolation is that he was not 
taken in the vigor of his manhood, but smik into the grave at the close of 
a long and illustrious career. The gixjat statesmen wlio have filled tlio 
largest space in the public eye, one by ono, are passing away. Of tlio 
three great leaders of tho Senate, ono alone remains, and lie must follow 
soon. Wo shall witness no more their intellectual struggles in tho Amov- 
ican forum ; but the raomiments of their genina will bo choriahod ns the 
coininon jiroperty of the people, and their names will continue to confer 
dignity and renown upon their countiy. 
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“ITot less illusti'lous tlmn the gi'eatest of these will bo tlie name of 
Clay — a namo prouoimced wtti pride by Americans in every quarter of 
tlio globe ; a nnino to be remembered while history shall record tlio strug- 
gles of modern Greece for freedom, or the spirit, of liberty burn iii tlio 
South American bosom ; n living and immortal name — a name that would 
descend to posterity without the aid of letters, borno by tradition from 
generation to generation. Every mcinoriitl of such a man will jrossess a 
moaning and a value to his countiymen. His tomb will bo a hallowed 
spot. Great memories will cluster there, and his cowntrymon, as they visit 
it, may well exclaim — 

" ‘ Sucli graves as his aro pilgiim shrines, 

Shrines to no creed conflned; 

TJio Dolphimi vales, tho Palostinos, 

Tho iMcocas of tlio mind.’ 

“ Mr. Sjicakor, I offer the following resolutions : 

That tlio Ilonso of Roproscntntlvcs of tlio United States Iins rocolvod, 
with tho doopost soiisibiJity, Inlolligoiico of liio dontli of llonry Cloy. 

^ liesolved. That tlio ofileors and mombcrsoftholloaso ofRopresontativos will Wear 
tho usual badge of inouriiiiig for thirty days, as a testimony of tlio profoiiiul respect 
thi.s ITouso oiitovtnins fbr the memory of tho dcconscd. 

^^ncsolvcd, Tiiat tho omcera oiid mombors of tho House of Itopresontntives, in n 
body, will attend tho fiuioral of Henry Clay, on tho day appointed for that nurposo 
by tho Sonato of tlio UiiUod Stnlca 

" licaolvQd, That tho proceedings of this ITouso, in iclotion to tlio (loath of Ilonry 
Olay, bo conimuiiieatod to tho family of tlio (lcccn.scd by tho Clork. 

' ‘ limlml, That as a further marie of respect for tho inomory of tlio docensod, tlila 
IIouso do now adjourn." 


REMARKS OF MR. EWmC.* 

Mr. Ewing rose and said: “A noble Jioart has ceased to bent fovovov. 
A long lif(i of brjlliaut and solf-dovotetl public service is Jlniahod fit last, 
and wo now stnud at its conclusion, looking back through the obangefiil 
history of that life to it.s beginning, cotcraporaiicoiis with the very birth 
of the Republic, and its varied events mingled in onr hearts find our ineui- 
orios— with tlie triumph and calamities, the weakness and the pow( 3 r, the 
adversity and prosperity of a country wo love so much. As wo contenv 
plato this Had event in this place, tho shadows of tho jiast gather over us ; 
the memories of events long gone crowd upon us, niid tlio almdea of de- 
parted ])atriots seem to hover about ns, waiting to reccivo into their inid^* 
the spirit of one who is wortliy to bo a eo-laboror witli thorn in a oouu 
cause, and to shave in tho rewards of thoir virtues. Henceforlh he nn 
to us as one of them. 

“Tliey say bo was ambitious. If so, itw'as n griovoua 
oiisly has he answered it. Ho ha.s foimd in it imm 
5t has but served, to aggravate tho mortifleatiou o 

* Presley Ewing, of Kontuoky. 
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an nclclitioiial luster to tho triumph of his foes. T!ios<^> who (’(iino aflm- ua 
maj', fiy, they will, iuqHii'o why his statue stands not ainoni^ the kIhIih’s tit 
tliosQ whom men tJjoug’ht fthlo.st mul wortliiost to govern? 

“ But liis ambition was a lugh and lioly feeling, unselfish, inagimiiimoiw. 
Its aspiiationa weie for lu.s eountry’s goo<l, and its triiimpli was his eoiin- 
try’s prosperity. Whother in honor or reproach, in triumph or doreal, limL 
heart of his never throbbed with one pulsation save for her lioiioi' and her 
Avelfai'o. Turn to him in that last, host deed, and crowning ghuy of a life 
so full of public Rcrvico and of lionor, when hm career of pmsoniil nmhilimi 
was fiinsliecl forever. Rejected again and again by Ids emmirymen ; just 
abandoned by a party winch would scarce have had an oxisleiiee without 
his genius, his courage, and Ills labors, that great heart, over lii'in and de- 
fiant to tho assaults of his cnomias, but dofensoless against ihe ingnililude 
of fiioiuls, doubtless wrung witli tho bitterest mortification of liis life ; tlien 
it was, and under such cirenmstancea ns Uicso, tho gathering sloini rose 
upon his country. All oyes turned to him ; all voices called for (hose mii’v- 
icos which, in tho hour of prosperity, and security, they had ho eiirelesHly 
1‘ojcGtod. With uo misanthropic chagrin, with no morose, Hellish I'eseid- 
mont, ho forgot nil but his country and tliat country ondniigered. lie re- 
tuniH to tho soonoof his labors and his fame, which ho had Ihoiiglit to 
have left forovor. A scene — that American Sennto-Chamhev, clothed in no 
gorgeous drapery, shrouded in no snpoi-stilious awo or niuaent revereiiee 
for hereditary power, but to a reflecting American mind moi'o full oi' in- 
terest, of dignity, and of grandeur, than any spot on tliis hioad eai'Lli, not 
made lioly by religion’s consecrating seal. See Inm as he outers lluii'O, 
tremblingly, but liopofnlly, upon tho last, most inomotiloim, ]i()rhap.H must 
doubtful conflict of Ids life. Sir, many a gay touriinmoiit Jias heeii mom 
dazzling to tho eye of fancy, more gorgeous and imposing in the disjilay of 
jewelry and cloth of gold, in the sound of homlds’ Irnmpots, in the gland 
array of princely beauty and of royal pride. Many a baale-fleld has (mm- 
bled boiicalh a more ostentations parado of liuman jiowei’, and its con- 
querors liavo been crowned with ianroLs, honored with IriiimpliH, imd 
apotheosized amid tho demigods of history ; hut to llio Ihouglilfiil, hope- 
ful, philanthropic student of tlio nminis of his race, never was there a ceii- 
flict in which such dangers were threatened, such hopes inipnriled, or I lie 
lioro of, which desoiwcd n wanner gratitude, a nobler triiimpli, or a prouder 
uiomimcnt, 

“Sir, from that long, anxious, and exhausting conflict he novel* rose 
again. In that last battle for his country’s lionor, and IiLs country’s safety, 
ho received the mortal wound which laid him low; and wo now mourn 
tlifl cleatli of a martyred patriot. 

“ But never, in all the grand drama which tho story of his life arrays, 
UGvorhas ho presented a suhllmor or a more tonehing spoclaclo tliiiii iii 
those last days of liis deolino and death. Broken witli the storinfi of sliite, 
womuled and scathed in many a fiery conflict, that aged, worn, ami du- 
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cayed body, in anc}i a moilrnfiil contrast wtli tho novcr-dying strcinvth of 
Ins yiinit spirit, lio seemed a proud and sacred,' though a crumbling moiui- 
iiiont of past gioiy. Standing among ua like soino ancient coloil ruin 
ninid (lie degenerate and more diminutive structures of modern fimes, its 
vast jn-oportions magnified by the riontrast, he reminded us of (hose days 
when tliero were giants in tho land, and we reinombcred Hint oven then 
tlierci was none whoso prowess could withstand his arm. To watch him in 
that slow decline, yielding with dignity, and, ns it were, incli by incli, to 
tliat last onoiiiy, as a hero yields to a conquering foe, the glorious light* of 
his intellect blaring still in all its wonted brilliancy, and sotting at dctiimco 
tho clouds that vainly attempted to obscure it, ho was more full of interest 
than in tlic day of Ids glory and his power. There are some men wlioso 
brightest intellectual emanations rise so little 8U|)crior to tho instincts of tho 
animal, that wo are led fearfully to dotibt that chorished truth of the soul’s 
immortality, whioli, oven in despair, men press to their doubting Jiearts. 
But it is ill the death of such a man as ho that wo are re-nssiiveci by the 
coiiloinplatiou of a Idudrod though siqiei ior spirit, of a soul whicli, immor- 
tal like Ills fame, knows no old ago, no decay, no death. 

“ Tho wondrous light of his unmatched intellect may hare dnjiriod a 
world, the eloquence of that inspired tongue may have oiicliantccl millions, 
but tlicvo are few wlio have sounded tho depths of that noble lioai't. To 
SCO him in sickness and in health, in joy and in sadness, in tlio silent 
watches of the night, and in the hnsy daytimo—tlds it was to know and 
love liim. To see tho impetuous tovvont of that resistless will ; tho huiTi- 
cane of those passioiis, lutsiKal in ))eaee, breathe calm and goutly as a sum- 
inor xophyi- ; to feel tho gentle pressure of that hand in tho grnsj) of filoiid- 
ship, which in tho rage of fiery conllict could hurl scorn and defiance at his 
foe ; to SCO that eagle eye, which ofc would bum witli patriolie aidoi', or 
Hash with tlio lightning of his anger, beam with tho kindliest express- 
ions of toiKloi'iioss an.l afibetlon then it was, and then alone, wo could 
learn to Ictiow and feel that that Iieart wiw warmed by tho sanio snored fire 
from above, which onkijullod the light of his rcsploiidont intellect. In tho 
dentil of such a man even patriotism itself might pause, and tor a momoiit 
stand aloof while friendship shed a tear of sorrow upon his bier, 

" ‘ His life was goiillo j ami tho olomouts 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand iqj 
And say to all tho tvorld, This was a vmt /' 

“ But who can estimnto liis country’s loss ? AVlmt tongue portray tho 
desolation which, in this House, throughout this broad land, hangs a gloomy 
pall over his grief-stricken countrymen ? How poorly can words like mine 
translate Uio oloquouee of a whole people’s grief for a pati-iol’s death I For 
a nation’s loss let a nation mourn. For that stupendous calamity to our 
country and mankind, bo the heavens hung with black ; lot tho wailing 
elemGnt.s chant liis dirge, and tho universal lioart of man throb with one ' 
common jiang of grief and anguish.” 
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KKArAIlKH Ol-* A[ll. (!AHK1I>:.* 

“ i\[i' iH|>(!n]c<n‘ : I must liy lu lay u huiifl livil' in llial npoii (iolllu 
^vlii<‘h is alroady /rai'landail hy llm olotpinil. (rilailns In llm illiisiri(iu;i <l(i- 

pni’l.dd, wliltdi Imvo Ix'oii Imaixl in (his u(>w suKuiin Nall Iiir I tiit’, 

from Uuu)i.slri<;t ol' Ilia hirili, I rojinwut on ihis (loor llial i)lii llaiitn'ni' 
fio ]ii'otnl of Imr JIonvyH — lior J'atiiok Homy, ami Imr llimiy (lay. t 
Hjifiak (or a pooplo anionj^ wliom ho lias always hail as ciii'Mi sI. ami ilovolml 
frioiiilH as w(jro ovnr llm {^rai-o and ^jlm-y of a patriot ami slalcstiiaii. 

“ i: slmll allomjit »(» skotch of his lilo. 'I'liat yon Imvo had fnaii ol lmr and 
ablor hands than niinu. Till yosUa-dny Hint lif.i was, of his own Iron /.;il(, 
tlm proporty of his oouniry ; to-day it liolon}{s (<• hor liialuiy. It is known 
to all, and will not ho forjfollon. (Jotmlanl, slorn opimmml. of Ins polilinal 
fidliool aa lias lioon my Stato, .1 say for lior, that nowlmm in Ihis hroml laiiil 
aro his groat (jiialitios moro admirnd, or Ida dnalli morn niiairmal, limit in 
A^ii’giaia. Woll may this Im so j for aim is his luollmi', and hn was hni' aoii, 

“•Mr. Sjmakor, whon J ronmmlH.r tho parly alriihs in wliinli Im wan no 
miioli minglod, and through widnii wo all inoni or Inss havn passml, and 
tlion snrvoy thia aoono, ami Ihiidc how far, as (ho lighlning has hornn llm 
nows (hat ho is gono, half-maslnd Hags am .Irooping ami nlnirnli-lnilln am 

tolling, ami nion aro aorro\vhig-~l nan hnt fnnl ihat it is I lor man lo 

dio. I'or whtm dnnlh (‘iitora, oh I how (ho nnkimlitnssns, mat jnaloiisiiis, 
and rivalrios of Ilfodo vanish, and how, liko iimonso from an iillarjio pmioo 
and li'ioiKlshiji, and all tho swnot oliaiilins of oiir iialnm, risn aroiiiul Iho 
(ioi'pso wliioli was onco a man. 

“Ami of truth, Mr. Spoakor, novor was morn of vnrilahln, iiohln iiiiiii- 

hood cased in mortal mold than was fomnl in him lo who, lliis 

brief inul Immblo, lait tnio ami lioartfolt, (rihnto is paid, lint bis nloipimit 
vnieo is inwlicd, Ids Idgh heart is siillnd. ‘ hlko a »ho. lc of norn fiiliv ripn, 
bo has heon gathorod h> ld.s fathniH.’ With mom than Ihivesnom' ynars 
and (on ujhui him, and honors dnsloivd think about him, in llm full pos- 
session of nnclondcd jnlollont, and nil tho eotmolalions of ( !hri slianii y, ho 
has mot Dio fato wliicli is ovilahio by none. Lanioniod by all his emintry- 
nion, bis namo is bright on I'amo’s immorinl roll. Ho has linisimd Ida 
oourmvmd Im has Ids orown. What momfndt nan lilb bear / W’bat nan 
it gi'vo that Homy (^lay has md galiiod ? 

“Then, Mr. Hpoakor, around his tomh .should bo hoard not only llm dinm 
that wails liis loss, hut tho jubilant antimm whioli sounds llial m, (,|io 
world’s groat haUlo-ficld aiiotlior violoiy has hnou won, mmtimr iimnnloat- 
able grcatncHs aoldovod.” 

RKMAUKH dl!' MU. OnANUbHU.| 

“ Mr. Rpcalcor ; It would Hoom as if tho soloiim invoealimi of (Im lionor- 
able gontloinan from Koutuoky [Mr. lCwing| was mcniviug an early umnvor, ■ 
* .Tolin 8. Onsklo, of Virginia, 
f Juaopit U. Oaamiior, of I'niumylvaaia. 
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and tliiifc tho heavens are lm«g hi black, and tlio wailing olomonts arc sing- 
ing tho funeral dirge of Hoiiry Olay. Amid this elemental gloom and the 
distress whicli pervades tho nation at the death of Homy Clay, jirivato 
grief should not obfriule itself upon notice, nor porsoiial anguish seek for 
uttcrancG. Silence is tlio best exponent of individiuil sorrow, and tho 
heart that Icnowcth its oivn bitterness shrinks from an exposition of its 
nftliction. 

“ Could I have consulted niy own feelings on the event which occupies 
tho nltcjition of tho House at tho piosent moinont, I should even have for- 
borne attondanco horn, and, in the solitudo and silence of niy chamber, 
have mused upon the terrible lesson which has hceii admitiLsUired to tho 
people and the nation. Hut I represent a constituoiicy who justly priilo 
theuiRch’ca upon the unwavering attaehmont they have ever folt and nmiii- 
fested to Henry Clay — a constant, pervading, hei’editary lovo ; the son has 
talcoM up the father’s aftbetion, and, amid alt the. professions of political ak 
tachmonts to others, whom llio acoidonls of party have mndo proiniiiont, 
and the success of party has made powerful, true to his oivn institicla, and 
true to tho sanctified legacy of his father, he has placed tho Jinino of nonvy 
Olay forward and pre-cininorit as tho oxi>oneut of wind is greatest in states- 
mniiship and purest in patrioLi.sin. And even, sir, wlion parly fealty caused 
otliftv attaohmonts to bo avowed for ]>arl.y usiw, the piefcionno was lim- 
ited to tho occupa'noy of oflico, and siqxiriorily adinittod for Olny i]i nil that 
is reckoned above ))arty estimation. 

“Nor ought I to forbear to add that, ns tho senior inoinlicr of Urn dole* 
gnlioii which reproseaUs iny Conunonwonlth, I am rcqnestod to utter tlio 
sentiments of the peojdo of ronnsylvanin at largo, who yield to no povlion 
of this groat Union in tliciv apprccuilion of the talents, thoir rcveroiuio for 
tho lofty patriotism, thoir admiration of tlie Htatosmaiishlp, and horoaftoi' 
thoir lovo of tho inoinory of Xlciiry Clay. 

“ I eiiu not, thevofore, bo silent on this occasion, without injiiatico to tho 
affections of my constituoncy, even though I painfully feel how innilG(iunto 
to the rovoroace and love niy people liavo toward that Htnlesrann must bo 
all that I have to utter on this occasion. 

“ I know not, Mr. Chairman, whore now tlio iinlioii is to find tlio men sho 
needs in peril — eitlier other calls than those of imlilics are holding in 
aboynneo the talents which the nation may need, or else a generation is to 
pass undistinguished by tbogrontncs.s of our statesmen. Of the noble niinda 
that have sivaycd tho Senate, one yet survives in the maturity of jioworful 
intellect, carefully disciplined and nobly exorcised. May Ho who has thus 
far blcs.sGd ouv nation, spare to lier and tho worUI, that of which tho ivorld 
must always envy our country the possos.sion. But iny buRtiiess is with tho 
dead. 

“ Tho biography of Henry Clay, from bis childliood upward, is too fa- 
miliar to every American for mo to trespass on the time of this House by 
a reference directly thoroto ; and the honorable gontloraon who Imvo pro- 
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C(k1(uI itio luivc), with alVoc.lioiialo hand and apjirojnialn ddinx y, awi'i)! 
away tli«i dust, wliii-.h lawirly Unir.s<un’« ywira ltnv«’ /irnlici'iid ji juii l. ul' 
llici r«a;oh1, and have; inadn oiir ^'n'aici' tii Ida lir<‘, iitid niti' '’'liar iiioro 
|)oi|riiniit at Ilia dtaiili, hy aliowin;^ aoinn nl‘ IhiiKc \^ldidi iilliiiat 

r(‘S'[a»‘.t. lo our I'njnihiioan iiialiUilioiiM, oi' wliii-h Mi’. (layVi wlioix lilii wa^ 
iiliu alild .sn|)|ioH. and iun.sL aiiaanssrul illua(i'alii<ii, 

“ It would, l.lu!n, ho a work oranjiiToroi/alioai Idr mo lo iciiow lliiil. olldrl, 
Uiou^di hi(|iiii'y hilo I ho iil'o aiul oondiiot of lloiti-y ( Kay woulil |iri si'iit now 
tlionioH fiw jn'IvJilo oul<>«?y, now I'ntnioU hir joihlio j'raliliiilo, 

“Ilow rare ia U, Mr. Spualcor, thal. Iho «{;roat man liviii;;’, oaii, widi con- 
fidoaco, roly on oxlonaivo jiorainnd fnondshi|», or, dyiiij-', tliink in awalvoii u 
annliiuont of ro<{rot ho^mnd that whioli iiu'liidoa tho. imhlio los-i nr | ho dis* 
fippoialmuiit of imlividual hopoa 1 Yot, air, dm mosfia‘.i:o wliioh yonloiday 

wont ford) from tlna city, that Ihairy Olay wan dead, hrou;;’lil mnrow per- 

flonal, private, HjHioial aorrow — to (ho licarla of (lionHaiida, mieli of whom 
folk that fmm hi» own lovo for, Ida Ion/( allae.hnieiif lo, his disinli'ii'nled 
hopes in, ilonry Clay, Im hud a pai(i<-nlar aorrow Iti eliei l.sh and oNpreaa^ 
wliioii woia-hod upon Ins Inairl. aoparalo from Iho amise of iialional litas. 

“No man, Mr. Rpoukor, in onr naluni Inul tho art so lo ideal ify liiiiiaeir 
witli ])uhllo moasnros of tho moaL monientoiiH o.liaraelor, and lo inidiilain, 
at (ho name timo, almost mdvor.sal alVoolion, like that oreat atalesnmn. lUs 
bnHiiitta.s, Irom his lioyhood, waa wilh iiatioiia) ('om'orna, and ho donll willi 
tlioni as wilh laimliar Lhini^.H, And yot his sympathies worn wilh iiidiviiliial 
inh.'vesls, onlorprisoa, .'indolioiia, joya, and aorrows; and wliilo every pnliioli 
bowed in Inimhio doforoimo (<» Ids lofty aKaiiiinonla luid honrilelt /I'lnliliido 
for his national sorvioes, almost ovory man in lids vast K.-piiliiie, know lliiit 
tlio grout stalosimm was, in fooling and oxperiouoe, idenlilied wilh Ids nwii 
position, llonoo tho iinivorsal lovo of Iho peoj.lo; hi'iien ilndr enihnsiiisiii, 
in all lime.s, for his faiiK!. Ilouc.o, air, (heir pr(S('nl eritif. 

“Many ollior jmhlio men of onr oouiilrv iiav<! dlsiliiiiiiislied iheiiiselves, 
and hroiiglit honor (o tho imlioii, hy anporiority in .sonm peeidinr hraneh 
ol tin* ]inhli(5 Korvi(H> ; hnt it aooms lo havo heeii llie glfi uf Mr. (day lo 
liiivo acjuirod jioouliar oiniaoiioo in iwary palli of duly Im was ealled (o 
tread. In tho oan)<‘slnes.s (»f dohal«*, wldoli great ii]ihlii\ inlere.ds ;iim) dis- 
tiiiguislted oj)posing laloid.s oxoitod in this llonae, he had m. Miperior in 
energy, forw, or eUbir-t. Yot, as tho presiding ollleer, hv lilaiidiii'.ss of lan- 
guage, and Hrmness of purpose, ho stmthed and made oi'derly ; jiiid llnis, 
by oHieial dignity, lio commaudod tho respoe.k wld(di mmigy ||!m] sinnirml to 
him on tlio floor. 

“ Whoi'ovor ofllcinl or wanal diili«?s jlemamled an (‘xurj.i.so of Ids powers, 
IherewasapreOmimnKMMvhiohwioined pre.Horij.livoly ids own. In llie lofty 
dohuto of tho Sonato, ami tho alirring harangm-s lo popular assemhlat^O's, 
howasIhooKttorof the natum ami <.f tho poopio; ami tlm isineerily of pur- 
poKo and tho uiiiiy of design ovinood in all ho said or did, lixod in (im jmhlio 
mind a cionlkloneo strong mul eximiisivo as tho aireidioiiH lio had won. 
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“ Yoiiv iifLor sii*, luia JEoniy CIny bwm ««In«vliipf Uio woric ilio 
iiiiHsiiin ^vltli wliidh lui wjm intvuslod ; and U. wjw («ily wlioii Lliti wiivinost 
wislioH of hiH wjirmoHl. IViomls wimi disnppoitilwl, Hint lui oiiUn't^d (m ilio 
friiitUni nfu Inipi'H, mnl bIoikI in (ho full eiijoyiiKait of Unit 

inlinimlioii imU oonlidoiH'O wliioli iiolliin^ lait tho aiiliigonisni of piirly 
rclniinnn «;<nilt] haw divhhul. 

“ ,1 l<i\v lic.h llmt onjoyinont aiiiat liavu hooii, it is only for us li> iunij,Uno. 
How iuiiiiiundy doHovvoU it wns, wo ami tlio w<n'l«l tnm atlosl. 

“ 'I'lu! ]o\'(i and tho dovollim of liiw poliiind fihatds wont (dic^m’iii^j; atul 
^ii'alcfid to his iumvt, niitl worn imknoivloil^ai in all li 5 .s lifu — worn rooog- 
iiizod iivcii lo his <loii(li. 

“ '(’In) (aiidi'si, ill tho Soludo Olianilior or Iho finmm \S'na ivwardoil witli 
aiUKiiiHH fodiiovod, ami llm j5;rmitvioUir could oiij<iy (li« <*vidioii wliiidi partiiil 
fi'idhduhijs 111* tiin ji’iaUfudo of iho hoiiolilod |uoi>}iiC(l. Hut llm Iriiniijili of 
hid lifo wiiH no party aohiovoimmi. Tt wiis not in ilio iippl/uit^n whioli ad- 
iiiii’injL!; Ci'iondH and doloaUHl iihInooniBla on’onNl to Ins moiisni'oKrss siiccusa 
Mud, ho I'ound (ho vowai’d of his Inhors and (;oiii|»r('lmiidod tho axlonl of his 
itiiasioii. 

“ It was <«ily w'lioii friends niid imlaf^oinM}! jmiifiod in Mieir aonlosla, 
{qipullod at (lio [aiiilio dilllmdlios and nalioiiiil <lan;;oi's whicOi liiid luaui 
n(jmnnuhitiii;{, unaotm and imro!xnrdod ; it wan only wlnai Mio nnliou il.solf 
foil, lhc^ diiii;?cr, ami {nthnoudodgod Iho iiiofllcac.y «>r )»nrty ticiioti ns u voni- 
i!ily> that ilriu'y ( Hay cidoninlod (ho lull oxlontof Iuh ]nnvors, and oiijoywl 
Mio t'l'wai'il of tlioir saving oxonrlms 'I'hcm, air, ymi saw, and 1 hiiw, party 
dosigimlioiis tiropped, ami )»aiiy allogiaiico ilisavowod, and iiaxious jialriols, 
of all locnlilios uiid mnnes, turn toward Ilio coiinUy’H ImiiiifacLor as Mio nuiii 
for tho (orriMo oxigencos of iho iKair; and (lie siolc <‘liiiiaiM'i' nl lltiiiry 
Olay hiKiiiiuo (ho 1 hdjilioH wlioiico wore given out Iho oraoles llmt pri^.si'iitoil 
tlio nmtins and tlio inuamirca <»f our irnion’s aalV'ty. 'I'hcii', sir, and not in 
llu! high jilamis of tlio oomilry, woihi tho lalsirs ami aaoi'illtios of liiilf a 
<!{mtiiry to ho roivai'ilod ami olosi'd. Willi his right yol in Ihat Woimto 
whhdi Im had niitorod Iho yoiingcHt, ainl liiigorod till Iho oldosl, iiimuhoi’, 
111) fell, llmt his work wuh donn, and tho ohjeotof his lifo nenoinplislicil. 
lOvciry chiml llmt had diinmoit tho Jioomlay luslor hud licoa diK«i])a(od ; and 
tho I'ulii'ing orh, wliinli mink from llio aight of tho nation in fiillmiss ami in 
boauty, will j'ot pour uji (ho horizon a jtoslliinnouH glory liint slnill toll of 
tho splendor ami grmdncss of Iho linniiiary that has pussiul away/’ 

KHMAUKH m WU. IIAYLY".* 

“ Mr. Spimkov: Alllioiigli I Imvo Imou all niy lifo a parly ojipnnniit of 
Mr. ('hiy, yot from my hoyliooi! f luivo hooii upon lorms of poiHoiial friond- 
ahip with him. Morn Mian (wonty years ago 1 was iutvodimoil Lo him by 
rny fnlhor, who was his fmrsonul friend. From Mint llmo (o (IiIr, thoro hiiS' 
oxistod hutwfton n« iib groat jjorsomi! intimacy as tho disparity in uur years 
» Thoinna If. Uuyly, of Virglntn, 
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and our pliticftl diflownai wniihl jiwliiy. Afoir I ]iO(wiinn ji inoiiibor of 
this House, Jiiid upon liis irliirn In llm Seiiain, Mtlise.|tioiii (d 1,1^ n;Ki;.iiutioii 
ill 1842, tho warm regard upon liia parj. (’nr (.lui dmii-'lifor of ,i dovoted 
friend of forty years’ slandiiig, itimln lihii a ootislaiil, vmlh.r nt my lioiiao 

and freqiionliy a guest at my lahlo. Tlinno iimko it jiropor 

that, upon this o<seasioii, T aliouli! pay Dim IhmI. Ii ilmi,, liin iimtnoiy. I 
not only know him woll aa a atalesiniiii, hiil 1 Icjumv liiiii l.otUir in liio inost 
imreaci'vcd social inlercomw. Tim innat fmppy i'lrcuiuslitiKm, as I esUiem 
it, of my political lifo liaa heim, Diat I Ituvn (him known oiKili of our groat 
Congrofwional triinnvirato. 

“1, sir, never knew a man of higlim- ijiuiliD.-a llmii MV. (!]„y, 
faults originated in high qiialilics. With _i;r«mlor HoH-po.ssi^.ssioii, with 
greater soif-i-clinnco, than any man I cv-oi- know, |,m iiohs(!ss»;i 1 moral mid 
physical courage to ns high a «legivi» an any nmn who ovor lived, Oonrid- 
ent in his own judgmont, never dniihiiiigim (» i,i„ foariag no 

obstacle that might lio in Ins way, it wan aluiont iiiipossihlo that lie should 
not have boon imperioim in Ills (iliaruc.tor. N'ovor doiihiing liiniHolf as to 
what lie thought duty mid pntiiotiam roi|iiirnl at Ida jminlH, it was iialurnl 
that ho should somctiincs have hcoii iiiipnlinut willi Hjoho JiiunMlouliting 
and timid than himsolf. His were ipialiDoH (o Imvo macio n groat goiiornl 
as they were qualities tluit did mabi him a givni, alahismaii ; and those 
qualities wore so obvImiH Dial, during Dm Darlo-nt j.nriod of ouv late war 
with Great lirifaiu, Mr. Madison litnl cinloriniimd, at oim lima, to iiiako liim 
Genornl-iu-Gliicf of tlio American anuv. 


“ Sir, it IS but a short time siiK^e the Am('i'u*uii ( •oiigross hiiriod the ih'st 
one that wont to tho gravo of Dint givat Iritimviiah-. ' Wo are now called 
upon to hury anollior. Tim third, Diiiak ( Ind | mill livan, ami lung niiiy lie 
livo to onlightcii his coimlrymou hy hia wisdom, ami sol, ihmn (lie exam- 
ple of oxalfod iiatriotism. Sir, iu tim lives ami niinnietovs of iheso grout' 
men, flioro is mncli resemhiing (Imse of Du. groat l i iumvinilu of the Drilish 
Parliament. It ditlhi-s prhidpally In (his: lliivko pre.mdml ii'ox and Pitt, to 
tho toad). Wehslor mirvives Clay «,ul ( Jalhoiin, AVlion h'ux ,u,d J'itt 
died, there M-om no others to lill (Imi,. ph,,,,. VVohster »( ill lives, now that 
Culhoiin and Clay are Dead, Dm unrivaled Ktmesnmn of IDs eountry hiko 
]?ox and Pitt, Clay and Callioun lived in ivouldeD liiaes. Like ‘h'ox and 
Pitt, they were oaeh of Diem tho loader of rival parli<-s. Like Jdi.x and Pitt 
they wore idohzctl hy their respeelivo friemlM. Like \>'uk and 1‘itt, tluiy 
diedahout the Hium lime, and i,, 

of Fox and litl, Clay and Oalhomi Died with ' llmii' luirimns upon thorn.’ 
Like hox and Put — 


'“With inoro limn nuiriui |i,>wew oudowml, 
How higli tlioy somoil nlmvo liio ennvil ; 
Tlioirs was no eomiiicai pnrby race, 
JMlling by (I, irk iiilriiciu) fin- place— 

Liko fablocl gods, tlioiV inlglity war 
Shook ronlma ami imlioim (a Kh p\r. 
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Boiieath cftoh banner, pronfl lo stand, 

. Looked up the noblest of Ujo Inncl. 

* * * * 
e ‘ Horo lot tlicir distwrd witli tliom die, 

Speatc not for thaso a so)Mi'nto dooin, 

'VVkoin fate nindo brothors in the tomb; 

But soarcb the land of living nioii, 

Whoi'o wilt thou find their like again ?* ” 

REMABXS OP MR. VKNABLU.* 

“ SIv. Sponlccv ; I trust tlint I .shall bo imvdoncd for adding a fow words 
upon this snd occasion, Tho life of tho illustnoufl statesman which lias just 
terminated is so interwoven with our history, and (he luster of ins groat 
name so profusely shed over its pages, that simple adinii alion of liis liigh 
qualities might well bo niy oxeuso. But it is a snered privilege to draw 
near— to contomplato tho end of tho groat and good. It is profilnblo ns 
well ns purifying to look upon and realize tho oflieo of deatli in roinoving 
all that can excite jonlouay or prochico dialruat-, and to gaze upon tho virtues 
wliich, like jewels, liavo survived his i)oworH of dcslruction. TJio light 
which radiates from tho life of a great imd patriotic stalosinan, is often 
dinimod by the misis wliich party condic.ls throw around it. But Iho blast 
wbich strikes liiui down purifies tho alinosphoro which Burrmnulcd him in 
life, and it sliincs forth in bright oxmiijdcs and wcll-eiinied renown. It is 
then tliat we witness the siucoro acknowlcdginont of gralitudo by a. people 
who, having enjoyed tho bonclU-M arising from the sorvieoH of an omiuunt 
Btatosmaii, embalm his mnno in their memory and hearts. Wo sliould 
cherish such recollectionR as well frojii patriolisiu as self-respoet. Ours, sir, 
is now the duty in the midst of sadness, in this high place, in tho faco of 
our Republio, and before tho world, to pay this Irihuto by ackiiowlodging 
the morltfl of our coHonguo wlio.se name has ornamoiitod the Jouvnal.s of 
Congress for near half a century. Ifew, vesry few, Jinvo ever conilnned tho 
high intellectual powers and distinguished gifts of this illusliious Konntor. 
Cast in tho finest mold by nature, ho more than fulfilled tho nulioipatioiis 
which wore indulged by those who looked to n diatinguisliod career as tho 
certain result of that zealous pureult of fniuo and iwofiilnefla upon ^vliieli ho 
entered in early life. Of tho incidents of that life it is uimoRCssary for mo 
to spc.ik — they are as familiar as Jiousehold words, nncl must bo equally 
familiar to those who coino after us. But itis useful torofrcsli moniory by 
recurreneo to some of tho events wliich marked his <nu'eQr. Wo know, sir, 
that lliero is much that is in common in tho liislorios of distinguished men. 
The elements which conslituto gi-catiioss are tho aaitio in all times ; hence 
those who have boon the admiration of their gfluorations prosonfr in their 
lives much which, although rcidly groat, cOAses to l)o roirmvkablo, bconuso 
illustrated by such numerous examples — • 

* Abrohara W, Vouabli^ of North Cnrollno. 
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" * Kill tlii'ro iii'c wliii'li iiliiMil'l (iiA uwiiy, 

./Viul iiaiiK'ti Hull, iinisl. iiul wiHit'r.' 

“ or Hiich (Ii'ikIh (lilt liliMil* I l<-iii‘y ( 'lay iiD'ki Jh niiiiiy ami < 

pliis. Ilia iiwii naiiio, imkI liiosi* with wlmtn lu‘ aaaiii'ial>'il, .'Oiiill liv<i 
n IV<‘siilii'.HH Avliiali lima laui iml- ilii]iair, iuhI aliii|i< willi a lil'i/i'liliicaa > 
]mssilui' yatil'H atui iml- Ilia (ithmiH iiiH’ |)lll>lm lifo wii i iia iriiiii)' 

f(»- Mill (‘ii:<!iiinHl:iiu'.i'.‘i >m il was lirilKiiiii in il i rll'rri. || wai itl ti lii 

whioli jfi'iiiua tunl li'iiniiiH^, Hl:ili-Hiiiima{ii|i ainl i'IiM|Ui'ni'i>, iiimli< llni 
ioim llm niiml. aiii^^iisl. IumIv in Mu' wuiM. ilii m.ik ilm i i 

jiomry of a rinai nf Klnli'Hni«-ii - -hhiiim nl' wlnnn iliini mlniiniati'i iiii 
Gov'dniiiuiiil, and olInn'H I'lilii-in'' iiikI ralii'ml iVmii nllici' - priM'iili il :i 
ray nl* ahiliiy imHUi'pa}»ai!(| in oni* hia|m-y. The rl.h'i- Adaiii.*, .Ic-ll( 
Mailiann, ('liiiloii, (I'allal-in, ainl Moiiroi', mImihI Imriin iii(< lii'|)ul)|ir. i; 
luaUirity nl* llmii' linno ; wliiln (^illinnn, .Inliu AiliiniM, L<iu’ 

Orawroril, (laslnii, Kaiiilol|ili, and (ImvcK, willi a lina nl' nllicivi, ti 
liHijlit /fala.xy 11)11111 nm* horizi-n, Iln who wnn liii in mmii a 

caniad Ilia kiii;(lilliond. I li.aliiirlinii amid ait'di n>in|ii'liliiin waa III 
JinwJi — 

" “riiii tiiiiin wliirli a iniia wiiiit for hinmoir i>t lical - 
Thill ho limy iniII iiia own.’ 

' 1 * * 1 ' >|i 'll III i|i III 

“If. waa with /^rnal. miliHrantinti llial, I linafil my iVii'inl iVntn Ki’til, 

[Ml-. Bm('.liiiiridj?i‘|, llm iinnmdiulo ^■l‘|•^•(’^<mtali\ Mr, 1 lay, il.'iail a 

vc'iHalnni wliU’.li ilisi’.limi'd llm ri!(‘lin«(.i ul* tlial. i>niiiii’ii(. mail in I'i'lalit 
Ids ('hriHliaii Impo. 'riii'Hi', Mr. Spoalmr, arn linli iiii'inurliihi, jiri'i 
i'0.mmiKroii('i>H. A I'linstian alali'sniaii i» llm nl' lii^i am 

imnnory will hn /rlorimw In arirr-limoa ; il. ivllmd i a lij'lil cnniiiii'; In 
fioiirao wliiidi idniid.a nan iiol. dim, imr nliadnwa nl'.-imina II. wan my 
ila^m, alao, a hIioH. limn aiinm, to nmvon-o with ilii.i -i; 

man on llm Hiil»j(‘i;|, nl* Ida lii>|ii>'i in a ralnn- alati', l'\'"liiii'; a inii; 
Tanlmd liini IVanldy wiml. won* IiIh liiiii<'!i in ilm world In wliioli Im 
ovidoiilly haslojiinif. M am iiloasod,’ aai-l Im, ‘my I'rimid, llml ymi 
mtr<HlH(!od dm aulyool.. Oomioiomi llial. I mnal, ilio vory norm, | lovo l>. 
(litato ii|nm llm iimsi. imjmrlmil. of all inloivfK I Imo to oonvonii! an 
liciir convomilioiw alaml. Ilmm. Tim vanily of ilm worl.l, and ilii ii 

fidiimay l,o Hiilwly llm .soul of man, lias I lon-j n ai'Kli d con viol ion o| 

iiiiiid. Mnii’a iualalily to Koo.iin* |*y his own mmiln fim a|ijnolialloii of ( 
I fool lo l)ij Inm. X IriiKt in llm Hloimmonl. of llm Saviour of men, a^ 
gmmid of my araipliiimo atnl my liopn of snivalion. My faltli \ '\ I'c. 
Imt .r liojm in His iimroy and (rnKl. in Ills |.nmiisc,x,' ’|‘o lun-li decimal 
I lish'tmd wllh llm ihmjHiKt inloivst, as I di<] on mmilmr nc.aiHioii, wlna 
said 1 ‘ f am willinn: U> ahain Mm will of llcavmi, mal ivady to din w 
llml will sliall dolorniiim il.’ 

“Ho isgoiio, sir, profossiti^r iho immlilo Imim of a Olimliam Thai li 
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alone, sii', can sustain you, or any of us. There is one lonely and ci'uslieci 
lioavt that has bowed before this nfflietivo event. Far away, at Aslihiiul, a 
widowed wife, prevonted by feeble health from attending his l)otlsidc mul 
soothing his painful horn’s, she has tliought even the electric speed of the in- 
tclligenco daily transmitted of his condition, too slow for her aching, anx- 
ious bosom. She will find consolation in liis Christian submission, and will 
draw all of comfort that sucli n case admits frosu the assurance that nothing 
was neglected by the kindness of friends which could supply her place. 
May the guardianship of the widow’s God be lier protection, and His con- 
solations her support 1” 

REMARKS OP MR. HAVEN.* 

“Mr. Spealcor J Ropresentiiig a constituency clistiiigiiLshed for tlio con- 
stancy of its devotion to the ptditioal principles of Mr. Clay, and for 
its unwavering atlncbmont to bis fortunes and his jicrson-— syinpiitbizing 
deeply with thoso whose inoro intimato peraonal relations with him Imvo 
made them feel most profoundly this general bereavement — I dosiro to 
say a few words of him, since ho has fallen ainoiig us, aiid boon talcon to 
his rest. 

“ After the finished eulogies which have been so eloquently pronounced 
by tho honorable gentlemen who have preccdo<l ino, I will tivoid a convss 
of remark which might otherwise bo deemed a repetition, and refer to tho 
bearing of aoiuo of tho acts of tho deceased upon tho intoroats and destiiues 
of my own State. Tlio infiiienco of bis public life, and of his ^mrcly Amer- 
ican charactei\ tho benefits of his wise forecast, and the lesnlts of bis cfrbrls 
for wholesome and rational progress, arc nowhere more strongly exhibited 
than in the State of Now York. 

“ Our aj)pveciation of his anxiety for tho general diffusion of knowledge 
and education, is manifested in our twelve thousand public libraries, onr 
equal number of common schools, and a largo number of higher institu- 
tions of learning — all of which drow portions of their support from tho 
, share of tho proceeds of tho public lands, which his wise policy gavo to 
our State. Our whole people are thus constantly reiinndcd of their gi’oat 
obligations to tho statesman whoso do.ith now nllliots the nation with sor- 
row. Our extensive public works attest our conviction of tho utility and 
importance of tho system of Internal Iinprovoineula ho so ably advocated ; 
and their value and prodnetivenoss aft’ord .a most striking evidence of tho 
soundness and wisdom of his policy. Nor has his inllucnco boon less sen- 
sibly felt in our agi’iculture, commerce, and manufactures. E\’ory depart- 
ment of human industry noknowlotlges bis fostering care, and tho people 
of New York are, in no small measiiro, indobtod to Ids atntosinanship for 
the wealth, comfort, contontmoiit, and liappiue.ss so widoly and gonorally 
diftusod throughout tho State. 

“ Well may New York clierisli his memory and aclcnowletlgo witli grnti* 
* Solomon G. Ifovon, of New York State. 
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tndo tliQ benefits that liSs life has conferred. That nioinory will bo clior- 
isbed tlirouglioiit the Republic. 

“AVlieii internal discord and sectional strife have thioatoncd tho in- 
tegrity of the Union, his just weight of character, his largo expcvionco, 
his powers of conciliation and acknowledged patriotism, Imvo enabled 
him to pacify tho angry jmssiona of his countrymen, and to raise Llio bow 
of promise and of hope upon tho clouds which have darkened tho iiolitical 
horizon. 

“ He liaa passed from among us, ripe in wisdom and pure in cliaractor — 
full of years and full of honors. He has breathed his last amid tho blcs.s- 
iugs of a united and a grateful nation. 

“He was, in my judgment, particularly fortunate in the time of liis 
death. 

“He lived to see his country, guided by his wisdom, come once again 
unhurt out of trying sectional difficulties and domestic strife ; and ho 
has clo.sod his eyes in death n|H)n that country while it is in the onjoyinont 
of profound peace, busy with industry, and blessed with uncqiialcd pros- 
perity. 

“ It can fall to tho lot of but few to dio amid so warm a gratitude flow- 
ing from tho liearts of their coimtrynion ; and none can leave a briglitor 
example or a more ouduriug fame.” 


icailAKKS OF MB. BROOKS.* 

“ Mr. Spoakor : I rise to add my humble tribute to tho niomoiy of a 
gi'Gal and good man now'to bo gathcrod to his fathers. I speak for and 
from a coinmimity, in whose heart is enshrined tho ammo of him u’hom wo 
mourn ; who, however much Virginia, the laud of his birth, or K(mLucky, 
tho land of his adoption, may love him, is, if possible, loved ^vhorQ I live 
yet more. If idolatiy had been Ohristiajj, or allowable oven, lie would 
have been our idol. But, as it is, for a (juartor of a century now, his bust, 
Ins portrait, or some me<la1, has been one of our household gods, grnoiiig 
not alone the saloon, and tho halls of wealth, but tho hiunblo.st room or 
workshop of almost every mechamc or laborer. Proud monuments of Ids 
policy as a statGsmau, as my colleague lias justly said, nro all about us, and 
wo owe to him, m a good degree, our growth, our grontnoss, our prosperity 
aucl linp 2 )iiicss, as a jieople. 

"Tlw great field of Heary Clay, Mr. Speaker, has been here, on tho 
floor of this House, and m the other wing of tho Capitol. He hn.s hold 
posts of higher noimnsi dislinction, but they m all eclipsed by tl.o hril- 

Z7mo r l”- “ of g'°‘y l>o has acquired, or 

w at most endears hrai to h» oonulryinen, hare beou ivou hero, amid those 
pillars, under these domes of tlio Capitol. 

“ ' Si gufsris mommenfytm, circum^Ko,’ 

The mmd of Jfr. Olay has been tho governing mind of the country, 

* James Broglcsi of New York oJty. 
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move or less, ever since ho has been on the stage of public action. In a 
minority, or a majority — more, perhaps, even in a minority than in the 
majoiity — he seems to havo Imd some commission, Divine as it wore, to 
pensuncle, to convince, to govern other men. His patriotiani, his foresight, 
Ins grand conceptions, have cmated measures which tlio secret fascination 
of his manners, in-door, or liis iii'csistiblo eloquonco without, have cnalDled 
him almost always to frame into laAvs. 

“Adverse adininisti’ations have yielded to liitn, or boon borno down by 
him, or he has taken them captive as a lender, and carried the country and 
Congress with him. Thi.s power he kas wielded now for nearly half a cen- 
tury, >vith nothing but I'eason and eloquence to bnclc him. And yot, when 
ho came hero, yeans ago, ho came fi'om a then frontier State of this Union, 
heralded by no loud trumpet of fame, nay, quite unknown, unfortified even 
by any position, social or poeuniary; to quote his own words, his only 
‘hoi'itago had been infancy, indigonce, and ignornneo.’ 

“ In theso days, Mr. Speaker, when niero civil qnaliflcations for high 
public place — when long civil training and practical statesmanship — aro 
bold suboi'diuato, a most discouraging prospect would bo beforo our rising 
young men, were it not for somo such naines aa Lowndes, Oi’mvford, Clin- 
ton, Gaston, Calhoun, and Clay, .scattered along tho pages of our history, 
as stars or coiiatellations, in a cloudless sky. They shine forth and show 
us that if the Chief Magistracy can not bo won by such qiinlificationB, a 
memory among men can be— -a hold upon postorily as firm, ns lustrous- 
hay, more imperishable. In llio Capitolium of Konio there aro long rows 
of marble slabs, ou %Yhich aro recorded tho names of the Roman Consuls ; 
but tho eye wandora over this wilderness of Icltcm but to light up and to 
kindle upon .some Cato or Cicero. To win Huch fame, tlius unhullicd,ns 
Mr. Olay has won, is wortli any man’s ambition. And how was it \Yon 1 
By courting tho shifting g-alos of popularity ? No, never 1 By truckling 
to tlio sclieniGS, tho arts and seductions of the domagoguo^ Never, never! 
His liardest battles as a public man — liis greatest, most illustrious noliiovo- 
incuts— -liavo boon against, at first, an advorso public opinion. To gain an 
iinporisliablo mmio, ho has often beared tho [lerishablo popularity of tho 
moment. That sort of courage which, in a public man, I deem tho highest 
of all courage ; that .sort of coiirngo most necessary under our form of 
govovnmeiit to guide as well as to save a State, Mr. Clay was possessed of 
— more than any public man I over know. More physical courage, valuable, 
iiulispcnsablo though it be, we slmro but with tho brute — but inornl 
courage, to dare to do right, amid all temptutioiis to do wrong, is, as it 
seems to me, tho very highest species, llio noblast heroism, under institu- 
tions like ours. ‘ I had rather bo right tlian bo Pi'o.sident,’ was Mr. Clay’s 
sublime reply when pros.sed to refrain from some moasuvo that would mar 
liis populanty. Theso lofty words wem a clow to his whole elmvactei' — tho 
secret of his hold upon tho heads as well as hearts of tho Amorienn people 
— nay, the key to his immortality. 
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“ AncilJior of (ho IctsvH, Afi’. Spouljor, »if his iinivfi.iiil injiiiliiliitti, u’l 
iiii<oiHo ]inli(iiuili(y. AVIion 1iii( ri'i'ciilly, nliiioil wllliin niii' 

«H it woi'o, oil llio (loin- of (ho SfinH*’, hy n S'liilln'i ii M'liiilor, ii!i Im 
Sou(]ii!)'ii ninii uiiliihliiui (o (lio South, lihi iitiliyiiiiiil l>iil > \r| 

(ion wjw; ‘t know no »S'o«//p— no N'ortli, no im Wi'nl,’ Tlii' l■<lu 
llio ooinitry, hivoil, ;n|or«*<l, lovoionci'it .^iirli n mnn. 'I'lix un 

Virginin nniy l>o hm lm'(li])lii(‘.o : (lio muI of Koiiiin-lyv will I'ot i-]' liiii j. 

— what was luorlal ihov nlaiiii 'hut Iho sjiiiil, llic iho <o<]iins nl 

niij^hly man, Iho iinmorlnl )iaii, (iioso lioloii/^ (o lii;i niiiiiliy niHl l( 


HHMAHKH ()(>’ M({. l'’Alll,KNI':i{,-'‘ 

AHor Iho many nhio anil <hajuonl- inii]rriiM»i to wlihh wo liitvo Ihif 
tluH m(>rnin,t', [ foar, air, (hat il, will not ho in niy ))nwoi‘ (o mhl uny r 
(o (Jk) inlorost of thla ofi-naimi. Ainl y«'l, ni]»i'o!ionliii/';, an 1 iln, in 
that SlnUMvIiiih ;;;avo1ih'lh (o Iho ilhilitir.iiithcil man w]ii>ii> iloalli Inn 
(lay Imon imnoumMal on (liia lloor, aial haviinj for nmiiy yoai'a Inhl (lO 
liiiii (ho moat oonlial rolaliona of (Vionilshi}i, |u’iaoniil ninl |iolilii’iil, I 
tlml. I alumhl fail (o illHihar/^ii an ap|»r<»|Minlo duty, if I porinillial fliti 
CiiHiou 1.0 )ias>« hy without aonio ox(M'os!iion of Iho I't'oiiinf wliioli luiol 
ovoiit ia HO wall oaloulnli'il (o olicil. It in tiiio, air, (hat thin lulollij:i'i 
<hn!H not fall upon onr oara um'\|MMrloilly ; for monlho llio jinhlio. iiiitnl 
laam jiroparnl for Iho j^roat national haw wliioli wo now ilojiloro ; iiiiil 
AH fatnllhir aa (ho daily and Imurly rcporla Imvo imido iia willi Ida liopi 
condiiion and gradnnl doo.lino, and nllh<)U<d> 

"‘hiko luilmilnw thrown 
Hoflly aail iiwootly iVom a j-uajihijf oloinl, 

Douth K'tl n|K)ii liiiii/ 

it iH iinpokHlhlo thjit a Ih^litof mich aurptovilnjf apli'iidor ahniilti ho, iin j 
now, I’orovor oxiin^miahoil fr<nn our viow, willimit i.tndtioini.- n aliook.ili 
ly and painrully folt to ilm utnioai liniils til' Ihia jiionl Kopiihlio. Sir, 
all fool llnit a iiii/'hty inlolloot Inn pirnod (Voin aininii; iia | hiil, Imppil) 
tliw oonniry, Im))i»ily for mankind, not iinlil it Inid noonniplinhod to m 
oxiont (ho oxnlUid miHalon for wltloh it hnd l-ooii aont upon llil.i onrili ■ 
until itluKl roaclmd Iho full matmily of iia ni<ol‘uliu-a.>i mirl |ii.w*'i' n<il 
til it hnd aliod a hri«,dil; and radiant lustor ovor mir iiatiomd ivnowti' • 
iml.il timi) liatl cniihltMl it to ha(|U(ailli (lot rioh Iroaniroa of ir-i llmui'ld i 
oxpprlonco for tho tnuitlnmio ami imitruoUon of (ho pivaont niid of mina 
inj,^ gonorationH. 

'‘Sir, it iatlinHoiiU — 'it w im]Hmlhlo '-wIlliin llio limil i nllownl lor 
marlcH ui>an ocoaHiona of Huh kind, to do junlhat lo a .-roal, Idhtnjhwil cl 
aotor liko ITonry Oluy. Ko was nm, of thnl, of nion wlmm S.nili 
(lcHi*,oiatoH UH /«>/» mth«77---onou Hint nppoav upon Iho onrili hnl o 
in a oontiiry, Ilia f-iino in tho ^n-owtli of yoimi, imd il. would lOtiniro li 
* Ohurk'HiTiuncH Ftialknor, of VIi'Klnla, 
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to unfold tlio olomcnts wliicli linvo combined to impavt to it so iniu'.li of 
stability and grandeur. Volumes Imvo already been writlcn, mid voliuncs 
■will ooutiiiuo to bo written, to record those eminent find dtstingiiislied pub- 
lic sovvice.s which have placed him in the front rank of Ainovican statos- 
inen and patriots. The highest talent, fired by a fervid and palviotie eu- 
thufiiasm, lias exhausted, and will continue to exhaust its powcis, to portray 
those strilving and generous incidents of his life, thoso shining and enp- 
tivating qualities of liis heart, which have made him one of tho most be- 
loved, as ho was one of Iho most admired of inon ; and yet the subject 
itself will remain as fresh and oxhaiistless as if hundreds of tho best intel- 
lects of the land had not quafted tho inspiration of their genius from tho 
ever-gushing and overflowing foimtaiiw of his fame. It is impossible that 
a reputation so grand and colos.snl ns that which attaches to tho name of 
Henry Olay, could rest for its base upon any single virtue, hoivovor strik- 
ing, or upon any single act, no matter how marked or distinguislicd. 
Such a reputation as ho has left behind him, could only bo the result of a 
long life of illustvioua public service. And such it tnily was, Por nearly 
half a century ho lias boon a prominent actor in all tho atlrring and event- 
ful scenes of American history; fashioning and molding many of tho most 
iinpoi taut luoasurea of public policy by liis bold and siigacioiis mind, and 
arresting otheis by his unconquerable energy ami rosistlesH force of clo- 
qiiouco. And, liowovor much the inomborfl of this body nmy diftbr in 
opinion ns to tho wisdom of many of his views of national doniestio policy, 
there is not ouo upon this floor — no, sir, Jiot oiio in this nation — who will 
deny to him frankness and diroclnoss as a public man — a genius for states- 
innuship of the liigliost order — extraordinary capacities for publio UBcful- 
nosfl, and an ardent and elevated patriotism, williout stain imd without 
ropi;oaoh. * * 

“ Olio of tho most distinguished clmrnctonslics of Mr. Clay an n jiublio 
mail, was liis loyalty to tmtli and to the honest convictioiiB of Ins own 
mind. Ho decoivod no man — ^lie would not permit his own hciirt to bo 
dccciived by any of thoso seductive iwfluoncea which too often warp tlio 
judgment of men in public life. He novor paused to comsicior liou' far any 
step which ho was about to take w^ould load to his own personal advance- 
ment ; ho novor calculated what lie might lose or wliat ho might gain by 
bis advocacy of, or his opposition to, .any particular inonaiu'o. Ilis single 
inquiry was, ‘Is it right? Is it in accordance with tho Constitution of the 
laud ? Will it redound to tho permanent welfare and interest of tho coun- 
try ?’ Wlien sa!i.sficd upon these points, liis detorminaliou was fixed — his 
purpose \\m immovable. * And yet, sir, with all of tluat por-ional 

and moral intrepidity which so eminently marked tho elmrnctor of Mr. 
Oliiy — with his well-known inflexibility of purpose, and unyielding de- 
tovmiimtion — such was tho goniiino sincerity of his patriolisiii, and suoh 
his thorough comprehension of thoso principles of compromise, upon 
which tlio whole structure of our Qovommoht was founded, that no one 

28 
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wns more prompt to relax the rigor of his policy tho moment he per- 
ceived that , it wfis calculated to disturb tho haiauoiiy of the States, or en- 
danger, in any degree, the stability of tho Govcriunont. With him, the 
love of this Ujiiou was a passion — an absorbing seiitimont which gave 
color to every act of his public life. It triumphed over party; it tri- 
umphed over policy; it subdued the natural fierceness and haughtiness of 
his temper, and brought him into tho most kindly and cordial relations 
witli all those wlio, upon all other quMtions, were deeply and bitterly op- 
posed to him. It has been aasortetl, sir, upon high jnedical authority, and 
doubtless with truth, that his life was, in all probability, shortened ton 
year.s by the arduous and extraordinary labors which ho assiiinod at tho 
memorable session of 1860. If so, he has added the crowning glory of 
the Martyr to tho spotless fame of the Patriot ; and wo may well hope 
that a great national pacification, purolmsed at such a sacrifice, will long 
continue to cement the bonds of this great and glorious Union. * 

REMARKS OP MR. PARKER.* 

“Mr. Speaker: This is a solemn — a con-scernted hoitr. And I would 
not detain tho members of the House from indulging in the silent eloquence 
of their own feelings, so giAteful to hearts chastened ns oui«. 

“ But I can not restrain an expression from a bo.som pained with its full- 
ness. 

“ When my young thoughts fii-st took cognizance of tho fact that I Imvo 
a country, my eye was attracted by tho magnificent proportions of Honvy 
Olay, 

“Tiro idea absorbed ino then, that ho was, above all other men, tho oni- 
bodiment of my country’s gcurrrs. 

“ I have watched him ; I have studied him ; I have adiniretl him ; and— 
God foi'givc rno 1 for ho was br>t a man, ‘of like passions with us’ — I fear 
I have idolized him, rintil this hour. 

“ But ho has gone from among men ; and it is for us now to nwako nrrd 
apply oursolvo.s, with renewed fervor and incmasod fidelity, to tho wolfaro 
of tho country iin loved so well mid served so truly and so long — tho glo- 
rious country yet saved to us I 

REMARKS OP MR. GENTRT.f 

“ Mr. Speaker i I do not rise to pronounco a oulogy on tho life, and clinr- 
acter, and prrblio services of tho illustrious orator and statesman whoso 
death this nation deplores. Srritably to perform that task, a higher olo- 
qucnco than I possess might essay iu vain. The gushing tears of tho nation, 
tho deep giief which oppresses tire Ixenrte of inoro than twenty millioriB of 
people, constitute a moro eloquent erilogrum upon the life, and charaotor, 

* Samuel W. Parker, of Indiana. 

t Moredith P. Gentry, of Tonnossoo. - 
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nnd patriotic services of Henry Clay, Ilian the power of language can ex- 
press. In no part of our country is that character more admircc), or thoso 
public .services more appreciated, than in the State which I have tlio honor, 
in part, to represent. I claim for the people of that State a full jiarticipa- 
tion in the general ivoo ivhich the sad aunomicoinont of to-day will oveiy- 
where inspire.” 

REMARKS OP MR. BOWIE.* 

“ I rise not to utter tho measured phrases of prcmeditnted woo, but to 
speak as ivonld my constituents speak, if the)' stood around tho grnvo now 
opened to receive tho mortal remains, not of a statesman only, but of a 
beloved friend, If there is a State in this Union, other than Kontuclcy, 
which sends up a wail of mom hitter and sincere sorrow than anothor, that 
State is Jlavylnnd, In her midst this departed statesman was a frequent 
and a Avelcomo guest. At many a board, and many a fireside, his iioblo 
form was the light of tho eyes and tho idol of tho heart. Tlivoughout her 
hordoia, in cott/ige, hamlet, and cities, his name is a household word — his 
thoughts are familiar aentenccs. Though not permitted to bo first at Ins 
cradle, JTnryliuid would bo hust at his tomb. Through ail the phases of 
political fortune, amid all tho storms which darkened his career, Hnryland 
cherished him in her inmost heart, ns tho most gifted, patriotic, and elo- 
quent of men ; and for him daily, to this hour, prayers ascended, night and 
morning, for hi.s temporal and eternal welfare. Maryland would, in tho 
langiingo of inspiration, exclaim, ‘ This day hath a priiico and a rulor fallen 
ill Israel 1’ Daugliters of America, weep for him who hath ‘ clothed you 
in scarlet and fine linen 1 ’ 

“ Tlie husbandinan at his plow, the artisan at the anvil, tho seaman on 
tlio mast, will pause and drop a tear when ho hoars that Clay is no more. 

“The advocate for freedom in both hemispheres, ho will bo lamented 
alike on the shores of tho Hellespont and the bunks of the Mississippi mid 
Orinoco. The freed men of Liberia, learning and practicing tho art of 
solf-govorimient, and oivilising Africa, have lost a patron nnd protector, a 
father nnd friend. America mourns the dojiarturo of a luminary, which 
enlightened and illustrated the continent; tho United States, a counselor 
of deepest wisdom and purest purposo ; mankind, tho advocate of Iminau 
rights and constitutional liberty.” 


REMARKS OP MR WALSILt 

“ Mr. Speaker : Tho illustrious man whoso death wo this day mourn was 
so long my political leader — so long nlinost tho object of my 2 >ei'sonal 
idolatry — that I can not allow that he shall go dowji to tho grave withput a 
word at least of aftectionato remembrance — without a tribute to a niomory 

* Richard J. Bowio, of Maryland, 
f riiomns Yatos Walsh, of Maryland. 
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wliicli will exact tvibiitca as long ns a beaTt shall bo fotincl to beat within 
tlie bosom of civilized man, and luiman agency shall be adequate in any 
form to give them an osprc.ssion. And even, sir, if I bad no heartfelt sigh 
to iDOiir out here — if I had no tear for tliat coffin’s lid — I should do injust- 
ice to those whose representative in part I am, if I did not, in ihxa presence, 
and at this time, raise my voice to swell the accents of the profounclcst 
public sorrow. * 'if * 

“ Wo can all remember, sir, when adverse political results disboarteiicd 
his friends, and made them feel oven as men without ho|)o, hLs own clarion 
voice was still heaixl in tlie assertion and the pursuit of rights, as bold and 
as eloquont as when it first proclnimed the freedom of the seas, and its tal- 
ismaiiic tones strnch off tiro badges of boiulago from the lands of tlio Incas 
and the plains of Marathon. 

“Mr. Speaker, in tlie o.xaltation of the Btatosinan, ho did not forgot the 
duties of tliQ man. Ho wns an nftcctionate adnser on all points wherein 
inexponenced youth might reqniro counsel. Ho wns a disinterested syui- 
pvatLizer in personal sorrows that called for consolation. Ho was over up- 
right and honorablo in all the duties incident to his relations in life. 

“ To an o.xistoiico so lovely, Hcavoii in its mercy gnmtcd a fitting and 
aiipvopriato closo. It was the prayer, Mr. Speaker, of a distingnislicd citi- 
zen, ^vho (lied some years since in this metropolis, even while Ins spirit was 
fluttGriiig* for its final flight, that ho might depart gracefully. It may not 
bo presumptuous to say, that what wns in that instance the nspirntion of 
a ohivnlrio </cntUman, was in tins the roalivAtion of the dying Cluistian, in 
which was blended all that luiman dignity could require, \^’ith all that 
divine grace had conferred — in which the firmness of the man was only 
tianscondod by tho fervor of tlie penitent. 

“ A short period before his death, bo romarked to one by his bedside 
that he was foavful ho ^vas becoming selfish, as his thoughts \voro entirely 
withdrawn from the world, and centered \ii>on eternity. Tliis, sir, was but 
the purification of liis noble spiiit from all tho dross of earth — a happy 
illustration of what tho religious muse has so sweetly sung : 

" ‘ No sin to stain — no luro to stay 
'I'ho soul, ns homo sho springs ; 

Thy sunsliiuo on lior joyful way, 

Thy fi’ocdom on her wings.’ 

“ Mr. Speaker, the solemnities of this hour may soon bo forgottoii. Wo 
may come back from tlio now-mado ,gi*nvo only still to show that wo con- 
sider ‘ eternity the bubble, life ,nnd time tho enduring substance.’ Wo may 
not pause long enough by the brink to ask which of ua revelers of tho day 
shall next bo at rest. But bo assured, sir,’ that upon tho records of mortal- 
ity will never be inscribed a name more illustrious than that of the states- 
man, patriot, and friend, whom the nation mourDS,” 
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THE SPEAKER-* 

Tho Chair aslca leaTo to give notice to the House, that membera of the 
Senate and House will form a procossiou at the National Hotel to-niovrow, 
at twenty minutes past eleven, to accoinpniiy the reiriains of Mr. Clay to 
tho Capitol for funeral coremouies. The remains mil pass thoneo to the 
cars, and depart for Kentucky.” 

The question was then put, on the adoption of the resolutions proposed 
by Mr. Hvockinridge, and tliey were unanimously adopted, 

And the House adjounied. 

* Linn Boyd, of Kontvreky. 



NOTE F~Page 262. 


. The funeral cortege appointed by the Senate of llie United 
Statesj to accompany the remains of Mr. Clay from Wfishington 
to Lexington, rested for the night at Baltimore, where the pro- 
foiiiidest soiTow reigned, and every befitting honor was rondorod 
to the memory of tlie iUnstrious deceased, by the civic authorities, 
by the military, and by all ranks of people. TIio next morning 
the cortege, with their cliarge, took the cars for Piiiladolphia, ac- 
companied to tlio railroad dtjpot by a civic and military ])roccs- 
sion. Crowds of sorrowing people, of all ages, and bolli sexes, 
flocked to the villages and towns on the road, to express their 
sympathy and grief. At Wilmington, Delaware, the concourse 
was great; and they were gratified by being permitted to aj)- 
proach and see the coffin of the statesman who had been so 
much loved and honored in the State of Delaware. The sun 
was down, and the shades of night came over the city of Philadel- 
phia, before the cortege arrived. But the preparations for the 
reception were on the largest scale, and the procession to the old 
State PXouse, where, in die Hall of Independence, llio corpse 
was deposited for the niglit, under a guard of honor, was of tho 
most imposing and solemi? cliaracter. It is needless to say, that 
the great heart of Philadelphia was moved with sorrow as never 
before. Ever honored there while living, he was wept there by 
teiis of thousands as he was borne, through Ihoir midst in his 
colhn. After affording an opportunity, as far as irossiblo, for the 
citizens, early in the morning of Saturday, to walk around tlio 
remains of one so much beloved, a committee from Philadelphia 
t ok charge of the body, and, being escorted to the rivor by a 
mi itaryand civic procession, moved forward by steamboat and 
railway, to meet a committee from New York, who received tho 
sacred trust, and took it in charge, till, in the evening, it was 
deposited m the Governor’s room at the City Hall, them to rest 
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over the Sabbath, under a guard of honor. Even the city of 
New York was hushed to solemn silence on this mournful occa- 
sion ; and it was computed that a hundred thousand persons vis- 
ited the Governor’s room on Saturday evening and Sunday, 
witlioiit the slightest disoi-der, and all in solemn silence. We 
need not say, that the public demonstrations were all suited to 
the occasion ; but the public funeral at New York was not sol- 
emnized till the 20th of July, which was the greatest and most 
soloinu pageant of tlie kind ever witnessed m that city. 

Early on Monday morning the remains of Mr. Clay were re- 
moved from the City Hall to the steamboatfor Albany, which were 
saluted on the passage by half-mast Hugs, and by other symbols, 
from every craft on the river, and by booming guns from e^'Oly 
village and town on the Hudson, between New York and Al- 
bany. The city of Albany had the honor of receiving and 
guarding the remains of the great statesman for the night, and 
she discharged the duty in a maimer worthy of herself. Early 
in the morning the cortege moved on for Biiflalo, stopping at the 
principal towns and villages to gratify the assembled mnUitndcs, 
and to permit them to manifest their part of ihc deep and luii- 
vorsal sorrow. They were received in Biiflalo by torcliliglit, 
and there, too, was enacted another sad and fnnorenl pageant 
suited to the occasion. So at Cleveland, so at Colnmhus, so at 
Oincinimli, and so on the whole line of travel, till the corlbge 
arrived at Louisville, and landed the remains of Henry Clay on 
the soil of iKontuoky, his. adopted State, which had ever de- 
lighted to honor him, and which, as he himself once sttid, had 
“ carried him aloft in her noble arms, as well when fortune 
frowned ns when she smiled.” Though the grief of the nation 
was sincere, that of Kentucky was the sorrow of a parent for the 
loss of a son. She was entitled to the first place in the long 
procession ; and we arc not surprised to sec her tears flow more 
copiously, and her symbols of mourning more expressive. So 
was it at Louisville, so was it at Frankfort, the' capital of the 
State, and so was it on the whole line of the railway to Lexing- 
ton, where the cortege arrived, as stated in the text, at sunset, 
on Friday, the Oth of July. 

As far as the sight could reach, there was one sea of heads.. 
The mission of the Senate Committee was ended, and Mr. Un- 
derwood addressed the Chairman of the Committee of Lexing- 
ton, as follows : 
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“ Ml-. Clmirmnn, and gentlomon of tlio Lexington Goauiiittco : Mr, Olay 
desired to be buried in tbo coraotory of your city. I iiiado known his wisli 
to tile Senate after lio wjo dead. That body, in cotisideratioii of tlu) ro- 
speet ontertaincd for him, and hia long and oiiiinont public servicc'.-j, ap- 
pointed a coininilteo of six sunator.s to attend his reimtin.s to tliis place. 
My relations to Mr. Clay, as his colleague, ami as the niovor of iho roao- 
liitioa, induced the President of the Senate to aiipoint mo the chairinmi nf 
the comiiiittee. The other gonllomcn fcompri.sing the c.onmiiltco are dis- 
tinguished, all of them, for eniinout civil sin-vicea, each Inivijig bomi Iho 
executive head of a Stale or Temtory, and aomo of Ihom no hiss dis- 
tinpuished for brilliant militai-y achiovomonla. T can not porniit this occa- 
sion to pass without an oxpre3.sion of my gratitude to each ineinher of tho 
Senate’s Ooimnittco. They have, to testify their personal ro.sjject and ap- 
preciation of tho clmractor, private and publie, of Mr. (j(ay, loft their soiUh 
in the Senate, for a time, and lionorcd his lematns by (sonductiiig them to 
their last rcstiiig-plnce. I am sure that you, gcntlemou of the Loximdoii 
Comiuitteo, and tho people of Kentucky, will' over bear my asHoeiales in 
grateful rcmoinbrance. 


Our journey, since wo left AVashington, liasbeon acontinmul lu odeHsion. 
Everywhere tho people Jmvo pro-ssed foiM-ard to mniiilbst their Ibcliiigs to- 
ward the ilkisttiou.s dead. Delegations from cities, towns, and viliat^os, 
have waited on uh. Tho pui-o and the lovely, the moLiioirt and tlaughrors 
of the laud, as wo passed, covered tho coniii with garlands of Jlowors, ami 
bodowod It Avith tears. It has been no triumphnl jirocossion in lioiioi- of n 
iviiig man, stinmlated by hopes of reward. It has boon tlic voluntary 
tribute of a free and gmtefnl people to tho glorious dead. We have 
brought with to wUncM tl.o lost sn,l ocroinony, „ ddogntioi. from Uio 
Clay A,soo,at.o„ of tho cty of Now York, ,nul clologationa fr„,„ tho oitioa 
ot C,nc,„„„t, „..d D„yt„„, in Ohio. Much ns wo hnvo scon on on,' way, it 
.8 s.nall coinpavod with tl.o gicM nioro.nont of |.o,n,l„r symontliy and nd- 
.m,',.t,on wind, ovc,'ywl.oro b«n,t forth in „f tl,„ do,,„rto,l alntca- 
rnai,. i |o nvulota wo hnvo wilncfflcd ,•,,■0 concentrating j „„d in il.dr 



“ Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of tho Lexington CommiUeo, I have but 
one leuianung duty to perform, and that is, to deliver to you, the 

m my acquaintance with your charactoiB, and espe4d]y with vour 

ltZ”M’ 1 ° 1’’’' Whood, .„y ansodnlo h tho iLis- 

ntn,o „, on, ly manhood, nnd aflcr,v,„-d a co-h,b„,cr, for ,n„„y vecs on 

ho bond, of tho Appdiato Cent, I know that yon rlill do ,.luZ dniv 
piopiietyroquuo,in burying him, whoso ln.st groat services to his 


As he closed, tho chairman of the 


Lexington Oommittoo, 
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Chief Justice Robertson, sharing the emotions of a!l present, and 
himself deeply affected, replied : 

“Senator Underwood, Clininnau, nud Associsito Senatore of tlio Coin- 
mittCG of Conveyance: Heii?, your long and inouniful cortogo, at last 
ends — your inclanelioly mission is now fulfilled — and, this solonni mo- 
ment, you dissolve forever your official connection, with your late dis- 
tinguished colleague of Kentucky. 

“ With mingled oniotions of sorrow and grnlitudo, we receive from your 
hands, into the arms of his devoted State and the bosom of Iiis beloved 
city, all that now vemnins on earth of Henry Olay. IlaA'ing nttiiinccl, with 
signal honor, the patriarchal ago of BCvenly-six, and hallowed Ins Botling 
sun by the crowning act of his cvenll'nl dvaina, a wise and bone^’olcnt 
Providonco has scon fit to close his pilgrimage, and to allow him to act — 
ns wo trust he was prepared to act — a still nobler au<l better part in a 
purer Avorld, whoro life is deathless. Thi.s was, doubtlass, best for him, 
and, in the inscrutablo dispensations of a benignant Almighty, boat for* his 
country. Still, it is but natural that his countrymen, and his neighbors os- 
pocinlly, should feel and exhibit sorrow at the loss of ii citizen so useful, so 
cjtiinont, and so loved. And not as liis associates only, but as Kentuckians 
and Americans, wo, of T^oxlngtoii mid Fayette, feel grateful for tlie unex- 
ampled inanifostations of respect for his memory, to wliicli you have so 
eloquently nlliuled, as Imving everywhere graced the more than triumphal 
procession of his dead body liomevvard from (ho national capital, where, iu 
the public sorvico, he foil willi his armor on and untarnished. Wo feel, 
Mr. Clinirmuii, especially grateful to yourself and your collongiios hero 
present, for the honor of your kind accoinpanimout of yoiir pvoiiions de- 
posit to his last homo. Eqmdiy divided in your i«irty nnmes, oijually the 
personal friends of the deceasod, equally syinpatliizing with a whole nation 
in the Providential boronvcmont,and all distinguished for your public serv- 
ices and the confidence of eoustitiiohts — you wore |>cculiatly siiitud to the 
sacred trust of escorting his remains to the apnt ehoson by hinisolf for 
their repose, Having performed that solemn aorvico in a manner credit- 
able to yourselves and honorable to his memory, Koiitucky tlmnlca you for 
your patriolio magnanimity. And allow mo, as her organ on this vale- 
dictory occasion, to e.xpres3 for hor, ns well as for inysolf and committee, 
the liopo that your last days may be far distant., and that, come when they 
may, as they certainly must eomo, sooner or later, to all of you, Lliu death 
of each of you may closoire to bo honored by the grateful oulp{>uringB of 
national respect which signalize tlio death of our univcr.snlly Imnoiited 
Olay. 

“Unlike Burke, ho never ‘gave up to party what was meniit for man- 
kind.’ Ills intrepid nntioiuility, his lofty patriotism, and his coinprohensivo 
philanthropy, illustrated by his country’s annals for half a century, mag- 
nified him among statesmen, and cudeai'ed him to nil classes, and ages, and 
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Roxcs of hifl r,oiin(ryriU!n. And, (In-nilui*', IiIh ikiiih', liioi Wii'iliintj^' 
Y'ill lioion^ lo 111) |)ii)'ly, orsiMition, or linu<. 

“Ynuv liiiid nllusioii, Mr. Ohnii'iii.'iii, Jo riMiiiiii.'H’i'in’i'.i of uiir [ici'. 

jiRHOc-ijiUoTift is oordijilly nuiijiroiniJi'd I,lm wo Imvo laiowHi llio 

Avo luivo n^siHiolod oaoli ollior. Ilo nsmirod iliiil. i)io duly you luiv< 
voh'od oil our ('.oininitlvo mIuiII Iio (iiitiifully ]ii'iriiriiii'i|. Tlio lindv 
cuiuiiiil. li> us slinll III) ]iro|)i*t'ly iiiJoiTi-i! in ji sjint. of ils iimiliri' o 
wtiiol), as ' Tiiu oit.vvi-: OF ( !i.ay,' will ho moio uiul inoro oiJUiiiuTjiloi 
linio in till) nn'oi'.tiotiK of ni;iiil;itid. 

“ How dillijri!!il, liowuvor, would luivo h 4 •ou llio l‘•'olil|lyl of ii i idl, i 
slGitd of tiio jiulsuli'ss, H|ii'i!chli'!<H, lir<‘iUlilosH < ‘lay, now in I’old /iiid sol 
Hilo)i(’.ii hoforn us, you had hroiiolij. will) y<>ii In liis I'anillv and iifii>'|| 
Iho Uvint/ win, in all llio innji'sty of his (i-ani<oonili’iil. inorsl powoi', a 
onc.n know, and oflon saw and heard him. Iliil with lii’i'iiiiiin;>' ivsi 
lion, wo how lo a <]is|)i‘nsnlioii which was doiihlli'ss ns wisn aiul hciii'll 
an it was niolancholy and Inovilahlo. 

•‘To Iho nooonijianyino conmiiKi'cs (Voiii Ni*iv Voilv, haylon, luiil 
oinnali, wo (ondor our profound ai'linowlcd^'iimids lor llicir I'nlini 
Riioi'ilioo of linio aixl oomfort (o honor llm oiisisjiiii's nj' our illiish 
ooiintrynuin. 

“ fn iho Knohtd ami unjust iinsuaxMi «)f iho illudrioiis ihsid, won 
oulo^'islio Kpooc.h hidiMin<^' Iho l■l■caKiMn, il could not |ii< niiido h\' ino. 
ooidd not IhiiH H|ioaic ov«-r Iho dead body of lioiiry I'laVi Kouliiolv^ 
pw?tH not luo, nor any olluu’ of Imt sons, to spoak his oulu/jy uimv, if i 
Blm would loavo Ihal /(raleful lash lo oilior Slides and lo olhor li 
llisnaiuo needs not our iianepyric. Tim earve-r of his own Ihrliiiii', 
foumler of his own namo ; with Ins own Immls ho has huili his own iu> 
iiionf, and wilh his own loi^'iio and his own iieii Iio has sleioi>tv|ie< 
iiuJohio)[<raphy. With ho|M-l'ul Irust his nialertml C(>iiiniouwen!lli eons 
Ins faino lo iho jnslicn of hlshuy ami lo iho jnil/jnieid of npvs lo ei 
Tlis ashes ho he<|uealhod lo h<T, ami (hey will ivsi in her Imsoiu iiiiiil 
ju(lp;niont day; lua famo will c|es«reml, as (ho eonmiou lieiilac.e of his ei 
try, lo (W'ory c.ilizon of that Union, of whi<-h ho wiii Ihriee ihe lriiiin|<l 
eliuiupion, and whoso /ionius ami valao arn so honulifiilly illunli'nltsl hy 
niodol life. 

“Hut, IhoHijli wo fool assured (hat his renown will survive iho iiiiiii 
tlio Capitol ho HO loii'f nml so admirahly ^•Ta^•eI|, y.-t Keuiiiekv will it'a 

Ilia inoniory a inai^iiilieeiit iimusoleum -a velivo imuiiiim'iil (.* ninik 

B]K)t whero his volhis shall sleeii, and (o leslily to sin diniir /p iierali 

that mir Koi)uhlie, howovor unjuat it may loo oihui he lo niei ii, 

over (du-rlsli agraliiful roiiioinhraiam of t!m diwl |.idriol, who ihslieali tl 
life to his oounlry, and Avilli raro ahilily, Inu-oio Unmiess, uiid self sm-rilh 
constancy, (hwotod his talonta and his limo (o Iho eauso of I'AraioTmAt 
Liiikjitv, and of Tiuiiii,” 

Tho following somewimt glowing uncoimt of whiU oeenvv 
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from the arrival of the cortege at Lexington to the comnionce- 
nient of the funeral discourse, we borrow from the hand of an 
eye-witness : 

At the close of this address, tlio procession was formed, headed by a 
cavalciulu of hovsoinoii, preceiliiig tho liearso, which was follow'ud by the 
Senate Committee, and tho deputation from Now York, in carriages, as 
mourners ; tlio Clay Guard, of Cincinnati ; tlio deputation of fourteeii, 
from Dayton, Ohio ; the seventy-six, from Louisville, and the citizens in tlio 
rear — their march being under the funeral nrebes, and through tho somber 
street — lined by the silent nmltitude — toward that platx; known to every 
inhabitant of tlio Rejiublic, and throughout tho civilized world, as tlio 
homo of tho great commoner. 

"Who can fittingly speak of tho agonized group nwaititig, at Ashland, 
tlio arrival of tho romains of liiin who liad been husband, father, and the 
beloved inaster ? That wifo, who, for fifty-thvco yoaiu and upward, lind 
boon his faithful partuor — shaver of Ida triumphs and of his many trials ; 
■whoso saint-liko virtues had secured to her the aftcctioii and venoi'iition of 
all olasscis in tho place whore slie was so well known; liorsclf moro tlum 
thvecRcoro years n sojourner on earth, having survived her parents and all 
her daughters, with gallant sous moldering in the tomb, liending beiicnth 
tho weight of tliis, her speechless sonw ; bowing with yoai-s, ninl broken 
ill health, iiinid surviving children, grandchildroii, and kindred ; and giithor- 
iiig around thorn, tho old and young of their servants, awaited thoro tho 
romains of bor husband. 

Guided by tlio miiuy torches, the train moved through the grounds de- 
signed and laid out under hia supervisiou. It was in truth a soloinn — a 
holy scone. Under tho diirk shadows of tho sprendiug grovo, liGadiiig on 
a huvii wlicro tho wild ilowcr, tho myrtle, and tho laurel wore strangGly 
ininglod, they boro him toward that porhil which Imd last sceu him depart 
near the close of tho jn-ecediug year, impelled again to cims the monut- 
nins, mul to tread the Halls of Congress, bc&iuso there Juul come to him a 
rumor of a tlirontoncd resumption of sectional conti'ovorsica. * 

They gontly laid him benonth his own roof, and in that room whoro ho 
had, hir lialf ii contiiry, received the lioiiiagc of countless thousands, rop- 
resontiug all classes and callings — the gifted and tho groat of either sox 
— coming from ovovy country, and iravoHug from all dlroclions, to Loxiiig- 
toii, that they might thus, in person, pay tribute to the worth, tho genius, 
tho pivtrlotisin, and suipassing excellence of tlio private and public cliarnc- 
tcr of tho illustrious Imst. 

Beside tho bior woro gathered liis sons, some of his grandsons, and 
nephews; behind these tho family servants. ^ * 

Tho Clay Guard, of Cincimiali, solicited tho honor of watching over 
his remains — this, the last’ night before sepultiivo, ’**=!'* 

In the deep houra of the night — alone •with him and her God — tho 
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widow knelt beside her husband’s corpse. For tliat hour it was directed 
that she slioulrl not be disturbed. In that hour what otiior lieart know 
her throiift'iiig memories of joys and sorrows, save tho spirit of tho dead 
she longed to join. * * They had commenced together tho Hti-iigg-lea 
of life, logothor they had planned their homo — together they hml ar- 
ranged Ihoir grounds, and with their own lumds had plnnled (lie young 

shoots of what now were the stalely trees of Ashland. * * Liib had 

opened to them full of tlie bright liopo and promise that belong to youth, 
energy, and eommanding abilities. She had seen him leap into a dax/liiig 
greatness, reflecting honor and dignity upon his native land, lifting his 
young State to the front rank of l»er compeers, and conferring jiro.spority 
upon his country aud her citizens, while he gave stability and poniuuienco 
to the institutions and laws of the land, and cemented togctlicr tliu Union, 
as he ardently desired, prayed for, and labored causelessly to aecoinplisli, 
horn end to end-— from center to circuniferonce. ^ 'riioro wore 
born to n\ tins happy home, eleven children— six dauglitcrs and five 
sons. hero are they now? No daughter survived, on whoso brenst that 

aged head could rest. Four sous only remained, and one a luiinlie, 

In that droncl hour, through her thronging mind, passed tho roinoni- 

«nd regard of millions, and 
m ti at Match of ho dead, she was accompanied by tho llioiighls of count- 

''r“f 

Long before the day had fairly broke (Saturday, July 10), ovoi y nvonuo 
of approach to the city was crowded by those who came to LoxinZ' 

national capital to the gr.ave * * ^ o veiy pnncipal place, from tho 

.s;.:sr - ri" •' 

to witness youth and beauty benc[ and nmss' ^7 
Old .on .ould p„»„ 
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ti'ollable sobs. Early manhood and middle age, that had banked their 
hopes ill him, and clung to'hiin ns their chieftain and their leader, to the 
last inomoiit resisting the assured certainty that they were no more to 
listen to that silver voice, nor hang upon its tones, with speechless woo at 
lengtii realized, that for the future, his memory and the preservation of his 
patriotic principles were their future charge. 

nis late colleagues in the Senate — tliat revered baud of chosen inti- 
mates, who were honored as In’s pall-hearein, the Ifew York delegation, 
and his family and kindred, grouped near the jmreh and within Ins dwell- 
ing ; on the porch stood the minister of God, at whose hand ho had re- 
ceived the sacrament, when last he was alive, within those halls — the same 
minister who had baptized him, Ms childi-en that wore left to him, and the 
children, of his dead son, Colonel Clay — while all aroniul the eye rested 
on his near friends and neiglibom, who were thoro assembled, and yet 
without these, lines of people from many Slates, and the far-off counties 
of Ills own. 

The funeral services were performed by the Rev. Edward P. 
Berkley, Rector of Christ Cluirch, Lexington, who delivered the 
following address before the procession moved from Ashland : 

“Sly EniijiNDS : A nation’s griefs am bulling* forth at the fall of one 
of her noblest sons. 

“ A iniglity innii in wisdom — in intolloct — in truth — lies in our pre.senco 
to-day, insensible, inanimate and cold. Tho heart which onco beat 
with a pure and lofty patriotism — slntll beat no more. The renowned 
statesman, who was leanicd in tl»o lawa of dijilomacy and government, will 
never again give his counsel in allairs of slate. And the voice which was 
over raised in behalf of truth and liberty, is silenced forever 1 

“ Indulge mo in a rcninvk or two, while I speak of him ; and in consid- 
eration of the peraonnl comfort of this immense assembly, my nords shall 
bo few. 

“ Tiffs is neither a proper place nor a lit occasion to dwell on the pecu- 
liar and striking incidents of his public life ; and I moan to say a few 
words only of liis character as vicwwl in connection with ivligion. 

“ We have not come here to weave a garland of jjvaises for tho bro'w of 
the fallen statesman, nor to throw tho incoiiso of adnlalion upon the nvn 
which incloses his aslies; but we have oomo hero to pay tho last offices of 
respect and aft’ection, to a neighbor and n friend; and to draw, from tlia 
visitation which has stricken down one of the mightiest of oiiv mighty men, 
such lessons as are calculated to teach ua ‘ wdiat shadows wo ate, and what 
shadows we pursue.’ 

“ Our venerated friend has hecn before tlie public oyo for half a century; 
and for nearly tho wliolo of that period in tho occupancy of high public 
places. He has done the State gicat service. Ho combined in Iffs ebar- 
aotev s\ich elements as could make Irim no other man than ho was. except, 
that he might have been as great a soldier as ho was a statesman and 
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or/itoi'. But tlio crowning excclloncc of all his virtues, was this — he was a 
(Jhristiaii. 

“As ho was eminently open, candid, and honest, in ins long public 
career, so w'as ho deeply sincere in liis adoption, as the rule of his life, of 
the ])riueiplos of our holy religion. 

“ Although tlio suns of seventy summers had shone down upon him ^ 
before he made n public profession of Clirist, yet, when ho did make it, ho 
did it, not mechanically, and as a matter of course, because lie was an old 
)i-(fjn — ho did it heartily, and upon conviction, because ho felt himself to 
bo a sinner, and boenuae bo felt the need of a Saviour ! And when he 
cnnio to make the inquiry, What shall I do? and it was told him what he 
ought to do — ^lio did it gladly — ho made haste to fulfill the purposes of 
his liQurt. And bis great mind being brought to the investigation of the 
pvivo and simple doctrines of the Cross, now beauties, in a now world broke 
in upon him, of the existence of which, to their full extent, ho had never 
dvouinod before. And I know, that in times ^vheu ho lay under the hand 
of disease, and of great bodily infinnity, hero at homo, ho clung to those 
dootrinos, by n lively faith, as the liigbcst consolation of his soul. 

“ Although lie had his Church preferences, yet the power and influonco 
of tiio toiicliiugs of Christianity, rightly understood, gave rise to sympn- 
tliios in his nature, which extended to all Christian people. 

“ Surrounded as ho was, by the allurements and fascination of a high 
public place, nevertheless, ho strove to walk in the pure and perfect way ; 
and by a steady inninlcnauco of tho piinclplos which bound him to religion 
and to God — ^likc tho eagle, with bis eye fixed upon tho sun, his course 
was onward and upward I 

“ And these principles, which our illustTions fi'iond found so comforting 
and consoling in life, did not forsake him when ho had nothing else on 
earth to cling to. 

“ III rcforenco to soino of his last hours, a lady, connected with him by 
family, who roconlly s])ent several days at Ins bedside, writes : ‘ He is long- 
ing to ho gone, ami said something of this kijid to me, which caused mo 
to ask him if ho did not' feel perfectly willing to wait until the Almighty 
called him. Ho replied, 0, my dear child, do not misunderstand me — I 
supplicate Him contimmily for patiotico to do so. I am ready to go — no, 
■not'readijy hwt willing. "Wo ai’o iiouo of us ready. Wc can not trust in 
our own merits, but must look to him entirely? 

“ Tho writer adds : ‘ Ho is tho most gentle, patient, and nfibctionnto sick 
person I almost oversaw — thanks you for every thing, and is as little trouble 
as he can possibly bo.’ 

“ And this is the power of i-oligion upon a vigorous and discriminating 
mind — a mind fully capable of meeting all tho great emergencies which 
have over arisen in ite collimons with other gi-eat minds, at the bar, in the 
Sonato, and in tho foniin. 

“And O, tljo recollection to mourning friends, and to a mourning country, 
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is of the most consoling inteTcst, thnf> ns in liis life, by his genius and wis- 
dom, he threw light, and pence, and blessing upon his country, so, in his 
death, the Glorious Giver of grace and wisdom throw light, and peace, and 
blessing upon him— borne upward, as he was, by the aspirations to liciiven, 
of a million hearts. 

“But his earthly career is run. Full of age and full of honors, ho goes 
down to earth, to ashes, and to dust. A man of exlmordinary geniua ; a 
mail of the highest practical wisdom— jmssessing the largest powers of true 
eloquence — a pure patinot, a sincei'c Christian, and a friend of bis race. 

“His friends will grieve for him — the Church has lost him — his country 
ivill bewail Irim— and hereafter, when the passing traveler shall come to 
Ashland, and look for the bland, agreeable, and hospitable host, he will not 
find him kero ! His aged wife, who, for mo)-o than fifty years, ha.s grieved 
with him in his sorrows, and I'ojoiccd witli him in hia public success, shall 
go down unto the grave, mourning ; and men in every civilised nation of 
the earth will shed a tear at the fall of such ft man. l5iit ho is gone lo a 
brighter and a better world; while this inoinorinl slmll romam of him 
hero, that ho was as simple and sincere in his religion, as he was groat in 
wiadora and mighty in. iutellect. 

“ God is no rospootor of persons. Neither genius, nor wisdom, uor power, 
nor gveatuesa can avert the fatal darts which fly thick and fast around us. 
If public services of the highest value, ft fair famo which reaches to the 
utiiioat Imliitations of civilized man, and an integrity ns stern ns steel, could 
have done this, a luition bad not been in tears to-day. 

“ But the groat and tho humble — tlio useful and the u.solc3S — the learned 
and the ignorant— tho mighty tind the moan— Iho public and tho private 
man— must all, alike, lie down in tho cold clminbors of the grave ! Dcalk’ 
is tho common loveler of men and of nations. Temples and moimmenta, 
which have boon ovectccl to porpeluato tho nehievomoms of statesmen and 
of heroes in past ages, have been mined and robbed of their grandeur by 
the iiisntiablo tooth of time— not a vosligo remains of tho glory llmt once 
covered the earth, and not a stone to mark tho spot where tho master of 
tho world was laid. 

“ And this is the end of man 1 This the obscurity and oblivion to whioli 
ho shall coino at last 1 But bis end may bo woi-so than this, if ho has no 
hopo in tho blessed SAViomi’a death. For, whoever confides in tho world 
for tho bestowment of trim happiness— whoever trusts to Us gams, its 
pleasures, or its honors, to bring him peace at tho la.st— -will find himself 
jiiificvably imposed npon, and grievously deluded. IIo will find that tins 
misplaced coiifldQnco will involve him in ruin, its Inovitablo as it will be 
elenial ! 

‘ Loan not on onrthl 'twill ploreo thoo to tho heart j — 

A broTcon reed afc-best, but oft ft spear I 

On ita sharp point, peace Wooite and liopo oxpiroa.’ 

“ If wo nspii'o to ft true, a deathly, immortality, lot us not seek it in tho 
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praises of men, or in tbe enrollment of our name upon the page o? liistoiy ; 
for these ail shall perish ! But let us seek, by obedience to God, and a 
recognition of the claims of religion, to have ouv names ^vritton in the 
Lainb’s Book of Life. Tliis, and this only, will guaranty an immortality 
as imperishiiblo as the heavens, and as certain as the Life of God. 

“ The observation is almost nnivereal, that ‘ all men think all men mortal 
but themselves.’ And yet them is nothing more surely reserved for ns in 
the future than disease and dissolution. And these, too, may, and very 
often do, come when we are least expecting a disturbance of our plans. 

"The statesman falls Aintli plans of. future glory yet unaccomplished; 
the poet expires in the midst of his song, and the magic of his muse lin- 
gers on Ids dying lips ; the sculptor drops his chisel before he has taught 
the marble to breathe— and the painter his [icucil, while the living figures 
on his canvas are yet imfiiiislicd ; the sword slips from the liaud of tho 
warrior bc-foi-o the battle is won ; and the orator is silenced while the words 
of wisdom are yet dropping in sweetest accents from his lips. 

" ‘ I said, Yo am gods, and children of the Most High, but ye shall dio 

like raen.* 

" No consideration can purchase a moment’s respite, when tho decree 
shall go fortli, ‘ This night thy soul shall be required of tliee !’ whothov it bo 
littered at tlic doors of the stately iunu8ion,or at the cot of tho lowly poor. 
And not to bo wisely and well prepared to hear this summons is destructive 
of the best interests of tlio soul. Happy tlioy who have made a frfoiul in 
God. Happy they w'ho liavo done, and they who do, this in early life — 
the falling of which, in liis case, our revered friend so often himself ro- 
gvotted— thrice happy they in whom greatness and goodness meet together. 
Imperishable joys shall bo awarded to them. They shall sbiuo ns stars in. 
the firmament forever and over. In each successive generation their ' mem- 
ory shall bo blessed,’ and their ‘ name bo had in evcrlnsting remembranco 
and ‘ tlieir conflicts o’er, their labors done,* IIjo ransomed spirit shall escape 
from tho prison that confines it to tho earth, and tho King of Idngs shall 
bind upon their victorious brow wreaths of unfading glory, in that blessed 
place, 

“ ‘ ‘Where pain, and weariness, and sorrow ceaso, 

And cloudless sunshino fills tho laud of penco.’ 

“ Our groat fiieud and countryman is dead 1 He has no more connection 
with the livintr world, and we are about to bear his honored remains to the 
beniiliful spot where our own dead lie, and around which our momories 
love to linger. What to him, I ask you, are now the policy or the polities 
of the country 1 What to him, now, are die nice points upon which turns 
the honor of the Slate * What to him, now, is the oxtou.sion of orripiro ?— 
the rise or fall of nations?— tho dethrouoment or the ostabli.slimeut of 
kiiK's ? His work is done, and well done. As it is with him, so shall it 
shortly be with every one of Then, 
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“ ‘ So livo, that when thy suraniona comes to joiii 
The itimimovablo caravan that moves 
To the pftio roalms of shade wlioro each sliuU tako 
His chiiniher in fho silent halls of denth-^ 

Thou go not, like tlio quarry-slavo at night, 

ScouiEert to his dungeon ; but austnined and soothed 
lly an unfaltering tntst, approach thy grave 
Liko ouo wlio wraps tlio drapery of liis couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.' 

" Olio word more. Tho iliatingiiislied subject of our present iittciilion 
has fallen a iniutyr to his eonntry. Tho cause of his siokiiess and liis denth 
originated in his last great eftorts in securing tho passage, tlirongh Con- 
gress, of certain measures, known as The Co.\u'noMiSK. In more seness 
than one may he receive tho heavenly welcome, ‘ Well done, good tincl 
faithful sorvant.’ His love of country— his enthusiasm in any caiiso in 
which her interests were involved— his great imcl singular powers— his 
wonderful and controlling inflnenco over oven great minds, marked luin ns 
the man of tho ago, and" adapted liim, in a peculiar maimer, to act find 
to Icjul in grave matteivs of government. 

“ And il^ ill tho future, any one section of this gi-cnt Ropublic should bo 
anayecl in hostility against another; and any cruel liiuid slmll be uplifted 
to sever the bonds wliioli unite us together ns a common people- Uio 
Qouius of Liberty shaJI come down in anguish mid in tenrs, and throwing' 
Imrsolf pvostral-o before bis tomb, implore tiio Migbty llulor of nations— for 
the preservation of our institutions, and tho protection of our liberty and 
of our Union— to raific up from his nslios, another Ciay.” 

The nmrahuls of the dny then formed the long procession, 
whicli moved from Ashland, tlirongh T.jexingtoiy, to tho cemetery 
at tho north of the city, wliorc wore deposited tho remains of 
Henuy Clay, to ubst till the mokning oif tiim iiEauttiiECTiON. 

It is Suitable that some scirtimciit — and not a lUtlc should he 
nmnifested in the commnuity, at tho exit from the world of so 
vemavkahle a man as HmnY Gi.ay. It is not every comitiy nor 
every ago that can boast of such a character. Great men Lhoro 
have been in this country and in others, besides Mr. Olay ; but 
evory man has his own peculiar mold. The mold of Mr. Olay's 
diaracter was perfectly peculiar. Wo do not remembor to have 
Sfiou or road of any thing liko it in all history. It was both 
idastic and clastic— plastic as being susceptible of iunuence by 
ovovy touch of the world around, and elastic as having intornal 
siirings whioh responded to oveiy touch from without. And 
there was a basis of ooooness, which was very sure to make 
those springs act in a right’ direction. But for this basis, the 

20 
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other two uttribiUos Avhich we have named might be productive 
of the most pomicious results — ^tnigbt even be diabolical. Tliese 
elements — the last and first two — are the triune constitution of 
character ; but a healthy morale is the most important of the 
three. Doubtless, Mr. Chay had his sportive or impulsive springs 
of character, wliich bounded into acts, in his childhood, in 
his youth, jmd in his riper years, for which he might be 
sorry, and which, perhaps, would sometimes give pain to othens. 
But the deep and strong power of natural goodness would restore 
him to its corrective influence. This goodness, lying at the 
bottom of a man^s lieart, prompting its impulses, controlling his 
conduct, and imparting its character to his deportment, was strik- 
ingly exemplified in Mr. Olay. It is a basis of character which 
has many important bearing.s, and produces important results. 
If u man is sympallictic, it proceeds from this ; and sympathy 
branchos out into innumerable forms, according to the nature of 
the object by which it is challenged. It may bo pity for those 
AU want or distress; it may bo love of kindred, or love of coun- 
try ; it may be cxhilaralion with the joyful, or hilarity with the 
mirthful ; it respond.^, in short, to all possible relations of the so- 
cial state. It mounts even higher, spreads out into a larger 
sphere, when the heart is touclicd by the grace of God ; for then 
it expands to a sympathy with a kingdom which is not of this 
world, and embraces not only all on earth, but all in heaven, 
and alliG.s itself to Him who sits upon the throne of heaven. 
Wc have had evidence that Mr. Clay, especially in the latter 
yoans of his life, felt the power of this more lioly sympathy, and 
enjoyed its higher and holier satisfactions. 

But tliG dislingnisliiiig characteristic by which lie has been 
Inugeat and l)cst known, and which, has procured for him an 
ovcr-duriiig fume, was hia lovo of conntiy, and his sympathy 
with those rights of man which arc most essential to Iho perfec- 
tion of the social state in its organized forms. In this wide and 
deep current flowed the great body of his aflections, till they 
swept over the land of his birth, and reached all of human kind, 
far and near, civilized and barbarian. Ho was a PiiiLANTHiiorisT 
in Llio highest, purest, and most comprehensive souse of the 
term ; and, to crown all, he was a OaniaTiAN. 
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A LETTETl FROM MR. OLAY ON DUELING. 

“Afliir.AND, August 1, 1814 

“Gentliimen; I duly received yoiiv letter of the IStli iiiatai)t, on tho 
Bubjoct of (luetiisg, and I appi’ccinto fully tho friendly, pious, and patriotic 
motives which prou>j)tcd you to addro.ss it to me. rornioious as tho 
pvnotico nudoubtodly is, I liojw yon will excuse mo when I any thoro aro 
other questions, in our public aflairs, of much higher ^lnd more gonornl 
importauco. Tho vicliius or votaries ot thnl practioo aro but few ni nuin- 
ber, and bear no comparison with (he iinmonso iiumbor of Bufiorers from 
tho rcjeetioii of wise ineiisurc-H of nalional policy, or tho adoption of those 
of an opposito clkaractcr. 

“I cjxpreasod in .strong Icrms of condcinnnlioa my opinion ngiiiiiat duel- 
ing, in II loiter which I addressed to my constituents, in Mavcli, 1824, 
whiolk is to bo found in the piddished collcclion of my speeches. Again, 
within a few yonr.s past, I gave evideace of my strong disft))pi'obiition of it, 
by voting, in tho Sonato of tho United States, for tho bill to suppress duel- 
ing in (he district of Cohnnhia. 

“With these proofs of niy scnlimoids, I (hiiilc, gontloinen, you ought 
to bo sivtlsflod. Tint you mk me, whetlior, if t wore chiiUongGd to fight a 
duel, I would reject tho invitation ? Oonsidenng iny ago, whicli is now 
past'aixly-sovon, I feel that I alioidd oxi>oso myself to ridiciilo, if I \voro to 
proclaim whether I would or would not fight a duel. It is cortninly oiio 
of the most unlikely events that can possibly bo imagined, ami I can not 
concoivo a enso in which I should, bo provokctl or tempted to go to tho 
field of combat. But n» I can not forcseo all iho ooutingoncica which may 
possibly arise in tho short remnant of my life, ami for the renaon -whioh I 
have already stated, of avoiding any expo.suro of nrysolf to riditiule, I can 
not rncoiieilo it to iny aonao of propriety to make a doclaration one way or 

tho other. . . . ■ * 

“ You liiivo, gontlcraon,. done me some, but not full ju.stico, m respoct to 
tho alVair of tho lainouled Cilloy. When I flret oblinnod any knowlcclgo 
of his difiieulty with Mr. Graves, I did not then tbink thoro was tlie small- 
est occasion for a comhat botwcou thorn, I boliovod, fj'om tho first, that 
tho iimtter woidd bo auiic-ably ftccommodaled ; and to Umt oiid all my ox- 
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ortioiiH wore directod. I did not know timfc it wa« not iiccoinnioclatocl 
until tlm diiy when, and after tho parties wont out to light, On tliat day I 
was confined to iny room by illness, and it was nltogothor actiidcntul that I 
obtained infornmtion that tho parties had gone out, Jhit I was neitliov in- 
fornicd as to tho ])laco or tlio hour of their meeting. Contrary to tho iin- 
[)i'eHsions which you entortain, I did advise iho employment c)f tlio police 
to ari'esL Iho parties, and to provont tho duel. Tho constables accoi’dingly 
went out in Bonrch of them, but like mysedf, being ignorant of the time 
and place of their mooting, they mi.stook the route, and failed in tlio no- 
complishmont of iho object. If you w'ould reatl iitlcnLivoly llm wholo of 
iny correspondence wiUi Mr. Wise, to which you have roferrod, you will 
find that it sustains tho preceding statement. 

“ I am, gontleinon, with great respect, your friend and obedient servant, 

“ILOlay. 


“ Messrs. Ai.ex, Pj.umkb, and othora.” 
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When the death of Mr. Calhoun was announced in the Senate 
of the United States, April 1st, 1850, Mr. Clay seconded the re- 
solutions of order for the funeral, which were offered by Mr. 
Butler, tho colleague of Mr. Calhoun. We can not refrain from 
an extract from Mr. Clay’s remarks on that occasion, considering 
what had been the relations of these two eminent men to each 
other for over thirty years, most of which time they had been 
political opponents, and sometimes, in the heat of public debate, 
not a little oxcitod— disturbed, we might say— in their personal 
feelings. But they always liad respect for each other, and were 
courteous. 


* Jk >ii “ My pcraontil ftcqnaintunco with hiin” [Mr. Cnlboim], said 

Mr. Clay, “comuionccd upward of tliirty years ago. Wo entorod at the 
snmo titno tho ICouso of lloprcsciitativos at tho other end of this blinding. 
•K > 1 * «« Such, Mr. Presidout, was tho high estimate I formed of Ins tran- 
ficondciit talents, that, if at tho oiid of his Borvico in the oxeoutivo depart- 
moiit under Mr. Monroe, ho Imd been called to tlio Inglioat oftico ni the 
ffovovniuont, I should have felt perfectly as.'.ured that, under his .wspiccs, the 
honor, the prosperity, and tlio glory of our country would have beon safely 


^ “13ut sir, he is goiio I No more shall wo Witness from yonder Beat tha 

flashes of that keen and ponotrating eye, darting through this chamber. 
No move sliall we witness that torrent of clear, eonciao, and compact logic, 
vouied out from Ins lips, wl.ich.if it did not always carry conviction to 
our judguieut, commanded our great adniimtiou. Those eyes and those 

lips are closed forovor I # * * t n* 

» IIo possessed a genius of the highest order. In fehei y of general- 
ization of tho subjoet of which his mind ti-eatod, I have aeon him sui passed 
by no one, and the charm and captivating influonco of Ins colloquial pow- 
ers linvo been felt by all who have conversed witli Inm. I was hia senior. 
Mr. President, ia yonm-in nothing else. According to tho course of 
nature, I ought to Imvo pmeeded him. It has been deemed otherwise. 
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know lliat I nhall lioro only n nliin't ninl niuill sonii follow 

luni. 

“And Iiow hriof, kow shoH. is Llio jun'iod alloh(!i! nnni lo llio yoinii^^oHl 
nniotip' us! Sir, oiig'Iit wo not (o prollt ky ilio <■o)ll('|ll|lIlllioll of this 
iiKjlnnchoiy ocnaision? Ouirlil wo not (o draw IVom if iho coinrliision liow 
iinwiso it is (o indiii^^o in tlio a<Hn-l)i(.y of uiihridiod duhalo ^ How iinl)i<' 
(toinin^^, if not |>i‘OHUiii|>liioim, in ns who aro llio tiaianls of an iioiir in this 
oai'dily aliodn, ft) wrosllo and atru^tjlo lo/rothor with a viohniro \vliinli 
would not. lM) jiiHl.iliul)lo oven if it woriMair |>ia-|i(i(iinl lionin. ''' I 
trust wn Khali tdl ho insinn-.iod l>y iho <unin(ait virluas ami iiii>i'ils of his o\.- 
nllod (dinmclur, and lio (au'^lit hy hi.s hi-i^hl iixainjdn lo fullill <jnr /;'r>>at 
piihlic (hUios by tlio liylils of our <*wii judf^nn'iit mnl hy llm dii'lnlas of 
our own concKloneos, as 1>« did, amnulin^ lo his honest and host oom’ojv- 
lions of tlioHO (IuUqb, fniUifully and to (lio ImhI.” 
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Or llui iiftjxsvH (HHujHiHjnjj lliiH willl'cLion, Iwo, worn pwpimid for tho 
imlilio (tyo. . Ou« of Uh-ho whs pubHslitsl Jii ii \vi«l«‘ly (liioulnloil iii!Wii]ii»lii>r i» 
j.H'IH, iuid l>y '•Ilior priuls; Inil Ui« otlior whs Hijuprcssoil in (lio piihlinh- 

iii]? Id w1ii(!li lli(i wiil'S’ inlinsUsl Us iiiii' 0 »liM'l,inn lo tlio pnlilin, Of tho 
risdilmi (if hiUtn-s, diiis:l. mni (sillaUniil, nono wara wiiUcu witli u viow Lo piihli- 
(•nlldli, lUid iioui! IiavH lnsm hilli«!rl,(i iinlilisiicd. 

I iili'udod indy for |H'iviiln inftmimlion, it nmy ho ilisniiod diiit to )ti'o]iiii‘ty to 
jiintiiy (Ills piiblio nso ortlHsii. Th« jnslilloiilioii is, llml, it is lioliovod ihoy will 
piiivn iiitorostiiijc, instiuolivo, iisofnl, nnd iu:(!o|ilulilo to tho imhlio; whilo Ihoir 
\iiil)lli'iiliiiii will iioillior violato (snindi'iioo, laii* woaUcn l.ho i;imranl,ios wliioli 
(fimi’d iiiid iirotroi Itio huoissI Hmiutily of |»rivnl,o (■[lishdaty Inh'i’omiiHo. 'flioy 
Imvo lioon wimtowod with iillrdtlimuto oiui', tho oniUtod imn*Ki'a]ilis lioiiiK snh- 

Hliliilod by aslrnsks. mnllor, howovor, lor tho inosl, iiiirt, lidiiUtd 

to isiiroiil, or U-misiisit ovonis, to Inisiuoss, mid lo nud things, iiivaiitoil with 
no iKs iiiuMont jinlili(5 intmesf^ inul IlnjiTforo, in my jndi^moiit, inoiioi' lo lio ox- 
oisod, And it nwy ho wldod, iis mi udmirahlo olmnusUn'islio. ol’ Mr. Olay's cor- 
vt'Hjioiidcnoo, llmt whilo it was Iron mid fmidf, imitiiiK Iho olmniis of licslimjss, 
oaso and miiom-ity, it whs at tho mum tiiiio ii miidol of jiropnoty iiinl dooormn. 
In his iimst inlimalo oonmiiiiiiiiKs, whim llm inimr mmx was liioiii'liL iml, lio iii- 
didi'od inmo of Uioso luii'millo lixpiiissioiis and miKry vltnporntioiis wliioli nmko 
limii of lasln ismoil at llanr publioiilioii. Ho displayed a oulni comiiosnrit, tho 
ont-|, 0 'o\vlli of a ropoHo of wml, wliioh minblod liiin lo fliibihio tho hniNts of 
nmli)'iiiint piiHshm ; mid Im omioimlorcHl tim provoUiiiK ikhiiiom of lifo and (ho ux- 

* Tho Kiinuindor of tlila volmno Is a cmilribullou from Thomna 11. Ktovonsoti, ICsq., 
of Mayavlllo, Kontmtlty, who, as tho ooiroHpomUuKM) will allow, wna adnilUcii to inti- 
irialo and iioiindoiillal rolalionB with Mr. Clay, ami for sovoi'id yoniB Inul nmoli iiUor- 
coiu'80 with liini, by lollor mid olhorwlBO. 
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af'poralin" «ou(luot of nion, in a spirit, of moiloration and fovhafiiimno, lliut ro- 
ili'cU'il <li;riiiiy ua liimiim iintnro. Of this, alnimhmt proofs will bo fimiid iti tlio 
Ibliowin^f IoIIoih; ami not ono of tUo suppn:s.s(«l passaffos, dii^^oirod by any vm- 
dii^^iiifyliiy blondul), would rovoal aughl to Iho oontniiy. 

Till I loiist. importuiil. of thoHO Icllui’H nro not witlumt a ooriniu (biifroo of jiiiblio 
inUao.sl ; wbilo luniiy of llioin ar<5 iiions vabiabb for llio iiiliiiialions and arf^ii- 
int'ulalivo Htafoinoiil.s of opinions on important lopH!s, on somo of whiidi, it i.s 
l)oliov(al, lio WHS nisvc'r riHjiiirncl, in tbo porformanco of olli<nal duLit!.s, pnblioly to 
(s.Npi'CHH hiiiisidf. And it lina loiiff bc'ou oonoeilcd, Uiat.siicli (ixprcssions, nnula 
ill |,li(! ainotifily of iimiiliar and Iriistoil inUmioiim?, jms of (lio most iiisliiidtivn 
and r(!liiibl(i olinnonts of wliioh tlic falmcs (»f anthciitio liislxay may bi! (loii- 
atnidlcil. 

Till! pnhUiiatinn of tlio lollorH, diiDct and oollatoi-ul, roliitiuj' U> tbo (!oin]>oLitioii 
for (ho I'rofiidonny in 18'18, and inoro cspacially iv},'‘arilin}| Ida atliLiidi! toward 
Ohio, with (bo uoU's apiKMidcd, is bolitjvod to bo dim na a .jnMtifioaUoii of Mr. 
Olay'a iuoUyom and vondncl, with rospoot to wbicli lio ftdt nioro (ban hia nauid, 
thong'll no losi tbaii a naUiral and noblo-mindotl lcoi!mii.‘.ss of .scnsiliilily ; and, 
inoi'iiovi'r, it is not doubled Unit while it will prove iiialinetive lo the public!, 
it will atao Hulworvi! Ibo cnda of polilioal joatioi!, imd pnmiole a apiril- of ol)i!- 
clii'iidii to I be iuvoeuliona oKpoliticnl wiadom anil politieiil liom!sty, in aiipportiiig 
tlm iu(af>'i'ily of polilieal jn-inuipb). 

Tlii’Kii Cioiiaiderjitions aloiie> without (bo iiieenliv<! of iuJunctionH, obed'oiuio lo 
wbieli was but a sncriid duty, have imlneod and now acirvu to juKtify tlda iinbli- 
oalioii, and in a Ibvin wliieh llio editor doema mostajijn-opriatolo tiio viiidieatioii 
of limtoi'ioal triitli. 

Tluj Incorporation in this eollcolion of a serieH of eotemporary leUei'rt, with 
oxiiliniidory notftfl, velntiii}< lo Mr. Olay'a aMilnde toward Kentcky, in Lhi) Haiiin 
inoinorahln and Inmenlablc oonte.Htor 18'18, ban liecn eonsiderud; Iml it ia hoped 
fliieb a contribution to (lie Irutb of liia(ory and tlin eiida of jualiee, will be mivb 
by Koino one, then a resident and actor in Kontueky, more eompedent, if not moro 
williti},', Lo n.xt-eijte (he Inak. 

Tlie illustration of a signal, oven tliongb brief, periml in tlm lon^nmd illns- 
ti'iciiiH public career of one — llio muaiu of whoso aonoroiis i!lo(|iienee, alarllin;^ 
the ]umlin4,'' sons of liberty willi liopis and eoiirii<,''(! from Olympua lo the Andi.'S, 
ia slill lieanl i'iu‘,duHf nml revorberatinj^ in every elinie of freedom, the splendor 
of wliesi,' jiiauy mi"lify doed-s, Ibo praotioal. beueficuiiee of wluwo who jioliey, 
t!io vilal (!nei gy of wIio.ho ninly iug principles, and tlu! eokiAsal Krandenr of wliose 
nnexaif^fcrated ch.'iraelor, have e.i)nseorn(eil bis nmno imuiorlHd- — wi»uM lie 1ml 
woi'lliy boiiinffo Lo blended goodness and greatness, from one of bis ndmiiing 
nnd gi'utofnl eoimfrymeii, who feeds a just pride and an li(in(;.sl exnllatlon tlmt 
the glory and strcngdi of onr blos.sc<l Union are inseiwtrubly linked with the iin- 
perishable fame of llcnry Clay, 


Maysvim.!!, Kentucky, robrnnry 4, 1850. 


T. Jl S. 
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MR. CLAV TO THOMAS U. STliVENSON. 

Asur,ANn, July 10, 1843. 

lly i)EAu Silt — Tlie hoays from Louisiana is bad cnougli. Trom Ton- 
UOS9CO I daily rccoivo tho most Balisfactory and chcoritiu aocounls. I ngioo 
•with you, that on tho result of that oloctiou much of tho fiituvo depends. 
From Ponnsylvania, from Georgia, Nor^h Carolina, and Mnssaclnisetts, I 
got good aoeounts. 

An editorial iirliclo will appear to-day in tho Observer^ on Burnet’s lottov, 
whicih may bo worth copying in the Commonwealth!^ 

I think wo shaU not do as badly in Fayctlo ns you api)rchend. 

With conliiil regard, oto. 


LEnm II. 

MU. CLAY TO THOMAS U. STEVENSON. 

Ashlakd, AugUBt 29, 1813. 

My Dear Siu — I received your favor, but I have not yet seen in tho 
Journal tho articlo to which you refer. I am surprised that it should 
have excited disagreeable feelings in Mr. Oi ittouden. Tho use of his nanio 
in coimcction with tho olHco of governor was founded upon Ids great and 
just popnl.'ii’ity, and eorlainly ought to oxcilo any other feelings than those ' 
of (li.BSiitiafiicllon. llo has only to omphnlically say No, and I .snppoae ho 
would not bo furLber urged.f 

I siimcrely hope that a good selection of a candidate may be made ; but 
wliethoA' it bo Jlr. Owsley, or any other, 1 think that a now election of Dol- 

« Tho TToii. Jacob Rurnot, of Ohio, liml pahllshod a lottor in tho (7«icjnJin(i Gazelie, 
snyiiig tlmtwlnlo ho and Judge McLean would voto for Mr. Cky, tho Atoh'h'oaiste 
would vote for no resident of a slave State, which was probably meant ns n slant to 
favor Jiidgo McLonn’a presidential iwpiralions. Tbo orticlo in tlio Olmmr and Be- 
nortcr, ft newBpapor at Loxinglon, which ho sometimes wroto Ohservtr, ami Bomolimc.s 
Reiiorlo\ ilollnod tho imo grounds of selecting tho cnudidalo to bo such ns regarded 
Bound national principles, wifiiont roforonco to his residoneo, cla Tho Gommonwsallh 
nowspiipm', published nt Frankfort wns then edited by me.— T. H. 3. , 

■(• Mr. Crittondon was oxtromoly averao at that tiino to being oleotod govornor.— 

T. B. S. 
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t!;>'a((‘S ill Oiiloixii' is n iltisinilild ^»l•^n■^*^!lHll/;. Wiilmul, |ji'i)iii|il. iiiiil /;>’ii('rnl 
(iiiiic.iiii'ouaa, liowiiviT, ill tliiil- «‘-(»iir!iM, il, «viii iml- sikntch]. 

Alj' idUoin IVjhii Mid i!:is(.wnril ronlinui' In lll•l•Il1lln ii <(nuil !i|iiii(. ami I’l'niiL 
i!Oiiliil«i»!(‘. I iln iinl. lliiiili (.lull. onr |H'nvnki(i;^ly lunl liH'li in Kmil imliy him 
pv'HiiHM'il tia miidli (lific.nin'ii.!^fim‘nl. iis wu (i'arml, 

A.s I <>.\|>i*dL In KCII ynil lioxl. Wi'viv in l‘'|•|^lll^^nl'(, I llllial, l(';u'l-\'i! I'nr (liitl, 
uccasioii liii'llu!!' <!niiiiiiunii‘:ili<iii!i. MoiiiiliiiK*, I niii, 

Ti'iily yniii'H. 


LKITKIt 111 . 

MU. m.AV TO TIIOMAH II. HTKVKNlinN, 

Asni„tsii, .Inly in, IH’I t. 

MyDkahSiu — T |•^MMl^vc‘c^ your liivnr nf llui l.'iili iiiHl,, ivlili its iimloaiiro. 
I Imvd Mint, ti nll|)_ iVoni llm /»uy Stulo, l)vin<nu'til In Mr, lli’.iwiilnw, flin 
Houi'do oC Mid iiilbnimlion l•l•s(»^•(•lill}( Mr. \Vi'!»sI«t, iniMiulmil iti lliiil. |iii]ii'i*, 
mid l'd([U(!Htild llilll (o cniTddl. I.li<i <‘lT'oi'.'-‘ I(. ivill lid liiilli’t’ lliiil. llm lau’- 

roctioii iiud liio oiTor slioiild litivn >i i‘niuMii)ii ori^rin. It' Im liiil nr ilciilinn 
to do it, I! M'ill lldn)it. Hnllio (illldl' HlliliiUld liinilii In liiiVd il. I'i’clilli'il, 

T mu iiudiiiod to (liiiik lliiitynu /^niilldiiidii <>(' Mu' pri'aa do iml. laali lliillni' j- 
Hiinididully for liw hIIoiuk^, for iii'ar lliiiiy yi'iirn, in ro-jtird In flm nC 

llio Kmiliidky troops. |)iii-iiit!; all (hat liimi im lias l<i'<ai /.diilniinly im]i|ini t- 
iiijr tlui Hlaiidoror — su|»|)oiTiii/4; all Ida vlnlmil. iiinaaiiiva- 11111)1101 liii/j Ida 
liinitmiant, ^^m'(ill Van Hiiu'ii; ami Im ia imw aii|>|inrtlii;.>' Ida nllmi' lion* 
ioiiiitil', ilmnaH K. Tolk. I)m'iii!( all Mint (liiid, also, Im Ima laa'ii o]i|inaih|f 
Mio indiiHurra of |>ul)li('. pnlury, wld<di u iiiajority of llm pmipln of Ki'iiliirky 

dofiirod, and opposin/^ nm. Now, uftnr Mm Iiipao of ii.'ar lldriy of 

ailoneu on Ida ]iarl, Im roiiioa mil. ami aaya, (nr Mm liial liitm, tlnit Im did 
not apjii’ovo of tlio Hlaiuldr upon Mm Kdiilimlcy tr«inp:«. I In anya lliia wimn, 
for llio first Mum, Im m nppoalini? In llm pnopln of Kmihmliy Inr ilmir auf- 
fra^ms. Wliy han Im Imcn ao Ifain; ailmit ? Wliy liaa Im alwnya aiippnilcd 
llm Hlanddiw of ovary tiling Muit ia IvoiiUmkiaii I Ami uliiil va tlm dillnr- 
oimo botwc'on ooimiiiTiii'>; in Mm alaiidor am) iminrmii!>; llm uliindnivi' f Wo 
slioiild havo a protly iiiiio of it wIMi oim of .Im-kaoii’a lii'iilmmtila at. Waali- 
ingtou and anotlior at I'Vankforl, uml Mm old man in Ida dnlagn at llm 
] loi'initiigo diolating to Imtii. 

I mil, Ddllifully, your IVmml and olmdicnt wruinl. 

* A HlfilmaoHt linputiiJK to Mr. Olay Iho «h« of laaonorniia Ifmi'iinr'ii with iv'iimnt 
to ifr. WoOslt'r.— T'. Jt. H. 

I Colonel (iiai’rwiuul, 111 tho Moxli'aii war, f h'lmrul) WilHiuii 0 . Hminr. timti llm 
Dornoemtkt enmlMalo for (lovnrian' of Koiilndky; iniii, in IH ia, iln* lii iiiui-i'nlin mini- 
iinio for (ho Vier* I’lOHldoacy, an Uui Uokrt wliloh iiroioulinl (icimml for tlm 
rreaiiUaiey. Hat. holbro (Im iliito of Mr. (Jlay’a hdmr, llm pivim liml nliTmiv li.ivml 
Ihillor la (liselaim tlm HlnudorH. Hoo 0. a Marohoiid'a lottor t.. am hi llm doninon- 
maUh.^'\!. U. S. 
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LKITICU W. 

HU. (JI.AY T4) TIIOMAH H. HTKVKNHON. 

AHin.ANI), AllgtlHl 12, 18‘IG. 

Mv 1 )i;au Sm — I nuunvuil j'our loU^r iiiformiiii' mo that iv now inul 
rovljK'd ciliiidii l>i iiIkuiL to Im» puhlishoci of Dr. Basoom’rt jmmplilot in rcwpcdt 
to (lio divisiotirt wliicli luivo imlmppily Jirlwm in (lio MotluKlist ()luii'(di. I 
]i()i'UHiul a dojty 1 ) 1 ' liio lii'Kl oiHlioii with vary fri'ont Kitlisliiolion, and uoiiHidGi' 
il. UH dislin'j,'ulsln'd hy mioomimm alilUty. IJoaidos (ho piu-lioular (|iK’Hti()n8 
involved in llio coidrovoHy la'l.\v<'i!n lln» Sonllnnn and Noiiluaii w-ctiona of 
llio WothodisI, Oliiindi, it. Iroata of otlior Hiihjoids (alavory and aholition) in 
a niiislei'ly maiiiioi', atid \v«dl ada)>lc>d to inako a deep and lanllng impression 
upon id! pulviolio and rcdi^iham mindw ojam to tlin reception of ^mit iiiul 
inijioi'liinl UulliH. Tlio intiuilion of Dr. Dnacom l.o divide the piincipnl 
lopicH of l.lui woi'lc into miilaldo (dmpha-H, will bo an ajjrcoublo facility to 
tile I'cadcr of il. 

All imwavi'aidabln interpretation liaa been i^iven to a loUer wbicli I ad- 
divased anvenil montbs a^o to Dr. lloutbc, in re«!^ard to Ibo nnniacod sopiv- 
ralloii of (be MetliodiKt (llmreb. It was my purpose, in tbnt lettor, to 
eoiilliKi niyaulf Htricliy to an oxpr«)S(iion i>f my r(*p;rotof tlie coiihc- 
rpietices In llie ('Inii'eb and t«i llm Union wbie.b I appndiended IVoin tho 
aepm'iilioii, \vitlnmt inlimatini!; any opinion wlmle-ver as to wbie.b of llie two 
jiiirlieii III llie emiliovertiy was in ibe wroii/i;. 1 midersland ibnt my lettei' 
lilts been I'nieil.i'iiiid (o im[dy (bat I. lliouf^lit llie Sontbern division of (lie 
(Hiiii'iili ill ei'Kir, wliieli is eerlainly not the opinion tliat I do really on- 
lel'laiii. 

iMy profound rej^rets on aeeoiintof tbe diviaion of tbe Obureb, /(/)• t/iO 
cuitM whkh hi'oiiiiht il uhiml, remain midiminisbed. 1 know tlnit ihero 
are very lii;i'li uiilliorilioK^* for olierisliiiM^ the belief (bat Uie event will add 
Hlreiij^lli, iiisleiel of creatinjj daii;ier (o our jKilitleal Union, t anxiouHiy 
linpe tliat expeii(ine.e will demoimtralo tbe oonHictiKm of ibat, and llio fui- 
laey of iny o|iinion. 

I am, niHpcetfully, your friend and obciliont Horvant. 


j.mm V. 

Mil. 01, AY TO TIIOMAH II. HTICVHNHON. 

“ Nmv Oar.HANH, Docoinbor 10, 18d0. 

Afv 1 )i:au Mill- I reeolvi'd your letter of tho 101, li niKlaiit, in rospoofc 
to the appi'oaebiiiff senatorial eleetion in Kenluclcy. The Bubjool, Inw oc* 
(.insioiied me soiiio concern, not to nay vexation. '' 

* Hoc Ueimrl) to Llio fJeavenitoii of HoHlboru Molhodiat Mliitatora, bold la Loula- 
ville in llie auminor wf IdirK— T. H, H. 
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I (.oolc Ji formal mul final loavo of tlio Soiiato inoro limn four yoiiia nfto. 
Inot only liavu no dnsiro, l)iil .1 onlorUiin n |iOHilivo (liKiiinlinalioii, to rnliirn 
toil, 1 imvo given iiu autlinH(.y nor uouiilnnanco Lo llio iisn of my imnio 
as a ctuklidalo. I could nol miiipcar, aa n nunnbor of tlm Komilis willioiil 
at limst an appai'cnl niconsiahnicy ; ami f can not concoivo a slalo ol' liiing.s 
in wJiioh I would consent to go back. 

My wish is, (hat an election ahould bo iiiado from among lim iivowitd 
candiilalfis for the olVico ; and althongh f regard llnmi all as ahlo ami eom- 
])ulont lo servo the 8tnto with credit and fidelily, and all as my iViomls. If 
i liad myself the election in iny own hainlH, ! sliould give my HullVago Lo 
one of them. I need not, nor wonhl it be proper to, iadiiaile \vliieli.''' 

I have not said that, if eleided, T would not serve, bm-imso such a prior 
docliiration, in ftdvuneo of an election, seemed to me imhec.omiiig and iii- 
dolieido ; but if my anximia doairo is regarded, and if my feelings and in- 
tereslH are at all consnltoil, the allenlion <*l‘ the (JonevnI Assimibly will be 
wliolly withdrawn from me, and conceulrabwl upon some olhm’ janson, 

'I’o this efteeb in suhsiance, previous lo the receipt of yoiir letter, I 
wi'ole to General Combs and James irarlan, I'.sip 
We have no nows hero, except the arrival yeslenlay of Genoi'al H(!oLt, 
cn ruulo to i\[oxico. 

1 am your friend and olaxlient Kervant. 


id-rr,i'hjt vr. 

MU. OI.AY TO TIIO.MAK 11, UTKVKNHON. 

Asiu.anii, .Inly 'Jll, Irtlt. 

My DnAU 8iu — I have to tronhlo you with a litlle friemlly eoiiimis- 
sieii, which, i am .sure, you will lake pleasure In executing. 

Ciiplaia (i. W. Ciitfcr, of Covington, was among the jmrsmis who last 
spoke to your departed iVieinl, my lamenUxl af)ii,f and roeeived from him a 
bnute of pistols, whiidi he lias safely ilcllvoroil to me. 

.1 desire lo present lo him some nieuinrial, wliich, [ have coiitdiidnd, ' 
shall 1)0 a ring, (mntainiiig some hair of my beloved sen. I liiive net lii!(in 
able to proiaire one at the jewiders’ shops in fiOxingUm. May 1 ask, thei'i'* 
fore, llie favor of yon to get one at (Jincinnali (at a cost of some ilfleon or 
twenty dollars), lo Imvo the inclosed hair or a part of it j)liici!d in il, ami 
pivsont it to the captain on my behalf ? 

* llfiny (losirotl (and the friouds of sonio enndidnles fonred) lliitl: Jli'. (liny would 
rutnni lo iho Konnto. Ho nipolUid nil ovorlin'as on llio siihjool. Albu’ an iiiunmtod 
ami protracleil competition butweoii the frioiids of Judgo UmlDi’weoil, (loverner 
!hololi<ir, and fiovoriior ifctcalfo, llio fornior was tiliosou. — T. 11. .4. 

t Lioiilonant-Colonel ITeiiry Olay, jr., who fell niorlonsly in iho liiitllo of Unona 
Vistfi, ]!'olnnnry 23, 1847. Tho cotinuisBioii inlriislod lo mo wn-B oxuontod HaliHfno- 
torily lo all pai'lio.s.-T-’r. 11. S. 
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I g’o lioiioo to-morrow to tho WliUo .Siilpluii' Springs in Virginia, and 
will, on my I'liLiivn, jwiy i.ho cost of tho ring wlioii you inform mo of it, 

1 wi'ito in iiHsto, but ovor with nsHuraiiccB of tho fnitlifnl rogard and 
catooiu of Your friond. 


LISITEU VIL 

MU. TO TII0MA8 «. HTKVKNBON. 

Asitr.Axn, Docoinbor 2, ISdT. 

My Dmvu Sin — An nbsonco of u wook nt Ixiiiisvillo has dohiyod my 
noknowlodgniont of |.ho vcHHd])t »)f your favor of Uio 22(1 ulL. 

1 mu gri'iitty obligiul by Lluj lotUu* of Mr. Noldo, whidi you iiudoscd. 
It is full of good scuiHo and good fooling. 

,Ah (o myHidf und tho Aituro, if tlioro bo not sueli domonstnitions ns I 
ouglit to rospoob I nmy bo oompollod to (loolliio any uso of my luimo, 
l‘orlmpH timt is nuilly boat fur tho country mid for mo. 1 mn moat iimvill- 
ing to bo fhoiiglit to dcairo n nomlimllon for tho Vrcwdonoy, If batter can 
b() done wilhoul my iinnio than willi it, f(»r (bid’s Hake, let mo bo pnasod 
by. lUif if f. am to bo used, I dcairo that I iimy bo bvonglit forward imdor 
tlio moat auapicioUH (uroiiumlaiK^i^s. 

Vr ■)' Hi >|i H> Hi i|i 'H 

I write liualily. My lottors, in niKpoot to my Into Bpceeb,'" iilmoat ovor- 
wliolm 1110 . Your friond. 


rd*;rri':ii viit. 


MU. OI.AY TO TIIO.\IAH II. HTMVKNHON. 

{J^rinufa.) 

AYAHitiHdroM, l‘'i)l)raary 10, 1848, 

Mv.I)kauSiii — 

H< 'N Hi Hi Hi Hi ' Hi Hi 

NevorlholesH, I maintain my juiaaivo position ; noithor, for t!io proRont, 
conaeiitiiig to nor refiwlng llio use of my immo, etc. 

On reaeliliig liomo in March, and after a cnrofiil wirvoy of tiie whole 
ground of my duty to our country, to our principles, and to mynolf, I may 
Jliinlly decide. 

I am ufi'nid (hnigrosH will do nothing to ond tho war. Its mornl cour- 
age luiH iiierwised wiico tlio commoiKionient of tho session, but, I (ippruheud, 
1ms not reiielied the point of docisiun and deniiitivu action. 

On all these maltei'H, howover, yon nro hetlor a(lvis(!d by other frionds. 
On himnm of a privato imtiu’o I go to rhihidolpliia next woiilc, and 
liopo to reacli home by or before tho Zhtli March, 

Your friond. 

"•His spocah at Loxinglon, Novombor la, 1847, njjfinuat tlio Ifoxicaii IVar.— 

T, B. a. 
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i.Kri'Kii i\'. 

Mil. OI.Ar 'n> TIIOMAH it. liTKVMNHON. 

{^(fonj'uh'utwl.) 

.Ajitii.ANli, Ajiril r.!| IIMH, 

Mr T)kaii Hill — Fnliiiimil wllli wriliiiif Imii or a (jozoii li-Ucis iIiIh al'li'i'- 
110011,1 ]invii goL iny Hull Joliir'lo iioL an my aiiiaiiiKaiiiis in iii'Iviios\'I('i|<;iiijr 
l)io viMuiipl t>r your lavor oi' llm oij^lilli iiislaitl.. 

You will Imvi! Hi'i'ii, IH-Iofu lliU ri'aiilios you, llial. I liavu luihlislioil u 
iiolo in {)io Ohsrrm'r and UeporU'-r ox|>n‘>i!»iii;c my ivilliiiifncs.H (o liaro my 
iiaiuc Ktilunilloil l.o t)io aoiisi<|i'ra(ioit of tlio Wiii'^' ( !(Uivi‘iilion in 
T liiivo tiuuio in lluii' iiolo ii full ami laimliii (•x|>ositio]i of iho molivi s wliirli 
govoi'uotl um, amt 1 liavo iiolliin^ l.o atl<l to i(. Ilaviii;; liilom /'I'niim], ' 
I moan Imuoaloi-wartl to a1>at>uii IVoui \vi-iliii<; any poliiiciil ]<-llora for puli- 
lioiilioti, wliatovor tim (r<iUH<‘r|iion<'OH may Im. I linvo ailoplnl tliin resolu- 
tion, not from nuy iloairo lo 4!on<’«‘nl uiy opiuiotia, hul iVoiii a pcrfi'ot nou- 
violioa, ijerivod from aad <‘Xj)mi<mco, dial, all wu-h l(’(li’ia, iVom pi'i v<>i'nion 
01 ' niiHr(^]»rc.HoiilalHm, (l«i uioro liai-m Ilian /fooil. It indie less neei iisury 
lliat; T aliouM wrilo any lellnrii, lieiraiiso my opinioim, upon all luihji'e.ls, 
liiivo tinm plainly oxprr.'ised, nr are lo Ixi )>lainly inii'i'red IVoiu my piili- 
lid mils and |»ul»lio sp<m<ili(‘;i. 'riiis ixuirse, I am nmi', will iin'oi llm /'•eii- 
oral approlialion of my flioml.s, for many of do-m luivn In'.smelied mu 
most anxiously to adopt il. I Impo I may meet with you in dm I'ourso of 
llm sprin/^ or siimmor, in wlnrli ('aso I lliinli J (um Mitisfy you of i|s nor- 
i'(mtno.Hs. 

I. rudoivod ami liavo miswmvd llmli'llorof <}ov. dolilt;* and I niso rii- 
(loivc.d, ami will, lo-morrow, aiiswi-r dm lolu>r IVom Mr. Ii'orrer.f 

.1 mivor l<>r u mouiont eiilorlaimid dm opinion dial I emilil Im eleeleil, 
if ohiolod at all, willioiit (Im ooimunviii'ii of any of tIm niave .Sisles. If I 
simulil ho tlnMiandidalo, my Opinion is dial ! would ol>laiu die \’otes of 
.Kontimlc)', Toiiimssre, Morlli < Carolina, and Marylatni ; ami lliein is a fair 
pmspact of [.oiiisiana and Kl(>rida. Assmniiuf, wliat 1 lliinl; iimv ho faii'ly 
ilono, tluif. 1 . alionid olUain llm Volos of all llm Sinlos wliieli ifavo nm llmir 
KullVaoes lidl'on*, and that of Now Vmlc, of wliieh I enlei isin no doiihl, 
tliui’o would Im still a dolloioimy of iioum livo or six lolfs. The so, if oli- 
laiinjil at nil, must ha darivod from I'oiinsylvaiiia, Indiana, (nioifpa, I.miisi" 
ana, mill Florida, ami jmrJnipa Miolii/'iin. 

In MtisimohusatlM, or ratimr in lloslou, tlioro is mi nnsath I'nefoi v slato 
of thinf^s. Smim of our friouda tlmro Iiava Imoii llel.lod wilti llm feadmr 
of dm Vino I’rasldaiicy, ami hoiioa tt 'I’aylor irliiiuo has In'eii foroieil in 
dint oily. Hut aaoordiii^ lo my iiiliiriiialiou, it duca nut I'xloinl mimli Im- 
yoml ilH limits, 

I' Williiini llttWi, llin (lovonmr of Oliin. — Iv-u liis InUej-, Mo, xviil,--'l‘. II. ft. 

t f'lnmioi Fem-r, oj’ Diiylon, a ((aiillctiiMii uf liij>]i nISlei.il uml per u.iml ili itlnellnn, 
and wlio, mililm Hold), iimvod Irm* amt vimslanl.— See liin leilei', Ke. xls.-- '1'. il. .4, 
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I IiJivo jiiat liHiml ttmt tlio Wliiga of tlio Now York Logislnturo, with 
only HoiiK! llvd or nix diawmtiont.s, Imvo iiomiiiftUKl ino for (.lie ri o.siilcncy, 
Lotolicr wiiH horo lust night, mid is very woH. 

I mn, truly, your frioiul. 


Lurrasu X. 

MU. OI.AY TO THOMAS U. aTKVKNSON. 

(l^nvata.) 

AhiH/ANI), Mii3’ 20, 1848. 

My Dkau Sru — Allor ]»uUing a loUor for you in Iho juxst-ollico to-tliij', 
I l' 0 (!(!iv().l your two favora of tlio J8tli, hut not tlio (mil for llio I'ooplo’a 
(J(mv(']il.ion, ill Uio Jfcrtild, to ayIiiiOi you ivfor. I vi-g/ml it only m an 
oviddiK’o of till iiufKittlod, unoasy, and disHiilisdod condition of tlio ]mblin 
mind. Any such inovoinont can not hocMimo Hudloioully gonoral to in- 
duciHKi inati'.rially tlio (loiivonliou at I’ltihulclphia. 

Homo ol youv comiuuiiicationK (wliich 1 shall regard as strictly (^on- 
ndoiitial) groiiUy surpriHo mo. Whatever I might do, if I hiid not cou- 
Konlod to Kulnnit my namo to the Convention, I am conslriiiiiccl now to 
abide by (hat ael. I am iiudlncd to believe, or rather to hope, tlmt things 
will iippear not ([uito so bad when it assinnhles. .So mneii deponds on its 
eoiiiple.\loii, HO iiiueii upon developmenl.s dnring its deliberations, and so 
imieli iijxin tlni llallinmre Conv(mtion'“* and its nomlaalion, tbnt it is very 
diflieult to provide beforidiaml for all oonlingeaeies. X shall have a long 
interview' with Harlan before he g<»eH. ,1. shall deeply regret if you can 
not go ; and simiorely hojai tliht you may yet he aide to do ao.f 

'S >',t ♦ 'it III iji ,1, ij. 

If there Hlumld bo a lime when it may be iieceHsary for mo to ox- 
jiresH any opinion about tho Wilmot .IVovIho, for publionlion, tlmt lime 
1ms not yet arrived. 

Vour friond. 


Ll'XIl’ICIl XL 

MU. OI.AY TO TIIOMAH 11. HITOVKNHON, 

Ahiiuni), .riino 14, 1B4R. 

My IbiAu jSm — F hasten to expi'ess niy deuj) regret with all the coiifenia 
of your favor of Iho i2th which rclalo to yourwdf. I had ])revimiidy seen 
tlio annunelalon of your retiroment from the but I vvas uniiilbnned 

“ 'I'he DciiioenUle Nationiil Convoiilioii, wliicli hoou iiher noiuiunlwl tlonoral CiiHS 
tin’ the I’l'cslileiiey.— T. It. H, 

f iriiceiiU'nllHlilo eircninstiuifiMS preolmlori aiy nUoinluaco. I wns only nn nllornnlo 
(Ie1i'f;'ale, ami iny i)rluei}Mil alLouded. — It. B. 

I 't'hn (Jiiiuinimti JXiUy Allas, a nowspaiwr odllod by mo.— tl’. 13. S. 
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of Ilia Tliowi insim-n iiio, It’ ptn-s'^iMo, iiu'V' iIkhi 

I'oi' ymir lli« iHinty nfytmr pnii.-ipl.-s, iukI yniir 

7 \i'a ymi in llnuljiii'c <»*' tVoiii < !iiirinn:ili (<> I'VtiiiM'otl 3 

Til (lint, f»i'C)il. iuhI (Trowing r.ll.j', wlml. nuiy y<*ii nol, <!*) in Hh' wli.il, 
cim you? You hnvo alulilion lor omliioiii. kiuh-.wi iiI, Ilia Inir ; why iio(, 
timi your nUontiim lo it? 

WliarisviT yiui >nuy ho, or wimlovt'r you may <1", yu Imvn my hasil, 
wInliiiM, mill nil niixious ilaniro lo narvo you In nity wny in niy powiw. 

'1’Iki loss Kiii.l, Iho iHiltor, nhout Urn ivniill. ol' Ilia tnlo WliijM 'mivaiilloii 
lit I’hllfnlalplnn. T holiovo Hint I cnii hour it wilh mnali lann ra!.;ivt. Ilnm 
my wjirni-lionrlml iVioiiik Wlmtovor 1 <lo Hri in luinclpally on Ihair m;- 
wiunl, nin! on nocouulor llio jiriiKuplaH wliiah worn nt innia, ninl u liiali Imvo 
liiHsii RO lillln ro^nrdocl. I hnvo not lost ouo Imur’n nlm'p, tmi’ ona maul ol 
vidtunls. AowiRloimHl na I. hnvo hwn to ilinnppomlmaiil!i, nml lo nllliarnimi* 
lliay (lislurh now, Iohh limn ovor, my <;omposm-o. I Imiio llml I dariio 
Roiuo RUpjiort IVom n rasif^imtiou lo tlio will of iJio ^^l•a.■ll I li.jioMar ol nil 
dVonlH. 

Tinuti is (UK) lopio (lomiooloil with tlio Inlo (loiivciilioii, in lajinril lo wliiidi 
T fool n littio ounoHlIy, niul Hint in (Im iiiioxpaalail aourno of llm < ihio dala" 
f^utioii. AmoU}^ llm aoiinidi'rnlionn wliioh dolarmhunl ma lo aoimi'iil lo 
Hulunit my lumm to llm ('oiivoiilioii, oijo (*r llm most powailnl luoso li'oiti 
nnsuriiimi 5 S wliioh f iwmivoil, in ovary I’orm, and irom llm lii/jliant imiiraa,'), 
(tlio ( lovainor''' nmoii;^ tluuii,) (hat 1 would l•a(a^iv^) llm niipport ol Ohio, 
t'lay mid (Jorwin, niul Oorwin and Olay, worn naid lo Im iih’iiliaal, and all 
dm (UiIai^alaH, (Omson Cor Llm oim or llm ollu>r, makinij loij!alhai‘ a lm >''0 
iiiajoi'ily, worn lo for ina, if Im worn to donliim, an lio did. ( 'au you (all 
am, my doar nir,aflar all tlmso alrou/j aHiuirauann, Imw it wan llmt 1 /‘ot hut 
oan voto in tlm dolo^alioii ? 1 was (old, loo, that I duo could imt po;i :ihly 

go ('or (hiimral Taylor. And yet tlmao who prohahly had il. in ihair powni' 
to fiooiiro tlm imminaliou of it naiididaln whom (luu' coiilil anrry llmii' Sinin 
for, RuH'orod oim to ho nomiiialcd Cor whom,a/'ri'a:dily lo tlm ri'pra iaiilalioan 
iiiado to iiK', (Imro was im poniahility of Ohio J••oiu;^. 

Afy (UirioHity on lliin Huhjeot In rather of llm hlHloriaid kind ; for I havn 
no aomplainin iior roproaclmn lo iiiako. M}' ouly rcgrol Is llial I choiild 
liavn hcnii Ind into orror. Moat onvlaliily, if 1, had aiitiaipalad iniah a voln 
ail has hami ac-hmlly given hy (Im Ohio dnlagatioii, I imvar would Imvo 
coiimMifad that my iiainn nliould Im prnsoiilod to llm ( ^mvonliou. 

I ohsorvo what you any as to ohjimla whioli alioutd onga?.‘,'o iho atlouiioii 
of my fiiluvo Hfn. I ahnll givo to llmao nuhjacln full aomildanitioii, willi an 
aifxiouH wish that tho romimnt of my ihiya may hn no oniployail na lo jmd.- 
ify llm (uuilUloinm and frioudaliip with which ! Imvo haaii ao /.'.laHily and 
Ko long hoiionid. 

Haaiju'ooatliig ail your kind fniiliiiga and friendly pravarii and winlms, I 
romaiii faithfully yourn. 


* Oovornor Jlobh.— 'I'. U. H, 
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LHrrrER xir, 

THOMAS B. STEVENSON TO MR. CLAY.* 

ClSCINNATr, JuuD 19, 184B. 

Mr Dear Sir — Y our prcc‘ious favor of the 14th was duly roeeivcd ; and 
I thank you slitccroly for tlio kind interest you manifest in niy personal 
welfare. 

* !|S * !!S * 

I nni filled with pride in contoinpluling the lofty and solf-poisr'd position 
in which you stand Tcspecling the result of tlio hito Whig National Con- 
vention at Pliiliidelphia. And, like you, I regret tho result more on account 
of the principles involved, mul which wore so shamefully di-sregardocl, in 
tho soai'cli for that new-fangled thing wliich, in the brainless cant of the 
day, is flippantly termed ''availahiUty'' than on your owm ; for though I 
loved you as a mnn, and I'everctl you for those great statcsinaii-lilio qualities 
which iiavo attracted to you llio admirnlion of tho world, T desired to rco 
you in tlio Presidontia! chair, not merely for t!>o sake of doing iippropriato 
honor to you, but more, far more, for tho sake of the country. As for yon, 
the past is secure, and ofilco could add littlo, if any thing, to your solid 
fame. You can riso proudly aloft, far out of roach of tho eftbet oven of 
tlio ingi'nlitiulo of your late political- friends; bnt (lio Wliig party, I foar, 
never can recover from tho evil inllucnco of tlio monstrous, demoralizing 
prccodout it has just sanctioned, in profcriing for the highest civil ofllco 
of tho government a lucre warrior, whoso principles were designedly veiled, 
and whose quuliflealiona were untried, to a statesman of known principles 
and admitted qualifications ! This prccodont can not stand Iho lost of scru- 
tiny and of lime, and perhaps you arc light in snying “ the loss said, tho 
belter,” about it. 

I fool mo.st poignantly flio burning sarcasm ofyour“liistorio curiosity,” 
in regard to the course of tho Ohio delegation. Wlion I wrelo you last, I 
did not know how they had voted, and even thou sujiposod a majority of 
them had voted for you, and that some from Now York had deserted you. 
Put New York, whicli some liad denounced as huckstering, trading, \'aKcil- 
latiug, stood firm ; wliilo tho Ohio delegation (all but ouo) descilud even 
before the hour of battle I I have no ajiology for this. Noi* do I oven 
yet .satisfactorily understand it. Not fully undcretauding tho course of the 
Ohio delegation, a conclusive judgmout against thorn would bo premature, 
if not unjust ; but from what I have learned thus far, I can sco no o.sonpo 
for thorn from tho imputation of lack of sagacity or integrity ; ami tlioy 
certainly must bo allowed too much intelligonco to bo deficient in tho 
former. Not ouo of tliom has yet lieou hero, and I linvo heard no expla- 
nation of their conduct from their side. 

>1' Hi * ♦ . >ti 

* Tliis is copied from tho rough draught kept by mo. Tho original to Mr. Olay 
may vovy somowlmt in language, but not in subatanoo. — ^T. B. S. 

30 
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I wrold you fi month or moro n«]fo, tJiiit (ho lor Si'oK, iiM|)(tllo(l 

a.s il llum l>oliovo<], hy Iho ultru opposilioii oi' Ohin to aliivoiy osli’iomui, 
waH iiiora foriniihiblo thim it KCcnncHl. 'I'liiH ntid otlior of ilcfiu’,- 

tioii, of which I gtivo you (ho onrlioKl. iiiliimitioiia nii<l ov iiloiiccs, iiuIiKiiid 
nio to ou^osl that a contini^mil. power to witltdrnvv yotii' iiiiuim iVoiti flio 
coiisidoralion of the t lonvoiilioii, ahoiild ho pul. in Ilm'ltiiiVi Imiidii. Morli- 
fiod aa I am at tlto roaiilt, I am now holler (umlenl. ; liavin;;' a(‘(n(i‘<ul in (ho 
hnllolin^ a tost of moii and K(MdioiiH, lhal. may ho n.sofitl Inoviifior. 

■Wlialfivcr yjHi may hoar from tho hurpidt-ilos, liio iiotninalion n'm'fi dosvii 
very [)a(})y in (his Klato ; and Iho dido^^aloa wiil liuvo an tiji-liill |jii>iin(K‘i 
of it yet with tho diHoumona that muH/. onsuo in n'^ard to tlieir (anirao in 
tho National Ooiivouliun. 

Tho Stalo Convontion la in HooMioii imw at t/olinnl'iia, Aa lliia/j,'(Miow 
Htaud, 'ruylor can ’t carry Ohio ; and it ia holiovod Ida loaa will avora,ii't' at 
least ono lmndro<l (<> a coinily — any (on Ihoiisand in flic Slalo, hi<iiido!i llio 
body of tho QualcorH. 'I'ho nccoHsloim from Ihn Dojikxu'hIs, I lldiili, will, 
not rolmhurso cilhor loan. A. friend in N«iw Vorl; wrilca ini' Hally iliat 
Taylor ('an 't carry llial Slalo. f Ihiiil; no ralioiial (<allnialn of |ii'ohalilo 
fiiluro rcHuilH can ho made till llio (dloct of (ho di'moitalraliona at (.ioliinn 
bus, nUeu, and Worcestor, bo wson. 

Ah (0 (ho JVcsidonlial cnmpahpi, llioui^li 1 bav«i a woalc lUoiiiaeli for Ilia 
flfj;h(, I muHl, on tw(* pwindu, p;o for 'I’aylor ; Ural, beeaiifio, liiiviiij>; /,);oiio 
into llio Oonvcnlioii w’ith you, 1 mu bound in honor by llio i’i'!iiil|. ; and 
flcoond, liecnuso, in ovewy aspect, I prolbr Taylor lo Cars, imd can aoe no 
nioana so iilccly lo dofenl (.'as-s now an nmniii;^ 'I’aylor- iboiijib I am not 
yot oiiLiroly satisflod lliat will bo almolulely avniliiiff. t admit lliesn aro 
niii'i’ow ^mmndH for a Ibinkiiij^^ man to act on; but they aro llio host lofl 
me to sitmd on, mid that vory rolhtotion inido's mo so imieli iiioi’o ro> 
HonLl'iil toward tlio nimmjjers who Imvo tlirnst Iho \Vld;>'H inlo mir-li an nil- 
/mtisfacteiy jiiwilion — or in othor woida, liavo hcIihI willi huoIi difii'o/.rard 
of principle, 

I think wo aro llkoly to loao our Slide (doelioiiH lieie, an well as Mio 
IVcHideiitiah '*• Ah over ymiiri. 


LKITICIt XIIT, 

TIIOMAH n. BTBVnNflON TO TllOMAH OOIlWm, 

(JiKomaATt, TInnwiiiy, .rune ao, 18'I8. 

My Dhah Siu — I hnvo rocotvod your favor of (ho liJId iiist, ftfy im- 
pi'ossion Hlill is, tlint tho «1miiO(!.s aro n^nlimt us in Ohio, in In.lli Slate and 
national (doolions, I hear Hobor-inindod Whi'^'n sayliiff, in an iiiidei' tono, 
limy wouKl )>o glad to conijironmo in Ohio fin* a Whig l.cgislaliiro, and 
givo the l',oco» tho OovornorHhip and (kisa tho olcctond voto for tlto I’nisi- 
dcncy. I am not going to doludo inyHolf or my friends, if I know it. I 
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tliitik wo ii\nHL /ill n^ioo tlial, lo cmy Ohio for niiy Wliij' osuuli<lnto for 
tlui Prosiiloiu-y, it in osHcntinl that w« all pull togollua*, and all iiitoie.sis of 
tlio ])iii'(y iitiilo. Bat all don’t pull toffotluir — all don’t unite. Tlio 
Qimtun’ Wliiffs am h)«t-“lho llo.sorvo AVIiigH aro many of Ihoin lo.sL — the 
<!icoii (loiiiily Wliijfs, with tlmir noi^jlilwrinir iiUioa, aro many of tlioni lost, 
and niiarly /ill of ihoin uold — Iho Minuii trilx's /ivo Inidcing in onllnisiasm 
— mid tlioii IIiIh “ t'Voo TorriLory party” (tlio AVIilg BanihiinicvH of Ohio), 
havo iiiiido fomiidahlo Imad. 1 might iirguo to you, as you do to me, tlio 
folly of all Llimiv ])<M>plo; I might join you in jiakiug them cui bono? 1 
juiglil. loll lluiin tli«7 nro playing into Iho hamla of C!j«h, in eftiMil, as indood 
in Iho liicit; hut >vhat dofw it aignify if I ‘lo? Tho disiiniHilcd Mon’t listen 

(o you or 1110. and , and many iiioro mou of still grontor 

iiilhiotioo, will lh« ovils yon apprchoiul. 1 have labored with thoin 

l)oth, mid ^Yitll otliisi^, oinjdoying Lho vary aigumonlH and nuggnsliug all 
(lio views you aiiggOHt; hnt In vida with many of llioin. M lo indom* 
iiity IVom Luoo-fooo raukH, t don’t aen any ovidonao that wo shall get 
Mml. Ihiro and (hero t\ jmnilo Loco .vay/? ho will go for Taylor; bat I 
bum of iiiovo WliigH who won’t go for Taylor, than I hear of Locos 
wlio will. 

You Muum joyed at Van Ihiron’H nomlimlion hy the Barnhurnovs; ami 
perliii|)» it may aid ua in Now York. It certainly will, ?/ ho doii'l laJco the 
Mofmn ImUi and .'/Viy/o)-, which, it ia Horionaly apjjrolionded hy 
Homo Whigrt Imvo, he will. Ah to (he (.dect of his running in Ohio— 
llioujjh III, iind hlnuh it miglit eoein lo Im fnvornhlo Lo 'ruylov— soiiio cal- 
eiihile lliiil, ho will lake olV iiioro WhigH than L/xm You can judge of 
(Ida lielh'.r limn 1. My laodo <*f writing loU<5m lo frhmds, is to give pvcH- 
eiit 1'aeln and iinjircssione nl lho time of writing. In lho l.riiUKillon slnto of 
Hoiiliiuout and feeling porvnding all pnrtioH, no ctdcuhiliou is safo now— 
nolhing ia ecrlain hut (hat l«»(h pnrlicH nro vivluidly (liHhimded, mid now 
('(inihiiiiilhniH /ind org/iuizaliona are in procosa of foriuiilion. I now he- 
lievn lluit Van Huron will damage Taylor inoro Ilian Chs.h in Oliio. Tlio 
dirtiill'ucted WhigH argun thiia— and with n trouhlesomo ahow of plaua- 
ihility : 

" Taylor’s noniimilhn wan urged, willioiil coininilling hnu to Whig pnn- 
cilileii, oil lho iiHiuimplion llmt Whig priuoiploa woro dead or dormant. 
The iioniiiuition wm made ]>y n (kmvnntiou whioli, ae fur from rc-anirniing 
Whiiy iniiiciiilus, vefnunil lo counider any propadtionn hxikiiig Ibilhorward, 
and imly forhoi-u kicking out of it the fwilioua dologatos who wished fiuoh 
a re-alllviniition yn'oehilincd ; luid Ihereforo (avguo iho (.Tisuiroetod), if all 
(hiH lie fw — if Whig jirinciplca ho not in iphuo, at hiasl tlio <juoHtioii of ox-, 
eluding alavoiy frmii now (eirilory ia n prisHeut, pnieliciil, living issue, par- 
iiuuinut lo Whig pniiciples, ovnn if Uioy worn u<*t dead nr (h)nunnt ; and 
why, Ihnii, in auch a unite of facia, uliouhl wo not go for Van Buron, an 
nlllriuiilivo roprosontativo of Ihia living, iminiiwnl, piivamoiiiit, praclioal 
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question, in preference to one who, in the best view wo can taho of him, ia 
only less oxeeptionablo than Cass.” 

. » ♦ - # * S|: !|! 

I expect you will, in spite of yourself, havo to tiiko tho stump in Oliio. 

If there was not so much to coinmLserato in tho conception, I should 
niniiso my.self by the fancy of seeing tho author of a cortain anti->\'ar spootjh 
— tho leader of the anti-war party — tho moral Jicro of tho times — pound- 
ing, grinding, compounding, and .igniting brimstone, charcoal, and salt- 
petre, for tho edification of those who once thought tljomsolvos oulightoned, 
and purified, and rendered bettor men by tho aforesaid speech, It is not 
fair, to bo sme, that tho “ spojiUiiieoiis combustion” don’t go off on its own 
hook ; but the thing must go, mid you will have to sweat at tho mortar 
and pestle, grinding tho crude elements into the villainous compound called 
gunpowdei^popularity, in favor of that most euphonious of all uaincs since 
(ho invention of nomenclature — “0/d Zack'^ This, to bo sure, is not “ tlio 
ontovlainment to which wo wore invited but if combustion won’t go on 
apontaueonsly, why, wo must sweat aud iiinko it go. Sweat, you know, 
according to an old law, is tho price of bread ; and wo, poor devils, must 
sweat to make Zachary prime miniator of tho Wliito ITouso Kitclion. 

I slept one night at Ashland, less somidly tlian its illiiatrioua oociipaiit. 
Ao to tiio effect of the doings of tlio Philadelphia Convention on Mr. Clay, 
his bGtrn 3 'or.s c<in feel no interest in knowing. The )no8t tlioy havo a right 
to expect — as I imagine it is tho most they will get — is, that lie fomiiiiis 
Bubinissivo to an event tlial is irrovoonblo, and gives no oountonanco to 
tho third-party designs formed on him by Wliigs, such AvS liavo miulo bond 
by Locos oil Vnn Buron. Those who, by one stab, liiivo committed botli 
parricide and siucido, may heat themselves burning gunpowder till Novem- 
ber 5 he will cool his heels and coinposo his licart long after that, in tlio 
shades of Ashland. Ho loves his principles and hia country still, and will 
ever love them. They call on him now, however, to assure tho countiy of 
Zachary’s whiggory. Perhaps ho might, if that was Zachary’s theory of 
making the race ; but iw it Is not, sucli an nssuraneo would bo intrusive, if 
not injurious. Besides, in these times of commeroinl politics, ouglit lie to 
ondorae a bill, tho payee himself refusing to aigu ? Moreover, does avail- 
ability need aid of unavailability? These bo bitter things ; but there ia a 
great deal of liiiinau nature even in a man capable of bearing tho slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. Now, my dear air, if availability don’t liap- 
pen to turn out available, I think your prediction will bo vorilicd, that lialf- 
civilizcd Kentucky will relapse into tho utter barb.arism of Locofocoiem ; to 
which I will add that half, or not half-faithful Ohio, will keep lior sister 
company ; and treachery and panicido can then console ono another. 
Who has a sore liead, has a right to scratch and growl ; and I havo soon 
no explanation yet, in regard to tho conduct of the Ohio and Kontucky 
delegations, consistent with tho sagacity or integrity of eitlior. 
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LKlTlCtt XIV. 

TIIOMAB 11. HTKVKKBON TO JAMISS «. OT.AV. 

CllfOINNATI, July 10, 1848. 

Di’.au Riu— Yourn, ovroimously dated lOlh, posl-mnrkcd IBtli, vottclicd 

m« lliis iiKM'utni^. 

Ht Ij! 

Ho Till' /iH my opiaion £ro<‘K (if il bo not iteoinod impoKinont, nimslccd, to 
odi'i' il), I luivo no doubt Mr. (b'itteiidoii dosiixHi Ibo nomination oftionoral 
Tayloi-, nil flm ^rrouiici that ho boliovod no otio «)«<> ooiild bo okiofiid by tho 
VVlii^i'.i } lull. Unit imithor in piiblin nor in private, ho iisod any moans to 
olhiol, it iiioompalildo with IViomlahip lownr.l your fivthor, or with what ho 
owod (o himsolC aa a jronlhmitm. And I iinmt do liiiii tho jiistioo to any 
til'll, (linii;i'li I was miliroly diasaliadod with tho vijiwona for liia boliof as to 
tho fmpoi ior availiilillty of Taylor, niul alilL mora with tlui f^Toimds on 
wliioli ho wiiH willhift to lako up 'I’aylor, not nuuiifoatiujj what I doonicd a 
duo roi,ou'd for tlto j(ront priuoipKw wliioh I tbou‘(ht iavolvoil ; yot ho'uiil- 
fornily ninl oarnoatly profoasird to mo his (h•(■,i(lod prcforeiico for Mi’. Oiny 
ovor all moil, ainl bia [iiirpo-so to (l;jht uudor his llaj^, livo or dio, while over 
it was III tho Ih'Id, If, whilo Mr. (llay'a llaj; was in tho Jiold, lio oiideiivorod 
to liiiiil it down, or lo t(iv« )»r«<hmiinnu«o to any othor, I shall bo ooiii- 
pollod oillior to doul>t tho aiiuioiily of Ins avowala lo mo, or to boliovo 
lliat hill fooliiigrt and pnifori’inaw, no loas Uian his jiHljjnioiit or hi.s piiti- 
cipli'i*, uitdorwmit a j^ront cdianKo. 

I will tliaiik you to any to your father what I hnvo tmiiUed to explnin, 
lliat I liavo not yot wrilton to th« Now York Trihum on iho auhjoot on 
whioli I voliiiiljirily propoaod (o write; hut from no ahiokonod piirpnsu or 
r-oal in llio inatior. On rodool’nm and iininiry, aHor rutuvniiii'' lioi'o, I 
tlioii,Ui'lit it to ;,rivo tho Ohio dolopuiou iimplo limn lo oxjilain llmir 
conduct lo ihoir ooimtitiionlH, lioforo I arraijrnod any of thorn, even indi- 
ri'ctly, and by all ronsonablo <;aloulalion tlioy aliould Iiavo doiio so oro now. 
Ihitiiot Olio of [bom liaa dofondod aa yofc I have not rcoii I/Uoiiimo- 
ilioii, (ho (lnh!p;ato from Ibis city, aiuco bia roturn, but T muloratand Hint 
111 ! wroto an ox]i]analion of Ilio oourso of tho Oliio dclooiition for tho 
Uuy.dlo, which waa snpprossod in tliat oflloo. I did not loam tlio naturo 
of llio (!X])lniiation, but liavo laiun informed Unit ho is not salisllod willi 
liimsoir. I have oxjM-olod also, lioforo now, an interviow with Cauipboll, 
imoliicr (Iclc/^alo, and Ibo nominator of SooU, whom I bad soveroly ar- 
raigned ill privnlo eorri'spoiidoneo. ITo proinisca to moot mo in u fow days. 
>|i >l< If ■)< « 4: Hi ■!< 

I luivo fioon (lovornor Jlobb, and bad aomo prolty ilorco words with him 
on his faitlilcHsiicRS aiul vanillatioii toward Mr. Olay. Ho gave mo, in a do- 
llaiit iono, his full pormiaHion lo publlsli bis loiter urging Mr. Olay to lot 
bis Tiamo go lo (bo (lonvonlion. 1 will uro it tiinu onough for liim, and 
hIiuII certainly, in good iiiiio, Itmidlo liim and Ronio otiior.s railicr uaguntly, 
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An ImlAVWiii ’ruj'Ic»r ami i'unn, iti any a-|«'rl, I . an m-l iiH|nioi'l- 

inj; l)ui rurnmr; Iml lljuL jui|»j»nrl, ahal! b- n" .jiuilili. -l ii't lu r.-u rvi' my i.M 
prliii!i|>l«'a ami jillarlnni’Ulu, atnl, l.i'tii.l.'i, In m. May I.* r.' iiniiti 111.. junt 
vaii^onaco I aliall aasiir«'illy lakn «»u fli.'.i.' lu-anl. -ri iij. ti wli.. Imva Iik- 
(.inytfl ptti'Honal fnamlaliip an writ an r-.niii.l pi iiii'ipl. a ; aii.I in 

tliis calof^ory I imilmla ftotim of Ki'iilm'ky a i w.-ll na i>t < ilii... 

truly. 


I.Ivl’IKU .\V. 

Mil. OI.AV TO THOMA'I I'. Til l-VUN-i o;. 

[/*r!v(lte (lUll CtrUjIitiillul/,) 

A'.ill.a'.p, ,\ii|MCil r.. lain. 

JIy Okau Kill' -I Milimifil Iu.hht yiv'l.-r.lav iV.nii lli" l!ihll ''piiiii'.., mIh'I'O 
I iwoivail your favm of llo’ lUltli oh., v.iili iln* npi . . li ..f Mr. ( ‘niupluill''* 
luiinmipaiiyiiijf il, lbr wlo.-li I tluinl; ymi. 'I'liat i.|'. .'. li, .•-.imia l.'ii svillia 
Idllm' wliioli I. Imvo ivn-iv.-.| iV.'in o|ii.* fn-m a j.iuli. iilar li i. inl, iIu.iwh 
H ouui oil till) I'oiiifin of tlin iHiio .b'li'i'.iii*'ii. Il iipp.' ii i dial it. ivaa 

ijunti'olluil !.)'• , ivlio wjiTt liiio-.'lf i'tmUnllr.t l>y u i' 1 ii|iiii at 

Waiihia^floii of im'iiili.aa of ( ‘..ii/jii' a. An tlm .I’ l. 'atioii n'liKl mi|. Im 
pi'dvailril upon 1.0 p;n lli^l•l•(ly for lli'iioial 'railor, ili" iii sl la ii iliiuji; liir 
liiiti waa to lako it from in.', (Iirow it av.ay upon ib'in ral Sr.iii, ainl diiis 
Inilii'iailly a«lvam-a l)io iutoioiit;. of (ii'iiiniil ‘(nvlor. 

I Imvo rm'oivml a K-tlor from (o'li.-val .*^•■*•11, in mIii. Ii )ii< m lilo i 10 im. • 

“'.riio ilay afli'r I lamicil, a ilii.liiioiiii'h. d pnl.ll.' man iVom u Miu';; r.f Mm 
(/Upilol—a fricml of ymnsT p!i'>-iiiiij l*y, |{ol oiif of tli-' liaiit to i.pi'iilt In 
iim. I atalml my impvi-n'.iomi ami wialio'i to Itim, ami who a iti.iti >)ii'i] (o 
I ii^av him aay, tliat your frioaiia in (!»uor<-i<'i, Midi ti'M rvi'.<pd><m> ')l"riii<ii 
and MoUm, (ail- no IConlimkiaii, wmo two of ilnmi Imd you up 011 

nmm* milmilntioii of a ivaiil of avnilal.ilily ! I proiiipdy ' aid, if I >'oul<l Im 
datlmvd into (In* lirlii'f dial my luimo oti d.o 'tiiiii*' fir!, .'I ( 1 . low voiim) 
would add dm VoCo of a wii;'.|.' Slafo, | mij*h| l.i< 0 ‘*n ml. r- d ir. al dm i .n viim 
of llio ]iariy, ami niilfiiiri:ul liiin lo a'ly > '• ou Id:, i. iiimi to W'a 'liin>‘t"ii." 

'i'liim yon koo a liiliio luijori'Hlion a'« to ilio '< mIio m< to lii<'m|lv io mi« in 

(}oii<.'r<'.H.H, ami tlio iaipprt'r!>iitii of dm Irutli a« to di.< m i)liiM;m ft >rU"i'iil 

ftc.oLl, lo rtni aa a oandiilalo f.'i' tlm Vi.m. I'lr .i.l-u. y "o do- li. l,. i nidi am. 
I Imliuvo, imlmid, dial il. wan h-pii-!iT>iit<'<l at il«< i'MIad. Iplda i '.'iivi'alion 
dial- lio would iml i'oiihoiiI lo rmi ividi ui-. 1 t an aoi f.-i.j, ■ muo wlm dm 
diatiiioniHliiid puMio man in to wliom Im i. Iki . f),.iii do? C.ipii?.!. 

You link urn wliat T lliiak ♦«!' llm (’omprouii-'o l>ill,f da lai.? iu llni 
IToii-'io of llopii'ianitjitivi-H hu|m:*ih*i1tv< dm inr« - -iiy of iMV «-vpr?" -iiio nay 

'• JliHi. l/iiwlii II. (?aiii|ilM!U, a mill hIiu--* a .io- 1 ito-inli. t' of i!.?ii' 

gi'o‘tn,--'r, If. s. 

I Mr. OIhjMoii'h (^tiiiiiroiiilMii iiill, ia Hulrilmin to loiiko a 1 in' im tliO 

filiivory nimutliHi, la Im tiiml hy Uio Jtina. iim T. U, .‘f, 
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oj)iiiion iiboul it ; but I Avill wiy tlmt I tliink it merilod its fiito. It settled 
iiulliiiig ; but covuviug, (ho Horo with a thin plastor, it left it to foster, and 
to bi'ouk out witli more alarm and violonc/O than ever. I wish the question 
was fairly sotllud ; Imt that (5nn not, perhaps ought not to ho done, without 
a nsti'ocdsshui of llte temtory, or tho preaervalion of it in tho coiulilioii in 
which it now is aa to alnvery. 

1 observu wliat you say as to tho violent langimgo of tho partisans of 
(Jeimral Tayha* and Mr. (Jritfenden towards mo, in eonstiqueuee of niy si- 
lence. It (hies )iot disinrh my (uiuanimity, nor wilt it drive nu! from tho 
oven (('iior of my way. 7\U iny soliiiitudo now, in regawl to niysolf, is to 
preserve uiilarnialted my hnmlilu fame, and 1 mean to ho tho exekisivo judge 
of the best iiienim to nc.c.(mi|dwh that ohjo<5t. Neither temporary popularity, 
11 ( 11 ' uiipi)|iularity, will shako me. 

I rcgrel. ((xtrenudy the elloet upon tlio honest Whig masses in Oliio of 
the ].hihidel[)liia nomination. I'Vom all I lieav, the 8lato must bo lost on 
tho I'lJcsideiiliid oleolion, if it ho possible to savo tho Slate olecitioiia. So 
many Whigs in tlmt Stalo attaeh a vital and nhsorhing inlluonoo to tho 
(pieslion of Jfreo Territory, that I do not soo how thoy can fail U> avail 
Lliemselvos of an opjiortniiity to vot(» for a cimdhlalo eojiicidiiig with thorn, 
if HUcJi a one shall ho jmjsonlod. And tho prooeedingm in (Engross on tlmt 
Hulijeet, with Mr. Corwin’s able and oloqueiit speech, must iiioronso that 
(oudom^y. Jlow indeed (am Mr. Corwin mipport oithor Taylor or Cass? 
Will he siippoit 'I'aylop against his <iwn eonvielions ? 

M'y son James sliowed me yonr lelhu* to him. 

I. should be glu<l to see your letter to the jfViVntwa,’'' and to hoar what Mr. 
Corwin says in answer to that you addniased to him. 

I am, Indy, your frioiuh 


JAmm XVI. 

MU. Or.AY TO THOMAS 11. 8TRVKN80N, 

(Privale.) 

Afliir-AND, August 14, 1848. 

Mv Dkaii 8iu — I was extromoly sorry to learn, by your letter of tho 10th 
just., the abiriiiiiig illness of your eliild, wliioh I siucoroly hopo may bo 
spared to you, iiotwithstainllng your fears. 

My friend in Ohio (Mr. ^ — , of Lancjwter) nttrllmles to. 

tho eoiili'olling iiillueneo wliieli delormined tho eourao of llio Ohio dolegn- 
lioii ; lie himself being gniuod over by tho iidluoneo of Llin Onngi'essional 
cli(pm at Washington. That is now my opinion. With that view ho pro- 
vailod on the twenty delegates to go togellior, and to pvomiso that iioiio 

* Mr. Olay, after the nomhmtioa of ({oueralTiiyler, was oxlroimily conoornocl ns to 
his pelillenl relnlleiis to Oldo. I vnlnnleeml a leWor l» the 2Wt»HnC| juBtifyliig lus 
liOHllioii, Ills laollvon, anil conduct, which gratlflort him nuioh. Soo JiOLlor XVII.— 
T.li. 8, 
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would breiik uiiloss nil did so. AVilh llmt viow, nlso, lio opposcil, us Mr. 

Ktutcs, any niipoiiilmoiiL ol' n ooiniiiiUco to conrur willi lliu dido- 

gnUiK from other Shites. 

I anspcet timt tim dialiiiguisliod friend <if inino, as (Jeiier/il Soull. oitlls him, 
to whom he comnnniicattal his wilUngneas to nm as Vioe I’rosiilmil on a 
tudcof; witli me, was Cl. Dnnenn,* who was in Now A^)rk ahoni dm time of 


the Giineral’a arrival from Afoxieo. (Jonoral SeoUAs letlm‘ (o nm is not 
marked jirivalo ttoreonfidontial ; and 1. think yon niigiiL savi in your lolloi’ 
to the Irilniae, “ that yon hiivo liad the most satisfaelnry evidi'imo diut 
(lonorul Scott WHS willijig to run as u candidato (or (ho Vico I’rcuidoimy on 
a ticket Avitli mu, and llmt Unit fact was not disclostal to dm iiioimIioiu of 
dm Pliiladelphia Convention hy the moniher of (Jongross wl)o wjis midior- 
izod to mako it known ” 

The i-etracossion of Now Ifexico and (Jaliforaia, I did not siipimso to ho 
at present practicable; hiit it the (pa'sluni to whi(5h tli<<y liavo ‘'ivoii lise, 
should long mnain misoltled, and (ho existing <;xc.ifoiimiit and agilulioii 
should cemthmo and ineroaso, J: should not ho surprised if pithlio opinion 
should liually take that direction. If (ho South wore wine, it would yii-hl 
the point in dispute, oven if, eontrary to my opinion, it wits with Imi-. In 
the moiui time, many (tf the frioiuls of the priimiplo that freo tm'i ildry uliotild 
romiiin live, arc putting thenisolves in a position full of eiiihatTassnmul. 
Tiioy think it is the great (pioadon of the .lay, over-ruling and siipenmdiii/r 
all otlier questions. How llion ean limy vole against a, I'lesidoiiiiui cmuli. 
dale who agrees with them, and fm* another, wlio ilillers from them, on I hat 
paraniuimt fpicstion? ], who do not altneh (lie siitim imporlatmu to that 
question, feel no Hindrombarrassment. 


I am oxccsbively hored (even from Ohio!) to eoinii out and mhmi (ion- 
oral Taylor, As if lie had not spoken in a way that all may coinpivhimd 
him 1 As it it were not enough that I Hhould sidmiit (jiiindy to dm do- 
oisioii of the Pliilmlelphia (kmvontion I Suppose f enu/U cndMisii him, 
aii.l lieiug eiccicd, ho sliould totally disappoint Whig Iio|ms, would 

I not ho juHlfy Ilahlo to (lie l■epl•oache.s <»f any one Unit 1 iiii/dit have 
niisk!.] ? 


Norlh Carolina was one of the Slates which was to have gmm for him 
by fipoiitaneoim oomlmstlon, and what has she done? Coverimr Moicimud 
[of Hint vSinte] told Judge Itohortson that she would have given me a major- 
ity of twelve tlioimaiid. 

The Wliig clique at -WaHhington totally mistook ll.o charaefor of tim 
Wing party, ns it once was. You have eorreetly desorihcil it. Ft is not a 
gunpmvdor parly. 

If CongTCHs has risen without an adjustment of the slave i|im.slion 1 
think tlie future full of uncorljnnty. Mr. Van Kureii will, I Imlhwc, got' a 

* Hon. (Inniott Huaeaii, n ropresontntivo la Oongirn'i foim llio houlHville (Ky ) (tis- 
trifit noiiornt S.wtt writes mo, .Iimuary IJ, 18.1(5, U.at l!,o poisun rofiared to wmi 
noitlior Jlr. IJiiueim, nor nay other 'Wostcrii man. ^1'. II. 9, 
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niuoli voto (,lu\n ia «oiw inmfrimsd. Tlio Whig party at ilio Nortli 

mill ill Oliio ia inur.h mom iuilmcHl with the mitkshivcry fcoliiig ilmn tho 
hiKiolnco piii'ly, niul of tjouraOjin all tho Sliilos, cxoopt Now Yoiic, ho will 
miiko upon llio iormor, tho largor iiimaila. I hIiouIiI not ho .siiiprisod if 
iniiiiy oC (ho 01(1 IIunkinH in Now York unilo with Iho Uariihuriioi's mul 
tho (litirtiuislloil Whiga lo givo tho voto of that Stiito to Mr. Vnti Ihtroii, 
mid (hoi'oliy iiidimiitly pmmoto Uio iuloro.st of (foiiortd Onss, But I 
cciiao wiili HpocululiijiiH, and mmuin ovor, Truly your fiiond. 


um'm xvn. 


'i'lIOMAH 11. H’rnVKNaON TO THK KIHTOH Olf THK NKW YORK TltlllUNK.'’'— ■ 
MU. (!l,AY ANll THK WlllOH OV OHIO — (IKNKIIAI. HOOTl’ AN» THU 
VHJH IMlKaillHNaY. 

OlNOiaXATI, AuifllHl 2'[| 1 fidB. 

Ill liiH aildi'i^HH lo tlio jml)ll<\ midor dalo, April 10, 1818, in which was 
Higiiilhid his (imiHOut (hat his iiaiiio might ho ooiiaidorod Ity tlio Whig 
Nutioiinl (hiiivoiilioii, in lh<i soloodon of n «an<lidnlo for llio I'rosidoncy, 
Mr. (Huy alatod tho oonlrolling mnsoiiH wliioh dulorniiiiod liim, conlrary to 
liis jircvimiH Imdiiiadotw, to ylold that mnsoul. Among tho inihionccs 
wliioh lod III his doi'-ision, (ho HOiilimonlH and wishes of Ohio hud niuoh 
foroc. I Ms sLakiniont of tho position of (his great Whig Htiilc, stiiiiding 
in iippidprialo ooniiootion wi(h llio avowal of individnid inciiiiiKious and 
views Ilf duly wlileh lie on(orlaine<l on tho snhjoct of assuming again tho 
nllitudo of a e.mtdidale, is oinhodiod hi liio o.\(raol following : 

“ With a strong disinidiiiation lo llio use of my iimno ngniiuii ooniico,* 
lion with tlial: ollleo, I left my resldoiioo in Dooomhor las!, niidera dotcr- 
iiiinalioii to aiiiiouiuui in (ho pnh!i(«, in smuo miilahlo lonn, iny dosiro not 
lo 1.10 lliniighl. of as a onndhhdo. .During my uhsenoo, I froipioiitly ox* 
prosHod to dllVei'ont gontlomon my unwillingness (o lio again in that atti* 
liido; Imt no nitowas miiliorixod to piihlisli my dcoisioii ono way or tho 
otlior, huviiig rosorvnd tlio riglit to do no oxolusivoly to myBidf. On relloc- 
tion, I tlioughl it was duo lo my iVionds lo ooiwuU with Ihoni hoforo I look 
a liiial nail deeisivo stop. Aitoordingly, in iho coui'so of tiio last llirco 
iiioiil lis, I luul many opporlniiltics of oonfoiTing fully and fmoly with Llioni. 
Many of (hum havo luldroHSod I’o mo (lio ntroiigost appeals, and tlio most 
oiirnosl- oiilroiitioH, both vorlnd imd wrilloii, lo dissundo ino from oxooiitiiig 
my inlondi'd jiurposo, Tlioy havo roprosonted lo uio that Iho witlidrawid 
of my imnio would ho fulnl (o iho nuo(!Os.s, and, porhaps, loud to tlio ills* 
soIulloM, of lliii parly with wliioh I liavo hotni assooiatod, ospiKiiiilly in llio 
freo iStnles ; that at no fonnor jinrusl did tlioro evor o.\i»t so gniat a prohii- 
bility of my ohietion, if I would oonnont lo tho uso of my iiaino ; that tho 


♦ Tills lotlor wiw pnhllHlioi! In tho HYlbuno niul Is lioro eoplod from that print, 

— T. ]). 8 . ■ 
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gieat Stntea of Now York and Ohio would, in ull Immnn probability, cast 
thoir votes for ino ; that New York would luoro cortiiinly bestow her suf- 
frage upon ino tlinn upon any otlier candidate ; and that Ohio would give 
her vote to no candidate, residing in the slave States, but to mo.” 

The course of the Ohio dolegation in the Convention, of wliich but ono 
member cast a vote for Mr. Clay, not only not snatiiining, but, a])i)aveiitly, 
refuting tliis vepi'csentation of the position of Oliio ; and Mr. Clay having 
been scvei-oly criticised by some persons for making it ; I deem it but an 
act of justice to that noblo minded statesman and patriot, in order to vin- 
dicate Ilia truth and protect him from the iinpulation of having too liiglily 
colored l\is prospects in view of thereby securing the nomination, to allow 
that his roproseutation was not unwarmulcd. Indeed, it was corroborntod 
by every evidence known to the public. 

If the deUcaoy of his sentiments, on a question in regard to which foel- 
ing.s of disappointed ambition might bo ascribed to him, cdnslrnins him to 
preserve a dignified silence, that fact only strengthens his claim to this act 
of friendship and justice. If “ ho wouhl rather bo right than bo Ih'caidonI,” 
so, not for llio Presidency would ho do wrong. Much loss, then, sliould ho 
bo deemed capable of conslrncling an nrgumont, on baseless grounds, to 
favor the chances of procuring a nomination for that ofilco. Should any, 
looking to the promise from Ohio, set forth In tho Address, and fiiiling to 
see the fuHillmont in the votes of her delegation, bo inclined to aasovt that 
hia eageriicsfl unduly infiaincd liis hopes and o.vj>rcssions, tho sarcastic spirit 
of the remark must bo confc-ssod ; but its point should bo aimed at others, 
if at any, rather tlmii Mr. Clay. 

It may bo well siippo.sed timt Mr. Clay, though uttering ncitliov ooin- 
plaints iiov reproaches, indulges kcoa> regrets at having been led into error 
as to tho sentiments of Ohio, and, consequently, into a false position himself; 
for, most certainhj, had he anlhipatcd stick a vote as her deUf/ation actu- 
ally cast with respect to himself, he would not, assuredly, have 2)crmUtod 
the use of his name before the Convention. 

It is due, then, in his justification to aver, that luimerous ropreseuLntionR 
made to liim by gentlemen entitled to hla entire respect, more than war- 
ranted nil he said of Ohio. Of the contents of soino of the lettors addi-cssod 
to him from various quarters of tho State— from tho Lake, from the cenlor, 
and from tlio borders — by eminent gonllcnion, holding the highest social 
and ofiicinl positions, some of them standing in peculiarly commanding ro- 
lalioiis to the State organization of the Whig party, and all of tlioin not 
mcicly of jn'e.sumed, but of undoubtedly accurate knowledge of tho .souti- 
meiits of the State, I spcaJc by the card ^ for they wove voluntarily in- 
closed to mo for transmission to him, though I had never sought to pro- 
cure any such letters to be written, nor to enjoy tho ploasuro of reading 
them, nor to execute tho oflicc, howover agreeable in itself, of commonding 
them, in obedience to tho desire of tho writers, to his serious oonsidofa- 
tion. Having tlius been made an instrument, in some sort, of influenoiiig 
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ln« ('.(Uii'fio, I fiiol iho mom atroiij^ly impollod, Jiml Urn inoro oonchisively 
justilldd, in }>ma(mliti{jf Ihia volmitarit tostinnmy to Hliiolil him from tlio 
<ivil coiiHonnoiuios maullin/;, if any mauUi from Ins (5rn)r, if, iiuk'tvl, ho in- 
(lul^'od any nvror, as lo Uio aunlimonls and pmdllocjtions of Ohio, rospootitig 
fi I'n^slilnnlial oaiididaLo. 

Tho lolUirs iovwardod tlirougli mo, aoon aftor Mr. Clny’.^ mUim from Iho 
wlmii an njrprolumsion pmvailod oxUmsivoly that ho would not allow 
hi» iiaii.o Ui ho proacmtod lo Iho Convcnllon, iirgod oarnost ivinoiistraiict's 
on holnill'of a vitsl maj(»ri|.y of l.ho Whigs of Ohio, against iho wilhdnvwa) 
of his nunio, and an oarnoal apponla lo suhiuil it lo Urn Oonvcnlion. They 
mpnsionlod llmi (lonornl Taylor <!cmh! novto’ mooivo llio Whi<i vote of 
Oliio ; that largo mnssos — tho (inaliors, pooplo of iho Woslovn Jh-sorvo, tho 
Miami Irihos — aovor wtndd volo lo support war, shmwy oxloimion, and 
noinooniinilaliam ; llint Judgo Ah-.|/'aii, having no siroiig hold on tho 
Whig lioarL of Ohio, nollhov old AVhigs nor young would willingly tiilco 
liiiii; lliali Ihougli Mr. Oorwin was prolormd in Oliio, liia IViondH thonglit 
Ihnt Lliis waa not Iho propor (imo lo press thal; prtdemtKio ; that a largo 
iiuinlier of Iho «s<»uiilios had <h«'.laroil for Olay, aial wiarcely 0110 for either 
Taylor, Kc.olt, or MoLoan ; llmi l!i« iViunds of Olay and Oorwin worn ideni- 
\ml almost uidvauwdly in Ohio 5 llniL tho tJorwin mou said, “ flivo ns Cor- 
win or Olay,” and tho (May unm aaid, “Oivo ns Olay or Oorwin that 
they holioved Ohio 4!mdd ln» carried again for Olay, Lind, thevo was souvodly 
a (loiihl. <if i(,,and tlint it ccrluinly could, if ho sliouhl thadavo for (lio Oi’din- 
aiiiin of ’h 7 ; l hal, should 'I'aylor ho nonnuatod, tho Wliigs of the North 
would ho compolled, iu stilf-doloiiso, lo nomiiiulo n Northern nmii oi' sullor 
(lissoliilion ; that somo would volo for Male, sonio lor 'Tayloi', and some for 
any WiliiniL-l’rovlHi> liemiairaL who should «dnin<ai to run ; tliiil it would 
ho u vain ollort to utloinpl lo givo tho Whig volo of the Slalo to Taylor I 
that a iimoli iaigor mimhor of mllahlo Whigs pmlhrmd (May than favorud 
tho olainis of any otinw jnnson apokon of; that, ns n liisL Jihoic.e in Ohio, 
fiontimeiit was rapidly iionoonlraiing on (May, aad inofit corlaialy it was 
already almost injlvemilly dimetod lo lilni an a soeond ohoico ; that at that 
lime, McLean, 'I’aylor, (M>rwin, and Clay worn tho only peiwms mriously 
tliouglitof for tho rreshlonoy ill Ohio I lhal noithor Mtd'.eaii nor Taylor 
would get any su]>|HH‘t from Ohio until all Impo of Iho wieee.isi ot Oorwin 
and (May was ahandonotl ; that, should oilhor Taylor or MoLumi bo forced 
on the party, dofoat in Ohio would bn cortuiu ; that limy would feel as if 
all were alloat on a (empealuouH, or, at least, imcerlain sen, if (May’s namo 
were wilhdruwii ; that it waa hoped rw cottimyency would ariso iu which ho 
would willilmld it, etc., ole., olc. 

Such ivom some of tho eoiinidoraliona nddmaaial lo hfr. (Jlay, hy goiitlo- 
nmn of tlio Ingliest respeolnhilily in Ohio. It ia lelmillcd lhat sncli ropre- 
senlulions, from such sources, which, ho did tiot <louht, wore ” Imnostly mado 
and sincornly liellovod,” worn oiilitlod to his erodonco and eonsideralion, 
and ihuL wluit ho said in rognwl to Ohio iu his Address, was fully wav- 
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gl'cat Stiitea of Kow York and Ohio woidd, in all human probability, cast 
tlieu’ votes lor luo ; that New York \yoiih! inoro certainly bestow her siif- 
frago upon me than upon any other candidate; and that Ohio would give 
her vote to no candidate, residing in the slave Slates, but to ino.” 

The coui'SQ of tho Oliio dolegalion in die Convention, of >vliich but one 
ineinbor east a vote for Mr. CIny, not only not sustaining, but, apparently, 
refuting this ropresontation -of tho position of Ohio ; and Mr. Clay having 
been Bc^’orcly criticised by aomo pemons for uinking it ; I deem it but an 
act of justice to that noble minded statesnmii and patriot, in order lo vin- 
dicate his truth and protect him from the imputation of having too highly 
colored liia prospects in view of thereby securing tho nomination, to show 
that his roprosenlation was not unwarranted. Indeed, it was corroborated 
by every evidence known to tlio public. 

If the delicacy of his scntiincn(s,oii a qnesliou in regard to which feel- 
ings of difMjppoiutccl ambition might bo asenhod to him, ccinstrains him to 
pi'OEorve a dignified silonoo, that fact only stronglliens hi.s claim to tliis act 
of friendship and justice. If “ ho would rather bo right than bo Pre-sidont,” 
so, not for the Prc-sidoncy would he do wrong. Much less, then, siiould he 
be deemed capable of comtrucling an argument, on baseless grounds, to 
favor the clumcos of proemnng a nomination for tlmt ofllco. Should any, 
looking to tho proiniso from Ohio, set forth in tho Address, and failing to 
SCO tho fuHillinciit in (ho voles of licr delegation, bo inclined to assert that 
}da ongornesB unduly inflamed liis liopes and expressions, tho Barcastio spirit 
of the remark must bo confc.ssod ; but its point should be aimed at others, 
If at any, ratber than Mr. Clay. 

It limy bo well supposed that Mr. Clay, tliough uttering neither com- 
plaints nor reproaches, indulges keen rogi'cls at having boon lod into error 
AS to the sentiments of Ohio, and, consequently, into a fnlso position himself ; 
for, iiiosl ceriainhjy had he anticipated stick a vote as her delef/alion aclu- 
ally east with respect to himself, he would not, assuredly, have 2^BrniUted 
the use of kis name before ike Convention. 

It is due, then, in his juslificntion to aver, that numerous reprosoutations 
made to him by gonllemon entitled to his ontiro respect, more than war- 
ranted all lio said of Ohio. Of tho contents of soino of tho letters addressed 
to him Iroin ^'nviolls quarters of tho Stale — from the Lake, from tho eentor, 
and from the borders — ^by omiuent gontlcincn, holding tho highest socinl 
and oflieinl positions, some of them .stamling in peculiarly commanding re- 
lations to tho Slate ovganiswitioii of the AVhig party, and all of thorn not 
merely of presumed, but of undoubtedly accurate knowledge of tlio senti- 
ments of the State, I speak by the card ; for they wore voluntarily in- 
closed to me for transmission to him, though I had never sought to jn’o- 
curo any such letters to be ^YrittQn, nor to enjoy the pleasure of reading 
them, nor to exeeiite tho olfleo, however agi'eoablo in itself, of commoncling 
them, in obedience to the desire of tho witoi's, to Ids serious considera- 
tion. Having thus been made an iustrunnont, in some sort, of influencing 
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liis conrso, I feel tho more strongly ijupelled, and the oiore conclusively 
justified, in presenting this voluniary testimony to shield kUn IVoin the 
evil consequences resulting, if any losult-, from his error, if, iiulocd, ho in- 

• diilgotl any ci'ror, as to tho sentiments and predilections of Ohio, respecting 
a Pi'caidcntial candidate. 

Tho letters fov^Ynrcled through me, soon after i£r. Clay’s rettivn from tho 

• East, when an apjn'ehension prevailed extensively that ho would not allo>y 
his nniuo to bo presented to the Convention, urged onruest romoustranccs 
on behalf of a vast majority of the Whigs of Ohio, against the withdrawal 
of his name, and as eamost appeals to submit it to the Couvoiition. They 
represented that General Taylor could never recoivo the Whig vote of 
Ohio^ that large masses — the Quahci's, people of the Westcin Rcsevs’e,tho 

• llinml tribes — never would vole to support war, slavery extension, and 
non-conimilalisiM ; that Judge McT^an, liaving no strong hold on the 
Wliig heart of Oluo, noithcr old Whigs nor j'onng would willingly talce 
liim; that though Mr. Corwin was preferred in Ohio, his friends thought 
that this was not tho proper lime to press that prefovonco ; that a largo 
lumibor of the counties had declared for Olay, and senreely one for oithor 
Taylor, Scott, or McLean ; that the friends of Clay and Corwin were idenl- 
i(xd almost universally in Ohio ; that the Corwin men said, “ Give us Coi’- 
wiu or Clay,” nud the Clay mon said, “ Give us Clay or Corwin that 
they beliovod Ohio could bo carried again for Clay, that there was scarcely 
a doubt of it,, and that it cer/ain^ycould, if ho sliould declnve for llieOrclin- 
auco of ’87 ; that, shouhl Taylor bo nominated, tho Whigs of tho North 
would bo compelled, in sclf-dofcnsc, to nominate a Northern man or suffer 
dissolution ; that some would vote for Hale, somo for Taylor, and some for 
any Wihnot-Proviso Homocral who shotdd chance to run ^ that it would 
bo a vain offort to attempt to give the Whig vote of tho State to Taylor I 
that a much larger uuinbor of reliable Whigs preferred Clay than favored 
tho claims of any other poison spoken of; that, ns a first choice in Ohio, 
sentiment was rapidly conccntmtliig on Clny, and most ccrlaiiily it was 
already almost iinivoi-sally directed to him as n socoiul choice ; that at that 
time, JI<jLean, Taylor, Corwin, and Clny woio the only persons seriously 
thought of for tho Presidency in Ohio ; that neither McLean i30v Taylor 
would get any support from Ohio milil all hope of tho rhccgss of Corwin 
and Clay was abandoned ; that, should either Taylor or McLoim be forced 
on tho party, defeat in Ohio would bo certain ; that thoy would feel as if 
all wore afloat on a tempestuous, or, at least, uncertain son, if Clay’s name 
were withdrawn ; that it was hoiwd no cwitingency would arise in whieh ho 
would withhold it, etc,, etc., etc. 

Such wore somo of tho considcmliona addressed to Mr. Clay, by gentle- 
moii of tho highest respectnbility in Ohio, It is admitted that such repre- 
sentations, from such sources, which, he did not doubt, were, ” honestly made 
and sincerely believed,” wero entitled t.i his crodenco and consuleraLiou, 
and that what ho said in regard to Ohio in his Address, was fully war- 
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ranted. Let none, then, blame him. for wliat ho said — let none repeat an 
expression of regret thiit lio .said what ho did. Lot us rather regret that 
gentleinQii from Ohio led him into error, or if their representations wore 
well founded, thoir tinith was not verified in the expected action of otliors. 
But it is not my design to an’aign the conduct of any ; but simply to pre- 
sent facts, of which the coloiiiig is softened rather than heigliloiiod. 

Another poition of the history of the late Whig National Oonvention, 
recently bronglit to my knowledge, will perhaps surprise others, especially 
in Ohio, as much as it did me, wherein, according to iny lininblo con- 
viction, it. appears Uiat by neglect of duty, disregard of instuictions, or 
some other cfuise, justice was not done to the Whig party, if indeed a 
gross wrong was not designedly perpotmted against Mr. Clay and General 
Scott. 

I am in of the most satisfactory evidence that Ocneral Scott 

was iciltinej to rxtn for the Vice Presidency on a ticket xoith Mr. Clay / 
hut that fact was not disclosed to the members of the Philadelphia Con- 
venlion^ by the member of Congress who was AurnonizED to make it 
known / 

“ Clay and Scott,” was a ticket ardently desired by a groat many Whigs 
— perhaps a vast majority of them — ^in Ohio; but tlio nppi'ohoiision 
seemed to bo universal that General Scott would, under no eircuinstancos, 
run for the secondary office. 

Constantly engaged in active and earnest exertions, ns you know, to 
promote the election of tho PInladelphiu iiominocs, wliicli I most sin- 
ccrel}' and ardently desire for the good of tho country, T have addrossocl 
you this cotmuimication in not tho slightest spirit of opposition to them. 
They were parties to none of the trnusnctlons here adverted lo. Impelled 
solely by tho coQvielioii that justico to Mr. Clay and duty to the public re- 
quire this exposition, it is respectfully submitted through the Tribune, 


[Tho two letters following, cori’oborating the foregoing, one from Gov- 
ernor Bebb, and the other from Samuel Forrer, of tho same general (ouor 
of others ndclresscil to Mr. Clay, make an appropriate appendix to tho com- 
muuication to tho Now York Tribune,] 

LETTER XVnL 

■WIM.IAM BEBB TO MR. OLAV.^ 

HAMinTOJT, Ohio, April 4, 1848. 

Dear Sir — Seuliments of delicacy •which you can better appreciate than 
I express, have detnijied mo until now from adding my humble but earnest 

=1“ Tho liistory of tliis letter is ns follows; A day or two bofbro its date T rccoivod 
a message A'ciii Governor Rcbh to moot him at night at Ills lodgings, at a hotel in. Cin- 
liimati. ‘When 1 waited on him, ho said ho had oomo down to tho city to consult mo 
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rcmonstrftiico to that of a vast majority of our |)oiitical fiionds 
yom’ withdrawal from the Presidential canvass. 

To emunorato the facta and reasons upon which I would biiso lliH ro* 
inonstraiico, to one familiar as you aro with the wliolo siiliji-tt, lUifl 
actuated by tlio niotivca which have directed your life and must d-. (•. rm- 
ino your decision, would he equally oflicions and unnoeesssiry. Jhit flicj.) 
are somo facta and considerations, perhaps more apparent to one 
north of the Ohio rivoi’, and who has scweral times canvassed oidicr a 
largo portion or tho whole of the State, than to any ono south of that 
river, however ample his means of knowledge, or extended his vhion. 

1. GcuGral Taylor, unless I havo entirely miaiiiidorsLood the Wliig-i atul 
■people of Ohio, never can get her Whip vote. Largo masses of our 
people, Qualceis, the AVestei'n Reserve, the Miami Tribes, never will vote to 
support wav, slavery extension, and iion-commillnlisni. For one of tlie Wing 
family lot mo say that, having cast my first vole- for Clay, in 1821, nlinost 
alone, in a dark corner of old Butler, in tho face of the storm of Jiirkiion' 
ism, I can, at forty-five, vote ngiuist another military chioftain, more non- 
oommittal, and possessing fewer civil pretensions than even Andrew 
Jackson. 

i'. .Jiulgo hIcLcan is a capable man, of Ingh moral character, and pos- 
sessing adininiatrativo qualities of no common order. But ho Ims no 
strong hold on tho Whig heart of Ohio. Ncitlior the old friends of Ciuy, 
nor the yotmg fiiouds of Corwin, aro at all lllcoly willingly to take liiin. 
Tho former Avill roincinber Jiot to foiget old scores, and tho latter new ones. 

on the propriety of coinmunlcnllng tho views contained In llio letter, mid in wlnt 
finin, preferring himself to go to AnlilniK), and de.siriiig mo lo furnish him a k-Ucr to 
Mr. Oltiy to bo used oltliov in the event of his going in jicrsoii or wrllnig. I had 
novor niiy intorcourso with him before, and had no kiiowlcdgo of hiseliarnclor, w-Lieh 
r, liowovci', siippoaocl to bo honorable. Ito ccrluiiily wore u showy, plausible, mid 
Koalous iippcarmioo; and, concuiriiig in liia avowed object, believing his facts, and 
not doubling his sincerity, I advised him lo lorile lo itr. Clay, and gavo him tlic do- 
Hired loiter, cornmoiuling him nud his viows to Mr. Clay's fiworablo consider, itinn. 
hfr, Clny'a reapoiiHO, piivato and public, corresponded to the professed wishes cf tiriv 
CM’iior Eobb’s k'ller. After Mr. Clay’s consent wa.H given to tho use of his iifiiiiQ bL-fire 
tho National Convention, but prior lo Its nsscnibKigo, I w^is nsloniKhod by iiiforniiuion 
that Bobb was notlvoly engaged In nn intrlguo lo Huppluut Mr. Clay by bringing 
forward Cloneral Rcoll. A fow rUys after tho nomination of Iho Philndeiphia Con. 
volition w’liH jnoclaimed, passiiiig up Third-alrcot In Cim-iiitmU. I found ibis ui.mi, 
equally flippant and fluent, disconr.siug lo a number of genllomcn oti tho steps of a 
Uiiiilc, signnlixiag liiH zeal for tlenornl Ibylor, and his disploaauro nfc tlic flictioiisr.css 
of the " fiovo-benilod CTay-Wliigs" who were dissatinlicd nl Taylor’s noiiiluation. I 
was w’cll-kiiowii to bo ono of those who owned, if not ‘'-soro heads,” bruised lirarts; 
and noltlod by llio insult, find feeling contempt for the man, I retorted by areftr* 
once to the ovideuco of his treachery contained in ids loUor lo Clay. Ho inado 
a fooblo attempt to parry ; and defied tim publication of ]iia letter. 1 dotcriiiiucd to 
publish it wliuii I thought proper j and boro It is, perhaps tho best example in his- 
tory of n trcaclioroUB doouinont aiding in the support of an liouost roputnlion like 
that of Mr. Olay. — T. B, S, 
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Iksidon, tho judge is not Avliat Algebraists term a positive quantity. Few 
hale, nobody lovea liim. 

.T. Ohio prefoi-3 Corwin to all living men, yet a largo nuinbov of her 
countios have <leclni*e<l for you, and scarcely one for either Taylor, Scott, 
or McLoan. The Corwin men say, Givo us Coiavin, or giro ns Clay — tlio 
Olay men say, Give us Clay or give us Corwin. 

4. AVIiat is Iruo of Ohio as it regards Oonoral Taylor, is true of Now 
York and nuieh of Now Knglatid. 

0. Can you not get all the Slates yon got before and New York be- 
sides ? I can not answer for llio othors, bnt I bolie'i'o we can r/ive yon Ohio 
ayain — certainly if yon doclaro for our fnvoriio ordinance of '87. 

0. Sbonld General Taylor bo nominated it seems to ino the Whigs of 
the North will be compelled, in solf-dcfciiso, to nominate a Northern man, 
or Bufter utter dissolution. Some would vole for Halo, some for Taylor, 
and Boino for any "Wilniot Proviso Democrat that should Imppoii to run, 
Much belter would it bo for tho Whigs of Ohio to throw Iholr votes away, 
than to cat their words, abandon tlieir principles, advocato all they have 
heretofore opposed, and oppose all they )mvo heretofore advocated, and 
thus lose (heir moral power and tlioir solf-rospect, in a vain oflbvt to givo 
tho Whig vote of tho State to General Taylor. Should oven enough of 
Locofocos fall into onr ranks to givo us a nioincnlary victory, they •would 
nbundoti us wlionovcr a civilian or avowed Whig should bo our candidate, 
I iiinnitciy prefer our position as a cousorvalivo minority, to suoli shiiQling 
niul sncriflco of true men for accidental allies. 

Pm'<lon tills plain lihint letter. I have long felt a dcsiro to say to you 
llio Rubstunco of what it conUiins, resisted by a strong avoisiou to appear 
obti'usivo. This fooling, or rnthor dilemma, I eomniimicatocl to our friend, 
Mr. Stevenson, who <lctorm5ucd ino to write, and who kindly handed mo 
the inclosed loiter. 

Hoping yonr mind may bo directed to wise conolusions, ns I am Buro it 
will bo by llio most patriotic motives, permit mo to subacribe myself, with 
tho highest esteem and regard, 

Your friend and obedient aorvant. 


LICTTER XIX. 

SAMUEL FOBRER TO MR. OLAY. 

Columbus, April 1, 1848. 

Dear Sir — ^Mnny, very many, of your 'old and sincoro friends have 
I'GCcntly become much nlarraod by the frequent intimations, from sources 
BGcmingly entitled to consideration, tlmt it is your intention not to permit 
your name to bo presontcti to the Whig National Convention for nomination 
to tho odlee of President of the United States. Yot wo can not douht that 
you will givo to the subject the full latitude of your mature judgmout aud 
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grave coiisideration, before you decide against tlio wishes, ns I believe, of it 
larger, much laigei', number of reliable AVbigs than can be found to favor 
the claims of any one of die gentlemen yet named for that important office. 
It seems to me, indeed, that even as a first choice, public sentiincnt is 
rapidly coneentrating to one point, and most certainly it is already almost 
nnivcrsally direeted to the same point as a second choice ; at least, snob I 
kmxo to bo ibo case in Ohio. The position which j'ou at present ocenpy, 
in roforeiuiG to the Presidential question, is the incvilable result of the early 
affections and long-established confidence of the nnivcrsal AVbig party ; and 
the only question of importance which at all divides us here, and, ns I sup- 
pose, elsewhere, is that of nvnilahility, I will not presume to oflev to yov, 
au opinion in rogfUrd to the question of availabilit)' in its entire range. 
You alone can look over the whole ground ; but as you must of necessity 
judge from a great number of individual opinions, and local, isolated facts, 
you ivill, I trust, though I am little known to you, indulge mo with the ox- 
pressiou of my convictions as to the state of feeling in Ohio : 

First, then. Judge McLean, General Taylor, Mr. Corwin, and yourself are 
the only persona seriously Ihonghl of Iioro for nomination. Ncilbor of the 
two first will vccoivo any support in the NaUon.il Convention uiUil all hope 
of auccosH for Mr. Corwin or yourself is entirely abandoned. It is triio, 
our dologatoa are not yet all appointed, but I think I can not bo mistaken in 
this opinion.’’’ Again, if either of these gontlcmcn is forced upon us, I 
consider defeat as certjnn. Judge McLc/m can not possibly get the full Whig 
voto of Ohio. In the Miami district, where I am best acquainted, the nomi- 
nation of the Judge would cause au apathy among not only the old roliablo 
Whigs, but also among the young working Whigs, to an extent which 
would alone prove fatal, no matter how full tho voto in oilier portions of 
the fttaio. The nomination would create no enthusiasm in any portion of 
tho vState ; and without nu outhusinslic and general movement in favor of 
onr candidate, wo can not possibly succeed hero. General Taylor would 
roooivo but little support in tho AVostern Reserve, and however much we 
esteem him as a man, or admiro him as a soldier, our people cun not, oven 
out of the “ Reserve,” bo brought to his support. Tliei-o would doubtless 
bo some enthusiasm enlistwl in his liehalf, in certain localiUes (in tho Sciota 
valley, for one), and sorao who aie uotAAMiigs might bo indneod to support 
him ; but tho defections among tho AVhigs of the “Reserve” alono would 
bo so great that no extraneous ncqiiisition enu possibly compensate for tho 
loss. 

Your friends and tlio- friends of Mr. Corwin hei-o aro identical almost 
univorsnlly. Tlio exceptions ni'o in the “Reserve,” whero tbovo is pcrbajis 
lc.S8 doubt ns to Mr. Corwin’s views in regard to the introduction of slavery 
in newly acquired territory, where some might vote for him who would not 
vote for you. Tho number, however, would be small. There are also soino 

* 'WIioii tlio dologatoa wore all appointed, tho provailing complexion of tho tlclo- 
galion, as a wholo, strongly and doddvoly corroborated Jfr, Forror’s viowa.— T. B. S. 
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good WliigH, and most do.votod friends of yoni’s, in some of tlio counliea 
oast < 3 f ilio SciofA River, who liavo not yet forgiven Mr, Corwin for permit- 
Hup (lui (jonernl Assembly of Ohio to prefer him to a seat in the Senate 
of l.lio CJnilGi! States. There is, however, scarcely adonbt tliat either your- 
self or ifr. Corwin could obtain the vote of Ohio; and. although Mr. Corwin 
would uudoubtodly Iw tbo ehoico of the Whigs of thi.s State against all 
olliui'H, for reasons which you can I'eadily appreciate and exense, yet, ns wo 
<!fui hardly hope that this is tho jn'oper time to press onr individual jjvefor- 
ence, wo loolc to you for our standard-bearer in tho next campaign ; and 
]<snll)', sir, wti sliotild feel as if nil wero afloat on a most fompestiiou.s, or, at 
least, inn;erlain sea, if yonr name were no longer among tlioso from whom 
the National Convention may select a candidate. Let ns then hopo that 
wo may oneo more have tlio pleasure of rallying around onr old and tiied 
slainlanl-boniw, and that no contingency may arise to ])vevent yonr remain- 
ing jia.ssivo at least, and that you will permit your friends to present your 
naino to the National Convention. 

I need not any that it would give mo great plcnsuro to hear from yon, 
but I can not have tho heart to fax you with any additional coiTcspondonoo 
to Ihut winch umst already bo an intolci'ublo burden to you. 

I still resido at Dayton wbero I last had the pleasure of seeing you. 

Yours truly. 


LETTER XX. 

THOMAS D. SfEVIiNSON TO MR, OLAY. 

Frankfort, AxigustSO, 1848. 

Jtv Dhaii Sru — Tbo worst apprehensions in regard to my clanghtor, ex- 
pr<;sscil in my last, have hcon realized. She is gone whillior it is tho 
groulest ]nir)>ono of my life to accomplish a preparation to rejoin her. 
Though I chorlsh n apirit of submission and I'o.sigualion to the will of tho 
Great Disposer of events and am consoled with tlie n.ssurcd belief that, all 
tho sin niul sorrow and pains of this life being escaped, slio is now enjoying 
a blissful immorlality ; yot, of all tho afflictions I have expcricuced— and 
nuuiy of (hem have been recently concentrated in bitter draughts — this is 
the biKcrcst cup of all. )Sho was bo beautiful, so intellectual, so purely 
aniinblo, and, withal, so romantically tender in her love of mo, tliat I feel 
jis if 11 part of niy oxislenco has gone out from me, and that I can never 
moro, oven when long years shall have fled forever, think of lior without a 
pnng. Though I should not obtrude my grief upon others, you, who ore 
a liilbor and iiavo lost beloved cbildren, will appreciate and oxcuso this un- 
premeditated mention of it. 

JTnving an opportunity of conveyanco in view, I return tho lottera of 
(Governor Debb and Mr. Pon'erj importuning you to stand for the nomina- 
tion for tho Prosidoney befoi*o tho Whig National Convention. I have 
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taken collies of them ; but do not feel ot liberty, in nny enso, to mnlco nny 
public use of Forrer’a without consent. I am -warranted by his own clefiaiifc 
consent, sliouKl ocoasion arise demanding- it in iny judgment, to publish 
that of Bobb. IIo may be unwise enough to provoke this ; nud it is highly 
j)vc)l>aLIo some of the brainless original friends of General "I’aylpr may create 
an inexorable uoeessity for iL In the latter esase, as my Initli may bo 
called ill question, in refcronco to my averments in the letter to the Tribune, 
I slmll desire, in view of fortifying myself, to be furnkhod copies also of 
tho letters of Judge Lnzclle and Oriin Follett to you on the same subject, 
wliioli I hope you will not fail to furnish mo, tliougli of eourso I will «so 
neither of them publicly without the consent of their ftuthor.s. 

I should have trausuiittecl you a nmmiscrlpl copy of the letter to tho 
Tribune, when it was forwarded, but had not time to transcribe it, luid 
was unwilling to }nit the infonuation of my anthoi-ship of it in possession 
of any copyist for tho pi'esent. I will avow it, however, on nny statement 
in it. being contested by any rcsponsiblo pei-son. I read tho draught to 
Cluivles Auiloi'son of Cincinnati and Mr. llarlnn of this place, both whojn 
wore much pleased with it. The former thinks it will produce an uproar 
in Ohio against her delegates to tho riilladolplila Conveiilion, and tho latter 
ia a]5pi'ehGnsivo that the Taylorites will be ofTcnded. Both conjcclnvcs will 
doubtless bo verified, if tho priidcnco of tlio paEtios docs not get tho bettor 
of their passions. 

In tho last week or two, the prosjxicts of a reaction in Ohio, without 
which Gonoral Taylor stands no cduuico of obtaining her clocloml veto, 
aoijin to bo improving. Tim former political coureo of Mr. Van Bnren, 
one of almost ubjcc.t subscrviciico to wh.at, in tlio political cant of the day, 
is termed “the slave power,” who oticc gloried in tho title of “tho Northern 
iiijui witii Smitlici’ii principles,” voiidein him extremely assailable and vul- 
norablfl, and his nomination by the Bufialo Convoiition lina sensibly cheeked 
the inroads which tho Froo Soil parly seemed likely to jnake upon the 
Whig part 3 ^ 'I’lio defection in onr ranks is nevortholess quite formidable, 
lio\vovor tho zealots may attempt to dcludo othora or thoinsolves. 

Corwin has taken tho stump. IIo was at Wilmington last Saturday 
and will bo nt Xenia on Wednesday next. Theso are scats of groat defec- 
tion, embracing many besides that good people, the Quakons, who rcsido 
ill both iiGighhorlioods, Convin and tho people of these and other places, 
wore exceedingly desirous of indneing mo to join him in his tour, if I may 
judge from the number of pressing letters addressed mo in that bulmlf, and 
their advertisonients of mo in nowspapem and handbills on faith. I would 
not have oinitfod tho .sliglilost of the last attentions and duties 1! owed my 
poor lost child, to liavo been tbo -victor of Buona Visla. I oortainly do 
prefer Taylor to Cnsa or Van Biircn, and connnoud him to othoi’S in pref- 
orciifio to either ; but it is not a little curious that so many of those who 
charged ino with ruining the Whig party beenuso 1 preferred a alntosman 
to a warrior for President, now prefor nu> to. advocate the pretensions of 
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the warrior to ^selves. This nviscs i»ot uiorely from the dcsn-o to 
commit whom they cal! “Clay men” to the suirport of Tixyhv] hut from 
the fact that the iieople will ‘scnreely give car l/) the onginal layloii tea, 
thoufili w'Wlhttf to liear what can be honestly said i«i favor of Taj'Ior s eleo- 
Uon ° I think it rvill not bo long bofoi-c “ printed principles” and eapablo 
statesmen, whom so many deemed unavailable, will got into fashion. I 
wrote to Corwin, that if it were not rather a theme for coininiHorntion than 
merriment, I should laugh to see the great moral licro of tho liuuis, anllioi- 
of ihe great anti-war speech, sweating on tho stump, grinding, pounding, 
and eompouiuling materials more iiiflauimablo than gniipowder, to bo let 
off in lieu of the “spontaneous combustion” fizzle — for so far it is a fizzlo in 
Ohio, and in tho slang phrase “it isn't any thing else.” But if after all, 
availability prove unavailable, and wo got beaten, there will bo ono conso- 
lation even in that, which will bo mne compensation for so ^voeful a disas- 
ter, iianioly, that it will forever (or at least ought to) put a stop to the up- 
Btai'tism of mere milibnry men claiming tho highest ollices. 

But I always fret myself upon this theme, and fearing I boro you with 
it, must cease. «ver, truly yours. 


LOTER XXt. 

MR. CLAY TO THOMAS H. STIJVBK80N. 

Asiu.AKi), Soploinbnr i, 1848. 

Mv Dear Sir— I received your favom of the lOlh and 20th uUirt^o, 
dated 'at Frankfort, and should have written to you boforo, but' for tlio 
hope excited by the last, that I might ixxssibly boo yon hero prior to your 
return to Cincinnati, which, I regret, has not Iwon r’calizcd. Should you nt 
any lime come this way, I request that you will oblige mo by coming di- 
rectly to my house, and making it your own during your sojourn. 

I tender you cordial condolence on your late great, boroavement. Jly own 
heart has bo often bled from similar aflliotions, that I can easily compro- 
heud the poignancy of your grief, and heartily aympnthizo with you. Tiino 
alone, my dear sir, and your depoudonco on Tlim who, having given lioi* 
to yon, has seen fit to lake her away, can mitigate your Borrows. 

I perused with much intercat and attention tho oopy which yon sent mo 
of the letter which you had kindly addressed to tho 'lYihune. It is all that 
I wished it to be, and I most heartily thank you for it. I do not doubt 
that Mr, Greeley will cheeifully publish it I feci much solioitudo that my 
motives and conduct, in consenting that my name should be cousidored by 
the Pliiladolphia Convention, should bo tightly understood and justified bo- 
bofovo the public. This friendly act of yours aceomplishes all I desire in 
respect to Ohio. I shall regi'ct very mueli, however, if it slioadd involve 
you in any controversy with any of tho parfies concornocl. I doubt, how- 
ever, if it will have that effect; for, from what I hoar from Ohio, tho courao 
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of Its delegates to the Coiwention scoma to bo sovcroly censwed, and I nri- 
ngliio that they will bo quite willing that it should not form a topic of 
prominent and prolonged discussion in tbo newspapers.^ I niu very sorry 
that I can not lay my hands upon the letters of Messrs, Lazcllo and 1- ollett 
I am afraid that I have destroyed them, which, in consequence of the great 
number of tho letters I I'cccivo, is the mode by which I.clisposo of them. 
Should flirciimslances hci-enfter inalte it necessary, you may refer to the 
1 , nines of the Hou. John Sloauo of AVoostov, (one of tho best and truest 
men I have over known in Obio), and Mr. A^‘Ul Troinp, of Lmicasler, as 
gentlemen who strongly mged me to allow my na.no to go before tlio Con- 
ventioii. I am sure that neither of tliem will take any e.'cception to such 
a refovonco. 

I aui daily assailed, and have received luaiiy, many letters from all qunr- 
tovs making inquiries of me as to my purposes in respect to the Biippovt ot 
Gciicrol 'J.’aylor, most of them urging mo to como out with a pubUc dec- 
laration iii his favor, but some expressing a contrary wish. I have an- 
swered none of them, witli two or throe exceptions, to ivlncli I have re- 
turned couficlontlal replies. I adhere to my purpose of silence and rosevvo. 
It ia quite probable, ns you inferred, that I may bo constrainecl to vote 
for lilin, na I can voto for nobody else now before the public. But if I do, 

I shall do it quietly. Iwisb to load or mislead no one. Should ho he 
olactcd,and disappoint tho AVhigs, I desire to bo spared any reproaches 
for having induced any of them to vole for liun. Besides, I could not, in 
iuslice to myself, come out in any speech or loiter, in Ins support, without 
assigning sucit roasons for my course ns would operate, perhaps, as muoli 

against him ns for him. . , 

have received two Hlrango letters from Ohio, one from Cmoinnali, niid 
the other from Ocorgotown, inviting mo to become an indepomlent enn- 
diduLo. 'J.'lioy were signed by Bcvornl pci-sons who were unkiiowii to mo. 
I scarcely need say Hint I i>ositivoly, but reapeclfully, (loch iicd the invi- 
tation. I Uiiuk it probable Hint one or both of my answers ivill bo pub- 
lished. One of them (the lellors to me) spoke in terms of strong con-, 
dcmiinlion of tho Ohio dologntos. 

I thinlc Mr. Corwin has put himself in n position of some embarrnsstnout. 
After all that ho hns said against tho Mexican war, etc., mid m lavor o 
Free Soil, he will find it,! should think, difficult to reconcile all his riends 
to the support of one whoso nUitudo must necessarily render him hostile 
to tho pronosed restriction on New Mexico and California, mul i^hoso 
offieial influoiico will bo directed siletttbj, if not actively against it.f llav- 

* Clay's conjoctnre was vorifled. Tho facts staled in Uio letter wore po pal- 
pably Imown to tlio people of Ohio to ho dlspntocl or oncomilored by any of t> dolo 
gates, and tboy pursued tbo heal policy for tiiom— tho policy of ‘ 

+ llv. Olay’s ronaoning boro -would ho doomed logical m regard to nlwhrQil 

bnl that lie Ignores tho Allison lotlor, by which the General was 
not to voto any consUtutioual aot of OongnjBSj ami Ins roasoiimg as to Mi. Coiwm 
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in/^ Tiimld Uiftli (jiifslion of I'Vno Moil llio purmiiouul' nf (lio «iiiy, 
OUH 111) horoatW juatily liiiiim'lf to (hoso who aotomr willi him in 
to mijijinrt otK) who Jh jilmlj^oil to tlm I ( Ian Im I'tvamn' (Iik luml- 

oraliip of (hat parly ? Will not somohoily flan diaplarn Iiim '/ 

Oil tlm i'f.s«ilt of tin* I'xistiiiff ooiilcst I ran form no naliiifai'loiy npiiiioii. 
Tho (iloatioiw of Ihia innnlh will throw homio aihlilioniil liifhl. iipim il. 
TlinsiO of iho Iasi, worn far fro in holnif anspioiona li> (loiii'ial Taylor. A, 
fow niiii'o .suf-h lotlora as tlioao mhlrossfil hy him to ( 'liin'liriloii, ami (o Mr, 
Lijipan), \vill givu him tlm cou/f ih i/miw. 

1 roniaiii, alwayii, Iruly, your frlfinl. 


LKrncR xxu. 

MU. OI.AV TO 'JTIOMAH 11. Hm'KNHoN, 

Aaiii-.AS'o, l!l, laiH. 

^^Y Dhau Slu — T wish hriftly to Hoknowlfd/(a ami hfiiilily to ihanlc you 
for your favor of iho Uih insl. 

T think it prohahio (hat llm nl»H'imo of Mr. (Iraflny IVoin homo aofoiinla 
for Ilia noiwip)>imraimo of your hittor (o him, for whii’h I linvo oajp'rly 
InoUml to tho Trihnne. loan not douht hia llilfllly in all liin movoiiionln 
up (o ami iiifludiii}; Iho porioil of dm I’hlladolphia I lonvoiilioii, Mi', 
L’lroiumoiliou to dm ooiilrary notwilhalithdiii;;. 

I liavo Koiiio ourioua lollora ahout dm oourso of our fi ioml , which 

I nuiHt allow you wimu you }(ivo mo dm ploiomro of a visil, 

.NoininiitloiiH, and tlironls of iioniihalioim, of mn conlimm lo conm (o 
mo. I luivo oim iiiwwor for llmm all, (hat 1 can not po^yfilily acccpl. 

A Marylninl Whijc ohmior wrilos mo that lliat Slalo is in iminimuti daim 
'gor of falling into dm hands of dm 1 .o<'.oro(;o.s, 

T hIiiiII ho jin».sl, happy lo oonvorso widi you, as yon pioposo, wlmn you 
aro Imre, on any puhlio allalra. 

Yoiir IVIaml. 

woulil hu oonc'lniilvo nliio, hot (liut lio waa not posHoimcil af llio limt, Kimwn to Mr. 
Corwin, Unit Gouoral Taylor, vary mioii iillfr hlii rfliirii IVom Mi>.vii’ri, in N><w diliwimi 
nsHurotl a |);oa(k'miin, liilo of MiH>uairI, foraiorly of Now Kiifiloutl, n iVii'iiil of 'I'ninmii 
Hmilh, Into U. H. Honalor from Coniifotioat, dial Itiirliu^ oMiuiiiii'd liio i|m'sU<>ii, lio 
(■onslilonnl llio AVilmot I’rovitat, hiiLli ns u i(no!ilion of powor aii'l ai'iiloil af* 

flrinatlvoly by tho miiform proitialonlH of tho govorniaonl la all Km ilairoTnmali, iVkhi 
its orlf{i«> A copy of Iho loiLor of IhiH Kimllfioau to Mr. Minitli, ri'iiurtiio; liis iiil»r* 
view with (lonond Taylor, was uLlc.Htod hy Mr. Kmilh, who uailorsiul tlm kI of 
thowrildi", anil UiIh loltor waa huhl to ho ovidomHi C(|nlva)i>ht to a aiinililu |i)H>]),(n 
that t! 01 umil Taylor would not volo tho ■\Ylliimt rrovho. A copy of an.rh a li-llor 
HO nltcRlci), or Its Hiilmlimco, waa probahly farnishod or inado known to umtit of llm 
promlnimt Wliig Hpoakora of llm North, 0 n« waa hrouKlil uinbir my oyi!!i by two 
Hiioli promlaoiik orators, proimrod illmot from Mr. HiiiiUi.--.-T. 'll. H. 
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LETTER xxm. 

MR. CLAY TO TUOMAS B. STEVENSON. 

Ashland, OctoborO, 1848. 

Mv Dear Sir — received yoiu* favor of the 2tl. I saw, witli ploiifiure, 
that tlio Tribime hnd at last puhlislicd your letter, the delay having proba- 
bly anseu from Mr. Greeley's absence. It was republished in the Observer 
and .Reporter, and I am very glad that it is upon the record, The publio 
iniiul is now .so engrossed willi the Presidential election, that it does not 
attract so imudi attention ns it would have done at any other time ; but it 
will tell with the thinhing pjirt of the eomnuinity. 

I think it hardly worth whilo'to send you by the mail the letters to which 

I referred respecting our friend I will reserve them for soma 

cozy ovoiiiiig ^Yhi(•.h I hopo yon w'ill ere long pass with jno. 

Aa to General Taylor’s last letter to Mr. Allison, I don’t think much of 
it. lie began with iho silly, if not presumptuous, hope that the two parties 
would vio witli each other in supporting him. Heuco he courted both, and 
was to bo an lunpiro botweoii them. To tlio Whigs be said, “ 1 am a Whig, 
and would have voted for Clay.” To tlio Democrats, “ I am not an ultra- 
Whig, and will malco no pledges.” As iho prospect of getting Domocratio 
votes has declined, ho has become more Whig; and if the canvass wore 
pustiioned a few months longer, ho would be an ultra-Whig. 

III! gave to the Louisiana delegation no authority to withdraw his name, 
if not nominated at Pliihuh-lphia ; but, a/ter he was nomiJiated, it was quite 
convenient and very prudent to ratify ihcir act. But suppose another had 
been nominated, would there have been any ralifioalloa? 1 jtausc for a reply. 

1 can form no satisfactory opinion as to the issue of the contest. If 
Genoi'jil Taylor lose.s Ohio, I think ho will lose the olection. I believe 
Marylmul, Now Jersey, Delnwnrc, and Connecticut all doubtful, Ho will 
now, I think, got Now Vork. As to Ohio, do not bo loo confident of Mr. 
Corwin’s line speeches ; tlioy tell better from the slump than at the polls. 
Wlmn wero we more certain tliati in 1842 ? Beside.s, it is impossible but 
that his moral position has boon weakened. 

I hiU'O succeeded, and I I’ejoioo, in preventing my name from disturbing 
the oanvasa. Tlioy wnnt mo to go further, but I won’t. 

What do yon think? I had a pi-ossing letter from Governor Bebb to 
attend the Hamilton Oonvontion, as the /irst of ilr, Corwin’s friends ad- 
(li.C8sed 1 I «*«> faithfully, your friend. 


LETTER XXIV, 

THOMAS B. STEVENSON TO MR. CLAY. 

CiNCiNNATF, October 26, 1848. 

My Dear Sir — O n this sheet you have a copy of hlr. L’Hommedieu’s 
intended address to his constituonte, but wliicli was suppressed in the <?a- 
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zette oflice. In transcribing it, I inserted refercJico letters in braclrctvS, in- 
tending to append some notes ; but I forego doing so at present, believing 
yon will not retjuire any aid to an underetauding of the entire document, 
vvliioh falls veiy far short, in iny judgment, of achieving the Biicccssfiil de- 
fense of the writer for his course as explained by himself. 

In Imste, but as over, truly yours. 


[The following is a copy of an address, written by S. S. L’lloramodiou, 
Whig delegate from the first Congrcssionid District of Ohio (Cincinnati), 
to the Whig National Convention, which assembled in Pliiladclpliin, Juno 
7, 1848. The address was inclased under cover to “ Wm. D. Gallagher, 
Gazette oifiee, Cincinnati, Ohio,” and was duly received by him, lie being 
at the time associate editor (with Judge Wright, senior cdilor), I have 
understood from Mr. L’Hommediou that Mr. Gallagher, under advice of 
others, did not think proper to publish it, a.s desired by the writer. I have 
seen this address, for the first time, lliis day, though Mr. L’llommccliou had 
in conversation slated its contents to mo a few weeks ago. I was elected 
Alternate Delegate, to servo in case of Mr. L’Hojumodieii’s failure in any 
casQ.^' 

Passing by all the other ciimulalivc grounds of defen.so, some of Iboin 
simply absurb, and none of them conclusive, I will notice licvo but one on 
which Mr. L’lloinmedieu rests Ids justification. He .says, “ No Inslrnotions 
were given mo by the Convention from whom I received the appointmoiit 
of delegate,” cto. This defonso is mciely technicfil, and is a palpable 
evasion of the substantial point itself suggests. It is Into, that no instruc- 
tions ill the form of resolutions wove given by the District Convention, 
simply because, considering the circumstenccs tmder wliioh the appointment 
was granted and accepted, siicli iuslruclions woi'o deemed sii])orihious, and, 
moreover, would have implied a distrust of the fidelity of the appointee, 
whose antecedents wore well Icnowu, and wlioao pretbronco for Mi; Clay, 
and anxiety to bo chosen llio delegate distinctively ns a Clay man,” over 
the candidates in the interest of all the other Pre.sidciiliid aspirants, wore 
equally notorious. Tlic cxtraoidluary circumstances atlcndiiig his election, 
such, perhaps, ns seldom or never attendcfl a similar tmn.saotion, wore pe- 
culiarly significant, and more emphatically expressive of the will of his 
constituents than could have been conveyed in an ordinary resolution of 
instructions, Avbich usually signifies a mere preference of an individual, 
Before the Convention would proceed to ballot for a dologate, the candidates 
were severally required to present lhom8clvc*s and define their po.sition and 
preferences with respect to a nominee for the Prosidonoy. 

Mr. L’llommedien presented himself ns the friend of Mr. Olay. The 
qualification with which lio says iii his address ho annoimcod his profor- 

.* Horo ended tlio note prefixed to the copy of ilr. L'lTornmcdiou’s address trails- 
mitted to Mr. Clay. Tbo succeoding pan^raph is now (ISQG) added.— -T. B. S. 
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onco, wna rogarOod as merely n piece of electioneering diplomacy, intended 
to Bof'ten opposition to bimself in Uio Conveulion. It certainly could not 
bo luikl to bind tho Convention, nor pennitted to bo resorvod as a justifica- 
tion for disobeying tho ^YiU of constituents, which ho perfectly inuleratood 
' from nmny iineqnivoeal evidences besides his appoiiitiiieiit as delegato, 
bnt which ho ignored at Philadelphia. Judge Spencer, a gontlerasin of 
commanding ability and imivei’sal popularity, avo^ycd his proforence for 
Jilr. Corwin. lion. N. G. Pendleton addressed the Convention, and was 


aocioptotl and voted for by the friends of General Taylor. General Wade 
declared for General Scott. After tho preceding candidates had addressed 
the Convention, its proceedings were delayed, in order to send for the vou- 
orublo Judge Pnrnot lie had long been confined to his house by a 
crip|)led limb, but waa at length brought in with his crutches, when he 
addressed the Convention as a candidate for delegate, bcl^e^’ecl to bo in the 
inlovost of Judge McLean. All the candidates being hoard, each one hav- 
ing signified his individual preference of a candidate for the Presidency, 
and tho proforence of each diftbring from all the rest, the balloting was 
then proceeded with, and resulted in tho choice of Mr. L’Hoinmedleii, 
beating tho whole field of opponents for an appointment which, had tho 
other eandidatos, like himself, prcferi-od Mr. Clay, would ]nobably have 
been bestowed on cither of his compctilore, rather than on him. And tho 
olcctlon of tho alternate delegate was not loss, if not more significant and 
coneluatveof tho will of tho Whigs of tho District in favor of Mr Clay. 
Owing to the mimber of scattering votes, a choice was not efiected on the 
first ballot. On tho second ballot, the contest lay between J udge Hart and 
myself. Judgo Hart was deservedly popular, personally, in tho city and 
County. I was comparatively little known ))ei-8onally, and had only that 
niovning returned to the city from a visit to Kentucky, totally ignorant, 
till I oiitorcd the Convention, that any one liad ever thought of mo as o 
ropvesentalivo, primary or secondary, of tho Whigs in the District m tho 
Natioiuil Convention, lint the preforonce of tho Editor of tho Atfos for 
Mr. Clay was too well known to bo doubted or qnostioned ; and I ^Yas tho 
only candidsto voted for who was not required to avow, in person or by 
proxy, his preforonce ; for sneh a. requisition upon mo was smiled at ns 
BupuvlluouH. I was elected. And. had Pa-ovklonco permitted my attend- 
ance at the 1‘hiladolphift Convention, I should have insisted on tlio will of 
tho District being represented by the vote of tho delegato, arid endeavored 
to frustrate (rrorh.aps unavailingly, hut still resolutely) tho intrigue by which 
tho choice of Ohio was unquestionably nullified. I have sot down tlieae 
things l.ere, because, nltliongh tirey may now bo deemed’ needless refei^ 
oucca, they possess a certain historic value. Ohio was irrecoverably lost o 
tho AVhiga ; and tho can.so of her political downfall is clearly Unccnblo to 
tho diaobodioneo of hor delegation in tho PhUadolphia Gonvontion of 1848 
to Iho popular will.—*!’. B. S.] . 
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LETJ’JSR XXV. 

S. B. L’nOMMEDIEir TO TIIB 'WniGS 01' THK yinSl’ OONOIlKSSIONAr, DIBTltlOr 

OF OHIO. 

Yom’ dologato to the Whig Xatioiuil Convootioii (looms it his duty to 
inalco report to the Whigs who honored liiin with the nppoitil tnoiit, mid to 
iiotlco some of the vanous inlluonccsa mada to honr in jirodiieiug ii vosiilt 
nob (dlogothor satisfactory to many true and tri(xl Whigs of Ohio, 

It ia well known to yon all, that when honored with tlie appointnunit of 
dologate, iny first clioico was Honry Clay, though I had ninny misgivings 
as to Ilia availability. Between tho day of onr Ooiivotilioii ami that of niy 
depai’tiu'o for Philadolpliin, not leas than llvo hundred Clay Whigs of (Jin- 
clnnati spoke to mo despondingly of Mr. Clay’s jivospocts, and (niiitioiied 
me not to let my feoUngs run away with iiiy judgment. On the bonl, ho 
twoen Oineinnati and Pittsburg, I met with a iiuinhcv of d(‘!eg.ile» from 
Indiana, who had been cliosen on aecouiil of tluiir frieiidalii]) to Mi’. (Jluy, 
Thoy all agreed in representing that in tlio sovoral diHiriiitn wliieli tlioy 
Ciimo from, tlioro was agonoral dospoiidency in rolation .to Mr, (’lay’s pros- 
pects before the people. At Pittsburg I roiiialiiod a dny, and had oppov- 
tunity of meeting' with a ninnbor of prominont Whigs of westin'ii IVnii.s^’l- 
vnnin, who uiiauiinously conenrred in opinion that Mr. CJlay’s (‘loci, ion was 
out of the question, and that again to make him our staiidai'd-lioai'm’, would 
be sure to sliipwrouk tlio party. At Bnltinioi’o I slojiped nearly a week, 
witliout meeting with a Whig who thought Mr. Clay stood any chaiuso. 
In niiiigling freely wl'ili tho Bnnibnrnor.s and Old Ilunkoi’s of tho Demo- 
cratic Convention, I heard tho sentiment ofton oxpvassod that llioro was 
hut one movoinout conkl bo made to unite the discordant oloiiieii Is of 
the LcKiofoeo party — and that was the nomination of Mr. Clay liy tlm Whirr 
Convention. 

At AVashington City I found every thing doing that could bo done, by 
members of Congi-csa from tho wholo .SouHi, and by not a few from tlm 
North, to produce tho belief on tho minds of dologatea, that no other man 
but General Taylor would miswor for tho nominoo, and tlmt, with overy 
other candidate, our dofoat was ccrlnin to follow. 

It became clear to iny mind, tlmt to bring hofom tlio Oonvontioii, as a 
candidate, any one of tho dislinguiBhcd civiliana whoso iinnicH stood out 
prominently, with an expectation of Bucoess, was hojioless. Such being tho 
.stato of the case, thoro semmed to bo no course loft for those who wore not 
satisfled to have General Taylor, tho candidnto, but to push forward Gcn- 
;oral Scott. During ray stay inWnahington, I met not a single man, in or 
out of Congress, that sjmko favorably to tlic nomination of Jlr. Clay. 

At Philnflelphin I remained a day or two, mid there found tho almost 
unanimous feeling to be in favor of tho availability of (Joneral 'I'aylor. 
About ten days before tho Convention, I wont to Now York, and thoro tho 
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goiiernl senUmenl was ndvei'so to Mr. Clay’s nomination. In a conversation 
with one of Mr. Clay’s most streiiuoiis sujjpovters in New York — a gcntle- 
mnn coancctcd with, and at the head of, iho principal Olay Whig paper — 
ho gave it ns his decided opinion, that Mr, Clay would not gel the noun- 
nation. IIo thought it ndvisuible, liowever, for Mr. Clay’s friciicls to ndhovo 
to him in Convoiilion, and, by that course, allow’ iho noininatioii to fall on 
Oonoral Ta3 loi’. This geutleiium was the lii-st one, from Oinoiiiiifili to Now 
York, that I Ibnnd willing that ftlr. Olay should he ndlicred to. Ilis (iomi- 
Bol, I thought, latticed wisdom, if he did not lack sincerity. 

From New York 1 returned to Washington, with tho lio] 5 c that I might, 
in some degree, bo instrumcntul in coniiloracling tho influences there 
brought to bear on Western dclogatca as they passed on their way to I’hiln- 
dolphia. I was fortniialo enough to moot with inostof those from Ohio and 
Indiana, to whom I imparted tho resnlts of n\y observations niid inqaiiies 
at dilTeront points. Here, likewise, I mot with sevornl of Mr. Clay’s ardent 
and abiccre fiiands from Kentucky, to whom I expressed my strong convic- 
tion of mind, that Mr. Clay could not and would not receive the nomina- 
tion, and suggested tho j>roj>rioty of wlfhdi'awjug his name from tho 
oanvaes. 

Thus matters stood, unlil wo mot in Convenlion. It was soon apparent 
that, if the iwe was confined to Mr. Clay and Cynoral Taylor, tho latter 
would receive the nomination b)’ a large voto, and lluit tlic only slight hope 
was for Ohio to adhere lo Conornl Scott, and by so doing, Ibrin a. iniclousi 
On tho morning of Iho 7 lh instant, before tho lionr liiul arrived for tho na- 
Bonibliiig of tho Convention, Iho Ohio dolegnlos, twenty-throe in numbor, 
mot at a room in Fourlli-slreot, and after a full and IVeo intorchango of 
viows, hventy-ono umted in tho opinion that Ooiernl Seolt was tho choice 
of Ohio, under tho circnmslaiicca, mnl they r<‘Solvecl to adhere to him. 
During the progress of the Convention, aevoral mcoliiigs wero lield by the 
friends of fill*. Chiy and of the fi’co Stale ciindldatcs, for tho purpose of con- 
centrating their vo1<*.s. Strong appeals wei-o mado lo Ohio lo cast hor 
united vote for Mr. Clay, in tho forlorn hope that it would give him the 
nomination. Wo had Batiaficd ounsolves fully, that if wo cltnngcd position 
and voted for Mr. Olay, enough votes would follow fi'om Iiuliniin, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, to givo General Tnylor tho nomination. Besides 
this, wo wero convinced that if an impression was iimcle that Ohio was 
going for Olay, tliero were enough delegates in Couvontion from New ISa- 
gland and Nesv York who would have wheeled about and given the nom- 
ination to General Tnylor. 'Thera, wero, in my opinion, at least twenty-five 
or thirty delegates in tho Convention who wove desirous Taylor Bltoiild 
bo the nominee, and, at the same time, did not vontui o, in any of tlio bal- 
lotinga, to give him their votes. llnlUei' than lie should Imvo failed, most 
of tlicm, probably, would have cast their votos for him. 

There wero not a fow “ outsiders^* from tho West and North, anxious to 
6Q0 nominated n prominent oiviliau from the 'Wost, whose opinions on tho 
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Blavoiy ([iiostion wtw known to Iw iu a<a!orilan(ni with tla'ii’ own, I'^iinlin/.'* 
tlioro was no hopo oi' siK^h n noiinitnlioii, (Inry inoMlIy pnisuoil n caiiii'Hi< oal- 
oiilatod to loinl to tlui auoocsa iif tlio Soiitlioin cainlidnto. 'I’ln*}’ wjinli!il no 
man to nialdlo groiimj, Inil pn'tbrnHl (lio olinn* (^xtiiuin', in tlio 

Iiopo to yimtlmiO division iit tlio WIrijf mnks of tin) north, nnd llicroby oii- 
nklc Ikotnsidvoa to liuihi up a proinituait Northern pm'ly. 

I liavo been tlina paiileHlnr fen- aeveral icaHons. M11113' of lllr. (ylay's 
wann^ thoui'lk ov()i'*:nnili>iia fi'ieinlH, <lenouii(;o Ohio for not (o his 

i-iise.ue. 'I’lioy declare that Ohio ili'scrletl Imr (iivitille at a (iiiici wluni she 
could liuvo- n>ado him the Kt4Hj(lavd-liciir(ir of (be Whif^ piiiiy. 'I'liiw ia 
wmiK,^, iind it is ctjiially iiiideacmal and iniealled lor. Ohio (nnilil not, if 
film had iliotiffht it best, have p[ivon Mr. Olay the iiotniimlioii, nisi)\vii 
Kentucky sent to llio ('(ntvenlioi) a niajovity of dole/^ctli-s oppoiieri lo his 
noininntimi ; jmd on tlio last ballot, inmo of her dclofjalc'H, save Mr. Harlan, 
casi; n vote for Iniii. 

I liavo fallen under the consuni of many of JJi. ( tlay's I'riends, and liavo 
been oliar^'od with deserliii^ him and violiitiii^ instriirlimia. In Ihis, iii> 
jUMlicu lias liech done me. I'Voiii boyliooi) to llie present nioniciit 'I liavo 
been a sineeix) iVioiid to tliat prr<>nt and iniieli-alnisei] inmi, No iiiHtriictiona 
■were ^riven ijiik hy the (Jotiviinlhni from wlami I re<a!lv4!il (be ai>poin(nn)tit 
of dolon^^aUi. Oh tlie contrary, I ilislinclly alaled to that thniveiilioii, much 
as T ])ivferred Mr. (Hay, I Hlionid not enst tbe vole of (lai district for him, 
if defont, to the AVliitj eiitwo slioiild stare mo in iho face. 

It is not to 1)0 dlso-iiiaeil that lliero was mnidi cmiso I'oi' ilissalisfacEloii on 
the part of (lie '\Vliij^;H of tho North and West at Iho coui'se uf the Wliij^ui 
of tlio South, 'in piishlii^r upon them, at this time, llic noniitmliim of n 
SoiUlicrn man. The j^arniont is cut out liy Dmiicnith) Mlalca of tho 
South, am) the Whir/ Ktales of the North iii'o wajuired to malm it up to* a 
good lit. For one, I say lot ns full to work ami nmlm llm coat, lint for 
tho next-, (liivly yeatH, let the North follow iho eui.ling hraiich. Ih lterfar 
have honest Old Zjick for Prosithinttluia tlio dcaigli-l'iiinxl general, who would 
probnlily involve the country in an endless war for Oaiimla, Oitlm, ati<l Yu- 
catan, With tho exception of two or llirco (Mito ilelog, lies, their “ sohor 
scRoiul thoughts” hnvo hronglit tliiiin to tlio coiieliisioii that it is he.sL logo 
for Taylor and Filhnovo. 

Your oliedionl. Horvanl. 

New Yoiik, Jmio l.% 18'.t8. 


Lhrmii XXVI, 

MK. CLA-Y TO TJIOMA8 II. HTEVKNHON. 

•AaiiT.ANn, Ootohor 20, IRdS. 

Mv Beau Sir— I duly received your favor of llm iiml, I have 
aomo intontion of passing the ensuing winter at the South, and if I go, it 
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will bo betweoii tbo middle and last of Deceinbor. In the mean time, with 
the exception of about a w'cok that I may bo at Loiiisvillo (but when T can 
not now say) I shall bo gcnernlly at home. I hope that yon will make your 
proposed visit to me soon after the Presidential election. 

I}; ^ 4: >>■ ’>< 

I read with attentive interest yom* reflections on the gloomy state of pub- 
lic aftiiira and the public mind, and I share in your npprehciisions of the 
futiu'o. Knowing, however, the proueness of men of advanced age to look 
upon tlioir own latter limes unfavorably, and todi’att'di8advantageou.s com- 
])ai'isons botwcoii them and the earlier ]>ei'iods of their lives, I have not al- 
lowed myself to indulge in those gloomy feelings, lint the condition of 
ago is not applicable to you. It is iindeuiablo (hat the last twenty years 
of our jtuhlio career have been marked by violence, fraud, corruption, and 
sbaincful disregard of jjrinciplo. In studying the history of our British 
ancestors we find .similar jMjrlods; and yet that nation ultimately purilied 
itself, at least to a oonsidcniblo extent, and got right again. Icntovtain 
hopes that ouv country may also recover, although I hardly indiilgo any 
expectation of living to witness its convalescence. 

I have also received your favor of the 2Cth, transiinlting Mj*. Ulloiniiio- 
dioii’s vindication. I agree with you that it is most lame and unpotoiit. 
That a man knowing as well ns lie did llio wishes of the community which 
ho represented, should allow himself to bo diverted from his duty by con- 
versations in stoiun-boats, sliiges, and taverns, pi*oves, at least, that bo had 
not any very strong sense of tlio obligations under which ho was placed. 
I suspect that ho had a predisposition to defeat my nomination. At all 
events, ho appeam very promptly to have como into tbo support of the 
noiniiiatioii, unaceoplablo as ho knew it to be to the people ot Ohio. lie 
appoara also to have been u ready and willing listcucr to the Taylor nr- 
guincnts. Who but himself bcHovos, really, that there would have been 
any union botwoen the Bariiburnora and Old Iluukere, if 1 bad been 
nomiiiiited ? And who can boHovo tlmt/afl hundred of my iVionds in Olii- 
oinnati, before ho left it, cautioned him against voling for me i What did 
ho exjiGCt to do with that niioloiis for Scott of which ho speaks? But I 
forbear. 

I regret extremely that your groat State is now suffering from tbo way- 
ward course of its delegation, and I wish that years may not olapso be- 
fore it again attains tbo bay eminenoo on which it lately stood. 

Well" tho oleetioii is nigh at haiul, and fact will soon supersede all 
speculation. 

4 ! * 

I am inclined to think that Cass will bo oleeted, contrary to my wishes. 

I rosorvo for tho oecasion of your contompbted visit, to wliich I look 
forward with pleasure, many tilings which I have not leisure now to wiite. 

Yonr friend. 
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McrrKit xxvir. 

HH. OI.AV Td TJIdMAM l». MTi:Vi:NHt)N. 
i^PruHile.) 

Atild.ANli, Ih'Cl'iiilii’l- lt>, 

Di:ah SiH — On fh« nvn of niy I'oc New < I luivu 

tiino only l>rio(iy to >H‘lctin\vli'<{o llio ot', tiixl I'liiiliiilly In tlnmli you. 

for your Ciiotully lninHiinMlii;y slijHi, «'lo. 'I'lu' arliulo iVom |li.< f-Va iut' 

ichi‘^ WHH ooi)i|i()si>(i wilti {‘nulioii and diio ('oiaiiili'ralioii. 

(ir(>i‘l(iy wriloH ino IVotn Wiiiiliiii^loti (lint lim Sol] will |io 

cci'tahdij iidjustoil, nt IIiIh W'hhIoii, on the* l>aii|!i ol' ailiiiilliii;^ (In- tu'V\ ly aa- 
quirod lui t-ilovy ns nun oi* two Slali'a into tiio Union. 

Hliouk) (init (tvoiil oraiir, il will o.xorcUo nomo inllihuica on tin’ i|i!i|ii)M 
aitioii (o mlurn 1«) llio Souiili*, ahonld tin* olllao Im williiii iin’ powi r, ll. 
will l(‘(ivo mmo luit, tlio old qiu’siionn of 'Inciir, InliMiial iiii|>iovrii|i‘ii(.‘i, 
olo., oil wliittli I. linv«t lioroioloro ho ofloii uddranHoil lioili liniindii'n of 
GoJip'l'OK«. 

"VViHliin^ yon lionitli, lnij»|*in«‘H'i, and c-vi'iy lilo'inln/f, 

1 lun, I'vor railld'iilly, your I'licnd, 


LKITKIi XXVIU. 

. MU. Ut.AV TO TIIOMAtl 11 . KVKVKNSON. 

Atmins'ii, (ViH'll til, iii.lti, 

Mv DivAK Sm— Tt liaa In-on a j'liod wliilo ninro I In-ju'd rnnii you. Tint 
Inal, letdiv I wi-oto I*) you wan from Now Uilojm-i, (I’iuitiitiitllii!;' a loll.-i- 

wliidh T hojM-d ini^dil. Iiom-llt yon at Wasldiqriun ; Inu. hm I Imy,. no 

nnmiiioiftiioii ofyonr mnno for any a|qK>iii(nn-nt, I li-ar dial tiny a|ii.|loiiiii.ii 

ill your Inilmlf, if ono wtn-o iiunlo. Inis Innai H!.fiil.f I’Voin iIm< j-i-u- 

oral (iliiirndtnr of tint ii|t|H)in(nifnlH wld.-li I lua-o oltaorv.'d, I ai.|in-lii-nil 
dmt lln-y Imvn |ll•all |no(ty niiadi oonllin-d to iho Taylor nn-ii, |m dm ,.xi.|||. 
aion of lint frioinU of otliai- ainnIida(.-H. Siirlj j, .-(imat', if il l.n ado|il.-d, 
will 1)0 liotli nnwlwt nml nnjnsl. 

I oliaorvo (Init ilio nowH|Mi|rttrH nm Hlatlii'j dial 1 am (o dt-liv.-r an a/^rl- 

* All nvtielo in wlilnli IiIh wilnrn lo tiio Hviiiii.it Wini tiri^i-il, Tim iUir.xikk wii-i 
llion unilor my wllUtrliil ilinmiliHi, nint llm iirtlalit wiw rrom my T. II, S. 

t All (uiitinviit KfliUlitiimii of K.mh«-ky, dnairiiijr lo linivfli. an-, liy mi iin- 

liointnnnit itlaoliiK mo in oliurBoor u Iniman at W.utWnnion. noumivil a mn,'il,i.i- of 
roroaiim.inlall.Hm Imforo t woa inlvlHitil of tim „t' wl.ivl. Mr i'Ii.v'h wna 

0110. Tl wimHownnloahy ovory WIiIk nmmlmrof from KHUnrln', ftl.l.t and 
Imllaim, wliU hv« «tr threw oxowiUiimH, an T wan laid, mnl liy lauiiy oita-r iir..mim.nt 
oitl/DiiH. A (imratwr iiifiM-mod iim that limy imvwr woiii nvoii <ii.i-in-ii hi tim .l.ii-rn’liai-al 
111 whloli tlmy wwr« IHihI; ami I wiib nftorwnr<i roally niad that I w,m iml indohtod 
Ibr (won a A* of aiiyni.|mliilia«iit from that Adinlamtrallon, mnl havn mn-. r conHod 
rogrottiiiB' tliat I iioriniltcjil olliora lo inako an iqtidicalion to it,— .'f, H. H. 
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ciiltul'nl address at ChiciiniaU during tlm present year. Such a slalement 
is any nuLhorlty from me, and I am totally at a loss to know how 

it cnnio to ho made. AVill you do me the favor to see tlio managers of the 
Society, and lot them know, if they do not already, that I have made no 
Bucli ongageinoiitj nor can I ? I linvo neitlier time, taste, nor, perhaps, 
talents for conipositions suited to .sneb ocoasioiis. 

I roturnoil hoiiie in good Iroaltli, whicb, ] thank God, I continue to enjoy. 
But I have )iot regained cntii’oly iny lost flesh. 

I icinain, over truly, your friend. 


LETl'ER XXIX. 

MU. OLAY TO THOMAS B. STEVENSOIT. 

Abiilano, April 26, 1849. 

My Deau Sir— -B eing about to go to Louisville, and to bo absent from 
homo a week, I liaston to make a brief aclcnowlctlgment of your favor of 
the 2‘Uh. 'J'lioro aro topics in it about which I should like to write, or 
rnthor talk, a groat deal, if I had an opijortunit)'. 

AVith i'cs]icet to tlio oxin'Ciision of llie feelings of the President in regard 
to mo, described in j^our letter, do road the inclosed lelloi*, rccoivecl by mo 
also this day (rofurning it by mail after jMjrusing it) from Colonel B. II. 
Payiio, just rotui'iifld at its dato from the city of AAbishington to Now Or- 
leans. I have known him long, and always regarded him as a man of 
truth, 'riioro is no altornativo but that of there existing some mistake, or 
some hisincority on the part of high functionaries. Clinrlty and liopo in- 
duce nio to trust that it is the former. 

I shall not bo a oniididnto for tho Convention.* Thoro aro many reasons 
wliy I think I should not bo ; but it will bo suflicicnt to say that the session 
of that body will run into the session of Congress, and expose me to n 
winter’s journey to AVnshington. 

I shall bo most Imppy to meet yon again, and here, if practicable. 

Your friond. 


LETTER XXX. 

MR. OLAY TO TJI0MA3 B. STEVENSON. 

{^Conjidential^ 

AsnaAND, Juno 18, 1849. 

My I)e ar Sir — I rccoivcd your letter, and learn with regrot that you 
liiivo abandoned your trip to Kentucky. 

Tho mission to Portugal has been tendered to my son James in a hnnd- 
aonie manner, and very creditably to tho Ib^esideut. James’s sitiintion, in 

* Tho State Convontlon called to framo a now Conatitation of govornmont for 
Koutacky. — T. B. S. 
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a pccMiiiavy point of viow, is one of perfect indopondenco, and ho has nc 
need of any office as a means of support ; but ho lias dotormiuod to accept 
tlui !ip[wintmoHt, wliich he could not well decline, being unoccupied at 
present, and tbeie existing no impcdiinonl to his going abroad. I have 
received from General Taylor quite a friendly letter. 

lly views in talcing a seat in the Senate, if I am spared, remain tlie same 
ns wlicn I saw you. I shall go tliero witli a doterenination to support any 
Whig measures for which I hjivo lioretoforc contended, and in a state of 
mind and feelings prepared to judge fiiirly and impartially of the measures 
of the Administration. I shall not place myself in any leading position, 
either to support or oppose it. But I shall rather seek to be a calm aucl 
quiet looker oii, rnTOly speaking, and when I do, endeavoring to throw oil 
on the troubled waters. 

Many of the appointments of tho Administration have given much dis- 
satisfaotion in vanoua localities ; and if it bo true, as asserted, that tho 
President leaves selections for ofllco to the rcspcclivo Socretavics, it is con- 
trary to usage, very cxccpliouablo, and I tliiiik iinconstitulioiuvl. At Inst, 
however, I think that the true eliavacter of tho Administration will bo fixed 
and judged of by its nicasures of public policy. 

I agree with you in believing that more diniculty will bo oncoinitorcd in 
fixing tho boundaries of Texas, tlmu in deciding tho question of tho intro- 
duction of slavery Into tho now Torritorioa. 

Wliatcvor may be the ultimate puriiosos of Colonel Benton, I wish him 
heartily success in his effort to austain liimsclf in Missouri, although I doubt 
whether ho will do so. I'ho question of slavery in tho slave States ivS one 
arouticl which many strong prejudices, supported by long habit and power- 
ful intorostfi, veal or imaginary, cluster. I have been mortified, but not 
surprised, at tho com-so Kcntiujky is likely to lake about it. Tho truth is, 
that many of our lending nion, who had beou fm'orablo to gradual emanci- 
pation, have suppressed, modified, or abnudonod thoir opinion.^. Tlio Gov- 
ernor’*' is quite dumb on the perilous subject. 

My health continues good, for one who has boon five or six months in 
tho midst of cholera. That epidemic now prevails in Lexington, but with 
less violence than in 1833. 

I remain truly your friend. 


LETTER XXXI. 

MB. OLAY TO THOMAS D. STEVBN.SON. 

Ashland, Juno 30, 1849. 

My Deah Sir — 1 received your two favom of the 26th and 26th instant. 
I tender you sincere condolouco On tho death of Dr. Combs.l- It was dis- 
tressing tliat he could not reach your bouse before his doiniso. 

* John J. Oi'iltendon, tli6n Governor of Kontucky. — T. B. S. 
f ily fatlicr-in-law, Dr. Ennis Combs, formerly of Montgomery County, IContucky, 
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Acooi'ding to my recolieetiou, Colonel Benton was pleased with, and ap- 
proved nil that wns done to admit Missouri into tho Union, And if ho 
over reproached me with my ngonoy in the matter, I have forgotten it. 
His nomination, in certain places, for the Presidency in 1852, may tend to 
liis maiutniiiing himself at home, whidi, I apprehend, he will Imve great 
difllcnlty in doing. I do not think that, if I wore in your place, I would 
sny any thing at present to mar his present exertions. As for niy’self, I 
should bo sorry if )ny unmo were in any way now, if over, brought out in 
conuoction with the Presidency. 

I should deplore tho event of the Administration Ireiiig thrown into tho 
minority in the House of Repiescntatives. It would, bo had for them, bad 
for tlio "Wliig party, and bad for tlie country. And it would be a subject of 
nearly equal regret tlnat parties should be so balanced as that a few membei-s, 
6ti'i{itly bolongiug to neither, could contiol tho Umise. I am very iipprelien- 
sive that Kuntuolcj'^ will make no addition to our Whig represcnfalion in 
Iho next House, if she can ninintaiii tho ground she hold in the Inst. In four 
or five districts, where lliero ought to bo no doubt, great uncertainty exists, 

I tliauk you for tho information cominnnicated about Mr. Clmse.* Ifor- 
inoilykncw him in Washington very well, and mot him in Frankfort lately. 

With regard to [jolitical nUair.s in Ohio, I fear that it will be n long, long 
liino before tho Wiiigs will bo securo in tho asceudanc)’, TJiey never can 
bo without tho Wosloru Ucsorvo ; and llio problem is, how is th.it to bo re- 
united? All this difficulty would have boon avoided, if General 'Liylor 
had not boon nominated. What responsibility 1ms uotils delegation incur- 
red by the stiaiigo course it pur.sucd in the l^hlladolphia Convention I 
Among other consequciicos, one is, that it postpones indefinitely, if it has 
not bliglitod forovor, any prospects of Mr. Corwin’s future elevation. 

I think it probable that your conjectures arc correct in reg.ird to the 
Presidout’s feelings toward mo. I liavo been a little provoked by the nJ- 
voi'tiscmcut of mo in tlio Iiejmhlic,\ a pnjwr, hy-tlie-by, which I do not 
tiilto. Tlint, and other circumstances, domonstrato that some alarm has 
seized them at Washington. As for any calculation which is made upon 
iiiy poor support, all that I Imvo over said, all that I have ever thought, 
was, tliat I should talco niy seat in tho Senate piepared to support Whig 
inoasures, jnepared to oppose Locofoeo moasures, and iii a state of mind to 
judge fairly aikI impartially of any new measures. The mission to Portu- 
gal, wliich, in fact, only rectifies in one sou, nu injustice which was done 
by Taylor to another [Colonel Clay], will not weigh a feather with mo. 

Tho cholera still lingers with us, but it is mild and forboaviug. I have 
ns yet, I thank God, lost no one. I am truly your friend, 

tlion of Missouri. Ho {llod on tho Ohio Eivor, on his way to visit Lis cliildroa in 
Oiucinunti and Kentucky. — ^T. B. S- 

* Salmon P. Olmss, tlieii lately chosen U- S. ^oator hy a coalttion, for tlio dislri- 
bution of olllcea, between tho Abolitionists and Democrats of the OIilo Legialnture. — 
T. B. S. 

\ TliQ Llion Administration organ at Washington.— ^T. B. S. 
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LETTER XXXir. 

MH. CLAY TO TTtOMAS H. BTKVENSON. 

AsiliiANi), July 21, 1819. 

My Dbau Sir — I received your favor of tlio iVtli, iiiul I am in aiTiiav in 
acknowledging your preceding favor. I thank yon ibr tliom butli. The 
indisjiosilioii of Mrs. Clay and myself was slight and short, mid I holicvo 
had uoconneclion with the epidemic, w'hich has, linppily, greatly abated. 

The conduct of the Altornoy-Gcneral, as reported by our fi iend, Olmrlos 
Anderson, was reprehensible.* The solution of it is to bo found in tlio ex- 
treme desire at Washington to advance the popularity and intorests of the 
Administvalion. I should have no objection to the publication of all llio 
correspondejico which has passed between the Executive and niysolf, in re- 
gard to the appointment of my son to the mission to Portugal. It would 
bo seen from it, that, wlnle tbo President has writloii to mo in a imrfuetly 
friendly manner, I have made no commitment of myself, nor dcscoiulcd to 
any unmanly or unbecoming solicitation. 

The subject of Canada, I fear, will bo forced upon tlio public considora- 
tion, I do not believe, now' that all protection to its products is withdrawn 
by Great Uritain, and her navigation laws arc repealed, and the ports of 
tbo Provinces are freely opened to foreign Powers, timt the colonial oon- 
neolioii can long remain. These measuroH do substmiLially, if not in form, 
make Canada an indopondont power. With a govciniiiont in the colonies, 
a Legislature and a Ministry, modeled after those in tlio parent country, it 
will, I tliink, soon bo perceived that the appointment of the Governor and 
tbo veto resolved to the Crown, are inconvenient and inijiraclicablo forms, 

Tbo iin{)ortant question is, wliat is to become of Camula? I adhere to 
the opinion, that the happiness of both the United States and Canada, will 
bo best promote<l by the indcpendenco of the latter.f Put T am willing 
for one now to o)>en a frec-trado with her, for the same roason that Grout 
Britain desires such commercial intoi'courso with us, that is, that sbo is 
behind us in skill, capital, and the pi‘ogres.s of mnimfactures. Wo shoidd 
profit most by opening new llckla for our commorco and mnmifaoturos, 
and our free trade with Canada would bo an exception to the principle 
of protection, wliioh I still think wo ought to maintain ns to Europe. 

Such, brielly, are my views. AVlmt those of the peojilo at largo are, or 
will be, remains to be seen. I do not know on w’hnt data Gonornl Scott 
has arrived at the conehision that a largo majority of the people of the 
United States desire tlio annexation of Canada. 

* Eovordy Johnson, Attorney'^Goneval of tho United States, was voportod to have 
uttered an indignity to Mr. CJay, in saying tho appointment of hia sou would iniiko 
liiin, as a senator, obedient to tho Administration, or olso prove iiiinsclf ungrateful for 
n favor ho had solieitcd. — T. B. S. • 

]■ In his anti-Toxns loller dated at Raleigii, Nortli Onvolina, 1844, ho advnuood Iho 
same opinion. — ^T. B. S. 
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I Imvo some tliouglite of passing throngli Cincinnati nbont tlio initldlo 
of ncixt wcolf, on luy way, by Sandusky and Budalo, to a soa-batli ; but if 
I do, I shall not stop in your city longer than ono night, lly intention, if 
I go, is to take tho llidgo route ; but I hope that you ^vill keep my secret, 
and give no publicity to my contemplated movement. Your ftiend. 


Lm'ER xxxiri. 

MR. OLAY TO THOMAS B. STKVENSON, 

Wasuihuton, DGCombor 21, 1849, 

Mr Beau Sin — 

4: >): ifi sli >l< 

My relations to the Pi-esidont and liis Cnbinot arc civil and amicable, but 
with all of them not vciy confidential. 

'riioro is groat and bitter complaint against fbo Administration, from all 
the "Wliigs, or nearly all. I do not know wimt is to coino of it. 

My lionlth, iny spirits, and my po.sllion, all are very gooil, Jfuch defei’- 
once aiul considoratioii are sliown mo by oven political opponents. I shall, 
by a coiu'so of calmness, moderation and dignity, endeavor to prosoiTo these 
kindly foolings. 

At present, I have no jdnns or projects to offer. I shall seizo, however, 
any exigency that may arise to do good, if I can. Excuse brevity. 

Yo\u’ friend. 

» 


Lmm xxxrv. 

am. OLAY TO TIIOirAS D. aTKVENSON. 

Wasuinoton, January 2C, 1850. 

My Beau Sro — thank you for your two last favors, .Your political 
Rpo 'ulations are interesting, and will bo attentively considered ; but I regret 
tlint I have not time to iiitorchango views with you. 

I addressed, somo days ago, as stTOng a letter of rccomnioiidation of you 
for the olllcG of Assistant Secretary of tho Treasury (vacated by Jlr. Pen- 
rose) to Mr. Meredith, ns I could make, or as I over wrote. Corwin in 
jKU’fion took it to him, and, ns lio informed mo, supported it. I nm sorry 
that it did not succeed, but tliat another was appointed. Wo shall con- 
tiniio our exertions for you, and I wdsh I could add with hotter {)roapect8 
of success. Candor obliges mo, however, to advise that you should not 
indulgo in any very sanguine expectations. Corwin told mo tliat ho had 
written to you, whirdi was tho cause of my not doing so bofora. 

There is a bad state of things here on the slavery question. My hopes 
and fears alternate. Possibly /may attempt somo ndjustiriont of it. 

Your Mend. 


32 
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Li-;rrKK xxxv. 

M». (II.AV TO 'J’llOMAH II. HTKVICKHON. 

Wy\HillNO'l'ON, April ;i, IHAP, 

Mv Dkau Kin- - I mu-iviMl ymiv fnvor «'f (li‘’ i yii 

ortunoi- niid l«>iii(iTj l>ut n-iilly, roni|miiy, roii'fsiicijnii'iM^*, iiiitl iiiy piililin 

(liill<‘s i!i»'*T(i^H nii iny (iiim. ! Imvci Ih-uii itc.tiijiclliul, inilntd.-ln ihs-liint 
tmwin'mr Uh* imvt of (lu; I iv.-<4vr, or my iml'lli! 

' iliitirf'. 

I (liiiilf, ]«‘rlin|KS I oiij,4it vadicr fn wiy (luii. I Hlioiuily linpi-. llitil, llm 
nliivcry ([*irs(.ioii in njipi'i'iudiiii'; ini iimlnnMo inljuMtnmiil. I liidinvi' a liill 
coiiihiiiitij'’ (ho iwlniiHHioii of ('nUroriiiii, iiiid dio jjovi’i’iiiiu'iil nl (lio [('I'li- 
loiioH, wilhoiiUlm ri-oviwi, could now |ms«. I’.iil. Uhto in n dlvnrnily of 
Ojiiiiioii wliollici* dio nlmll In* t«'imnilrd niid pul in dilll'ionl. Mlln, 

or liu irfiiuMiiod toijodiur. In dm lonimv (^nnc, (liun* would Im h nlivuiimw 
iriiiioi'ily ojijio-Hiuj*; ( liilifoniiii, luid moro nlioiil din pii-iniijjo ol llm lor- 

riloi'iiil IhIIh ^Yidloll^ dm I’rovino. 

T do not Uimw wlial. will Imi Mr. ( im whi’n liiuil miiirnn, Alliioiii,i;li oiir 
friondly inlin»n‘y liouUiiimn, )m lum nol. coiimimiii'nli'd il, (o mo. 1 To loM 
»no llml. Im did not umnii lo npmik on dm HuKjco.l. 

1' Hill fjlnd to m» llmt your jKipor'" in noiuhudod with npirit mid 
uliility. 

You will Ihivo mmn (1ml. Mr. (.’iillioim in dead. Tim owoiit, idllioiijrli «x- 
poftlod, hns ^•n*Htod iiimdi wniHulion. 

Tim Adniinislrnliou In willioiit pow'cr. 'rinuo in iml, niimli 0011111101111(11 
intiii'ooiirso lioiwcmi llm twocndn of dm Avoiiuo. My own I'oliilioiin lo tlio 
iirntnlims of it nro civil, Init cold. 

^Villl coiintmil ivnui'd. 


:idorri-:u x.\x,vi. 

MK. CI.AY TO TIIOMAM II. UTUVUNHON. 

W'AHiiiiVirnis, April ‘.tr.i iHrm. 

Mv 1 fuAu Kill' — T received yonr favor of dm Mlli iiml. in rospool In 
ynur denirc to ciij^iigo .mnuo of dm loller-wrilor.n lo wi ilc uooiuiiini.'dly lor 
yoiiv ]m[)er, I re;'rel. dial iiiy imi|U!dii|iumc with liuil otimn of pi'i^oiin in 
very limited. Mr, ,1. 1'l. Harvey and Mr. hVaimln (li inid nliiy iii- dn* nmno 
liotel llmt T do. Tlio loriucr you know an “ Inilopciidout'' of (Im North 
Amei'Ieim, and I presiinm dm liiller, (oo, hy rcjmitilioii. lio in iidinilli'il 
lo he oim of tlm'lHwt lotier-wrUern ; ami Im (Mr. Oiuiid) Imn jimt imw 
Inkeu a wonderful Hkinjr to me. He oncred lo wrllo (<» you for nolliiii;r, 

* The truyHvJlIo Jicjlc, of which I liiid then I'uomu prepilirUn' mid ediior. 

— T. 11, a. 
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but I (old him that would not do, aiul that j'ou and ho must adjust tho 
tonuB, etc;., «to. And (hero I leave it. 

Tlio I'uinora .so rife of Cabinet changes a week or two ago liavc ccjused, 
and at present there 5s no talk of nnj’. It is said that the Presidout told 
Ins Cabinet tliufc lio liketl tliein very imieh, and tiuit they told him that 
they liked him very inncli, and so they agreed tliat they ivoidcl not dis- 
solve lliat union. Most people boliovOj liowovor, that ore long a change 
will he iiinde. In the mean lime there is voiy little concert and co-oper- 
ation bet\^’e()on tho Capitol and the "White Uoitse. 

Yoin* friend. 


LEITEII XXXYII. 

MU, CLAY TO THOMAS «. STEVEKflON. 

Ashi.am>, Novonibor 3, 1800. 

My Dear Siu — I i-eeeivod your favor of Iho 1st inat., and was glad to 
learn from it that hfr. Convin had tcndcrcxi to you (lie head of (he Ihii'oaii, 
as bo bad assured mo ho would do.* As to your (leoisjon Jiot to lake it, 
I think you are wise, if you have reasonahio prosjiectfl ctf an indopondciit 
BU))pork whore you now arc. Ollice with its uncertain (emiro, considered 
.18 a moans of obtaijiing a livelihood, is, I have nhvays thought, not very 
do.iii'ablc. 

><( « 4< »> St> >!< .>}( )|( 

I am, faithfully, your friend. 


LE'lTl^U XXXVIll. 

JitU. OLAY TO THOMAS ». KTKVKNSOK. 

» 

' ASIH-anDj i[ivy 11, 1851. 

My Dkaii ftia — I received your favor of tho 16th. Tljcre is no signifi- 
eaiu’cj whaUw'ov to tho article which you refer in the Heportcr, It was put 
tlioA'o without my .'uithoiity or knowledge, and I regretted when I. saw it. 

You ask Avliiitis to be done if South Carolina seecdea. I answer unhesi- 
tatingly, that the constitution and laws of the United StatOH must contimiQ 
to Ijo outbi'cod there, with all tho power of tho Uiiioa, if neccsstiry. So- 
cession is treason ; and if it wero not — it were a Icgllimato and right- 
ful oxei'ciso of power — ^it would bo a nrlual dirvsolution of tluj Union. 
lh)i' if one State may Recede, every Stixle niay secede; ami how long, in 
such a state of tilings, could wo bo kept together ? Supposo Konliicky 

* Tills temtor was nil unaoliciloil kimlnoss ; but ivas inado under imjiroBsions ns lo 
niy sitiialioii and wishes which stimulated tho unavAiliii^ oxortions to prooiuo mo an 
upiio'utinoiit niuler Uio Administralion of President l-'iUmore's immodiulo predeeefl- 
801 -.— T. B, S. 
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were to seecdel Could the i-cst of the Union tolcrnto a foreign power in 
their very bosom ? Tlioro nro those who think the Union must be pro- 
Borved nnd kept together by an exclusive roliaiico upon lovo niul roason. 
That is not my opinion. I liavo &omo confidenco in tliis inslniinontjility, 
but depend upon it, that no human government can exist without the 
power of applyiaig force, and tlio actual application of it in oxtroino eases. 
Sly belief is, th.at if it slionld be applied to South Covolina, in the event of 
her secession, she would bo speedily reduced to obedience, nnd that the 
Union, instead of being wenkouod, would noquiro additional strongth. 

Writing, as yon iiorcoivo, by an ainanuonsis, I innst bo brief, and coii- 
cludo with assurances of my constant regard. 
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